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EDITORIAL   NOTE. 


The  object  of  this  Journal  is  to  record  the  psychological  work 
of  a  scientific,  as  distinct  from  a  speculative  character,  which  has 
been  so  widely  scattered  as  to  be  largely  inaccessible  save  to  a 
very  few,  and  often  to  be  overlooked  by  them.  Several  depart- 
ments of  science,  sometimes  so  distinct  from  each  other  that 
their  contributions  are  not  mutually  known,  have  touched  and 
enriched  psychology,  bringing  to  it  their  best  methods  and  their 
clearest  insights.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  vast  pro- 
gress made  in  this  department  of  late  years  is  so  little  realized, 

and  the  field  for  such  a  journal,   although   new,    is  already  so 
large. 

Among  the  readers  whose  studies  the  editor  will  bear  in  mind 
are  these:  teachers  of  psychology  in  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing ;  biologists  and  physiologists ;  anthropologists  who  are  inter- 
ested in  primitive  manifestations  of  psychological  laws ;  physi- 
cians who  give  special  attention  to  mental  and  nervous  dis- 
eases; all  others  interested  in  the  great  progress  recently  made 
in  so  many  directions  in  applying  more  exact  methods  to  the  study 
of  the  problems  of  human  feelings,  will  and  thought.  The  advance- 
ment of  the  science  will  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  the  journal 
will  be  a  record  of  the  progress  of  investigations. 

The  journal  will  consist  of  three  parts. 

I.  Oriffinal  eontributioM  of  a  scientific  character.  These  will 
consist  partly  of  experimental  investigations  on  the  functions  of 
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the  senses  and  brain,  physiological  time,  psycho-physic  law, 
images  and  their  association,  volition,  innervation,  etc.;  and  partly 
of  inductive  studies  of  instinct  in  animals,  pyschogenesis  in  chil- 
dren, and  the  large  fields  of  morbid  and  anthropological  psy- 
chology, not  excluding  hypnotism,  methods  of  research  which 
will  receive  special  attention ;  and  lastly,  the  finer  anatomy  of 
the  sense-organs  and  the  central  nervous  system,  including  the 
latest  technical  methods,  and  embryological,  comparative  and 
experimental  studies  of  both  neurological  structure  and  function. 

II.  Digests  and  reviews.  An  attempt  will  be  made  in  each 
number  to  give  a  conspectus  of  the  more  important  current  psy- 
chological literature,  and  to  review  significant  books,  bad  as  well 
as  good. 

III.  NotsSf  news,  brief  mentions,  etc. 

While  articles  of  unusual  importance  in  the  field  of  logic,  the 
history  of  philosophy,  practical  ethics  and  education  will  be  wel- 
comed, the  main  object  of  the  journal  will  be  to  record  the  pro- 
gress of  scientific  psychology,  for  which  no  organ  now  exists  in 
English. 

Controversy  so  far  as  possible  will  be  excluded. 

The  journal  will  be  published  quarterly. 


THE  VARIATIONS  OF  THE  NORMAL  KNEE-JERK, 
AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE  ACTIVITY 
OF  THE  CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


BY   WARREN  PLYMPTON   LOMBARD,   M.  D. 


The  research  described  in  this  paper  was  made 
with  the  purpose  of  studying  the  variations  to  which 
the  knee-jerk  is  normally  subject.  The  observations 
reported  are  based  on  experiments  which  were  made 
with  a  hammer  which  struck  a  blow  of  known  force^ 
and  with  an  apparatus  that  gave  an  accurate  record 
of  the  extent  of  the  resulting  knee-jerks.  The  ex- 
periments were  all  made  on  the  writer,  who  is  a 
healthy  man;  they  extended  over  six  weeks;  they 
were  made  at  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  different 
times;  and  they  numbered  six  thousand,  six  hundred 
and  thirty-nine.  Of  these  experiments  only  five 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  are  reported 
in  the  tables  accompanying  this  paper. 

These  experiments  demonstrate  not  only  that  the 
extent  of  the  knee-jerk  varies  with  the  force  of  the 
blow  employed,  but  that  when  blows  of  the  same 
force  are  used  the  extent  of  the  knee-jerk  varies 
greatly  on  different  days,  at  different  parts  of  the 
same  day,  and  even  in  experiments  which  rapidly  suc- 
ceed each  other. 

The  cause  for  these  variations  in  the  extent  of  the 
knee-jerk  are  conditions  which  affect  the  vigor  of 
the  muscles  and  nerves  involved  in  the  process,  and, 
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to  a  still  greater  degree,  all  influences  which  vary 
the  activity  of  the  central  nervous  system  as  a  whole, 
or  of  special  mechanisms  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain. 

Of  the  many  names  which  have  been  given  to  this 
phenomenon,  viz.:  "knee  phenomenon,"  ''patellar 
tendon  reflex,"  "myotatic  contraction,"  "knee-kick," 
"knee-jerk,"  the  last  has  commended  itself  to  the 
writer,  because  it  calls  attention  to  the  peculiar  sud- 
denness of  the  movement,  and  does  uot  imply  any- 
thing with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  process. 

The  author  takes  this  opportunity  to  express  his 
thanks  to  Prof.  H.  Newell  Martin  and  Professor 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  for  their  valuable  advice  and  their 
great  courtesy.  He  takes  pleasure,  also,  iu  acknowl- 
edging his  indebtedness  to  his  co-worker  in  this 
research.  All  the  experiments  were  made  upon 
the  writer  by  his  wife,  and  their  value  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  accuracy  and  care  with  which 
her  work  was  done. 

Method  of  Phoducing  the  Knee-Jerk,  axd  the 
Nature  ov  the  Process. — Place  the  subject  in  an 
easy  position,  with  his  knee  partly  flexed,  and  his 
leg  freely  movable ;  then  strike  the  middle  of  the 
ligament,  just  below  the  knee  pan,  a  sudden  blow. 
The  kick  which  results  has  a  jerky  character,  which 
is  quite  peculiar. 

If  a  man  sits  with  one  leg  crossed  over  the 
other,  the  quadriceps  muscle  of  the  leg  that 
is  uppermost  is  slightly  stretched  by  the  weight 
of  the  suspended  leg  and  foot,  and  the  chain 
composed  of  the  quadriceps  tendon,  the  patella  and 
the  patellar  ligameut,  which  connects  the  quadriceps 
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muscle  with  the  head  of  the  tibia,  is  subjected  to 
considerable  tension.  If,  now,  the  ligament um  patel- 
lae be  struck,  it  will  be  suddenly  depressed  into  the 
cavity  of  the  joint  beneath  it,  and  a  jerk  will  be  trans- 
mitted by  means  of  the  patella  and  the  quadriceps 
tendon  to  the  quadriceps  muscle.  Whether  the  mus- 
cle fibres  and  the  motor  nerve  fibres  lying  in  the 
muscle  are  directly  stimulated  by  the  mechanical 
irritation  thus  brought  to  them,  whether  the  end 
organs  of  the  sensory  nerves  in  the  end  of  the  tendon 
near  the  muscle,  and  in  the  muscle  itself,  are  excited 
by  the  effect  of  the  blow,  and  transmit  stimuli  to  the 
muscle  through  the  afferent  spinal  nerves,  the  cen- 
ters in  the  spinal  cord  and  the  efferent  spinal  nerves, 
or  whether  both  of  these  processes  aid  to  bring  about 
the  muscular  contraction,  is  unknown.  We  only 
know  that  the  result  of  the  blow  is  to  cause  a  sudden 
contraction  of  the  quadriceps,  which  jerks  the  foot 
forward  in  the  characteristic  manner. 

All  the  methods  by  which  the  knee-jerk  may  be 
obtained,  are  merely  different  ways  of  giving  the 
quadriceps  muscle  a  twitch  by  bringing  a  sudden 
strain  upon  its  tendon. 

Nature  of  the  Process. — Whatever  view  is  held 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  process,  all  admit 
that  it  is  very  dependent  upon  the  condition 
of  the  reflex  arc,  and  that  the  only  matter 
of  doubt  is  whether  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  spinal  cord  has  the  form  of  a  reflex  action 
and  occurs  after  the  blow  has  been  struck,  or  whether 
it  is  a  continuous  reflex  influence  which  prepares  the 
muscle  by  increasing  its  tone,  and  thus  renders  it 
more  susceptible  to  the  irritation  resulting  from  the 


blow.  The  argument  that  the  time  is  too  short  for  am 
reflex  act  is  inconclusive  on  account  of  our  lack  ofl^ 
knowledge  of  reflex  times  in  general,  and  the  attempt] 
to  prove  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  musclaa 
tonus  has  thus  far  proved  futile.  The  fact  remains,] 
however,  that  the  existence  of  the  knee-jerk  i 
pendent  on  the  integrity  of  the  reflex  arc,  and,  more-J 
over,  that  the  extent  of  the  knee-jerk  is  greatly! 
influenced  by  the  irritability  of  the  spinal  cord. 


Causes    for  Variations  in   the  Extent   uf  thkI 
Kxee-Jerk. — It  is  not  the  intention  of   the  writer  1 
to    offer    the    results    recorded    in    this    paper    as 
laws  applicable  to   all  men.     The  influences    which 
determine  the  extent  of  the    knee-jerk  are    far    too 
numerous  and   too   subtle   to   be  ascertained    by  a 
few  thousand   experiments   on  any  one  man.      Al— | 
though,  as  has  been  said,   the  nature  of    the  knee-l 
jerk    is    not    thoroughly    understood,    we  know  it 
to  be  an  elaborate  physiological  process,    involving 
the  action  of   many  different  organs,  for    both    ex- 
perimentation and  clinical  experience  have  disclosed 
that  the  normal  activity  of  the  quadriceps  muscle, 
of  the  corresponding   afferent  and  efferent  spinal 
nerves   and    their  roots,    and   of   a   certain     portion 
of  the  cord  are  necessary  to  its  completeness.     Siuce 
every  condition  which  influences  the  action  of  these 
differeut  organs  must  necessarily  have  its  effect  upon  -i 
the  extent  of  the  knee-jerk,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  J 
phenomenon  is  subject  to  many  variations.      This  I 
becomes  the  more  apparent   if  one   considers  how  I 
many    influences    are    continually    modifying    the:! 
activity  of  uerve  and  muscle  tissue,  and,  still  more,  f 
of  the  delicate  mechanisms  of  the  central  nervouttj 
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system.  Not  a  few  of  these  changes  have  their  ori- 
gin in  the  influence  exerted  by  the  different  parts 
of  the  central  nervous  system  on  each  other, 
and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  mutual 
dependence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centers  is  much 
greater  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  Indeed, 
it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  nervous  connections 
were  so  intimate  that  a  change  in  the  activity  of 
any  one  of  these  centers  would  make  itself  felt  in  all 
the  rest,  as  if,  to  speak  figuratively,  there  were  a 
balancing  of  nervous  tension  throughout  the  nervous 
system,  so  that  a  change  in  any  one  part  must  be 
felt  in  all  other  parts.  Thus,  though  an  increase  in 
pressure,  due  to  a  sudden  production  of  nerve  force, 
might,  perhaps,  encounter  less  resistance,  and  so 
make  itself  felt  chiefly  in  certain  directions,  it  would 
produce  a  slight  effect  throughout  the  whole  system. 
The  picture  represents  a  condition  of  things  similar 
to  that  existing  in  the  circulatory  system,  where  a 
change  of  pressure  brought  about  at  any  part  tends 
to  be  transmitted  to  all  the  rest.  Far  be  it  from  the 
writer  to  offer  or  support  a  theory  of  the  action  of 
what  we  call  nerve  force.  The  line  of  thought  has 
been  suggested,  however,  by  the  results  of  his  own 
and  similar  experiments,  which  have  shown  that  a 
strong  sensory  irritation,  a  voluntary  action,  or  even 
an  emotion,  is  sufficient  to  influence  the  extent  of  the 
knee-jerk.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  nervous 
system  binds  the  many  organs  of  the  body  into  a 
whole,  and  that  through  it  the  condition  of  every  part 
is  made  to  have  its  influence  on  all  the  rest,  but  the 
closeness  of  this  union  has  never  been  illustrated 
with  such  startling  distinctness  as  it  is  in  the  inces- 
sant variations  of  the  knee-jerk. 
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The   Diagnostic  Ijipohtance  of  the  K>jee-Jerk. 
It  is  now  nine  years  since  Westphal  and  Erb  pro- 
claimed the  absence  of  the  knee-jerk  in  Tabes  Dor-  1 
salis,  and  during  this  time  physicians  have  come  to  J 
regard  the  test  as  a  part  of  the  regular  routine  of  j 
physical  diagnosis.      Nevertheless  they  have  never  J 
been  quite  satisfied  with  it.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Berger  reported,  as  a  result  of  the  examination  of 
1409  healthy  individuals,  that  it  was  absent  in  only 
1.56  per  cent.,  and  that  Bernhardt  stated  that  he  bad 
found  it  absent  in  all  but  two  of  forty-six  cases  of 
Tabes,    which  he  had  studied,  there  have  been  so 
many  contradictory  reports  in  medical  journals,  and 
every  practitioner  has  found  so  much  difficulty  in  j 
getting  satisfactory  results  in  the  doubtful   cases, 
that  the  knee-jerk  has  been  gradually  drifting  into  ] 
disfavor.     It  is  probable  that  a  reaction  is  at  hand, 
for  the  discoveries   of  the   past  four  years   offer  an  I 
explanation  of  many   of  the  apparently  inexplicable  ] 
results,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  extend  the  use- 
fulness of  the  symptom. 

Beenforcement  op  the  Knee-Jebk. — In  1883J 
Ernst  Jendrassik'  reported  his  observation  that  1 
if  the  hands  were  clinched  just  before  the  liga- 1 
mentum  patellte  was  struck,  the  resulting  knee-jerk  1 
was  greater  than  it  was  when  the  subject  was  quiet, 

Jendrassik's  interesting  discovery  was  made  the  | 
subject  of  the  most  careful  study  by  Dr.  S'.  Weir  ] 
Mitchell  and  Dr.  Morris  J.  Lewis,^  and  they  wera  I 


'Beitriige  zur  Lehre  von  den  Schnenrellexeii. — DeutBcbea  Archiv.  .1 
t.  klin.  Bled.  Bd.  33,  e.  177,  18S3. 

•Pbysiologicftl  Studies  of  the  Knee-jerk  and  of  the  Beactiona  of 
Musdea  under  Mechanical  nnd  other  ExcitaDta. — The  Philadelphia 

Medical  Jftus,  Feb.  13  aud  20.  1886. 
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able,  not  only  to  corroborate  his  results,  but  to  show 
that  the  knee-jerk  was  subject  to  the  most  extensive 
variations,  even  during  health,  and  that  these  varia- 
tions probably  occurred  by  means  of  alterations  in 
the  activity  of  the  nerve  centres,  upon  whose  integ- 
rity the  knee-jerk  has  been  found  to  be  dependent. 
Although  the  work  of  these  observers  is,  as  far  as 
the  writer  has  been  able  to  test  it,  correct  in  every 
particular,  it  has  been  received  with  a  certain 
amount  of  scepticism,  because  their  remarkable 
results  are  based  on  observation  alone,  and  not  upon 
any  record  which  can  be  a  proof  to  others.  It  is, 
indeed,  wonderful  that,  trusting  as  they  did  to  the 
ability  of  the  hand  to  deliver  a  series  of  blows  of 
constant  force,  and  to  the  eye  to  observe  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  extent  of  the  knee-jerk,  they  should 
have  been  able  to  discover  so  many  facts  and  to 
prophesy  truly  the  discovery  of  so  many  others. 
Men  who  have  not  their  keen  power  of  observation 
obtain  their  results  with  difficulty,  and  regard  them 
with  doubt,  and  are  half  inclined  to  deny  all  except 
the  results  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  coarsest 
experiments. 

THE  EXPERIMENTS  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

It  seemed  to  the  author  that  before  the  knee-jerk 
could  take  its  proper  place  as  an  aid  to  physical 
diagnosis,  or,  still  more,  as  a  means  of  investigating 
the  influences  which  affect  the  activity  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  there  must  be  devised,  first,  a 
method  of  striking  the  ligamentum  patellae  a  blow 
of  known  force,  and,  second,  a  method  of  recording 
the  extent  of  the  resulting  knee-jerk.  If  one  could 
be   sure  of  giving  the  same  stimulus  throughout  a 


large  series  of  experiments,  and  could  obtain  records 
of  the  resulting  movements  of  the  leg,  one  could 
definitely  determine  the  limits  of  the  normal  knee- 
jerk  and  the  variations  which  it  undergoes  under 
normal  conditions.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind 
the  writer  entered  upon  the  research  recorded  in  this 
paper. 

The  AppAKATtTs  Employed. 

1,  A  hammer  by  whicK  it  wat  pouiblt  to  ttrike  a  blow  of  any  detired 
f<Tee.  (See  Plate  I,  Fig.  1.) — Several  methoils  suggeeted  tliemselveB 
liy  which  one  might  strike  tbe  ligaauentum  patella!  a.  blow  of  nay  de- 
aired  force.  Of  these,  the  one  which  upon  trial  commended  itaelf 
most  highly,  was  to  suspend  a  hammer  ay  an  ssis  nossed  through 
its  handle.  The  hummer  could  then  bo  made  to  fall  like  a  iwndii- 
liim,  and  would  strike  a  blow,  the  force  of  which  would  depend  on 
the  weight  of  the  hammer  and  on  the  height  from  which  it  fell. 

Two  iustnimenlB  of  nearly  the  same  cooetruutiou  were  employed, 
the  one  in  the  first  aeries  of  experinieul«,  the  other  In  the  second 
series.'  The  conHtruclion  of  these  instruments  is  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
and  viae  in  eeneral  as  follows ; 

The  heaa  of  the  hammer,  a,  which  was  made  of  iron,  was  10.5 
cm.  long,  2.5  cm.  wide,  and  3,5  cm.  thick,  and  weighed  346.6  gms. 
It  was  narrowed  at  either  end  to  a  amooth  rounded  edge,  one  of 
these  edges  being  vortical  and  the  other  horizontal. 

The  handle  of  the  hammer,  b,  a  steel  rod  22  cm.  long  and  1  cm. 
in  diameter,  weighing  100  gms.,  iiossed  through  a  hole  which  was 
bored  vertically  through  the  middle  of  the  bead  of  the  hammer, 
and  protruded  a  few  mm.  from  the  lower  side  of  the  head,  e.  The 
heaa  was  fastened  to  the  handle  by  a  screw  ;  and  it  was  so  placed 
that  ita  middle  point  was  juat  20  cm,  distant  from  the  middle  of  the 
axis,  which  Hupported  the  hammer. 

The  axis,  d,  passed  through  the  handle  of  the  hammer  as  close 
ae  possible  to  ila  tipper  end.  It  was  a  steel  roil,  5  cm.  long  and  5 
mm.  in  diameter,  and  it  was  pivoted  at  either  end  on  ateel  points. 
The  handle  was  faetened  to  the  axis  at  about  1  cm.  from  its  inner 

The  screws,  *  *,  on  which  the  anis  was  pivote<I,  were  held  by  two 
heavy  pieces  of  braas, //,  which  extended  downward  from  the 
horixontal  steel  rod,  g  g,  which  supported  the  whole  apparittus,  and 
which  waa  itself  clamped  at  any  desired  height,  on  a  substantia! 
standard,  with  a  heavy  iron  base- 

A  braas  plate,  h,  2.a  mm.  thick,  was  fastened  by  its  upper  left 
hand  comer  to  the  auniwrting  rod  and  to  the  back  of  the  heavy 
piece  of  brass  which  held  the  innerpivot,  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that 
cut  by  the  handle  of  the  hammer  when  it  tell,  and  with  its  face 

'One  of  these  hammers  was  made,  through  the  kindness  of  Prof. 
H.  Newell  Martin,  by  the  mechanic  nt  the  Biological  Laboratory, 
the  other  by  Lehman,  instrument  maker,  Baltimore. 
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looking  toward  the  hammer.  The  left  edge  of  the  plate  was  verti- 
cal, the  upper  edge  horizontal,  and  the  right  and  lower  borders 
formed  an  arc  whose  centre  would  be  cut  by  a  line  drawn  through 
the  pivots  supporting  the  axis  of  the  hammers.  A  scale  of  90°  was 
engraved  on  this  plate  a  centimeter  from  its  curved  edge,  and  in 
Buch  a  way  that  0°  corresponded  to  the  middle  of  the  handle  of  the 
hammer  when  it  was  hanging  in  the  position  determined  by  the 
force  of  gravity. 

On  the  back  of  this  plate  and  parallel  to  its  surface  there  swung 
from  an  axis,  whose  centre  would  be  cut  by  a  line  drawn  through 
the  pivots  supporting  the  axis  of  the  hammer,  a  heavy  strip  of 
brass,  t,  3.5  mm.  thicK,  25.5  cm.  long  and  2.5  cm.  wide. 

This  swinging  arm  bore  on  its  face  a  small  brass  nlate.  A;,  which 
had  a  lip  which  slightly  lapped  over  the  curved  boraer  of  the  plate 
on  which  the  scale  was  engraved.    This  small  plate  was  held  in 

Elace  on  the  arm  by  two  pins  and  a  thumb  screw,  I,  which  had  its 
ead  on  the  back  of  the  arm.  When  the  thumb  screw  was  screwed 
home  it  pressed  the  lip,  like  a  clamp,  tightly  down  on  the  border 
of  the  large  plate  at  any  desired  place.  This  clamp  bore  on  the 
middle  of  its  face  an  index,  m,  the  point  of  which  was  directed  to 
the  scale  engraved  on  the  large  plate  and  determined  the  position 
of  the  arm. 

The  free  end  of  the  arm  terminated  in  a  catch,  by  means  of  which 
the  hammer  could  be  held  and  easily  be  released  whenever  it  was 
desired.  This  catch  had  the  following  construction  viz. :  A  heavy 
block  of  brass,  n,  was  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  arm  in  such  a 
position  that  the  ^nd  of  the  handle  of  the  hammer  which  pro- 
truded beyond  the  head  would  just  swing  clear  of  its  upper  surface. 
A  steel  spring  forced  a  small  steel  catch,  o,  up  through  a  hole  in  the 
brass  block,  so  that  it  projected  slightly  beyond  the  surface  and  ob- 
structed the  fall  of  the  hammer  by  catching  the  handle  where  it 
protruded  from  the  head.  The  lower  part  of  the  block  of  brass  was 
cut  away,  so  as  to  make  room  for  a  lever,  p,  which  had  the  shape  of 
an  inverted  L,  and  which  was  pivoted  at  tlie  end  of  its  short  arm 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  catch,  and  again  at  the  place  where  the  two 
arms  of  the  L  meet,  to  the  solid  brass  block.  By  means  of  this 
lever  the  catch  could  be  drawn  down  and  the  hammer  released. 

In  all  the  experiments  reported  in  this  paper  the  subject  was  re- 
clining, with  outstretched  le^,  (see  Fig.  2,)  and  inasmuch  as  the 
ligamentum  patellae  was  horizontal,  the  blow  was  struck  with  the 
vertical  edge  of  the  hammer.  In  certain  other  experiment?,  in 
which  the  subject  sat  with  dangling  legs,  the  ligament  held  a  verti- 
cal position  and  the  head  of  the  hammer  had  to  be  turned  around 
and  its  horizontal  edge  used. 

2.  T?i6  couch  and  the  supports  for  the  thigh  and  foot.  * — See  Plate  I, 
Fig.  2,  a.) — The  following  arrangements  were  made,  first,  to  insure 
the  subject  an  absolutely  comfortable  position  and  freedom  from 
all  avoidable  reenforcing  influences ;  second,  to  relieve  the  quad- 
riceps muscle  from  the  weight  of  the  foot,  and  so  permit  its 
slightest  contraction  to  produce  a  visible  movement. 

The  man  experimented  upon  lay  on  his  left  side,  upon  a  comfort- 

*These  arrangements  were  the  same  as  those  emploved  by  the 
writer  in  a  previous  research,  viz.:  "Is  the  Knee-Kick  a  Reflex 
Act?'* — The  Ainer,  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.,  1887. 
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ubie  conch,  so  formed  ns  t 

The  right  Ihigh  reBted  in  ..  _, ... 

conform  to  inner  and  posterior  surface,  aud  of  such  a  height  i 
to  hold  the  riuht  knee  on  a  level  with  Cbe  hip  Juint.  The  right  foot 
was  supported  at  the  same  height  by  a  swing  suspended  by  a  long 
cord  from  the  ceiling. 

3.  The  recording  apparatut. — (See  Plate  I,  Fig.  2,  6.) — The  amount 
of  the  knee-jerk  was  revealed  in  the  movement  of  the  foot  which  it 
produced,  Slid  the  extent  of  this  raovemeut  was  automatically 
recorded, 

A  long,  light  but  stiff  steel  km!  extended  horizontallv  backward 
from  the  awning  on  which  the  foot  rested,  and  at  ri^nt  angles  to 
the  lower  leg.  It  was  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  swing  by  a  ball 
anil  socket-joint  and  it  rested,  nenr  its  free  end,  in  the  groove  in 
the  circumference  of  awheel,  which  turned  so  caeily  as  to  rotate 
under  the  weight  of  the  rod  when  the  tatter  was  pulled  forward  or 
puehed  backward  by  the  swinging  foot. 

A  steel  needle  was  fastened  on  the  rod  at  right  angles  to  it,  and 
wrote  with,  its  point  on  a  sheet  of  glazed  paper  which  had  been 
stretched  on  a  board,  blackened  by  the  eoot  of  a  gas  flame,  and 
placed  horizontally  at  a  short  distance  below  the  horizontal  rod.  Aft 
ihe  foot  was  jcrliod  fom'Brd  by  the  sudden  contraction  of  the 
quadriceps  muscle,  following  the  blow  on  the  ligament,  the  needle 
WHS  draped  across  the  blackened  paj>er  and  wrote  the  extent  of  the 
movement.  As  the  muscle  relaxed  again  the  foot  swung-back  to 
Us  ori|!inH,l  position,  i.  «.,  that  which  was  determined  by  the 
balancing  of  the  tension  of  the  antagonistic  flexors  and  extensors  of 
the  knee. 

The  under  surface  of  the  board  on  which  the  paper  was  stretched 
was  crossed  by  two  parallel  grooves,  which  corresponded  to  two 
glass  tracks  on  the  little  table  on  which  the  boarcl  rested.  After 
each  experiment  the  board  was  made  to  slide  a  little  to  one  side, 
soas  to  bring  a  fresh  surface  of  the  paper  under  the  needle.  The 
mark  made  by  the  needle  when  the  board  was  tbua  moved  recorded 
Ihe  position  of  the  foot  when  all  was  Quiet  and  gave  a  base  line 
from  which  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  movements  of  the  foot. 
At  the  end  of  the  experiments  the  records  thus  obtained  were 
"fixed"  by  being  passed  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  brown 
shellac,  anH  the  distance  moved  1)v  the  foot  as  a  result  of  each  knee- 
jerk  was  measured  in  mm.  and  tabulated. 

In  the  experiments  in  which  the  effect  of  respiration  on  the 
knee-jerk  was  studied  it  was  necessary  that  the  record  should  be 
made  on  a  movina;  surface,  and  therefore  the  blackened  paper  v""' 
stretched  on  the  dnmi  of  a  Kymograph  ion. 


The  Experiments. 


Effect  of  successive  hlotrs  of  (he  same  and  nf 
different  strengths. — The  first  experiments  made 
with  the    apparatus    described   were  to   determine 
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how  far  the  extent  of  the  knee-jerk  is  dependent 
on  the  force  of  the  blow.  No  one  who  has  ever 
tried  to  call  out  the  phenomenon  can  have  any 
doubt  that  its  amount  varies  with  the  force  of  the 
blow,  but  in  our  experiments  the  closeness  of  the  re- 
lation did  not  at  once  appear,  because  we  were 
confronted  forthwith  by  the  puzzle  which  has  faced  us 
throughout  our  work,  and  which  still  remains,  to  a 
great  extent,  undeciphered.  We  found,  namely,  that 
if  a  number  of  blows  of  the  same  force  were  struck 
at  definite  intervals,  from  exactly  the  same  direction, 
and  on  the  same  part  of  the  ligamentum  patellae,  no 
two  of  the  resulting  knee-jerks  were  of  the  same 
extent.  Naturally,  the  sources  of  reenforcement 
described  by  Dr.  L.  Weir  Mitchell  and  Dr.  Morris  J. 
Lewis  were  looked  to  for  an  explanation,  but  none 
such  could  be  found.  The  subject  was  lying  com- 
pletely at  rest  in  a  comfortable  position  and  was 
conscious  of  no  irritation.  His  eyes  were  closed, 
all  the  muscles  were  passive,  and  the  whole  body 
was,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  state  of  rest.  It 
was  then  suggested  that  the  force  of  the  blow  be 
increased.  This  was  done,  and  though  similar  vari- 
ations in  the  extent  of  the  knee-jerk  were  seen,  the 
movements  were  found,  as  a  whole,  to  be  greater 
than  before.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  though 
blows  of  the  same  strength  called  forth  knee-jerks  of 
very  different  amounts,  the  averages  gained  from 
several  groups  of  twenty  or  more  experiments  each, 
made  by  striking  blows  of  a  certain  force,  were  almost 
exactly  the  same,  and  furthermore,  that  if  the  force 
of  the  blow  was  altered,  the  averages  of  such  groups 
of  experiments  made  with  blows  of  different  strengths, 
were  greater  or. less,  according  as  the  force  of  the 


^H        blow  had  been  increased  or  decreased.     These  results          ^H 
^^m        will  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  1.                 ^^H 
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The  base  line,  o,  shows  the  position  of  the  recording  needle  when           ^^^| 
the  lee  is  tjuiet,  unil  each  of  the  dots  connected  by  the  curve  ehowe,            ^^H 
in  millimetres,  the  distance  which  the  foot  moved  as  a  result  of  a            ^^H 
bluw  on  the  ligamentum  pntelhv;.    The  experiments  which  are            ^^H 
^^             gronped  together  sliow  how  different  may  be  the  e:it«nt  of  Che           ^^H 
^^^           knee-jerks  which  are  obtained  by  blows  which   have  the  same           ^^^1 
^^H           force  and  which  are  produced  by  letting  the  hammer  fall  thvoush           ^^^1 
^^H          an  arc  of  the  number  of  degrees  given  at  the  top  of  the  table.    The           ^^^1 
^^H           heavy  horizonlal    lines  which    cross  such     groups    indicate  the           ^^^1 
^^H          avert^e  of  the  enclosed  experiments.                                                              ^^H 
^B              Search  for   errors  in  the  method    employed.— The           ^H 
^H         fact  that  blows  of  the  same    force    evoked   knee-          ^^M 
^H  .       jerks  of  very  variable  extent  was,  as  has  been  said.          ^^M 
^H         an  entire  surprise  to  us.     The  most  careful  examina-           ^H 
^H         tion   failed  to    reveal   any  mechanical  cause.     The          ^^M 
^H        hammer  fell  from  exactly  the  same  height  aud  was          ^^M 
^^M        released   in  just  the  same  way  each  time,  and  as          ^^M 
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there  was  no  appreciable  friction  in  the  apparatus, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  gave  a  blow  of  definite 
force.  The  blows  were  delivered  at  intervals  of  fifteen 
seconds ;  therefore,  the  variations  could  not  be  due  to 
a  wearying  of  the  muscle.  Moreover,  the  knee-jerk 
was  often  greater  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  experiments 
than  at  the  beginning.  The  only  chance  for  error 
seemed  to  lie  in  the  possibility  that  the  position  of 
the  leg  was  changed  slightly  from  time  to  time,  and 
that  the  hanmier  did  not  strike  the  ligament  at  ex- 
actly the  same  place  each  time.  This  question  was 
carefully  studied  and  we  were  unable  to  find  that 
there  was  any  such  change  of  position.  Moreover, 
we  discovered  that  it  made  no  appreciable  difference 
in  the  extent  of  the  knee-jerk  whether  the  hammer 
struck  exactly  the  middle  of  the  ligament,  as  we 
always  tried  to  have  it  do,  or  a  little  above  or  below 
that  point.  Having  ruled  out  all  possible  sources  of 
error,  we  were  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  varia- 
tions which  we  saw  were  due  to  changes  which  oc- 
curred within  the  individual  and  which  reenforced 
the  action  of  the  mechanisms  which  produce  the  knee- 
jerk.  Succeeding  experiments  proved  that  there  was 
no  lack  of  reenforcing  influences. 

The  variations  seen  ivere  compared  with  strongly 
reenforced  knee-jerks. — Having  once  assumed  that 
the  variations  which  we  had  seen  were  due  to 
some  reenforcing  influence,  we  had  the  curiosity 
to  compare  the  largest  of  the  knee-jerks,  obtained 
when  the  subject  was  entirely  quiet,  with  those 
which  should  result  from  some  of  the  vigorous 
forms  of  reenforcement,  described  by  Mitchell  and 
Lewis,  such  as  clinching  the  hands  or  clinching 
the  teeth.     The   results  of  a   few   experiments,   in 
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which  the  reenforcements  caused  by  cliuching  the 
teeth  were  compared  with  knee-jerks  obtained  dur- 
Plg_  2.  ^^S  ""^st,  are  shown  in 

Fig.  2.  Had  a  still  more 
active  f  oim  of  reenforce- 
meut  been  employed, 
probably  still  greater 
differences  would  have 
been  seen.  The  rein- 
forced knee-jerks,  which 
resulted  from  volunta- 
rily cliuching  the  teeth, 
were  so  extensive  as  to 
convince  us  that  the 
unknown  sources  of  re- 
enforcement,  which  were 
continually  influencing 
the  knee-jerk, were  com- 
paratively    weak     phe- 


Aim  of  Experiments  of  Series  I. — It  was  a  great 
temptation  to  us  to  immediately  begin  to  study 
the  effects  of  different  methods  of  rei-nforcing  the 
knee-jerk,  but  we  resisted  the  impulse,  know- 
ing that  it  was  much  more  important  to  lay  a 
sure  foundation  for  such  work  by  patient  and  care- 
ful study  of  the  extent  of  the  normal  knee-jerk  when 
not  subject  to  such  exciting  influences.  "We,  there- 
fore, determined  to  make  a  series  of  experiments 
which  should  last  over  many  days,  and  which  should 
determine  the  extent  of  the  knee-jerk  in  the  case  of 
one  man  who  was  well,  and  who  was  leading  his 
usual  regular  life.     We  could  not  help  hoping  that  iu 
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the  course  of  such  experiments  many  of  the  more 

ordinary  forms  of  reenf orcement  would  reveal  them- 
selves to  us. 

Routine  of  Experiments. — Such  a  research  was  ac- 
cordingly undertaken.  The  experiments  were  made 
on  the  writer.  They  extended  from  April  1st  to 
April  14th  inclusive.^  The  condition  of  the  knee- 
jerk  was  examined  seven  times  a  day,  and  twenty- 
five  experiments  were  made  at  each  examination. 
The  hours  chosen  for  the  experiments  were  as  fol- 
lows, viz.:  8.15  A.  M.,  immediately  upon  rising; 
9.15  A.  M.,  soon  after  breakfast;  1.15  P.  M.,  just 
before  lunch;  2.15  P.  M.,  just  after  lunch;  6.15  P. 
M.,  just  before  dinner;  8.00  P.  M.,  soon  after 
dinner;  and  11  P.  M.,  just  before  going  to  bed. 
For  various  reasons  it  was  not  always  possible 
to  make  the  experiments  at  exactly  the  schedule 
time,  but  it  was  seldom  that  the  time  of  the 
experiment  varied  half  an  hour  from  that  given. 
The  total  number  of  examinations  in  this  series  was 
93,  and  the  total  number  of  experiments  was  2,321. 
The  many  experiments  which  were  made  at  other 
than  the  schedule  times  are  not  included  in  these 
figures. 

In  the  case  of  each  experiment,  the  hammer  was 
so  placed  that,  when  it  was  hanging  free,  it  just 
touched  the  skin  over  the  middle  of  the  ligament.  It 
was  then  raised  through  an  arc  of  40°  and  allowed 
to  rest  on  the  catch.     At  the  proper  moment  it  was 

'Throughout  the  period  the  subject  led  a  regular  life,  getting 
up  and  goine  to  bea  at  his  usual  hours,  doing  his  ordinary  work 
and  eating  his  accustomed  fare.  It  is  worth  noting  that  no  wine 
or  beer  was  used  during  the  period,  but  that  a  cup  of  coffee  was 
taken  with  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  a  cup  of  tea  with  lunch. 
The  subject,  as  was  his  habit,  smoked  one  or  two  cigars  a  day. 
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released  by  a  slight  movement  of  the  lever,  and,  inas- 
much as  it  always  fell  from  the  same  height,  it 
always  struck  a  blow  of  the  same  force.  The  blows 
were  given  at  intervals  of  fifteen  seconds,  and  they 
struck  the  same  part  of  the  ligament  each  time.  For 
the  sake  of  accuracy  all  the  experiments  were  made 
on  the  bare  leg,  although  examination  showed  that 
nearly  the  same  results  could  be  obtained  when  the 
knee  was  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  clothing. 
Throughout  all  the  experiments  the  subject  lay  with 
closed  eyes,  in  an  absolutely  comfortable  position, 
and,  as  far  as  was  possible,  not  only  avoided  all  vol- 
untary movements,  but  directed  his  thoughts  away 
from  the  experiment  and  to  some  indifferent  subject. 
During  the  earlier  experiments  the  blows  of  the  ham- 
mer were  each  distinctly  felt,  but  later  they  were 
often  scarcely  noticed,  and  in  many  cases  the  subject 
went,  before  the  end  of  the  examination,  almost,  if 
not  quite,  asleep. 

The  following  tables  give,  as  far  as  possible,  an 
accurate  account  of  the  experiments  and  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  subject  at  the  time  that  each  examina- 
tion was  made.  The  extent  of  the  movement  of  the 
foot  resulting  from  each  knee-jerk  was  accurately 
measured  in  millimeters,  and  tabulated  :  inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  reader  can  be  given  no  correct  idea 
of  the  subtler  influences  which  governed  the  extent 
of  each  separate  knee-jerk,  it  does  not  seem  profit- 
able to  report  all  these  measurements,  and  only  the 
average  of  the  experiments  made  at  each  examina- 
tion is  given.  In  most  cases,  indeed,  the  more  deli- 
cate influences  which  determined  the  extent  of  the 
knee-jerk  remained  undiscovered,  but,  at  times,  they 
unexpectedly  revealed  themselves,  and  these  discov- 
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eries  give  a  most  interesting  and  important  addition 
to  the  physiology  of  the  knee-jerk,  and  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  These  results  will  be  reported  by 
themselves  later  in  the  paper. 

Explanation  of  the  Tables, — Each  table  is  made  in  three  parts ; 
the  first,  headed  Knee-Jerk,  contains  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments ;  the  second,  headed  Extracts  from  Journal,  gives,  in  brief, 
the  way  in  which  the  subject  spent  the  day^  and,  therefore,  an  idea 
of  his  condition  at  the  time  of  the  examination ;  and  tne  third 
part,  headed  U.  S.  A.  Weather  Observations,  reports  the  condition 
of  the  weather  in  the  mornine,  afternoon  and  evening.  In  the 
first  column  of  the  first  part  of  the  table,  the  time  at  which  the 
examinations  were  made  are  set  down  ;  in  the  second  column,  the 
number  of  experiments  made  at  each  time  is  reported ;  in  the 
third  is  recorded  in  millimetres  the  average  extent  of  the  knee- 
jerk  as  determined  by  these  experiments  ;  in  the  fourth  are  shown 
the  least  and  greatest  knee-jerxs  got  in  the  examination,  and  in 
the  fifth  is  stated,  in  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  the 
hammer  fell,  the  least  blow  by  which  a  recognizable  knee-jerk 
could  be  obtained.  At  the  bottom  of  column  two  the  total  number 
of  the  experiments  made  during  the  day  is  given ;  next  to  this* 
under  column  three,  is  written  tne  average  knee-jerk  for  the  day, 
as  determined  by  the  total  number  of  experiments ;  by  the  side  of 
this  are  noted  the  extreme  variations  of  the  knee-jerk  obtained  on 
this  day  with  the  blow  of  standard  force, ».  «.,  when  the  hammer 
fell  through  an  arc  of  40°;  and,  finally,  under  column  five,  one  is 
told  what  was  the  least  blow  which  was  capable,  at  any  time  during 
the  day,  of  producing  a  visible  knee-jerk. 
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Common  experience  teaches  that  when  one  is  well, 
there  are  three  principal  influences  which  lower  the 
activity  of  the  hody ;  fatigue,  hunger  and  depressing 
weather ;  while  rest,  a  meal  and  invigorating 
weather  increase  the  activity.  One  has  also  learned 
that  even  when  the  general  condition  is  depressed  by 
these  influences  it  may  be  temporarily  roused  by  any 
cause  of  mental  excitement,  and  that  when  it  is  in  a 
vigorous  state  it  may  be  temporarily  lowered  by 
drowsiness. 

Substitute  in  the  above  statements  knee-jerk  for 
activity  of  the  body,  and  they  will  be  equally  true. 
These  facts  were  illustrated  in  our  experiments  by  a 
diurnal  decline  of  the  knee-jerk,  interrupted  at  meal 
time,  and  varied  by  changes  in  the  weather,  fatigue, 
and  by  causes  of  mental  excitement. 

Explanation  of  the  chart,  Fig.  3,  which  shows  all 
the  variations  of  the  knee-jerk  which  occurred  in  the 
course  of  one  day  of  this  series  of  experiments. — 
Before  studying  the  results  of  the  experiments  as 
a  whole,  the  writer  wishes  to  illustrate  still  more 
clearly  the  great  number  of  variations  to  which  the 
knee-jerk  is  subject  in  the  course  of  a  single  day. 

The  following  chart  ahows  the  extent  of  the  moTement  ot  the 
foot  in  millimetrea  in  each  experiment  taken  in  the  couree  of  one 
day.  All  the  experiments  made  ut  the  time  of  one  exHinination 
are  grouped  together  under  the  fieureB  which  ahow  the  time  at 
which  the  examination  was  made.  Each  dot  representa  a  eeparate 
knee-jerk,  and  the  connecting  lines  are  given  to  enahio  the  eye  to 
more  readily  grasp  the  extent  of  the  variations.  The  heavy  liori- 
xontal  lines  show  the  average  of  all  the  experiments  through  which 
they  are  drawn.  At  the  top  of  the  table  is  given  roughly  the  day's 
Journai,  and  in  the  body  of  the  tabic  are  remarks  accounting  for 
reenforcemente,  the  causes  of  which  were  thought  to  have  been 
recognized. 
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?Airi»«.,  f*  wa»  Lf^EL^rr:  an-i  ^iiai  an.  fc:cr  laaer. 
;*aittir:^^^lT  aftr-r    breakfasa.  n  wa^    *;£!   fcigiier- 

Iv^ftif  c^>ijL!ii4«ubIj  lower  b^f':r»r  lonciu  anri  ^iKOgfa 
^H^htij  YAgt'zr  jxis*  after  I^nch^  feeing  very  znack 
^/W^^  jart  b-5rfore  dinner.  After  dinner  u  neoo-vened 
v>m/;what^  but  only  to  fall  a^ain.  if  ba?  sli^hiiy. 
an/)  at  b^  time  it  was  verv  much  less  than  it  was 
jfuit  after  breakfast,  and  even  less  than  ii  was  just 
aft^r  the  bath  taken  before  breakfast. 

To  jurj^e  from  this  one  day.  then,  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  extent  of  the  knee-jerk,  even  in 
nucce^.-'Jing  experiments,  and  a  still  greater  differ- 
ence t^etween  experiments  taken  at  different  times 
in  the  day,  the  knee-jerk  being  greatest  immediately 
aft^;r  breakfast,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  each 
rneal  tend»  to  increase  it,  being  much  lower  at  bed 
time. 

The  dincuftsion  of  the  reenforcements  which  were 
oJif^erved  during  this  day  will  be  deferred  until  later 
in  the  paper. 

1)ii:hsaIj  Variation  of  the  Exee-Jerk. — Is  the 
diurnal  variation  of  the  knee-jerk  seen  on  April 
fHh  a  constant  phenomenon  ?  This  question  is 
anHwercd  by  the  following  table  of  the  averages, 
conipil(;d  from  all  the  experiments  which  were  taken 
in  thiH  HcricH' 
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Explanation  Bf  Iha  Tablt.— In  the  first  column  of  the  table  ia  given 
the  date  of  the  eiperimente,  and  in  the  flrat  line  the  houre  of  the 
day  at  which  the  examinationa  were  made.  Beneath  the  hours, 
on  the  same  line  with  the  dates,  is  arranged  the  average  of  ail  the 
experiments  made  in  the  seven  examinationH  of  the  correspond- 
ing day.  The  table,  therefore,  enables  one  readily  to  compare  the 
results  of  all  the  experiments  made  on  each  day  and  of  all  the  ex- 
periments made  at  the  same  hour  on  different  days.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  under  the  hours,  is  given  the  average  of  all  thi 
experiments  taken  at  the  same  hour  on  all  the  different  days  o 
the  series.  In  addition  to  this,  the  table  shows  the  average  extent 
of  the  knee-jerk  tor  each  dav  ;  the  number  of  examinations  and 
experiments  which  were  made  on  each  day ;  and  the  mean  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer  for  each  day.  Finally,  at  the  be"  — 
of  the  table,  beneath  these  columns,  is  placed  the  average  1 
jerk,  as  determined  by  all  the  experiments  in  the  aeries,  and  the 
mean  barometer  and  thermometer  for  the  two  weeks  under 
ei  deration. 

SuuHART  OF  Results  of  Examinations  of  Series  I. 
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A  little  study  of  the  table  tells  one  that  the  lowest 
averages  were  obtained  in  examinations  taken  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  each  day.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  first  examination  was  made  when 
the  subject  was  just  out  of  bed  and  still  half  asleep, 
while  all  the  rest  were  made  after  he  had  been  thor- 
oughly rousedj  it  would  seem  that  the  first  exami- 
nation, though  of  great  interest,  could  scarcely  be 
compared  to  the  rest.  Of  the  six  remaining  exami- 
nations, the  one  taken  immediately  after  breakfast 
has,  usually,  decidedly  the  largest  average.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however;  thus,  on  April 
1st  the  highest  average  was  got  at  1.15  P.  M,;  on 
April  3d  at  3.30  P.  M  ;  on  April  5th  at  7.45  P.M ; 
and  on  April  11th  at  2.30  P.  M.  No  cause  suggests 
itself  why  an  exception  to  the  rule  should  have 
occurred  on  April  1st,  unless,  indeed,  some  unusual 
excitement  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  April  3d :  this  day  was 
Sunday,  however,  and  the  change  of  hours  and  the 
absence  of  hard  work  in  the  morning  may  have 
influenced  the  result.  On  the  6th  of  April,  the  dis- 
turbing cause  was  without  doubt  the  weather.  The 
barometer,  which  was  low  in  the  morning,  as  can 
he  seen  by  referring  to  the  table  of  the  day,  rose, 
and  the  temperature  fell  as  the  day  advanced. 
Later  in  the  paper  it  will  be  shown  that  such  changes 
are  potent  influences  and  always  tend  to  increase 
the  extent  of  the  knee-jerk.  With  regard  to  April 
11th,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  journal  reports  that 
there  was  a  seminal  emission  early  in  the  morning. 
Whether  this  fact  accounts  for  the  depression  of  the 
averages  early  in  the  day  cannot  be  definitely  de- 
cided.    In  spite  of  the  exceptions  noted,  it  is  just  to 
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say  that  the  knee-jerk  is  generally  highest  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day.  This  conclusion  corresponds 
with  the  feeling  of  the  subject,  who  is  usually  most 
vigorous  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  who  occa- 
sionally does  not  feel  like  active  work  until  consider- 
ably later. 

The  last  line  of  the  table  contains  the  averages 
derived  from  all  the  experiments  taken  at  each  of 
the  regular  examinations,  arranged  according  to  the 
hours  at  which  the  examinations  were  made.  These 
averages  corroborate  what  has  been  already  stated, 
that  there  is  a  diurnal  variation  of  the  knee-jerk, 
that  it  is  greatest  in  the  morning,  just  after  the 
first  meal,  and  that  it  is  lower  at  night.  This  fall- 
ing off  of  the  knee-jerk  can  be  scarcely  attributed  to 
anything  except  a  depression  of  the  condition  of  the 
body  as  a  whole  dependent  on  weariness,  and,  as  far 
as  the  writer  can  judge,  it  is  proportional  to  the 
degree  of  fatigue,  except  when  counteracted  by 
some  reenforcing  influences.  Although  the  knee- 
jerk  tends  to  become  less  as  the  day  goes  on,  one 
sees  in  the  averages  given  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  viz.:  25,  65,  43,  47,  30,  40,  27,  that  the  decline 
is  an  interrupted  one,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  effect  of  hunger. 

The  Effect  of  Meals  on  the  Knee-Jerk. — It 
may  be  stated,  as  a  rule,  that  the  knee-jerk  is 
higher  after  each  meal  than  before  it.  This  rule, 
however,  like  every  other,  has  its  exceptions,  and 
they  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Explanation  of  the  Table, — In  this  table  the  aver- 
age knee-jerk,  before  and  after  each  meal,  is  given, 
and  in  the  columns  following  the  difference  between 


these  averages  is  placed  under  the  sign  +,  if  the 
knee-jerk  was  greater  after  the  meal,  and  under  the 
sign  — ,  if  it  was  greater  before  the  meal. 

Effect  of  Meals  Upon  the  Knek-Jerk. 
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From  the  table,  one  learns  that  the  knee-jerk  was 
always  greater  after,  than  before,  breakfast.  As 
has  been  said,  however,  this  comparison  is  scarcely 
just,  because  the  subject  was  not  fully  awake  at  the 
time  of  the  first  examination.  One  also  sees  that 
the  average  was  greater  after  than  before  lunch, 
on  nine  of  the  fourteen  days  studied ;  that  on  two 
more  days,  the  9th  and  14th,  there  was  only  the  dif- 
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ference  of  one  mm.  between  the  averages  of  the 
two  examinations,  and  that  on  three  days,  the  1st, 
2d  and  7th,  the  average  was  considerably  greater 
before  than  after  lunch.  With  regard  to  the  effect 
of  dinner,  one  observes  that  the  average  was  greater 
after  than  before  dinner  on  nine  of  the  twelve  days 
on  which  both  examinations  were  made,  that  it  was 
only  two  mm.  greater  before  than  after  dinner 
on  one  of  the  remaining  days,  the  11th,  and  that  it 
was  5  mm.  and  6  mm.  greater  before  than  after 
dinner  on,  respectively,  the  1st  and  the  4th. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  result  of  a  hearty  meal  is 
to  make  one  feel  quiet  and  indisposed  to  work,  while 
the  effect  of  a  moderate  meal  is  to  rest  and  invig- 
orate. If  one  has  been  working  hard  up  to  the 
moment  of  meal  time,  the  tire  is  at  first  unnoticed, 
because  the  excitement  still  remains,  and  it  is  only 
after  an  interval  of  quiet  that  one  becomes  con- 
scious of  the  weariness.  Inasmuch  as  the  activity 
of  the  mind  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  extent 
of  the  knee-jerk,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  it  is 
probable  that  the  mental  condition  is  in  a  great 
degree  responsible  for  the  exceptions  which  have 
been  noted.  An  examination  of  the  averages  de- 
rived from  all  the  experiments  taken  during  the  two 
weeks,  before  and  after  the  three  meals,  is  to  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  it  shows  that 
the  knee-jerk  was,  on  the  average,  always  greater 
after,  than  before,  each  of  the  three  meals.  It  may 
be  justly  stated,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  a  meal 
is  to  increase  the  knee-jerk,  but  that  this  tendency 
is  not  so  strong  but  that  it  is  frequently  overcome  by 
counteracting  influences. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  here  that  no  wine  or  beer 
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Common  experience  teaches  that  when  one  is  well, 
there  are  three  principal  influences  which  lower  the 
activity  o£  the  body  :  fatigue,  hunger  and  depressing 
weather ;  while  rest,  a  meal  and  invigorating 
weather  increase  the  activity.  One  has  also  learned 
that  even  when  the  general  condition  is  depressed  by 
these  influences  it  may  be  temporarily  roused  by  any 
cause  of  mental  excitement,  and  that  when  it  is  in  a 
vigorous  state  it  may  be  temporarily  lowered  by 
drowsiness. 

Substitute  in  the  above  statements  knee-Jerk  for 
activity  of  the  body,  and  they  will  be  equally  true. 
These  facts  were  illustrated  in  our  experiments  by  a 
diurnal  decline  of  the  knee-jerk,  interrupted  at  meal 
time,  and  varied  by  changes  in  the  weather,  fatigue, 
and  by  causes  of  mental  excitement. 

Explajiation  of  the  chart,  Fig.  3,  which  shows  all 

the  variations  of  the  ktiee-jerk  which  occurred  in  the 

course  of  one   day  of  this   series  of  experiments. — 

Before   studying   the   results  of  the  experiments  as 

a  whole,  the  writer  wishes  to  illustrate  still  more 

clearly  the  great  number  of  variations  to  which  the 

knee-jerk  ia  subject  in  the  course  of  a  single  day. 

The  followinf!  diart  shows  the  e\t«iitof  the  movement  of  the 
foot  in  raillimetres  iu  e&ch  experiment  taken  in  the  course  of  one 
day.  All  the  esperimentB  made  at  the  time  of  one  examination 
are  grouped  together  under  the  figures  which  show  the  time  at 
which  the  examination  was  made.  Each  dot  represents  a  separate 
knee-jerk,  and  the  connecting  lines  are  ^ven  to  enahle  the  eve  U> 
more  readily  grasp  the  extent  of  the  variations.  The  heavy  nori- 
zontAl  lines  abon  the  average  of  all  the  experiments  through  which 
they  are  drawn.  At  the  lop  of  the  table  is  given  roughly  the  day's 
journal,  and  in  the  body  of  the- tabk-  are  remarks  aecbuntinc  tor 
reenforcements,  the  causes  of  ivhtch  were  thought  to  have  been 
recognized. 
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Study  of  the  Chabt.— At  a  glance  one  sees  that, 
at  whateTer  time  the  examination  was  made, 
the  extent  of  the  knee-jerk  varied  greatly  in  suc- 
ceeding experiments.  He  also  notices  that  the 
average  of  the  experiments  made  when  the  subject 
was  just  out  of  bed,  and  not  thoroughly  roused. 
was  low ;  that  in  the  examination  made  fif- 
teen minutes  later,  after  the  bath  had  been 
taken,  it  was  higher ;  and  that  an  hour  later, 
immediately  after  breakfast,  it  was  still  higher. 
From  this  time  on,  however,  the  knee-jerk  declined, 
being  considerably  lower  before  lunch,  and  though 
slightly  higher  just  after  lunch,  being  very  much 
lower  just  before  dinner.  After  dinner  it  recovered 
somewbat,  but  only  to  fall  again,  if  but  slightly, 
and  at  bed  time  it  was  very  much  less  than  it  was 
just  after  breakfast,  and  even  less  than  it  was  just 
after  the  bath  taken  before  breakfast. 

To  judge  from  this  one  day,  then,  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  extent  of  the  knee-jerk,  even  in 
succeeding  experiments,  and  a  still  greater  differ- 
ence between  experiments  taken  at  different  times 
in  the  day,  the  knee-jerk  being  greatest  immediately 
after  breakfast,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  each 
meal  tends  to  increase  it,  being  much  lower  at  bed 
time. 

The  discussion  of  the  rei-nforcements  which  were 
observed  during  this  day  will  be  deferred  until  later 
in  the  paper. 

Diurnal  Variation  of  the  Kkee-Jeek.^Is  the 
diurnal  variation  of  the  knee-jerk  seen  on  April 
6th  a  constant  phenomenon  ?  This  question  is 
answered  by  the  following  table  of  the  averages, 
compiled  from  all  the  experiments  which  were  taken 
in  this  series  - 
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Explanation  of  the  Table.— la  the  first  column  of  tlie  table  ia  given 
the  aate  of  the  experiments,  and  in  the  first  line  the  hours  of  the 
day  at  which  the  examination!  were  made.  Beneath  the  hours, 
on  the  same  line  with  the  dates,  is  arranited  the  average  of  all  the 
experiments  made  in  the  seven  examinations  of  the  correspond- 
ing day.  The  table,  therefore,  enables  one  readily  to  compare  the 
reanlts  of  all  the  experiments  made  on  each  day  and  of  al!  the  ex- 
periments made  at  the  same  hour  on  different  days.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  under  the  hours,  is  given  the  average  of  all  the 
experiments  taken  at  the  same  hour  on  all  the  different  days  of 
the  series.  In  addition  to  this,  tlie  table  shows  the  average  extent 
of  the  knee-jerk  for  each  day;  the  number  of  examinations  and 
experiments  which  were  made  on  each  day;  and  the  mean  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer  for  each  day,  Finallv,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  beneath  these  columns,  is  placed  the  average  knee- 
Jerk,  as  determined  by  all  the  experiments  in  the  series,  and  the 
mean  barometer  and  thermometer  for  the  two  weeks  under  con- 
sideration. 

SUHHART  or  RESULTB   OF   ExAUINATIONS  OP  SEBIES  I. 
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A  little  study  of  the  table  tells  one  that  the  lowest 
averages  were  obtained  in  examinations  taken  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  each  day.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  first  examination  was  made  when 
the  subject  was  just  out  of  bed  and  still  half  asleep, 
while  all  the  rest  were  made  after  he  had  been  thor- 
oughly roused,  it  would  seem  that  the  first  exami- 
nation, though  of  great  interest,  could  scarcely  be 
compared  to  the  rest.  Of  the  six  remaining  exami- 
nations, the  one  taken  inmiediately  after  breakfast 
has,  usually,  decidedly  the  largest  average.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however;  thus,  on  April 
Ist  the  highest  average  was  got  at  l.li)  P.  M.;  on 
April  3d  at  3.30  P.  M  ;  on  April  6th  at  7.45  P.M: 
and  on  April  11th  at  2,30  P.  M.  No  cause  suggests 
itself  why  an  exception  to  the  rule  should  have 
occurred  on  April  Ist,  unless,  indeed,  some  unusual 
excitement  prevailed  at  the  time  o£  the  examination. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  April  3d ;  this  day  was 
Sunday,  however,  and  the  change  of  hours  and  the 
absence  of  hard  work  in  the  morning  may  have 
influenced  the  result.  On  the  5th  of  April,  the  dis- 
turbing cause  was  without  doubt  the  weather.  The 
barometer,  which  was  low  in  the  morning,  as  can 
be  seen  by  referring  to  the  table  of  the  day,  rose, 
and  the  temperature  fell  as  the  day  advanced. 
Later  in  the  paper  it  will  be  shown  that  such  changes 
are  potent  influences  and  always  tend  to  increase 
the  extent  of  the  knee-jerk.  With  regard  to  April 
11th,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  journal  reports  that 
there  was  a  seminal  emission  early  in  the  morning. 
Whether  this  fact  accounts  for  the  depression  of  the 
averages  early  in  the  day  cannot  be  definitely  de- 
cided.    In  spite  of  the  exceptions  noted,  it  is  just  to 
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say  that  the  knee-jerk  is  generally  highest  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day.  This  conclusion  corresponds 
with  the  feeling  of  the  subject,  who  is  usually  most 
vigorous  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  who  occa- 
sionally does  not  feel  like  active  work  until  consider- 
ably later. 

The  last  line  of  the  table  contains  the  averages 
derived  from  all  the  experiments  taken  at  each  of 
the  regular  examinations,  arranged  according  to  the 
hours  at  which  the  examinations  were  made.  These 
averages  corroborate  what  has  been  already  stated, 
that  there  is  a  diurnal  variation  of  the  knee-jerk, 
that  it  is  greatest  in  the  morning,  just  after  the 
first  meal,  and  that  it  is  lower  at  night.  This  fall- 
ing off  of  the  knee-jerk  can  be  scarcely  attributed  to 
anything  except  a  depression  of  the  condition  of  the 
body  as  a  whole  dependent  on  weariness,  and,  as  far 
as  the  writer  can  judge,  it  is  proportional  to  the 
degree  of  fatigue,  except  when  counteracted  by 
some  reinforcing  influences.  Although  the  knee- 
jerk  tends  to  become  less  as  the  day  goes  on,  one 
sees  in  the  averages  given  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  viz.:  25,  65,  43,  47,  30,  40,  27,  that  the  decline 
is  an  interrupted  one,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  effect  of  hunger. 

The  Effect  of  Meals  on  the  Knee-Jerk. — It 
may  be  stated,  as  a  rule,  that  the  knee-jerk  is 
higher  after  each  meal  than  before  it.  This  rule, 
however,  like  every  other,  has  its  exceptions,  and 
they  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Explanation  of  the  Table, — In  this  table  the  aver- 
age knee-jerk,  before  and  after  each  meal,  is  given, 
and  in  the  columns  following  the  difference  between 
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these  averages  is  placed  under  the  sign  +,  if  the 
knee-jerk  was  greater  after  the  meal,  and  under  the 
sign  — ,  if  it  was  greater  before  the  meal. 

Effect  of  Meals  Upon  the  Kneb-Jerk. 
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From  the  table,  one  learns  that  the  knee-jerk  was 
always  greater  after,  than  before,  breakfast.  As 
has  been  said,  however,  this  comparison  is  scarcely 
just,  because  the  subject  was  not  fully  awake  at  the 
time  of  the  first  examination.  One  also  sees  that 
the  average  was  greater  after  than  before  lunch, 
on  nine  of  the  fourteen  days  studied ;  that  on  two 
more  days,  the  9th  and  14th,  there  was  only  the  dif- 
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ference  of  one  mm.  between  the  averages  of  the 
two  examinations,  and  that  on  three  days,  the  1st, 
2d  and  7th,  the  average  was  considerably  greater 
before  than  after  lunch.  With  regard  to  the  effect 
of  dinner,  one  observes  that  the  average  was  greater 
after  than  before  dinner  on  nine  of  the  twelve  days 
on  which  both  examinations  were  made,  that  it  was 
only  two  mm.  greater  before  than  after  dinner 
on  one  of  the  remaining  days,  the  11th,  and  that  it 
was  5  mm.  and  6  mm.  greater  before  than  after 
dinner  on,  respectively,  the  1st  and  the  4th. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  result  of  a  hearty  meal  is 
to  make  one  feel  quiet  and  indisposed  to  work,  while 
the  effect  of  a  moderate  meal  is  to  rest  and  invig- 
orate. If  one  has  been  working  hard  up  to  the 
moment  of  meal  time,  the  tire  is  at  first  unnoticed, 
because  the  excitement  still  remains,  and  it  is  only 
after  an  interval  of  quiet  that  one  becomes  con- 
scious of  the  weariness.  Inasmuch  as  the  activity 
of  the  mind  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  extent 
of  the  knee-jerk,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  it  is 
probable  that  the  mental  condition  is  in  a  great 
degree  responsible  for  the  exceptions  which  have 
been  noted.  An  examination  of  the  averages  de- 
rived from  all  the  experiments  taken  during  the  two 
weeks,  before  and  after  the  three  meals,  is  to  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  it  shows  that 
the  knee-jerk  was,  on  the  average,  always  greater 
after,  than  before,  each  of  the  three  meals.  It  may 
be  justly  stated,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  a  meal 
is  to  increase  the  knee-jerk,  but  that  this  tendency 
is  not  so  strong  but  that  it  is  frequently  overcome  by 
counteracting  influences. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  here  that  no  wine  or  beer 


was  used  with  the  meals,  but  that  coffee  was  taken 
with  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  tea  with  lunch. 

Effect  of  Mcscitlab  Fatigue  upon  the  Ksee- 
Jekk. — As  has  been  shown,  the  knee-jerk,  by  its 
diumal  variations,  illustrates  the  gradual  loss  of 
vigor  which  the  body,  as  a  whole,  suffers  from  morn- 
ing til!  bed  time,  and  the  temporary  and  partial  re- 
coveries which  it  undergoes,  as  a  result  of  the  fresh 
supplies  of  nutriment  and  of  rest  which  it  obtains  at 
each  meal. 

The  phenomenon  is  still  more  markedly  affected 
by  the  voluntary  exercise  of  the  muscles  which  are 
directly  concerned  in  its  production.  A  proof  of 
this  statement  is  offered  in  the  experiments  recorded 
in  the  following  table  : 

Time  of  Biani.  Extracts  from  JournsJ.  Average  Knee-Jerk. 

IX       A.  M.. After  writing  hair  hour "I 

11.15  A.  M.. After  walking  up  and  down  etaira  15  miii.  .S6 

13.45  A.  M.  .After  talking  earnestly 32 

I         P.  M.. After  studying  curves  an  hour 44 

2.15    P.  M . .  Juat  after  luncn 46 


Here  one  sees  that  the  effect  of  walking  up  and 
down  stairs  for  fifteen  minutes  was  to  decrease  the 
average  extent  of  the  knee-jerk  from  71  mm.  to 
28  mm.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  change 
was  the  result  of  the  exercise,  for  during  the  next 
two  hours  of  quiet  the  average  gradually  increased, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  hunger  and  general  fatigue 
must  have  tended  to  lower  it.  Numerous  illustra- 
tions of  the  decrease  of  the  knee-jerk,  as  a  result  of 
the  voluntary  exercise  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg, 
have  occurred  in  the  course  of  our  experiments  ; 
thus,  we  have  always  found  that  the  phenomenon 
was  markedly  decreased  by  a  walk  or  even  a  short 
stroll.     This    observation   is  of    importance  to   the 
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practicing  physician,  because  it  teaches  him  not  to 
expect  a  vigorous  knee-jerk  from  a  patient  who  has 
walked  a  mile  to  his  office. 

How  far  the  lessening  of  the  movement  seen  in 
such  cases  is  due  to  fatigue  of  the  muscles  which 
extend  the  knee,  and  how  far  it  is  dependent  on 
fatigue  of  the  central  nervous  mechanisms,  is  a 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  would  require  a  special 
research,  which  we  have  as  yet  had  no  time  to  under- 
take. That  the  extent  of  the  knee-jerk  is  intimately 
dependent  on  the  activity  of  the  spinal  centers  can- 
not be  doubted,  and  this  dependence  probably  ac- 
counts to  a  great  extent  for  the  diurnal  variations 
which  we  have  called  attention  to,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  clear  that  it  is  the  wearying  of  the  spinal  centers 
which  accounts  for  the  low  knee-jerk  which  is  found 
to  result  from  a  walk. 

Effect  of  Mental  Fatigue. — In  our  experiments 
we  find  that  the  brain  exerts  an  indirect,  but  never- 
theless very  considerable,  influence  over  the  extent 
of  the  knee-jerk,  as  will  be  shown  when  we  come 
to  study  the  subject  of  reenforcements.  It  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  that  the  mechanisnis  of  the  brain  act  singly, 
and  consequently  it  is  most  difficult  to  trace  the 
reenforcing  influences  to  their  proper  source.  Ap- 
parently, however,  it  is  those  centers  which  are  the 
seat  of  the  will,  and  of  the  emotions,  rather  than 
those  by  which  we  perform  such  forms  of  mental 
work  as  adding,  memorizing  and  planning,  that  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  reenforcing  the  knee-jerk.  In 
our  experiments  we  have  not  found  that  short 
periods  of  mental  work  have  any  effect  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  knee-jerk,  and  when  the  work  extended 
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over  long  intervals  the  effects   of  hunger    and    of 
general  fatigue  disguised  the  results. 

Unusual  Mental  Fatigue.— Twice  in  the  course 
of  the  experiments  the  subject  spent  too  many  hours 
in  measuring  and  tabulating  results,  and  the  work, 
together  with  the  depressing  weather  which  prevailed 
at  the  time,  caused  uuusual  mental  fatigue.  The 
weariness  showed  itself  in  a  slight  dizziness  and 
an  irritability  which  made  him  start  at  unexpected 
noises.  During  the  experiments  which  were  made  at 
this  time  the  peculiar  sensation  in  the  muscle,  result- 
ing from  the  jerk  produced  by  the  blow,  or  from  the 
sudden  contraction  of  the  muscle,  a  feeling  which 
was  ordinarily  unnoticed  became  so  acute  and  so 
disagreeable  that  toward  the  end  of  the  examination 
it  was  hard  for  the  subject  to  lie  quietly.  He  had  a 
strong  desire  to  contract  the  muscles  of  the  limb  and 
foot  of  the  side  experimented  upon,  the  feeling  being 
comparable  to  that  which  one  has  in  the  muscles  of 
the  jaw  after  biting  a  piece  of  rubber  hard.  The 
more  one  thought  of  it  the  stronger  became  the 
temptation  to  move,  until  it  seemed  to  the  subject 
as  if  he  were  keeping  quiet  by  a  positive  act  of  the 
will.  This  nervous  desire  to  contract  many  muscles 
of  the  limb  was  suggestive  of  a  central  rather  than 
a  peripheral  excitability,  and  at  first  thought  was 
referred  to  the  spinal  cord.  The  idea  suggested  itself 
that  the  brain  was  weary  and  was  therefore  unable 
to  exert  the  inhibiting  influence  which  many  suppose 
it  to  have  over  the  centres  of  the  cord,  and  that  these 
centres  being  partially  freed  from  control,  were  un- 
usually active.  The  subject  found,  however,  that  by 
directing  his  thoughts  away  from  the  experiments 
and  to  other  subjects,  by  compelling  himself  to  give 
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his  whole  attention  to  planning  an  apparatus,  for 
instance,  he  could,  after  a  little  time,  forget  the 
irritating  sensation.  When  the  thoughts  were  thus 
engaged  on  other  matters,  it  would  seem  that 
the  spinal  cord  would  be  more  free  from  cerebral 
control  than  when  the  mind  was  wholly  interested 
in  the  knee-jerk,  and  yet  the  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion and  the  exaggerated  movements  ceased,  which 
proved  the  excitability  to  be  in  the  brain  rather 
than  in  the  cord.  It  was  never  found  during 
this  research  that  it  was  possible  to  inhibit  the 
extent  of  the  knee-jerk  by  an  act  of  the  will,  but 
the  subject  noticed  again  and  again  that  when  the 
knee-jerk  was  being  reenforced  by  unusual  cerebral 
activity,  especially  if  of  an  emotional  character,  the 
extent  of  the  movement  could  be  reduced  by  direct- 
ing the  thoughts  to  some  indifferent  subject,  for 
instance,  by  quietly  concentrating  the  attention  on 
the  warmth  of  the  skin  of  the  hand. 

As  far  as  the  writer  can  judge,  from  his  experi- 
ments, fatigue,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  is  accom- 
panied by  a  decrease  of  the  knee-jerk,  and  the 
exceptions  recorded  above,  when  excessive  mental 
weariness  was  found  to  increase  the  extent  of  the 
phenomenon,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mind 
was  in  an  irritable  condition,  and  reenforced  the 
knee-jerk.  This  matter  will  become  clearer  after  a 
review  of  the  ways  in  which  the  knee-jerk  can  be 
reenforced. 

[Since  the  above  was  written  the  attention  of  the  author  has 
been  called  to  a  short  article  by  Maximilian  Sternberg,  in  the  Cen- 
tralblatt  fiir  Physiologie,  May,  1887,  in  which  the  writer  relates  his 
experiments,  and  states  his  conclusion  that  an  increase  of  the  ten- 
don reflex  is  a  sign  of  general  fatigue,  whether  pro<luced  by  long- 


continued  physical  or  mental  exertion,  and  explains  the  fact  as 
jwjssibly  resulting  from  the  withdrawal  of  cerebral  inhibition. 
This  result  is  the  opposite  of  that  reached  by  the  author  of  this 
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paper.  The  apparent  contradiction,  however,  ma^  be  explaineJ 
by  the  faet  that  Sternberg's  eiperiiuenta  dealt  with  cases  of  ex- 
treme fatigue,  while  tliose  of  the  author  were  confined  to  a  Htudy 
of  an  amount  of  fatigue  such  as  would  ordinarily  occur  in  the 
courae  of  a  day.  The  whole  subject  of  the  effect  of  diflerent  kind» 
and  of  different  degrees  of  fatigue  oa  the  knee-jerk,  is  worthy  of 
further  study.] 

ReEnforcements  op  the  Knee-Jerk. — Ab  has 
been  said,  successive  blows  of  the  same  force, 
delivered  at  like  intervals,  and  on  exactly  the 
same  part  of  the  ligamentum  patellse,  called  forth 
knee-jerks  of  different  strengths.  Since  the  stim- 
ulus was  the  same  in  each  case,  the  causes  of  the 
variations  must  be  sought  within  the  individual.  It 
immediately  suggests  itself,  that  it  is  possible  that 
the  irritability  of  the  muscle  is  continually  under- 
going change.  When  one,  however,  considers  how 
equally  a  muscle  which  has  been  separated  from  the 
influence  of  the  central  nervous  system,  by  division 
of  its  nerve,  responds  to  like  stimuli,  he  is  forced  to 
admit  that  the  variations  in  the  knee-jerk  must 
result  from  changes  originating  outside  of  the 
muscle,  and,  most  probably,  in  the  central  mech- 
anisms with  which  it  is  connected.  If  the  knee- 
jerk  be  a  reflex  act,  as  many  suppose,  its  variations 
may  well  be  due  to  alterations  in  the  activity  of  the 
reflex  centers  of  the  cord  ;  if  it  be  a  peripheral  act. 
it  may  be  that  the  variations  are  dependent  on 
changes  in  the  tension  of  the  muscle,  resulting  from 
changes  of  activity  of  the  centers  of  the  spinal  cord, 
which  are  thought  to  control  its  tonus.  In  fact, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  process  resulting  in 
the  knee-jerk,  one  must  look  to  the  centers  of  the 
spinal  cord  as  the  source  of  the  variations  which 
have  been  noticed.  What  are  the  influences  which 
determine  the  activity  of  these  centers  ?    It  is  wisest 
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to  not  try  to  answer  this  question,  and  to  attack  the 
subject  from  another  side. 

As  has  been  said,  it  was  not  the  object  of  our 
research  to  determine  the  causes  of  the  reenforce- 
ment  of  the  knee-jerk,  but  we  soon  found  that  we 
could  not  study  the  subject  at  all  without  taking 
this  question  into  consideration.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  every  knee-jerk  which  one  obtains,  is 
the  resultant  of  a  vast  number  of  reenf  orcing  influ- 
ences, which  are  for  the  most  piirt  unrecognizable, 
but  which  occasionally  reveal  themselves,  though 
singly,  when  some  source  of  reenforcement  is  so 
active  as  to  attract  attention. 


U.K. 


Fig.  4. 

April  Stk,  e.30  P.  M. 


Reenforcement  Caused  by  Irritation  of  the 
Skin. — For  instance,  a  sensory  irritation,  such  as  a 
prickling  or  itching  of  the  skin,  causes  a  marked  re- 
enforcement. Thus,  at  the  examination  at  6.30  P.  M., 

April  5th,  the  average  knee-jerk  was 
14  mm.,  and  the  reenforcement  which 
resulted  from  a  blow  which  chanced 
to  be  given  at  the  moment  when  the 
ear  itched  was  63  mm.  (Fig.  4.) 
Again,  at  the  examination  at  12  P.  M., 
on  April  12th,  the  average  knee-jerk 
was  13  mm.,  and  itch-  Fig.  5. 

ing  of  the  skin  caused  M'l  >^*'  ^^^  f-^- 
a  group  of  reenforce- 
ments,  viz:  37, 14,  25, 
25,  (Fig.  6.)  With 
regard  to  the  extent 
of  the  reenforce- 
must  remember  that 
an     irritant    is     con- 


Oi- 


lMtMdo(«0<' 


ments,    one 
even    when 


tinuously  applied,  we  recoguize  the  sensation,  not 
as  constant,  but  as  of  varying  intensity,  and  that 
Mitchell  and  Lewis  found  that  the  extent  of  the 
reenforcement  depended  upon  the  moment  at  which 
the  blow  was  delivered.  If  the  blow  falls  at  the 
moment  that  the  rei-nforcing  influence  is  at  its 
height,  the  resulting  movement  is  more  anarked  than 
if  the  knee-jerk  is  called  out  a  little  earlier,  or  a 
little  later.  Thus,  iu  the  second  example  given,  the 
skin  was  itching  all  the  time,  but  the  intensity  of 
the  sensation  was  much  greater  at  one  moment  thau 
at  another,  and  the  rei'nforced  knee-jerks  show  a 
similar  difference.  The  above  examples  illustrate  a 
fact  which  was  demonstrated  many  times  in  the 
course  of  our  experiments.  It  was  noticed,  again 
and  again,  that  not  only  such  a  positive  source  of 
irritation  to  the  skin,  but  anything  causing  discom- 
fort, as,  for  instance,  a  crease  in  the  clothing,  or 
an  uncomfortable  position,  was  sufficient  to  increase 
the  extent  of  the  knee-jerk.  These  observations 
corroborate  the  results  of  Mitchell  and  Lewis,  who 
found  that  painful  impressions  brought  to  the  skin, 
as  heat,  cold,  the  electric  wire  brush,  etc.,  were 
capable  of  reC-nforcing  the  knee-jerk. 


Reicnforckuests  Produced  by  Voluntary  Actions. 
Mitchell  and  Lewis  also  found  that  any  voluntary 
movement,  however  slight,  tended  to  reOnforce  the 
knee-jerk,  and  in  our  experiments  we  saw  this  fact 
illustrated  over  and  over  again.  Thus  at  the  exam- 
ination at  6.15  P.  M,,  on  April  11th,  the  average 
knee-jerk  was  27  mm,,  and  the  movement  which 
resulted  from  a  blow  which  chanced  to  fall  at  the 
moment  the  subject  was  swallowing,  was  50  mm. 
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(Fig.  6.)  Again,  at  the  examination 
at  6.15  P.  M.,  on  April  8th,  the  aver- 
age  knee-jerk  was  44  nun.,  and  the 
knee-jerks     which  Fig.  7. 

were  called  out  im- 
mediately after  the 
regular  experimentB 
and  which  were  re- 
enforced  by  talking, 
measured  71,  75,  80, 
(Fig.  7.)    As  has 


83  and  74  laxa. 
been  said,  to  get  the  full  effect  of  the 
reinforcement,  the  blow  must  be  de- 
livered at  just  the  right  moment 
after  the  reenforcing  act.  When 
this  was  done,  such  active  reenforc- 
ing acts,  as  clenching  the  hands  or 
teeth,  enormously  increased  the 
movement.     (See  fig.  4.) 


5 


Reenforcbhbnts  Produced  by  Exciting  the  At- 
TBNTION. — All  these  reonforcing  influences  were  of 
interest  to  us  chiefly  because  of  our  wish  to  avoid 
them,  and  our  desire  to  see  blows  of  the  same  force 
call  forth  knee-jerks  of  the  same  extent.  When 
the  subject  was  lying  entirely  quiet,  with  closed 
eyes,  in  what  he  felt  to  be  an  absolutely  com- 
fortable position,  the  knee-jerks  continued  to  be 
of  variable  extent.  A  cause  for  some  of  these 
variations  was,  however,  soon  discovered.  Dur- 
ing the  examination  at  6.15  P.  M.,  April  2d,  a  child 
in  the  next  room  began  to  cry,  but  was  immediately 
quieted;  in  a  few  moments  the  child  began  to  cry 
again  and  was  again  quickly  quieted.     The  average 
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knee-jerk  at  this  examination  was  23  mm.,  and  the 
movement  which  occurred  while  the  child  was  crying 


Fig.  8. 


m 


were  47  mm.  and  46  mm.  (Fig.  8.) 
The  subject  of  the  experiments  was 
in  no  way  interested  in  the  child 
and  was  not  conscious  of  making  the 
slightest;  movement  while  it  was 
crying. 

Three  explanations  of  the  reen- 
forcement  suggested  themselves: 
One,  that  the  subject  had,  without 
knowing  it,  made  a  voluntary  move- 
ment ;  another,  that  the  sound  had 
acted  like  other  forms  of  sensory  stimulation,  which 
have  been  found  to  reenforce,  and,  finally,  that  it 
was  possible  that  the  cerebral  processes,  which 
accompany  the  turning  of  the  attention  into  new 
channels  had,  in  some  way,  influenced  the  action 
of  the  distant  centres  in  the  cord  which  control  the 
extent  of  the  knee-jerk. 

When  the  attention  of  the  subject  had  once  been 
turned  to  studying  the  action  of  his  mind,  he  began 
to  recognize  that  the  activity  of  his  thoughts  was 
not  without  an  influence  on  the  extent  of  the  knee- 
jerk.  It  was  soon  noticed  that  noises  which  were 
not  loud,  and  which  could  be  only  very  weak  sensory 
irritants,  if  of  a  kind  to  attract  the  attention,  in- 
creased the  extent  of  the  phenomenon,  while  much 
louder  sounds,  if  devoid  of  interest,  had  no  appre- 
ciable effect.  Thus,  during  the  examination  at  8 
P.  M.,  April  12,  when  the  average  knee-jerk  was  29 
mm.,  some  one  was  heard  coming  up  stairs,  and  the 
knee-jerks,  which  happened  to  be  taken  at  the  time. 
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were  71  mm.  and  60  mm.  (Fig.  9.) 
At  the  same  time,  the  rattling  by 
of  ceirtB,  an  accustomed  sound,  and 
one  devoid  of  intereet,  had  no  ap- 
preciable effect.  It  was  soon  found 
that  if  the  subject  were  spoken  to, 
if  a  knock  came  at  the  door,  or  if 
in  any  other  way  the  attention  of 
the  subject  were  attracted  at  the 
moment  that  the  blow  was  struck, 
the  knee-jerk  was  markedly  in- 
creased. 


Effect  op  Cebkbral  Inactivity  and  of  Sleep. 
If  the  sudden  awakening  of  the  attention  was 
capable  of  increasing  the  knee-jerk  it  might  seem  as 
if  a  quieting  down  of  cerebral  activity  would  produce 
the  opposite  effect,  and  this  appeared  to  be  the  case. 
Kot  infrequently  the  average  of  the  experiments  at 
the  beginning  of  an  examination,  when  the  mind  of 
the  subject,  who  had  perhaps  just  stopped  working, 
was  in  an  active  state,  was  considerably  higher  than 
the  average  of  the  experiments  which  were  made 
toward  the  close  of  the  examination,  when  quiet,  or 
even  a  condition  closely  resembling  sleep,  had  crept 
on.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  noting  that  the  subject  has 
always  had  the  faculty  of  going  to  sleep  at  short 
notice,  and  that  the  jars  caused  by  the  regular  blows 
of  the  hammer  ceased  to  attract  his  attention  after  a 
few  hundred  experiments  had  been  made  upon  him. 
The  effect  of  the  quieting  down  of  the  cerebral  mech- 
anisms was  illustrated  in  the  examination  at  8.16 
P.  M.,  April  3,  when  the  average  of  the  first  fifteen 
experiments  was  41  ram.  and  the  average  of  the  next 
5 
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ten  experLments  was  19  mm.  The 
nest  two  blows  were  struck  just  after 
the  subject  had  been  spoken  to,  and 
the  knee-jerks  were  48  mm,  and 
40  mm.  (See  Fig.  10;  see,  also, 
Fig  9  and  Fig.  6.) 

Effect  of  Different  Forms  of 
Cerebral  Activity.  — The  experi- 
ments which  we  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  of  different  forms  of 
cerebral  activity  were  far  too  few  to 
offer  a  basis  for  positive  conclusions, 
but  it  seemed  to  us  that  it  was  the  emotional  forms 
#f  nctivity  which  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
|mH*efi8.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  mental  arithmetic,  the 
simple  act  of  multiplying  two  numbers,  even  if  they 
w^r«  difficult,  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  knee-jerk 
«H*ecially,  unless  the  endeavor  was  made  to  obtain 
thi>  result  as  quickly  as  possible  and  the  subject  were 
(Incited  by  the  attempt.  The  question  is  worthy  of 
«o  especial  research.  One  great  difficulty  in  such  a 
rwearch  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  experimentor 
cannot  time  the  blow  so  as  to  get  the  knee-jerk  at 
Iho  moment  when  the  mind  of  the  subject  is  most 
actively  employed.  It  is  possible  that  such  experi- 
ments might  be  combined  with  plethysmographic  ex- 
periments to  advantage. 


Effect  of  Molti  plication. — At  the  examination 
at  1.15  P.  M.,  April  4th,  we  tried  the  effect  of 
multiplication.  The  average  knee-jerk  at  the  time 
was  20  mm.,  while  the  average  during  the  period 
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when  the  subject  was  rapidly 
multiplying,  was  32  mm.  (Fig. 
11.) 


Rbenforcement  Caused  by 
Exciting  Mental  Work. — A 
good  example  of  the  effect  of 
exciting  mental  work  is  to  be 
found  in  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination at  1.30  P.  M.,  April 
5th,  when  the  subjet  repeated  to 

himself    Browning's    stirring  poem —       Fig.  12. 

"How  they  Brought  the  Good  News      ^p^""*'  imp.ik, 

M*  It. 

from  Ghent  to  Aix.''  The  average 
knee-jerk  during  the  preceding  quiet 
had  been  27  mm.,  and  the  average 
taken  while  the  poem  was  being  re- 
called to  memory  was  64  mm.  (Fig. 
12.)  In  such  a  case  as  this,  one  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  may  have  been  called  into 
play,  and  that  the  rhythm  of  the  res- 
piration may  have  been  altered.  The 
subject  was  not  conscious  of  making 
any  attempt  at  phonation,  but  it  did 
seem  to  him  that  his  breathing  had 
been  longer  and  deeper. 

Effect  of  Respiration  on  the  Knee- Jerk. — 
It  is  interesting  to  consider,  in  this  connection, 
the  effect  of  the  respiration  on  the  knee-jerk.  A 
few  experiments  were  made  with  reference  to  this 
point,  the  respiration  and  the  knee-jerk  both  being 
recorded  on  the  same  moving  surface.  It  was  not 
found  in  these  experiments,  however,  that  the  res- 
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piration  had  any  effect  upon  the  phenomenon.  It 
seemed  to  make  no  difference  whether  the  blow  fell 
at  the  beginning,  middle  or  end  of  inspiration,  or  at 
the  beginning,  middle  or  end  of  expiration.  In  fact, 
as  far  as  these  experiments  gave  information,  the 
regular  acts  of  respiration  do  not  rei^nforce  the 
knee-jerk. 


Reneforcemknt  Produced  by  A8PHIXIA.(?) — The 
following  experiments  show  that  the  knee-jerk  is 
not  altered  by  slight  changes  in  the  respiratory 
rhythm,  but  that  it  is  increased  by  violent  respiratory 
movements,  or  the  causes  which  produce  them, 
In  the  examination  made  at  8.30  P.  M.,  April  8th, 
the  average  knee-jerk  was  fil  mm.  The  following 
experiments  were  made  fifteen  minutes  later,  and 
in  just  the  same  way,  except  that  the  blows  were 
delivered  at  intervals  of  ten,  instead  of  fifteen  sec- 
onds, the  usual  rate.  The  figures  show,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  the  extent  of  the  movements  of  the  foot, 
resulting  from  the  knee-jerk,  in  millimetres. 

During  quiet — 35,  29,  55 — a  deep  inspiration  is 
taken,  and  the  breath  is  held  for  seventy  seconds — 
41,  44,  45,  49,  55,  72, 100— breathe  again,  and  at  first 
very  hard— 72,  57,  61,  42,  41,  52,  41,  32— another 
deep  inspiration  taken,  and  held  seventy  seconds — 
56,  58,  67,  70,  78,  79,  80— breathe  again,  and  heavily 
—80.  59,  64,  56,  41,  30. 

The  first  time  the  breath  was  held,  more  than 
forty  seconds  elapsed  before  a  material  increase  in 
the  extent  of  the  knee-jerk  was  seen,  but  during  the 
next  thirty  seconds,  when  the  endeavor  to  keep  from 
breathing  had  become  painful,  the  increase  in  the 
knee-jerk  was  very  marked.     As  soon  as  the  subject 
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began  to  breathe  again  the  irritation  began  to  pass 
off,  and  the  movement  to  become  less,  and  in  about 
forty  seconds  it  had  got  back  to  its  normal  average. 

When  the  breath  was  held  the  second  time,  the 
increase  in  the  knee-jerk  came  much  sooner,  and  as 
in  the  first  case,  the  extent  of  the  movement  in- 
creased as  the  feeling  of  oppression  increased.  As 
in  the  previous  case,  it  required  about  forty  seconds 
after  breathing  had  begun  again,  for  the  knee-jerk 
to  get  back  to  its  normal  amount. 

How  far  the  increase  in  the  phenomenon  seen  in 
these  experiments  was  due  to  the  pain,  and  how  far 
to  the  effects  of  temporary  asphixia  upon  the  central 
nervous  system,  is  difficult  to  say. 

Similar  results  were  got  when  the  breath  was, 
as  far  as  possible,  expelled  and  kept  out.  During 
quiet — 52,  41,  47,  46,  41 — breath  expelled  and  kept 
out— 65,  80,  85,  99— breathe  again— 72,  80,  60,  69, 
63,  67,  44.  This  was  a  much  more  painful  experi- 
ment, and  the  effect  of  the  lack  of  air  was  percepti- 
ble almost  at  once  in  the  increase  of  the  knee-jerk. 
At  the  end  of  forty  seconds  the  pain  was  so  intense 
as  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes,  and  even  after  the 
breath  was  taken  again,  the  painful  feeling  referred 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  lasted  for  some  time. 
It  is  noticeable  that  in  this  case  the  knee-jerk 
returned  to  the  normal  more  slowly  than  in  the 
previous  experiments. 

These  experiments  are  recorded  here  not  because 
any  definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them 
alone,  but  because  they  are  suggestive,  and  because 
they  illustrate  one  more  of  the  many  sources  of 
reenforcement  of  the  knee-jerk.  Whether  they 
should  be  grouped  with  reenforcements  which  result 


frt>m  i>aiaful  sensorj  impreBsions,  from  voluntary 
ftvtious.  from  emotional  activity,  or  from  functional 
disturbance  of  the  spinal  centers,  is  bard  to  say, 
luucv  all  these  causes  seemed  to  take  part  in  pro- 
ducing the  result. 


KKiisFoRcEMENr  OP  THE  Knee-Jerk  Caused  by 
Mvau'. — Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
formti  of  reGnforcement  attributable  to  cerebral  ac- 
tion, which  we  saw,  was  that  produced  by  music. 
Not  nil  forms  of  music  have  this  power,  however, 
and,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  it  is 
otmtined  to  such  as  are  capable  of  exciting  an  emo- 
tional interest.  For  instance,  the  writer  can  state 
that  "  Beautiful  Spring,"  when  played  by  a  hand- 
organ,  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  his  knee-jerk, 
although  a  good  military  band,  when  playing  a 
stirring  march,  is  able  to  cause  a  very  decided 
reinforcement. 

One  day  during  the  experiments  a  procession 
passed  the  end  of  the  street,  a  short  distance  away, 
and  the  effect  of  the  music  was  very  evident.  The 
twenty.five  experiments  of  the  examination  which 
had  just  been  made  had  shown  the  average  knee-jerk 
to  be  32  mm.  At  the  approach  of  the  procession  the 
subject  resumed  his  place  on  the  apparatus,  but  the 
first  blow  was  not  struck  until  the  first  band  was 
passing  the  end  of  the  street — 00,  71,  74,  70,  60,  56 — 
another  band  immediately  followed,  and  it  began  to 
play  "My  Maryland"  just  before  it  reached  the 
street— 62,  76,  76,  74,  71,  66,  fl9,  64,  59— this  was 
followed  by  a  drum  corps — i8,  65,  51,  55,  53,  49,  52 — 
and  then  the  music  died  away  in  the  distance  and 
only  the  ordinary  street  sounds  remained — 40,  45,  37, 
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30,  39,  63,  37,  29.  The  increase  and  decline  of  the 
knee-jerk  as  the  music  approached  and  died  away, 
and  the  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  bands,  the 
drum  corps  and  the  street  sounds,  is  very  interesting. 
The  fact  that  the  character  of  the  music  determined 
its  power  to  reenforce  the  knee-jerk  was  still  more 
clearly  illustrated  in  an  experiment  made  on  April  6. 
The  average  knee-jerk  at  8  P.  M.  was  32  nam.  and 
the  average  knee-jerk  at  11  P.  M.  was  29  mm.  It  is 
fair  to  assume  that  at  10.30  P.  M.,  the  time  of  the 
experiment,  the  average  knee-jerk  during  quiet  would 
not  have  been  far  from  30  mm.  The  music  used  in 
this  experiment  was  a  good  piano  in  a  neighboring 
room,  played  by  a  skillful  pianist.  While  Beethoven's 
"Funeral  March"  was  being  played  the  knee-jerks 
were,  viz.:  82,  104,  96,  105,  104,  99,  108,  95, 106, 118, 
117,  90,  113,  119,  97, 100,  124,  108, 112,  and  the  aver- 
age was  105.  This  was  followed  by  an  interval  of 
quiet,  during  which  the  knee-jerks  fell  off — 83,  90, 
90,  66,  82,  69,  75,  50 ;  average,  74.  Then  Chopin's 
"Raindrop  Prelude"  was  played,  and  to  our  delight, 
when  we  came  to  read  the  results  we  found  that  the 
extent  of  the  knee-jerk  had  varied  with  the  character 
of  the  music  in  the  most  remarkable  manner.  Thus, 
during  the  soft  music,  when  the  raindrops  are  sup- 
posed to  be  falling,  the  knee-jerk  was  52,  63,  47,  50, 
55 ;  as  the  music  changed  and  the  deeper  passages 
began  to  make  themselves  felt,  it  was  66,  73,  58,  78, 
70,  86,  77,  87 ;  as  the  music  subsided  and  became 
softer  the  measurements  were  66,  43,  59,  62,  71,  68, 
54 ;  as  the  more  thrilling  passages  succeeded  79,  86, 
86  was  measured,  and  finally,  as  the  varied  but  softer 
parts  came  again,  the  knee-jerk  was  58,  57,  79,  67,  47. 
As  has  been  said,  the  average  of  the  knee-jerk  during 
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quiet,  as  found  by  twenty- 
five  experiments  taken  a 
short  time  after  the  sub- 
ject had  quieted  down, 
was  29  mm.  (See  Fig.  13,) 
Perhaps  the  reader  is 
inclined  to  doubt  that 
music  could  have  had 
such  an  effect,  and  may 
wonder,  as  did  the  writer, 
"whether  it  were  not  pos- 
sible that  the  subject  of 
the  experiments  had  un- 
consciously favored,  or, 
perhaps,  even  almost  man- 
ufactured theresults.  That 
this  was  the  case,  how- 
ever, scarcely  seems  prob- 
able, because  the  subject 
was  never  sure  during  the 
examinations  of  theextent 
which  his  foot  moved,  ex- 
cepting to  know  that  the 
movement  was  slight  or 
was  considerable,  and  he 
was  unaware  of  the  close- 
ness with  which  the  knee-jerks  bad  followed  the  music 
until  he  saw  the  curves  after  the  experiments  were 
over.  Had  this  been  the  first  set  of  experiments 
which  had  been  made  on  the  subject  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  been  much  more  interested  in 
the  blows  of  the  hammer  than  in  the  music,  but  as 
this  was  the  sixth  day  of  the  series,  and  as  his  knee 
had  been  struck  more  than  a  thousand  times  during 
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the  week,  he  was  able  to  forget  the  blows  of  the 
hammer  and  to  think  only  of  the  music. 

Reenforcembnts  Produced  by  Exciting  Dreams. 
The  fact  that  the  amount  of  the  knee  jerk  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  activity  of  the  cerebral  centers, 
which  are  the  seat  of  the  emotions,  has  received 
another  and  curious  illustration  in  the  course  of  our 
experiments.  As  has  been  said,  the  subject,  when 
tired,  not  infrequently  dozed  off  toward  the  end  of 
an  examination,  or,  at  least,  so  far  lost  consciousness 
that  he  became  no  longer  responsible  for  his  thoughts. 
Thus,  it  not  infrequently  happened  that  he  pictured 
himself  as  kicking  a  football,  or  straining  to  lift  a 
heavy  weight,  or  steadying  himself  to  aim  a  pistol, 
or  as  performing  some  other  vigorous  action,  and  if, 
as  was  not  seldom  the  case,  the  blow  on  the  ligamen- 
tum  patellae  was  struck  at  such  a  moment,  he  was 
recalled  to  himself  by  the  unusual  violence  of  the  re- 
sulting knee-jerk.  This  was  not  a  single  experience, 
but  happened  many  times,  so  that  the  subject  had  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  observation. 

Even  during  sleep,  then,  cerebral  activity  is  mak- 
ing itself  felt  throughout  the  body.  This  fact  scarcely 
needed  a  proof,  for  every  one  has  noticed  the  running 
movements  of  sleeping  dogs,  etc.  It  is  interesting 
in  this  connection,  however,  because  evidence  thus 
obtained  is  much  more  trustworthy  than  any  which 
could  be  gained  during  waking  hours,  when  the  sub- 
ject might  be  thought  unintentionally  to  help  to  bring 
about  the  results. 

Influence  of  the  Weather  Upon  the  Knee-Jerk. 
— In  the  course  of  the  experiments  the  subject  noticed 
that  his  general  condition  and  his  knee-jerk  were  be- 
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coming  less  vigorous  and  attributed  the  change  to 
the  fact  that  the  weather  was  becoming  warmer. 
The  first  warm  spring  days  give  most  men  a  feeling 
of  lassitude,  and  the  subject  knew  that  he  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  One's  sensations  are  unreliable 
data,  unless  corroborated  by  more  substantial  evi- 
dence, and  it  seemed  worth  while  to  compare  the 
recorded  variations  of  tbe  knee-jerk  with  the  varia- 
tions of  the  temperature  during  the  two  weeks.  The 
U.  S,  A,  weather  observations  were  accordingly 
consulted,  and  it  was 
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which  the   experiments   were    made,    and   at    the  left  eidi 


found  that,  in  gen- 
eral, as  the  temper- 
ature increased  the 
knee-jerk  became  less. 
The  correspondence 
was  not  so  close,  how- 
ever, but  that  it  was 
evident  that  other  in- 
fluences were  at  work, 
and  it  occurred  to  the 
writer  that  the  barom- 
etric changes  of  tbe 
atmosphere  might  be 
of  importance  in 
this  connection.  How 
greatly  the  extent  of 
the  knee-jerk  is  in- 
fluenced by  thermom- 
etric  and  barometric 
changes  can  be  best 
understood  by  study 
of  Fig.  14. 

written  the  dates  c 
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Farenheit  thermometer  scale  from  30^-70,°  a  scale  of  milli- 
metres, to  show  the  extent  of  the  knee-jerk,  and  the  barometer 
scale  from  29-31  inches.  The  curve  opposite  the  thermometer 
scale  shows  the  variations  of  the  temperature,  each  of  the  dots 
connected  by  the  lines  giving  the  mean  temperature  for  the  corres- 
ponding day.  The  curve  opposite  the  millimetre  scale  shows  the 
variations  of  the  knee-jerk,  each  dot  representing  the  average  of 
all  the  experiments  taken  on  the  corresponding  day.  Similarly  the 
curve  opposite  the  barometer  scale  records  the  variations  of  the 
barometer,  each  dot  giving  the  mean  of  the  barometer  for  the  cor- 
responding day. 

Study  of  the  Diagram. — The  correspondence  be- 
tween the  temperature  and  the  knee-jerk  curves  is 
not  very  accurate,  but  one  sees  that  on  the  4th  and 
11th,  when  the  temperature  was  high,  the  knee-jerk 
was  low,  while  on  the  1st,  7th  and  14th,  when  the 
thermometer  was  much  lower,  the  knee-jerk  was 
considerably  higher.  In  general,  then,  as  the  tem. 
perature  rises,  the  knee-jerk  becomes  less,  and  as 
the  temperature  falls,  the  knee-jerk  becomes  larger. 

If  now  one  compares  the  knee-jerk  and  barometer 
curves,  he  finds  the  agreement  to  be  much  closer. 
The  barometer  fell,  roughly  speaking,  from  the  1st 
to  the  4th,  so  did  the  knee-jerk ;  the  barometer  rose 
froili  the  4th  to  the  8th,  so  did  the  knee-jerk ;  the 
barometer  fell  from  the  8th  to  the  11th,  so  did  the 
knee-jerk  ;  the  barometer  rose  from  the  11th  to  the 
13th,  so  did  the  knee-jerk ;  and  finally,  the  barom- 
eter fell  from  the  13th  to  the  14th,  and  so  did  the 
knee-jerk.  In  general,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  as 
the  barometer  rises  and  falls  the  knee-jerk  rises  and 
falls. 

A  more  careful  examination,  however,  shows  that 
though  this  general  correspondence  existed,  the  two 
did  not  agree  in  the  extent  of  their  variations,  nor 
did  they  vary  in  just  the  same  way  from  day  to  day. 
Thus  the  knee-jerk  fell  markedly  from  the  1st  to 
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the  4th,  and  the  barometer  fell  only  a  little : 
moreover,  the  barometer  rose  from  the  2d  to  the 
3d,  while  the  knee-jerk  was  stationary.  Again, 
one  sees  that  the  knee-jerk  fell  off  from  the  7th 
to  the  8th,  although  the  barometer  was  still  rising. 
These  differences  can  only  be  understood  by  simul- 
taneously comparing  the  three  curves,  and  remem- 
bering that  a  rise  of  temperature  or  a  fall  of  the 
barometer  tends  to  depress  the  knee-jerk,  while  a 
fall  of  temperature  or  a  rise  of  the  barometer 
tends  to  elevate  the  knee-jerk   curve. 

From  the  1st  to  the  9d  the  temperature  rose 
and  the  barometer  fell,  and  both  of  these  influences 
acted  to  lessen  the  movement ;  from  the  2d  to 
the  3d  the  temperature  continued  to  rise  and  the 
barometer  rose,  and  the  counteracting  influences 
caused  the  knee-jerk  to  remain  stationary ;  from 
the  3d  to  the  4th  the  temperature  rose  and  the 
barometer  fell,  and  the  knee-jerk  curve  consequently 
fell  very  low  ;  from  the  4th  to  the  5th  the  tem- 
perature fell  markedly  and  the  barometer  rose  a 
little,  and  the  knee-jerk  began  to  recover ;  from  the 
6th  to  the  7th  the  barometer  rose  markedly,  and  the 
slight  rise  of  temperature  which  occurred,  not  being 
sufficient  to  counteract  its  influence,  the  knee-jerk 
curve  rose  ;  from  the  7th  to  the  8tb  the  continually  in- 
creasing temperature  began  to  make  itself  felt,  so 
that  the  process  became  less  active,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  barometer  continued  to  rise ;  from  the 
8th  to  the  11th  both  the  temperature  rose  and 
the  barometer  fell,  so  that  the  knee-jerk  was  greatly 
depressed;  from  the  11th  to  the  13th  the  temper- 
ature fell  and  the  barometer  rose,  and  both  influ- 
ences assisted  to  restore  the   knee-jerk ;   from  the 
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13th  to  the  14th,  however,  the  barometer  began  to 
fall  again,  and  the  temperature  being  nearly  sta- 
tionary, the  knee-jerk  was  again  depressed. 

These  curves  show  most  clearly  that  the  knee-jerk 
is  closely  dependent  on  changes  in  the  weather,  but, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  something  more  than  weather- 
gauges,  the  variation  is  qualitative  rather  than 
quantitative.  The  fact  that  other  influences  are  at 
work  is  shown  in  the  course  of  the  curve  of  the 
knee-jerk,  when  looked  at  as  a  whole.  Thus  one 
observes  that  the  general  condition  of  the  subject, 
when  looked  at  from  this  standpoint,  was  falling  off 
during  the  two  weeks,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
barometer  was,  on  the  whole,  rising :  moreover,  this 
depression  of  the  knee-jerk  would  seem  to  be  greater 
than  the  rise  of  temperature,  which  occurred  during 
this  time,  could  account  for.  The  fact  is  easily 
explained ;  the  work  involved  in  the  research  and 
in  the  study  of  the  records  gained  in  the  experi- 
ments was  not  small,  and  the  fatigue  which  the  sub- 
ject felt  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight  was  an  un- 
doubted element  in  causing  the  marked  falling  off  of 
the  knee-jerk. 

It  is  no  new  discovery  that  the  general  condition 
of  man  is  greatly  influenced  by  changes  of  the 
weather,  but  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  is  neverthe- 
less valuable  and  may  perhaps  drive  home  the  lesson 
already  learned  by  physicians  and  surgeons  in  their 
practice. 

It  naturally  suggests  itself  that  what  we  call  the 
weather  is  composed  of  other  conditions  beside  those 
recorded  by  the  thermometer  and  the  barometer,  and 
that  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  degree  of  humidity 
of  the  air  and  the  electric  potential  of  the  atmosphere 


may  well  have  an  iofiuence  upon  man.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  degree  of  the  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere  influences  as  greatly  by  determining 
the  evaporation  of  the  perspiration  from  the  skin, 
bat  that  we  are  influenced  by  the  electrical  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  is  by  no  means  as  certain.  One 
knows  so  little  concerning  the  electrical  changes  of 
the  air  that  the  subject  is  always  an  attractive  theme 
for  speculation,  and  one  is  in  the  habit  of  holding  it 
responsible,  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  for  many  peculiar 
feelings  which  he  cannot  otherwise  explain.  The 
idea  is  a  popular  one  and  even  finds  its  way  into  the 
novel  of  the  day.  Thus,  one  reads  :  "I  hastened  to 
do  as  I  was  asked,  the  more  readily  as,  what  with 
fear  and  horror,  and  the  electric  tensioti  of  the  nigbt, 
I  was  myself  restless  and  disposed  for  action."  ' 

Plate  II  was  constructed  to  enable  one  to  readily 
compare  the  variations  of  the  knee-jerk  with  the 
changes  which  all  the  different  components  of  the 
weather  underwent  at  the  same  time. 

The  study  of  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  a  difficult  one  and  requires  the  use  of  special 
appliances.  The  writer  could,  therefore,  scarcely 
have  gained  any  information  on  this  point  had  it  not 
been  for  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Part  Morrill,  who  was 
making  a  special  study  of  this  subject  near  by,  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  curve  of  the  electric 
potential  of  the  atmosphere  given  in  the  chart  is  based 
on  Mr.  Morrill's  figures,  which  state  in  volts  the  elec- 
tric potential  of  the  air  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
earth,  regarded  as  0. 

Explanation  of  Plittt  //.—On  the  first  line,  at  the  top,  are  given 
the  datee,  and  bieneath  them  the  hours  of  the  dav,  from  7  A.  K.  to 
i:  P.  M. 

■  The  Merry  Men,  by  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
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The  first  curve  of  the  chart  shows  the  diurnal  variations  of  the 
knee-jerk  as  determined  by  seven  examinations.  The  average  of 
all  the  experiments  made  at  each  examination  is  represented  by  a 
dot,  placea  at  the  proper  height  with  reference  to  the  millimetre 
scale,  at  the  left  side  of  the  cnart,  and  under  the  day  and  hour  at 
which  the  examination  was  made.  The  lines  connecting  the  dots 
enable  the  eye  to  readily  follow  the  variations  of  the  knee-jerk 
during  each  day.  The  larger  dots  represent  examinations  which 
were  made  directly  after  a  meal. 

On  the  base  line  of  this  knee-jerk  chart  is  recorded  the  direction 
of  the  wind  in  the  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  of  each  day. 

Below  are  arranged,  in  order,  the  curves  which  show  the  vari- 
ations of  the  barometer,  the  thermometer,  the  electric  potential  of 
the  air,  and  the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Each  dot  in 
each  of   these  curves  represents  a  separate  observation,  and  is 

{>laced  at  a  height  corresponding  to  the  scale  at  the  siae  of  the 
atter,  and  under  the  hour  at  which  the  observation  was  made. 

The  heavy  cross  lines  show  the  average  knee-jerk  for  each  day, 
and  the  mean  of  the  barometer,  of  the  thermometer,  and  of  the 
electric  potential  of  the  air  for  April,  as  determined  by  the  obser- 
vations of  a  number  of  years. 

Study  of  Plate  II. — It  seems  to  the  writer  that 
this  chart  is  of  great  value  from  the  negative  evi- 
dence which  it  offers.  It  shows  that  a  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  a  change  in  the  electric 
potential  of  the  atmosphere,  and  slight  changes  in 
the  relative  humidity  of  the  air,  are  without  visible 
influence  upon  the  knee-jerk,  and,  presumably,  upon 
the  central  nervous  system.  It  also  calls  the  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  variations  of  the  barometer 
and  the  thermometer,  though  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  determining  the  height  of  the  daily  average 
of  the  knee-jerk,  are  secondary  to  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue in  their  effect  upon  its  hourly  variations. 

Summary  of  Results  of  Experiments  of  Series 
I. — The  extent  of  the  normal  knee-jerk  is  continually 
undergoing  change.  So  great  are  the  variations, 
even  when  the  subject  is  at  rest,  that  a  correct  idea 
of  the  activity  of  the  process  can  be  gained  only  by 
averag^g  the  results  of  twenty  or  more  experiments. 
The  average  knee-jerk  varies  in  amount  at  different 


times  of  day,  being  as  a  rule  greatest  in  the  morn- 
ing, soon  after  breakfast,  and  being  very  much  less 
at  night.  The  decline  which  occurs  as  the  day  ad- 
vances is  very  irregular,  but,  in  general,  the  knee- 
jerk  is  larger  after  each  meal.  Finally,  the  extent 
of  the  knee-jerk  may  differ  greatly  on  different  days. 

The  causes  of  these  variations  of  the  knee-jerk  are 
not  only  alterations  in  the  muscles  and  nerves  in. 
volved  in  the  process,  but,  to  a  still  greater  degree, 
changes  in  the  activity  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem, either  as  a  whole  or  in  part.  Thus  fatigue, 
hunger,  enervating  weather  and  sleep,  conditions 
which  decrease  the  activity  of  the  whole  central 
nervous  system,  decrease  the  average  knee-jerk, 
while  rest,  nourishment,  invigorating  weather,  and 
wakefulness,  influences  which  increase  the  activity 
of  the  central  nervous  system,  increase  the  average 
knee-jerk.  These  influences  account  for  the  diurnal 
variations  of  the  knee-jerk,  while  the  multitude  of 
changes  that  are  seen  to  occur  within  short  intervals 
of  time  are  due  to  temporary  alterations  in  the  ac- 
tivity of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  and  cord.  Thus 
voluntary  movements  and  strong  emotions,  when 
synchronous  with  the  blow,  are  found  to  increase  the 
movement ;  and  this  is  noticed  even  during  sleep 
when  the  dreams  are  vivid.  Similarly,  sensory  irri- 
tations, even  when  not  strong  enough  to  produce 
visible  reflex  actions,  may  markedly  reinforce  the 
knee-jerk,  but  whether  on  account  of  their  effect 
upon  the  brain,  or  upon  the  spinal  cord,  must  be 
proved  by  future  experiments. 

Inasmuch  as  the  normal  respiratory  movements 
and  quiet  thought  were  not  seen  to  influence  the  pro- 
cess, it  seems  probable  that  the  action  of  the  many 
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mechanisms  of  the  central  nervous  system,  except 
when  very  strong,  is  not  accompanied  by  the  devel- 
opment of  reenforcing  influences  ;  this  is  far  from 
xjertain,  however,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  origin  of  but 
few  of  the  more  delicate  reenf orcing  influences  were 
discovered,  this  interesting  question  must  be  left 
open  to  future  study. 

In  general,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the  knee-jerk 
is  increased  and  diminished  by  whatever  increases 
and  diminishes  the  activity  of  the  central  nervous 
system  as  a  whole,  and  that  it  is  even  more  notice- 
ably altered  by  temporary  changes  in  the  activity  of 
x^ertain  mechanisms  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain. 

In  the  experiments  described  in  this  paper  it  was 
found  that  the  movements  of  the  foot,  caused  by 
knee-jerks  that  were  produced  by  the  usual  blow, 
t.  e.,  when  the  hanmier  fell  through  an  arc  of  40°, 
varied  from  0  millimetres  to  130  millimetres.  Still 
greater  movements  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
seen  had  vigorous  reenforcements  occurred  at  the 
time  when  the  average  knee-jerk  was  higher.  The 
average  movement  gained  from  the  results  of  the 
2,320  experiments  of  this  series  was  forty  milli- 
metres. The  least  blow  which  was  seen  to  produce 
a  movement  of  the  foot  was  obtained  by  letting  the 
hanmier  fall  through  an  arc  of  20°. 

The  Results  of  Experiments  of  Series  II. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  of  Series  I  were  so 
remarkable  that  it  seemed  to  the  writer  that  he 
ought  not  to  publish  them  without  assuring  himself 
of  their  correctness.  He  accordingly  undertook  a 
second  series  of  experiments,  which  extended  like 
the  first  over  two  weeks,  and  which  diif ered  from 
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:  that  nine  instead  of  seven  exami- 
on  each  day.  The  two  extra 
:  were  made,  the  one  between  eleven 
ydock  in  the  morning,  the  other,  be- 
nd five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  These 
t  were  made  with  all  the  care  that  was 
h  to  tfc*  previous  series,  but  it  seems  unnecessary 
k  the  results  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
l^waffhwioDB  reached  in  the  second  series  of  ex- 
Ugl^BMttta  corroborated  those  which  were  obtained  in 
■IkkHlKl  swritfs  in  every  particular.  There  were  the 
Htm*  extraordinary  variations  in  the  extent  of  the 
)tttiM-^ks  produced  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  sec- 
imfrf  The  average  knee-jerk  was  found  to  he  high- 
^ak  stfon  after  breakfast,  and  to  be  low  at  night,  and 
ik  *•»  "s*"*'"  to  be  higher  after  than  before  each  meal. 
tW  vxlra  examinations,  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
fHwuoon  and  afternoon,  showed,  moreover,  that  the 
^K^^rotEe  knee-jerk  gradually  fell  throughout  the  fore- 
ilfHMi  and  throughout  the  afternoon,  unless  some  un- 
1  counteracting  influence  prevailed.  It  was  also 
flOHod  that  the  average  knee-jerk  changed  from  day 
t9i<tKy>  l>ut  the  variations  in  the  weather  during  this 
|M>iod  were  so  slight  that  the  other  influences  which 
JMwmine  the  general  condition  of  the  individual 
were  most  active  in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
leverage  knee-jerk.  The  average  movement  gained 
from  the  3,156  experiments  of  this  series  was  33 
millimetres.  Finally,  all  the  sources  of  reenforce- 
luent  which  were  noticed  during  the  first  series  were 
found  to  be  active  during  the  second. 

As  a  proof  of  these  statements  the  author  appends 
It  table  which  gives  a  summary  of  the  results  gained 
in  Series  II,  the  table  being  made  on  the  same  plan 
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as  tbe  table  on  page  39,  which  gives  the  summaiy  of 
the  results  of  Series  I. 


Sdmmaby  of  Results  of  Examinations  of  Sebies  II. 
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DERMAL    SENSITIVENESS   TO    GRADUAL    PRES- 
SURE CHANGES. 
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Fontana  observed  that  when  a  very  slight  pressure 
was  applied  directly  to  an  excised  motor  nerve  it 
might  be  made  to  increase  so  gradually  as  to  crush 
the  nerve  without  causing  its  muscle  to  contract. 
Af anasieff  and  Rosenthal  found  also  that  temperature 
might  be  increased  and  decreased  so  gradually  as  to 
kill  a  motor  nerve  trunk  without  stimulating  it.  Hit- 
ter and  others  since  have  found  that  the  electric  cur- 
rent has  no  effect  if  the  density  of  the  current  is  made 
to  vary  slowly  enough,  Heinzman'  undertook  a 
more  serious  experimental  solution  of  the  question 
whether  a  thermal  stimulus  could  increase  so  gradu- 
ally as  to  be  unobserved  by  the  sensory  nerves  so 
that  death  would  finally  supervene  without  any 
movement  of  either  resistance  or  escape  on  the  part 
of  the  animal.  Frogs  were  heated  (a)  locally  with 
a  leg  in  water  gradually  warmed,  and  (6)  totally  by 
sitting  on  a  cork  floating  in  a  cylinder  of  water, 
though  it  was  much  harder  to  hoi!  intact  and  normal 
than  brained  or  reflex  frogs  without  sensation 
enough  to  cause  motion.     Their  sensory  seemed  to 
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conform  to  motor  nerves  in  this  respect.  Fratscher* 
repeated  these  experiments,  heating  very  gradually, 
by  means  of  a  lamp  applied  to  the  small  bulbous  end 
of  a  tube  conununicating  with  the  large  vase  of  water 
in  which  the  animals  were  exposed,  and  found  he 
could  even  induce  rigor  mortis  in  normal  frogs  by 
inmiersing  only  a  small  portion  of  the  body  in  the 
fluid.  Acid  and  alkali  stimuli  he  found  might  also 
be  applied  so  gradually  as  to  kill  the  tissues  without 
stimulating  movement.  The  researches  of  W.  T. 
Sedgwick,^  to  whose  discussion  of  the  topic  the 
reader  is  referred,  seem  to  show  conclusively  that  in 
the  case  of  heat  this  cannot  be  due  to  a  diminished 
irritability  of  the  spinal  cord  by  reason  of  the  heat 
carried  into  it  by  the  blood,  and  that  organs  with  a 
basis  of  protoplasm  cannot  so  far  reverse  its  laws  as 
to  completely  lose  functional  power  with  no  pre- 
liminary phase  of  increased  activity. 

Quite  apart,  however,  from  the  question  of  pain- 
less death  in  such  cases  the  problem  of  the  gradual 
differentiation  of  sensation,  though  so  little  explored, 
abounds  in  practical  and  theoretical  implications  of 
great  interest,  and  a  series  of  determinations  was  be- 
gun here  in  1884  upon  the  pressure-sense  according 
to  the  following  method :  A  balance,  devised  and 
made  expressly  for  this  purpose,  consisted  of  a  solid 
iron  base  and  a  strong  brass  beam  seventy-two 
centimetres  long,  hung  on  a  steel  edge  and  sensitive 
enough  to  be  far  beyond  the  limit  of  differential 
perception  with  the  initial  weights  used.  Along  the 
whole  length  of  the  beam  runs  an  edged  iron  plate, 

*  Weber  continuirliche  und  langsame  Nervenreizung;  Jenaische 
Zeitschrift.    N.  F.  1. 1.  (1876)  S.  130. 

•On  the  variation  of  reflex  excitability  in  the  fiog  induced  by 
changes  of  temperature.  Studies  from  the  Biological  Laboratory 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1882.    Page  385. 
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made  very  true,  to  serve  as  the  track  for  a  truck, 
from  which  was  suspended  a  little  platform  to  carry 
weights.  To  this  was  attached  a  long  horizontal 
band  running  about  the  drum  of  a  kjinograph, 
which  we  used  as  a  motor  on  account  of  its  ap- 
proximately uniform  rate  of  motion,  changes  in  the 
latter  being  found,  by  careful  measurement,  so 
small  within  the  times  we  used  that  they  could  be 
disregarded.  The  contact  of  the  knife  edge,  on 
which  the  balance  was  pivoted,  with  its  support,  the 
center  of  the  pivots  of  the  wheels  on  the  truck,  and 
the  application  of  the  force  by  means  of  the  band, 
were  all  on  the  same  level,  and  by  this  means  the 
effects  of  traction  on  the  free  oscillation  of  the  bal- 
ance were  so  slight  that  sudden  reversals  of  the 
direction  of  motion,  which  could  he  brought  about 
instantly  at  any  time  by  a  key  described  in  a  pre- 
vious communication  [Mind.  No.  XL.,  page  5fl7]. 
did  not  sensibly  affect  it.  The  car,  which,  after 
careful  experiments  with  flowing  sand  (which  sug- 
gests how  irregular  the  best  hour-glasses  must  have 
been),  was  found  to  be  much  more  reliable,  may 
thus  travel  along  the  entire  length  of  the  beam,  and 
bearing  any  weight  placed  on  its  platform,  at  any 
rate  in  which  the  drum  can  be  set  in  motion,  and  a 
pointer  which  it  carries  may  be  made  to  pass  over 
the  divisions  of  the  millimetre-scale  on  the  track  to 
the  beat  of  a  metronome.  Certain  suitable  veloci- 
ties and  weights  with  the  rate  of  increment  of 
pressure  per  second  were  carefully  predetermined. 
Under  one  end  of  the  beam  was  a  metalic  button, 
any  size  of  which  could  be  used,  which  was  covered 
with  rubber  to  eliminate  temperature  sensations — 
a  matter  which,  where  the  contact  of  such  an 
arrangement  is  for  so    long  times,    must  be  con- 
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stantly  regarded — ^by  which  the  pressure  was  applied 
to  the  skin^  and  on  the  other  end  of  the  beam  was 
a  small  table  with  fixed  positions  for  counter- 
weights, by  which,  together  with  the  position  of 
the  car,  which  could  be  started  at  its  full  velocity 
at  once,  the  amount  of  initial  pressure  was  determ- 
ined. To  minimize  oscillations  the  counterweight 
was  removed  by  means  of  a  cam. 

The  mode  of  making  observations  upon  the  volar 
tip  of  the  index  finger,  e.  g.,  is  as  follows  :  The  arm 
is  rested  on  a  comfortable  support,  the  hand  turned 
upward  and  the  eyes  closed.  A  special  receptacle  is 
made  to  fit  the  whole  surface  of  the  nail  into  which 
it  is  laid  just  under  the  button,  which  is  brought 
down  to  within  a  millimetre  of  it  by  a  screw  sup- 
porting the  other  overweighted  end  of  the  beam. 
At  a  signal  the  counterweight  is  lifted  by  the  cam, 
and  after  a  fixed  interval  of  from  one  to  four  sec- 
onds, during  which  all  oscillations,  if  there  be  any, 
has  ceased,  by  a  turn  of  the  key  the  car  begins  to 
move  without  noise  or  jar,  and  the  differentiation 
begins,  while  the  time,  involving  the  amount  of  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  weight,  is  recorded  by  a  met- 
ronome till  the  percipient  decides  whether  the 
weight  is  increasing  or  decreasing  and  signals  to 
stop  the  apparatus,  and  says  plus  or  minus  accord- 
ingly. The  wrong  judgments  by  all  observers 
throughout  were  found  to  be  so  very  rare  that  they 
have  been  disregarded.  The  protocol  thus  gives  us 
the  point  of  application  (commonly  the  tip  of  the  left 
forefinger),  the  initial  weight,  the  absolute  amount 
of  pressure  increase  or  decrease  per  second,  and  the 
time  required  for  a  judgment.  As  the  experimenta- 
tions progressed  the  two  chief  causes  of  variation, 
viz. :  changing  degrees  of  attentives  and  of  cer- 
tainty, steadily  diminished. 
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In  the  preceding  table  the  upper  horizontal  line 
expresses  the  initial  weight  in  grammes.  The  rate 
of  differentiation  per  second  is  always  y^^  of  this. 
The  numbers  are  seconds  and  fractions  of  seconds. 
Of  the  signs  prefixed  plus  denotes  increase  of  weight 
and  minus  decrease,  the  numbers  above  with  no 
sign  being  the  average  of  the  two  below.  Each 
number  is  an  average,  of  twenty  single  experiments. 
Thus,  with  an  initial  weight  of  five  grammes,  where 
the  rate  of  differentiation  would  be  0.16  grammes 
per  second,  it  takes  Y.  M.  22.10  seconds  to  make  up 
his  mind  with  confidence  whether  the  change  of 
pressure  he  knows  from  the  signal  is  taking  place, 
is  an  increase  or  a  decrease,  while  J.  M.  decides 
in  15.45  seconds. 

Table  II. 


1 A       mr 

4                   2 

Tinr       Tmr 

Th 

iriir 

sio 

H.B.N. 

;      3.28 
4-3.25 
—3.31 

7.36 
4-7.23 
—7.50 

9.36 
4-9.23 
—9.50 

15.29       20.36 
4-14.67   4-19.00 
—16.00  ;— 21.83 

H.N. 

3.70         5.55 
4-3.80     4-5.40 
—3.60  :  —5.70 

8.20 
4-7.90 
—8.50 

8.15 
4-7.65 
—8.65 

12.50 
4-11.90 
—13.10 

21.50 
4-21.33  j 

—21.71 

£.H.B. 

3.05 
4-3.10 
—3.00 

5.40 
4-5.40 
—5.30 

7.88 
4-6.80 
—8.70 

8.48 
4-7.66 
—9.23 

9.96 

4-9.25 

—10  60 

14.68 
4-14.91 
—14.46 

J.  M. 

6.45         11.4 
4-4.1        4-8.6 
—8.6    ,  —14.6 

9.9 

4-10.2 

—9.6 

11.7 

4-11.2 

12.2 

21.2 
4-20.5 
—21.9 

80. 
4-85. 
—75. 

Y.M. 

3.43 
4-3.44 
—3.42 

4.58 
4-4.93 
-4.36 

8.10 
4-9.12 
—7.10 

11.65 

4-9.88 

—12.98 

22.76  :    34.04 
4-21.00  '4-31.60 

24.40       37.80 

1 

66.00 
4-67.00 
—65.00 

C.  H. 

4.40 
4-4.80 
-4.00 

4.85 
4-5.10 
-4.60 

5.25 
4-5.10 
—5.40 

5.85 
4-6.10 
—5.60 

7.40 
4-7.10 
—7.70 

7.60 
4-8.00 
—7.20 
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In  Table  II  the  initial  or  threshold  weight  is  con- 
stantly 60  grammes/  which  from  Table  I  seems 
about  the  most  favorable  for  all  individuals  for 
further  exploring  the  psycho-physic  relation  here, 
and  the  rate  of  differentiation  varies  from  ^y^  to  -^ 
of  this  threshold  value  per  second,  the  numbers  as 
before  representing  seconds  and  each  expressing  an 
average  of  twenty  single  records. 
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In  Table  III.  the  upper  horizontal  line  represents 
initial  weights  in  a  series  of  observations,  the  differ- 
entiations being  always  j^  of  the  threshold  per 
second.  The  figures  of  the  table  represent  the 
grammes  and  fractions  of  a  gramme  it  was  found 
necessary  to  add  or  subtract  before  the  difference 
was  perceived.  This  was  calculated  from  the  first 
table. 
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The  fourth  table  represents  the  ratio  between  the 
threshold  and  the  numbers  expressed  in  the  third 
table.  In  that  table  it  was  necessary  for  an  initial 
weight  of  5  grammes  to  be  differentiated  to  the 
amoimt  of  two  and  seventy-eight  hundredths 
grammes  in  order  that  the  difference  should  be 
perceived  by  H.  N.,  and  five  is  to  this  number 
as  twenty  to  fifty-six  hundredths,  as  is  shown  in 
Table  IV. 


TTnr         TT!"         TIT         TTT    ]    ITS         JTS     ''     TBt 


M  (  17.76  I  13.12 
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Table  VI. 


i^Ar 

tU 

Ttr 

Tfir 

Th 

tJt 

ih(f 

H.B.N. 

1.21 
+1.22 
—1.23 

1.23        1.15 
+1.23     +1.15 
—1.24     —1.15 

1.12 
+1.11 
—1.13 

1.08 
+1.08 
—1.09 

H.N. 

1.47 
+1.49 
—1.46 

1.35 
+1.34 
—1.36 

1.26 
+1.25 
—1.27 

1.13 
+1.12 
—1.14 

1.1 

+1.1 
—1.1 

1.09 
+1.08 
—1.09 

G.H.B. 

1.39 
+1.40 
—1.38 

1.34 
+1.34 
—1.34 

1.25 
+1.22 
—1.28 

1.13 
+1.12 
—1.14 

1.08 
+1.07 
-1.08 

1.06 
+1.06 
—1.06 

J.  M. 

1.4 
+1.26 
—1.43 

1.36        1.16 
+1.26     +1.18 
—1.46    —1.15 

1 

1.09 
+1.07 
—1.10 

1.08 
+1.08 
—1.09 

1.16 
+1.17 
—1.15 

Y.M. 

1.44 
+1.44 
—1.44 

1.29 
+1.31 
—1.28 

1.27 
+1.31 
—1.24 

1.18 
+1.16 
—1.20 

1.18 
4-1.17 
—1.19 

1.13 
+1.12 
—1.15 

1.13 
+1.13 
—1.13 

C.  H. 

1.56 
+1.61 
—1.51 

1.31 
+1.33 
—1.29 

1.17 
+1.16 
—1.17 

1.09        1.06 
+1.1       +1.06 
—1.09    —1.06 

1.03 
+1.03 
—1.03 

The  fifth  table  represents  the  same  relations  as  the 
third,  except  that  the  calculation  is  based  on  the  ex- 
periments of  the  second  table,  while  the  third  table 
is  based  on  the  first.  The  sixth  table  represents  the 
same  relations  as  the  fourth,  except  that  it  is  based 
on  the  fifth  as  the  fourth  is  based  on  the  third. 

These  results  are  presented  so  clearly  in  tables  IV 
and  VI  that  graphic  representation  in  terms  of  ord- 
nates  and  abscissas  is  unnecessary.  They  are  more 
nearly  uniform  with  Y.  M.,  H.  N.  and  H.  B.  N.,  while 
the  other  three  deviate  more  from  these  and  from  each 
other.  A  relation  very  inaccurately  approaching  the 
constancy  expressed  by  Weber's  law  is  obvious,  but 
is  not  only  inexact,  but  appears  only  within  limits 
themselves  also  subject  to  wide  individual  varia- 
tions.    C,  H.  (of  Tables  I  and  IV  e.  g.)  recognizes  a 
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differentiation  of  a  constant  rate  per  second  with 
from  as  little  as  five  up  to  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
grammes  as  an  initial  weiglit.  while  H.  B.  N.  does  not 
reach  any  constancy  with  an  initial  weight  less  than 
that  of  the  upper  limit  of  C.  H.  The  latter  subject 
(C.  H.)  was  however  especially  selected  from  a  furni- 
ture factory  as  a  polisher  and  sand-paperer  of  exquis- 
ite pressure  sense.  This  wide  range  of  individual 
variation,  which  may  be  caused  by  both  culture  and 
heredity,  may  be  utilized  by  anthropological  methods, 
but  from  the  results  of  experiments  in  the  field  of 
the  psycho-physic  law  most  analgous  to  ours  was 
perhaps  hardly  to  have  been  expected,  at  least  with 
students  with  fingers  uncalloused  by  manual  labor. 

Compared  with  the  sensibility  to  differences  of 
pressure  determined  by  the  more  faultess  of  the 
many  experiments  with  the  appreciation  of  weights 
successively  applied,  our  results  show  on  the  whole 
less  sensitiveness.  In  some  cases  a  change  of  ^  or 
jJj  or  even  less  of  the  initial  weight  has  been  perceived 
while  with  us,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
{which  seem  e.  g.  in  Tables  II  and  V  to  be  when  a 
variation  of  ^i^  of  the  initial  weight  of  50  grammes 
occurred  per  second)  the  judgment  responds  to  a 
variation  of  about  ^'j. 

In  the  study  of  capillary  blood  pressure  in  the  hu- 
man skin  made  hy  v,  Kries.'  a  plate  of  glass  was  ap- 
plied to  the  dermal  surface  and  its  pressure  regulated 
by  weights  suspended  to  it  below,  and  the  effect,  meas- 
ured hy  the  amount  of  paling,  observed.  The  differ- 
ent thickness,  rigidity  and  vascularity  of  the  skin,  aa 
well  as  the  method  of  observation,  made  results   by 


'Ub«r  den  Druck  in  den  Blutcapillai 
Lndwig'fl  Arbeiten,  1875. 
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this  method  very  inexact.  Yet  the  great  effect  upon 
capillary  pressure  produced  by  raising  or  depressing 
the  arm,  though  much  less  than  would  be  caused  by 
the  different  positions  of  the  limb,  according  to  hy- 
drostatic laws,  was  so  considerable  as  to  suggest  a 
precaution  against  possible  errors  which  we  observed 
by  keeping  the  hand  at  the  same  relative  altitude 
with  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  Again,  Fech- 
ner  admits  that  the  pressure  sense  is  liable  to  errors 
in  that  the  elasticity  of  the  skin  prevents  the  pressure 
upon  the  nerve  in  terminal  organs  from  correspond- 
ing exactly  with  the  weight  laid  on  the  skin.  The 
depression  of  the  skin  touched  by  the  button  was 
measured  by  means  of  a  cyclometer  by  Y.  M.  for 


VaiiUUO     YVCl^UtD    UpUJJ.    IllD    K) 

'Wll    UU^t^ID    iXO    i.UllUWD 

Weight. 

Depression. 

5  Grammes. 

.2151  Millimetres. 

10 

.4992 

20        '* 

1.0078 

30        - 

1.3310 

40 

1.6784 

50 

1.7187 

100 

2.7490 

200 

3.0616 

With  our  apparatus  the  smallest  initial  weights 
used  bring  the  button  in  contact  with  the  skin  over 
its  entire  surface,  and  pressure  does  not  increase  the 
surface  of  contact  as  would  be  the  case  with  a  larger 
button.  Increasing  weight  depresses  new  skin  from 
a  wider  and  wider  area  around  the  surface  of  con- 
tact, and  may  change  the  distribution  of  pressure 
over   this  surface,  especially  as   between  its  centre 
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and  edges.  Time  is  also  probably  a  factor  of  the 
amount  of  depression  and  expulsion  of  blood.  "With 
the  largest  weights  and  longest  times  used  by 
us,  however,  there  is  no  distinct  indication  of  in- 
eensitiveness  increasing  with  the  gradualness  of  the 
increment  that  seems  due  to  local  anaemia  by  pres- 
sure. If  sensitive  human  tissue  can  be  crushed  with- 
out pain  by  increasing  the  pressure  gradually  enough 
after  the  analogy  of  Heinzmann's  and  Fratscher's 
experiments  with  beat  applied  to  normal  frogs,  or 
even  unusually  great  pressure-differentiation  can 
be  made  so  gradual  as  to  escape  attention  when 
especially  directed  to  it.  a  different  apparatus 
method  of  experimentation  than  that  used  in  this 
series  of  observations  is  needed. 

How,  then,  shall  we  explain  the  new  relation  that 
appears  between  the  last  two  columns  of  Table  II.? 
Here,  when  the  rate  of  differentiation  of  a  constant 
initial  weight  is  j|^  per  second  the  time  is  nearly 
double  what  it  is  for  a  rate  of  differentiation  of  j^J^ 
per  second  for  Y.  M.  and  nearly  quadrupled  for 
J.  M.  If  the  law  of  constant  increment  held  irre- 
spective of  time,  the  numbers  in  each  column  should 
be  double  those  corresponding  to  them  in  the  column 
before,  which  occurs  in  but  one  case  and  approxi- 
mately only  in  a  very  few  other  sporadic  cases.  In- 
deed, even  the  results  of  the  last  column  may  possi- 
bly be  sporadic.  We  should  expect  however  a 
priori  a  point  somewhere  where  an  increase  in  the 
time  of  applying  a  differentiation  would  diminish 
sensitiveness  for  it,  but  that  this  is  reached  in  the 
last  two  columns  of  Table  II.,  the  results  are  too  few 
to  make  us  certain.  Another  problem  presented  by 
Tablell.  is  to  account  for  the  great  obtuseness  for 
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differentiations  applied  at  a  relatively  rapid  rate. 
J.  M.,  e.  g.,  is  nearly  four  times  as  sensitive  to  dif- 
ferentiation applied  at  the  rate  of  ^g-^,  of  the  original 
weight,  as  he  is  when  it  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  yf^ 
of  it  per  second. 

In  the  best  psycho-physic  experiments  involving 
the  comparison  of  two  weights,  they  are  applied  suc- 
cessively, with  a  definite  time  for  contact,  interval 
of  rest,  etc. — ^the  application  of  both  weights  occu- 
pying e.  g.  five  seconds — and  the  attention  is  then 
directed  to  the  task  of  comparing  the  impression 
superposed  in  memory.  In  pressure,  as  opposed  to 
lifting  tests,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
speed  of  application  and  levitation  of  the  weights. 
With  the  second  weight  we  might  conceive  that  cells 
excited  by  the  first  are  reexcited,  a  few  being  left 
out  of  function,  or  a  few  new  ones  excited,  accord- 
ing as  the  heavier  weight  comes  first  or  last.  By 
this  method  of  gradual  differentiation,  however,  the 
acts  of  comparison  and  judgment  must  go  on  during 
the  process  of  the  change,  and  the  more  rapid  it  is 
the  greater  the  distraction.  The  comparison  is  made 
between  an  initial  pressure  held  in  memory  and  a 
present  changing  sensation.  If  memory  were  merely 
a  faint  sensation  rapidly  loosing  intensity,  we  should 
have  a  double  differentiation.  The  remembered 
initial  pressure  would  fade  like  an  after-image, 
while  the  present  pressure  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  the  differential  sensibility  would  be  finer 
than  in  the  old  method.  The  fact  that  it  is  less  so 
cannot  be  entirely  explained  by  the  time  required  to 
stop  the  apparatus  after  a  judgment  is  made,  for 
that  reduces  itself  in  our  experiment  nearly  to  the 
reaction  time  from  ear  to  hand  of  the  person  con- 
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trulling  the  drum,  for  the  subject  under  observation 
gave  the  signal  to  stop  the  apparatus  as  soon  as  he 
felt  a  judgment  within  his  reach,  as  it  were,  and  it 
was  expressed  and  recorded  later.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  a  part,  perhaps  considerable,  of  the 
apparent  decrease  of  sensibility  from  rapid  ilifEeren- 
tiation  is  due  to  this  constant  error,  but  not  all. 
Besides  the  perception-time  a  longer  time  is  required 
to  relate  the  two  impressions  in  consciousness. 
The  mind,  our  subjects  think,  does  not  keep  or  have 
at  any  time  an  image  or  feeling  of  continuous  incre- 
ment or  decrement.  Continuity  here  seems  an  im- 
possible perception.  The  attention  rather  singles 
out  an  instant  or  degree  of  pressure  and  compares 
it  with  another  instant  and  degree  of  pressure  still 
further  past  (and,  in  fact,  not  invariably  the  period 
of  the  initial  weight),  and  an  impression  arises  or 
does  not  arise,  which  it  is  perhaps  quite  as  correct  to 
speak  of  as  a  sensation  of  difference,  with  a  toler- 
ably clear  threshold  of  its  own,  as  a  judgment.  In- 
deed, it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  excite  a  sensation 
of  continuous  increment.  Again,  with  certain  initial 
weights  and  certain  rather  rapid  rates  of  differ- 
entiation, it  is  hard  not  to  believe  that  the  sensation 
changes  in  quality  as  it  changes  in  quantity,  and 
it  may  be  impossible,  with  different  tactile  organs 
or  fibre-ends  at  different  depths  of  the  skin,  to  get 
a  quautitive  change  of  entire  purity.  It  is  hard, 
however,  to  resist  the  impression  that,  quite  apart 
from  these  minimal  and  inconstant  changes  of 
quality,  the  attention  finds  it  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible to  grasp  continuity  in  the  form  of  quantitative 
or  intensive  change,  but  rather  that  the  directness 
of  a  graduated  series  is  the  basis  immediately  given, 
and  that  continuity  is  derivative  and  inferred. 
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Constancy,  or  uniformity,  (as  distinct  from  con- 
tinuity), of  sensory  increment  is  of  course  not  to  be 
expected  here,  for  it  is  the  stimulus  that  increases 
uniformly  per  second,  and  the  sensation,  according 
to  the  law  of  Weber,  must  increase  more  slowly. 
Each  second  of  increase  bears  a  constantly  less  ratio 
to  the  total  pressure  of  the  preceding  second,  and  if 
the  pressure  is  decreasing,  is  in  a  larger  ratio  to  it. 
Thus,  as  the  differentiation  goes  on,  a  longer  and 
longer  time  is  necessary  to  create  a  given  ratio  for 
increasing  and  a  less  and  less  time  for  decreasing 
pressures.  This  fact  probably  is  the  chief  cause  of 
the  rather  large  average  errors  for  increasing 
weight.  The  later  seconds  effect  even  less  sensory 
modifications  than  the  first.  Both  greater  sensitive- 
ness and  less  average  error  in  time  might  therefore 
be  expected  from  decreasing  pressures.  The  figures 
show,  however,  on  the  contrary,  less  sensitiveness 
and  no  greater  uniformity.  The  most  obvious  cause 
for  this  result  is  fatigue.  The  cells,  relieved  from 
the  effects  of  pressure,  have  been  excited  longest, 
while  the  mind  has  less  interest  in  vanishing  than 
in  augmenting  impression,  and  it  is  harder  to  bring 
the  attention  to  bear  on  them. 

In  an  interesting  study  by  F.  C.  Muller,i  which 
was  begun  on  the  excised  nerve-muscle  preparations 
of  frogs,  but  extended  to  motor  and  then  to  sensory 
human  nerves  percutaneously  excited  and  pointing 
to  a  "  neurophysic,"  in  place  of  the  psycho-physic 
law,  the  author  conceives  changed  excitability  as  an 
essential  property  of  sensation.  In  the  experiments 
of  Wedenskii,  and   especially  of   Bowditch^,  whose 

^Phvsiologische  Studien  ueber  Phychophysik.  Archiv  f.  Anat 
<Sf  Physiol,  1886.     Heft.  IV. 

•Science  Aug.  27,  1886. 
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tests  Beem  as  conclueive  as  they  are  important, 
changes  due  to  fatigue  cannot  be  assumed  for  the 
nerve  fibre,  but  must  be  limited  to  terminal  organs, 
the  blood  supply  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  re- 
duced by  pressure,  and  to  central  cells."  Our  experi- 
ments allow  no  interval  for  rest  and  increased  sensi- 
tiveness between  the  two  degrees  of  pressure,  which 
give  rise  to  the  impression  of  difference  such  as 
intervenes  in  the  application  of  two  successive 
weights.  Where  the  transition  is  directly  from  one 
degree  of  stimulus  to  another,  with  no  temporal  in- 
terruption, the  process  cannot  be  the  same  as  when 
a  period  of  rest  intervenes,  or  even,  as  in  Midler's 
experiments,  where  on  the  basis  of  the  stimulus  of  a 
constant  current  another  stimulus  in  the  form  of 
negative  variation  is  applied.  Another  complexity, 
also  tending  to  make  decision  hard  and  slow,  is  that 
there  are  really  three  degrees  of  pressure  to  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind — the  original  pressure  as  well 
as  the  alternative  of  increase  or  decrease — while  in  the 
most  approved  application  of  Fechner's  three  meth- 
ods the  problem  has  but  two  terms.  The  method  of 
middle  gradation  only  admits  of  comparison  even 
in  this  respect  with  ours.  Thus,  in  fine,  whether  we 
look  at  the  number  of  terms  involved  in  each  verdict 
of  consciousness,  fatigue,  the  nature  of  the  mental 
activity  involved,  the  results,  or  every  detail  of 
method,  we  have  here  a  new  standpoint  for  viewing 
psycho-physic  relations,  and  few  if  any  safe  infer- 
ences from  one  to  the  other  between  the  work  of 
Weber  and  Fechner  and  their  successors  and  ours 
can  be  trusted.  We  are  here  confronted  with  new 
problems  of  great  range  and  importance,  which  the 
above  preliminary  results,  very  far  from  solving, 
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barely  suggest.  What  is  the  ratio,  e.  g.,  between 
increasing  suddenness  and  decreasing  weight  in  pro- 
ducing a  given  sensory  effect?  On  the  one  hand 
the  mind  has  a  horror  of  what  is  sudden  which  may 
amount  aknost  or  quite  to  kataplexy,  which  knowl- 
edge of  law  and  power  of  prediction  serve  to  allevi- 
ate ;  and,  on  the  other,  great  changes,  if  very 
gradual,  are  not  only  imperceptible,  but  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  indirect  and  often  very  circuitous 
inference.  If  we  compare  the  conscious  minds  of 
men  to  balances,  some  tipping  to  a  greater  and  some 
to  a  less  weight,  we  can  only  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion why  they  do  not  tip  to  still  finer  stimuli, 
like  the  millionth  leaf  in  Leibnitz's  forest,  by  say- 
ing that,  on  the  one  hand,  a  practical  threshold  re- 
lieves it  from  distractions  and  irrelevancies  and 
favors  concentration  by  abstraction,  or  else  that 
nature,  as  it  were,  suspects  consciousness,  and  that 
its  too  g^at  acuteness  has  been  a  disadvantage,  and 
that  attention  must  not  be  too  discriminative  nor 
admitted  to  all  spheres  of  life.  It  is  at  least  im- 
possible to  see  any  more  contradiction  between  the 
law  of  probabilities  and  what  Fechner  would  call  the 
threshold  theory  of  life,  than  between  the  untonality 
of  octaves  played  by  the  wind  on  an  ^olian  harp 
and  the  same  octaves  on  a  piano  with  a  pure  un- 
tempered  scale.  Consciousness,  in  some  of  its  as- 
pects, has  an  articulating  habit  of  dropping  the 
fingers  down  upon  the  strings  instead  of  sliding 
them  along. 

The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  a  series  of 
records  with  heavy  initial  pressure  and  slow  rates 
of  differentiation,  these  being  the  conditions  most 
favorable  to  fine  discrimination : 
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1000. 

600. 

250. 

126. 

Y.M 

M.G 

J.T 

+ 
100. 
88. 
60. 

0 
92! 

128. 
104. 

94. 

+ 
66. 

38. 
26. 

0 
76. 

72. 

78. 
56. 
44. 

+   0 

20.  20. 
23.  28. 

;  23. 1  29. 

21. 
26. 

28. 

+ 
18. 
11. 
10. 

0 

21. 
13 

11. 

18. 
12. 

11. 

Average... 

82. 

105. 

104. 

43. 

B9.;  60. 

i  22.1  25, 

25. 

13. 

18. 

13. 

All  the  figures  in  this  table  are  grammes.  Those 
above  are  the  four  initial  weights,  and  the  rest  are 
grammes  of  increase,  rest  or  decrease  before  the 
judgment  was  made,  the  rate  of  differentiation 
throughout  being  0.4  per  cent,  of  the  initial  weight 
per  second,  each  figure  expressing  the  average  of 
fifteen  single  observations,  and  the  grammes  under 
each  of  the  four  middle  zero  columns  expressing 
the  differentiation  that  would  have  taken  place  if 
differentTation~\there  had  been.  Here  again  there 
is  a  general  approximation  to  a  constant  ratio.  The 
differential  sensibility  is  finer  than  with  smaller 
initial  weights.  With  all  these  weights,  and  espe- 
cially the  lightest,  it  takes  much  longer  to  perceive 
rest  or  a  minus  quantity.  This  is  expressed  less, 
however,  in  the  table  above  than  in  the  following 
table  of  errors — 

Table  IX. 


0  -  + 

-_0 

1000 

600 

250 

125 

4. 
40. 
24. 

1 

38! 
21. 
10, 

The  figures  in   the   above  table  express  the  per 
cent,  of  mistaken  judgments,  (calculated  for  not  far 
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from  fifty  single  judgments  each.)  Rest,  e,  g.,  is 
judged  to  be  increase  in  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  with  an  initial  weight  of  1,900  grammes,  and 
decrease  is  judged  to  be  rest  in  forty-two  per  cent, 
of  cases  with  its  same  initial  weight.  These  may 
be  called  errors  of  overestimation,  and  all  errors  of 
underestimation  are  comparatively  rare,  as  are 
errors  of  overestimation  when  decrease  is  judged 
to  be  increase.  That  we  should  be  insensitive  to 
decrease  was  expected  from  fatigue  and  expulsion 
of  blood  caused  by  so  heavy  weight.  That  rest 
should  so  often  seem  to  be  increase  may  be  due 
to  gathering  energy  of  attention  or  perhaps  to  the 
progressive  action  of  heavy  pressures  upon  the  cir- 
culation in  the  tissues  beneath.  The  fact  that  we 
tend  to  judge  even  rest  as  increase  seems  here,  at 
least,  to  have  made  the  result  indicate  greater  sen- 
sitiveness to  increase  than  if  it  had  been  practicable 
to  start  the  differentiation,  to  be  judged  on  the  basis 
of  the  presumptive,  slight,  constant  decrease  required 
to  offset  this  tendency,  and  which  would  therefore 
seem  to  consciousness  to  be  rest.  This  constant  we 
designate  as  the  apparent  pressure  constant,  and  its 
variation  at  a  given  second  during  the  process  of 
an  observation  we  call  the  pressure  deviation  of  that 
decrease. 

In  another  series  of  observations  the  effect  of  neg- 
ative pressures  or  pulls  upon  the  skin  of  the  ball 
of  the  left  index  finger  were  studied  as  follows  : 
After  a  number  of  trials  with  various  salves  and 
plasters  in  the  market,  one  was  at  length  found  that 
was  suflBciently  adhesive,  and  within  the  limits  of 
fifty  grammes  would  not  crack  or  give  in  a  way  to 
afford  an  independent  clue  to  sensation  as  most  do. 
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Th«  ttug«r  nail  was  then  glued  to  its  socket  in  a 
tHNhvy  bl(H'k  below,  and  the  beam  of  the  balance 
tl^ow«H(  to  swing  freely,  till,  controlled  by  the  posi- 
Uott  of  the  car,  it  came  to  rest  in  such  a  place  as 
i^xtK-tly  to  touch,  without  pressing,  the  upturned 
k<im  of  the  finger  to  which  it  was  then  also  firmly 
Muck.  The  car  was  moved  so  as  to  give  a  very 
slight  but  distinct  pressure,  and  then  made  to  travel 
Hiowly  away  from  the  finger  by  means  of  the  drum 
till  a  aousation  of  negative  pressure,  or  a  pull  up- 
wanl.  was  detected.  It  then  traveled  back  till  a 
jKwtitive  pressure  could  be  felt.  Each  of  these  pres- 
vures  was  repeated  ten  times  and  then  averaged, 
aiul  then  the  average  of  these  plus  and  minus  aver- 
ages taken.  This  latter  might  be  expected  to  give 
the  original  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  car  em- 
pirically  determined  as  above  (provided,  of  course, 
that  the  skin  is  equally  sensitive  to  a  push  or  a  pull). 
The  apparent  was  found,  however,  to  be  slightly 
more  negative  than  the  empirical  indifference  point, 
determined  as  above,  in  each  of  four  subjects.  As 
the  pressure  gradually  changes  from  a  minus  to  a 
plus  quantity,  or  conversely,  the  neutral  position  is 
tolerably  well  marked  to  consciousness.  The  sense 
of  contact  is  present,  but  without  appreciable  pres- 
sure or  pull,  as  the  finger  is  not  absolutely  flat  even 
over  the  small  surface  of  four  or  five  miliraetres  in 
diameter,  and  as  tactile  experience  is  rarely  with 
surfaces  curved  exactly  conformably  with  the  shape 
of  the  epidermis  at  rest,  as  it  so  nearly  is  in  this 
case.  A  sensation  of  touch  over  such  a  surface, 
which  in  common  tactile  experience  is  impossible 
without  pressure,  might  be  expected  to  suggest  pres- 
sure here.     Possibly  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  in- 
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stinctive  compensation  for  this  association  that 
makes  a  discrepancy  between  the  real  and  apparent 
tactile  zero,  as  we  shall  hereafter  designate  the 
mechanical  and  the  sensory  indifference  points,  re- 
spectively. Even  should  our  further  studies  find 
them  to  coincide,  it  will  be  useful  to  retain  both 
designations. 

The  apparent  tactile  zero  thus  determined  is  the 
starting  point  of  our  differentiations.  The  car  is 
drawn  to  the  position  corresponding  to  this  position 
of  least  sensation,  and  the  percipient,  after  five 
seconds  rest,  hears  the  signal  announcing  the  start 
of  the  car,  and  is  to  judge  as  soon  as  he  can 
whether  the  skin  is  pressed  or  pulled  upward.  The 
sensations  for  a  time  are  surprisingly  indistinguish- 
able. For  a  moment  the  change  seems  decidedly 
plus,  an  instant  later  it  appears  as  certainly  minus. 
The  experience  is  comparable  to  that  of  binocu- 
lar rivalry,  where  now  the  picture  or  color  pre- 
sented to  one  eye,  now  that  before  the  other  seems 
to  predominate  and  indeed  suggests  quantitative 
determinations  in  this  latter  field.  For  this  phe- 
nomenon we  suggest  the  name  of  antinomous  dermal 
rivalry.  How  far,  if  at  all,  this  may  be  connected 
with  the  fact  that  every  pull  depresses  the  adjacent 
skin  on  the  sides  of  the  finger  (which  parts  of  the 
skin  pressure  distends),  further  studies  must  make 
known.  On  an  average  finger,  disposed  as  above,  a 
pull  of  e.  g.,  20  grammes  elevates  the  skin  about 
three-fourths  as  much  as  the  same  weight  depressed 
it.  By  referring  to  the  preceding  table  of  cyclometer 
measurements  for  the  latter,  it  will  thus  be  seen  that 
in  these  determinations  the  beam  of  our  balance  has  a 
movement  of  several  millimetres,  and  emperical  deter- 
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tninationB  showed  us  that  a  slight  but  coDstant 
allowance  must  be  made  in  the  weights  of  the  fol- 
lowing table  for  overcoming  the  variation  of  the 
beam  of  the  balance  t^  even  these  slight  changes  of 
position.  Making  these  deductions,  we  have  the 
following  sample  of  a  single  dav's  observations: 


Table    X. 


1 

--«.9.-. 

^2.6.^ 

^-O-S.-, 

E,C.  S ' 

12^7  1  lT.3 

le.i  1  14.4 

13.     1  14.3 

+        — 
11.       16.9 

+ 

7.9 
7.3 
8.8 

e.9 
s. 

1.2 

Average- ---I 

13.9     14. 

IZ-6     14.6 

& 

7.9 

In  this  table  the  figures  at  the  top  express  the 
amount  of  differentiation  per  second  in  grammes. 
The  figures  below  are  grammes  before  the  judg- 
ments of  positive  or  negative  pressure,  expressed  by 
the  signs  plus  and  minus  above,  were  made.  Each 
figure  in  the  table  is  an  average  of  ten  single  obser- 
vations. The  numbers  are  slightly  too  large,  for  they 
represent  almost  continuous  observations  with  an 
element  of  fatigue  distributed  about  evenly,  but  not 
eliminated  as  in  fuller  tables  reserved  for  the  comple- 
tion of  our  research  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

The  first  and  chief  result  of  this  table  is  the  rela- 
tively vast  weights  involved  in  differentiation. 
Aubert  and  Kammler  found  the  smallest  weights 
that  could  be  perceived  when  applied  to  volar  finger 
tip  to  be  from  0.005.  to  0.015.  gms.,  and  Goldscheider's 
touch-points  are  probably  at  least  no  less  sensitive. 
Though  he  did  not  control  the  amount  of  pressure 
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which  he  used  in  determining  his  pressure  points,  he 
was  led  to  distinguish  between  the  sensation  of  con- 
tact and  that  of  pressure,^  and  found  even  the  latter 
exceedingly  sensitive.  The  literature  relating  to  the 
psycho-physic  law  contains  almost  no  reliable  tests 
of  pressure  between  the  first  observable  contact  and 
weights  of  from  six  to  ten  grammes.  Strictly 
speaking,  moreover,  the  sensation  of  an  upward 
pull  upon  the  skin  must  not  be  compared  with  pres- 
sure from  within  outward  along  the  arterial  tracts, 
or  as  shown  in  plethismographic  tracings,  nor  in- 
flammations or  throbing  sometimes  called  pounding 
pains.  Nor  is  the  collapse  of  supportive  tissue  be- 
neath, which  has  been  suggested  as  a  cause  of 
abnormal  dermal  sensations,  more  relevant  than  the 
sensations  of  the  elastic  skin  artists  who  pull  out  folds 
of  their  skin  into  dewlaps.  In  fact,  whether  negative 
pressure,  although  it  must  favor  a  different  distri- 
bution of  capillary  circulation  from  a  pressure  on  the 
same  spot,  excites  any  specific  sensation  other  than 
that  of  contact  (which  it  may  serve  to  show  is 
specifically  different  from  pressure),  and  secondary 
depression  by  stretching  of  adjacent  dermal  tissue, 
it  is  idle  to  conjecture. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  said  that,  save  the 
older  determination  of  the  smallest  observable  pres- 
sure from  different  parts  of  the  dermal  surface,  and 
which  since  the  works  of  Goldscheider  need  to  be 
carefully  revised,  we  know  at  present  almost  noth- 
ing with  certainty  about  pressures  below  five  or  ten 
grammes.  As  we  approach  minimal  pressures  we 
pass   outside  the  limits  of  validity   for   the  psycho- 
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physic  law  which  has  prompted  most  of  the  modern 
work  in  this  field.  Yet  precisely  within  this  realm 
covered  by  antinomious  dermal  rivalry  lie  the 
mysterious  conditions  of  the  tickle-sense  by  contact 
as  distinct  from  the  specified  and  localized  tickle- 
sense,  of  abnormal  excitability  passing  spontaneously 
into  excitation  where  we  have  not  yet  learned  to 
distinguish  subjective  from  objective  sensations,  and 
with  respect  to  which  the  mind  of  the  adult  is  still 
in  a  rudimentary  infantile  condition.  We  also  ob- 
serve here  that  within  these  limits  the  slower  differ- 
entiations are  more  finely  distinguished.  A  definite 
law  with  regard  to  the  comparative  sensibility  to 
pressures  and  pulls  is  not  yet  apparent. 

When  one  index  finger  is  under  the  button  of  each 
end  of  the  balance  so  that  the  weight  decreases  on 
one  finger  as  it  increases  on  the  other,  there  is  no 
essential  increase  of  sensitiveness,  and  in  some  cases 
a  decrease.  It  requires  some  time  and  effort  to  ac- 
commodate the  attention  alternatively  from  the 
finger  of  one  hand  to  the  corresponding  finger  of  the 
other. 


A  METHOD  FOR  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  DETERM- 
INATION  OP  THE  HOROPTER. 


BY  CHRISTINE  LADD-FRANKLIN. 


If  the  diagram  of  Plate  III.  be  held  in  a  horizontal 
plane  in  front  of  the  face,  with  the  arrow  directed 
towards  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  the  circle,  if  produced,  would  go,  roughly 
speaking,  through  two  points  a  little  below  the  cen- 
tres of  the  eyes,  an  optical  illusion  will  present  itself. 
If  one  looks  at  the  intersection  of  the  middle  cross, 
there  will  still  be  seen  a  cross  on  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  but  there  will  be  seen  in  addition  a  third  line, 
which,  if  the  paper  is  at  the  right  distance  from  the 
eyes,  will  seem  to  stand  up  in  a  nearly  vertical  posi- 
tion, half  above  the  plane  of  the  paper  and  half 
below  it.  When  the  position  is  right  for  the  middle 
cross,  it  is  also  right  for  all  the  others,  and  if  the 
eyes  are  converged  steadily  upon  the  middle  stick, 
the  other  crosses  will  also  present  nearly  vertical 
sticks,  visible  by  the  lateral  portions  of  the  retina. 
The  phenomenon  is  also  pretty  well  preserved  if  the 
point  of  fixation  wanders  from  one  to  another  of  the 
circular  row  of  sticks.  If  the  paper  is  gradually 
moved  farther  away  from  the  eyes,  the  illusory  stick 
may  be  made  to  look  exactly  vertical,  but  the  posi- 
tion is  not  then  quite  right  for  the  lateral  portions 
of  the  field. 
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There  are  two  points  to  be  explained  in  this 
iUusion :  the  presence  of  the  third  line  and  its  up- 
right position.  Take  a  single  pair  of  crossed  lines, 
^  i  as  in  Fig.  2,  hold  them  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  and  at  such  a  distance  that  with  the 
right  eye  shut,  1,  and  with  the  left  eye 
shut,  2,  looks  like  the  projection  of  a  ver- 
tical line.  Now,  with  both  eyes  open, 
fixate  a  point  at  some  distance  beyond 
them  (by  sticking  in  a  pin  at  that  point 
■^S.  if  necessary).  The  lines  will  be  seen 
double,  as  two  entirely  separate  crosses.  Let  the 
point  of  fixation  approach  nearer  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  cross,  and  the  double  images  will  be 
brought  nearer  together  until  they  partly  overlap, 
and  the  appearance  of  Fig.  3  will  be  pro- 
duced, where  the  image  seen  by  the  left 
eye  is  drawn  in  dotted  lines,  and  the 
image  seen  by  the  right  eye  in  uninter- 
rupted lines.  As  the  fixation  point  is 
brought  still  nearer  to  the  intersection 
of  the  cross,  the  left-eye  image  of  line  1 
and  the  right-eye  image  of  line  2  (which 
are  parall&l  if  the  card  is  held  at  the  right  dis- 
tance) come  still  nearer  together,  until  the  inter- 
section is  fixed  and  they  exactly  coincide.  At  the 
moment  that  they  coincide,  they  leave  the  plane  of 
the  paper  and  become  a  single  line  in  space,  its  lower 
end  directed  more  or  less  exactly  towards  the  feet  of 
the  observer,  (Its  exact  position  depends  upon  the 
position  of  the  apparent  vertical  meridians  for  the 
given  fixation  point,  which  is  different  for  different 
individuals.)  As  R,  and  L,  unite,  K,  and  L^  present 
the  appearance  of  a  cross  with  the  vertical  line  pass- 
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ing  through  their  intersec- 
tion. If  we  apply  the  con- 
struction for  the  Cyclopean 
eye,^  what  takes  place  will 
be  represented  by  figures  4 
and  6.  Fig.  4  gives  the  posi- 
tion of  the  eyes  and  of  two 
pairs  of  lines,  cutting  re- 
spectively in  the  fixation 
point  and  nearer  than  the 
fixation  point.  (For  sim- 
plicity only  the  near  half  of  each 
cross  is  drawn.)  The  picture 
seen  by  the  right  eye,  shifted 
through  the  angle  a  gives  the 
right  hand  half  of  Fig.  6,  and  in 
the  same  way  the  right  eye's 
image  furnishes  the  left  hand 
half.  The  cyclopean  eye,  then, 
sees  two  parallel  lines  coincident 
when,  and  only  when,  the  fixa- 
tion point  is  at  the  intersection 
of  a  cross.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  angle  seen  between  the  *^  \ 

lines   of  the  cross   is   twice   as   great  as  the  angle 
drawn. 

This  illusory  line  is  seen  as  one,  then,  because 
images  of  two  different  lines  fall  upon  corresponding 
rows  of  points  in  the  two  retinas.  The  reason  that 
it  seems  to  be  nearly  vertical  is  that  the  only  line  in 
the  median  plane  which  is  capable  of  throwing  its 
images  upon  corresponding  rows  of  points    is  the 


*Hering :  Beitrage  zur  Physiologie,  I.,  p.  43.    1861. 
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nearly  vertical  Hue,  Look  at  a  single  line  drawn  in 
the  median  plane  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  held  near 
the  eyes  and  horizontally  before  them.  To  the  right 
eye  alone  its  near  end  will  seem  shifted  towards  the 
left,  to  the  left  eye  alone  towards  the  right ;  it  is 
only  when  the  plane  of  the  paper  is  directed  towards 
a  transversal  line  through  the  feet  that  the  given 
line  seems  to  either  eye  alone  to  be  in  the  median 
plane.  It  is  imposible  that  any  single  real  line 
should  throw  its  images  upon  the  apparent  vertical 
meridians  unless  it  is  in  the  intersection  of  the  planes 
through  those  meridians  respectively  and  the  fixa- 
tion-point. If  images  are  artificially  thrown  upon 
those  meridians  by  two  different  but  exactly  similar 
lines,  the  mind,  which  is  entirely  unaccustomed  to 
having  such  tricks  played  upon  it,  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  looking  at  a  single  line  in  that 
position.  The  illusion  is  a  remarkably  persistent 
one;  no  degree  of  clearneBS  of  understanding  of  its 
origin  will  enable  one  to  avoid  thinking  that  the 
middle  stick  is  out  of  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  pro- 
vided he  has  good  double 
vision,  and  has  the  power 
of  steadily  fixing  the  inter- 
section of  the  cross.  But 
this  two-eyed  illusion  is 
very  little  in  need  of  ex- 
planation after  it  has  been 
noticed  that  there  is  a  cor- 
responding one-eyed  illus- 
ion. In  Fig.  6,  the  lines 
are  all  drawn  so  as  to  pass 
through  a  common   point. 
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With  a  little  trouble,  one  eye  can  be  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  this  point, — ^it  is  only  necessary  that  the  paper 
be  held  so  that,  with  one  eye  shut,  the  other  eye 
sees  all  the  lines  leaning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left.  After  a  moment,  one  can  fancy  the  lines 
to  be  vertical  staffs  standing  out  of  the  plane  of  the 

paper.  Fig.  7  is  a 
modification  of  Z611- 
ner's  pattern,  and,  if 
looked  at  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  presents  his 
weU-known  illusion. 
The  short  lines  are 
not  i>arallel,  however, 
but  each  set  passes 
through  a  point  out- 
side of  the  paper.  If 
the  paper  be  held  hor- 
izontal, and  if  one  eye 
be  shut  and  the  other  put  in  the  place  of  one  of  these 
points,  the  lines  going  through  it  will  seem  to  be 
vertical,  the  other  lines  remaining  horizontal.  If 
the  eye  be  now  put  in  the  place  of  the  other  point, 
the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  lines  will  change 
places.  I  put  a  sheet  of  paper  like  this  in  position 
one  day  before  the  eye  of  a  little  girl  eight  years 
old,  and  asked  her  what  she  saw  ;  she  said  a  once, 
"I  see  two  fences  and  two  railway  tracks.'' 

This  illusion  I  take  to  have  a  purely  mental  origin. 
When  a  line  lies  anywhere  in  a  plane  through  the 
apparent  vertical  meridian  of  one  eye,  and  is  looked 
at  with  that  eye  only,  then,  if  we  do  not  know  how 
long  it  is  and  if  it  does  not  present  any  characteristic 
reflections,  we  have  no  very  good  means  of  knowing 
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how  it  IB  directed  in  that  plane, — the  only  means  we 
have,  in  fact,  is  the  amount  of  change  of  accommo- 
dation that  takes  place  as  we  look  from  one  end  of  it 
to  the  other.  Now  of  the  lines  in  nature  which  lie 
anywhere  within  such  a  plane,  by  far  the  greater 
number  (trees,  edges  of  buildings,  flag-staffs,  pendu- 
lums, &c.),  are  vertical  lines  ;  hence  we  are  peculiarly 
inclined  to  think  that  a  line  which  we  perceive  to  be 
in  such  a  plane  is  a  vertical  line.  But  to  see  a  lot  of 
lines  at  once,  all  ready  to  throw  their  images  upon 
the  apparent  vertical  meridian,  is  a  thing  that  has 
hardly  ever  happened  to  us,  except  when  they  have 
all  been  vertical  lines.  Hence  when  that  happens, 
we  have  a  still  stronger  tendency  to  think  that  what 
we  see  before  us  is  a  group  of  vertical  lines. 

This  illusion  in  regard  to  vertical  lines  is  some- 
times met  with  in  nature.  If  one  looks  through  a 
narrow  tube  at  a  small  portion  of  china-matting,  the 
straws  of  which  run  towards  the  feet,  it  cannot 
plainly  be  made  out  to  be  horizontal.  There  is  a 
picture  by  Boughton  in  Mr.  Walters'  gallery  in  Bal- 
timore, in  which  the  paint  which  represents  the  sur- 
face of  water  is  laid  on  with  vertical  strokes  of  the 
brush.  If  it  be  looked  at  with  one  eye,  and  with  the 
hand  held  so  as  to  cutoff  the  adjoining  shore,  it 
looks  much  more  like  a  vertical  wall  than  a  level 
surface  of  water. 

If,  when  looking  at  the  one-eye  lines,  both  eyes 
are  suddenly  opened,  the  sticks  are  instantly  thrown 
down.  In  Fig.  7,  however,  the  double  images  of  the 
lines  can  be  separated  after  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
appearance  of  vertical  lines  crossed  by  others  is  pre- 
sented. But  although  the  head  be  kept  perfectly 
motionless,  the  vertical  lines  are  tipped  a  little  out  of 
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their  former  position.  The  same  effect  is  still  more 
noticeable  if  two  long  parallel  lines,  at  the  exact  dis- 
tance apart  of  the  eyes  of  the  observer,  are  held 
horizontally  before  the  eyes.  To  either  eye  alone, 
if  the  other  be  shut  off  by  a  screen,  one  or  the  other 
line  looks  perfectly  vertical ;  but,  with  both  eyes 
open,  as  soon  as  the  vertical  lines  are  distinguished, 
they  are  seen  to  have  their  nearer  ends  brought  nearer 
together.  This  shifting  may  also  be  produced  by 
forcible  convergence  of  a  shut  eye,  and  an  easy 
modification  is  thus  furnished  of  a  more  difficult  ex- 
periment of  Le  Conte's  {Sighty  page  186).  It  shows 
that  though  one  eye  looks  at  a  near  point,  the  out- 
ward rolling  of  convergence  does  not  take  place  if 
the  other  eye  is  at  rest. 

In  the  two-eyed  illusion  of  Plate  III.  all  the  lines 
are  drawn  so  as  to  pass  through  one  or  the  other  of 
two  points  on  the  circle  produced,  and  at  a  distance 
apart  equal  to  the  average  distance  between  the  two 
eyes.  When  the  eyes  take  the  place  of  these  points, 
each  eye  sends  to  the  brain  information  of  a  vertical 
line  at  the  intersection  of  a  cross,  and  their  com- 
bined testimony  is  too  strong  to  be  in  the  least 
shaken  by  the  knowledge  that  no  such  line  exists. 

If  one  has  experience  in  uniting  double  images, 
the  diagram  may  be  held  in  various  different  posi- 
tions, and  a  single  line,  variously  situated  in  space, 
may  still  be  recomposed.  If  it  is  held  nearer  to  the 
eyes,  the  line  declines  into  the  plane,  and  if  farther 
away,  it  becomes  exactly  vertical.  If  it  is  rotated  in 
a  horizontal  plane,  the  line  sinks  down  into  coinci- 
dence with  one  branch  of  the  cross,  to  rise  again  and 
fall  into  the  other  branch.  If  it  is  rotated  into  a 
vertical    plane,    the    line    points    forward    on  top. 
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Looked  at  from  underneath,  the  line  is  inverted  ;  its 
top  has  now  a  slight  indistinctness,  which  its  bottom 
liad  before,  for  its  top  comes  from  the  near  portion 
of  the  cross,  and  accommodation  becomes  defective 
more  rapidly  coming  in  than  going  out. 

When  the  line  looks  vertical  it  is  not  seen  single 
throughout,  although,  if  it  is  short,  one  is  not  easily 
aware  of  that  fact.  Support  the  plate  on  a  table 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  eyes,  and  fix  the  teeth  in  a 
head-holder'  at  such  a  distance  as  to  make  a  line 
look  vertical ;  its  top  may  now  be  pricked  in  two  by 
the  point  of  a  cambric  needle  ;  this  cannot  be  done  if 
the  line  is  directed  towards  the  feet.  The  divergence 
of  its  images  is,  in  fact,  the  mark  by  which  we  know 
its  degree  of  verticality.  An  actual  vertical  stick 
we  see  double  at  top  and  bottom,  if  we  look  at  the 
middle  of  it,  but  our  fingers  have  convinced  us  in  so 
many  millions  of  instances  that  the  stick  is  not  split, 
that  we  have  come  to  quite  overlook  the  visual 
splitting  as  splitting,  but  to  give  it  its  full  signifi- 
cance as  si'^  of  a  vertical  line.  It  is  really  perceived, 
though  not  for  itself,  but  only  as  part  of  a  sensation- 
complex." 

This  illusion  derives  its  chief  interest  from  the 
fact  that  it  furnishes  a  very  delicate  means  for 
determining  whether  we  see  double  or  not.  When, 
in  Fig.  2,  the  fixation  point  is  near  the  actual  inter- 
section of  the  cross,  the  pair  of  parallel  lines  appear 
one  on  either  side  of  the  intersection  of  the  imagin- 
ary cross,  that  is  of  the  lines  L,  and  Bj.  When  the 
fixation  point  is  very  near,  the  parallel  lines  are  too 

'Helmholtx,  Pliysiol.  Optik,  p.  517. 

'Stiunpt;  Ueber  den  psychol.  Ureprnng  tier  Raumvorstellung, 
p.  270. 
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close  together  to  be  distinguished  as  separate  lines, 
but  it  can  still  be  detected  that  the  one  which  is  seen 
is  not  at  the  intersection  of  the  apparent  crossy  and 
that  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  actual  intersection 
is  seen  double.  In  the  drawing  of  Plate  K,  the  circle  N'/ 
represents  the  theoretical  horopter  circle,  which  — "" 
passes  through  the  fixatiolr-poiut  and  the  points  in 
the  eyes  in  which  the  sight  lines  ilrteraact.  The 
sight  lines  {visirlinien)  are  lines  through  points  ... 
which  appear  to  be  in  the  same  straight  line — ^that  is 
to  say,  the  centres  of  whose  diffusion  circles  coincide. 
They  all  cross  in  a  point,  which  is  in  the  image  of 
the  pupil  formed  by  the  cornea,  and  about  4  nam.  in 
front  of  the  mean  nodal  point.  ^  The  drawing  must 
be  supported  on  a  horizontal  table,  and  the  head 
must  be  in  a  comfortable  position  and  such  that  to 
one  eye  one  set,  and  to  the  other  eye  the  other  set 
of  lines  lean  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  (If 
that  cannot  be  done,  it  is  because  the  drawing  does 
not  fit  everybody's  eyes).  Some  of  the  crosses  do 
not  cut  on  the  circle.  If  one  fixates  one  that  does, 
and  attends  to  the  image  in  the  lateral  field  of  one 
that  does  not,  then  the  latter  can  be  made  out  to 
present  the  appearance  above  described.  One  sees 
now  one  and  now  the  other  of  the  vertical  parallel 
lines,  riding  now  on  one  and  now  on  the  other  of  the 
legs  of  the  cross,  and  although  one  does  not  see  the 
intersection  double,  one  infers  that  he  sees  it  double 
from  the  fact  that  he  sees  an  apparent  intersection 
with  the  line  not  going  through  it.  So  slight  a  sep- 
aration of  double  images  as  this,  one  is  quite  unable 
to  detect  by  any  of  the  ordinary  means.     The  effect 

iHering,  Phys.  Optik,  p.  466. 
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can  be  obtained,  for  a  oertaui  distance  aroond,  hj  a 
person  who  has  good  cootrol  of  his  attention,  but  has 
had  DO  ezperietice  at  all  in  optical  experiments  ;  he 
can.  at  least,  perceive  that  if  he  looks  hard  at  the 
stick  on  the  right  of  the  middle  one,  for  instance,  the 
perfection  of  the  illusion  for  the  stick  on  the  left  is 
quite  broken  up.  But  the  tangent  to  the  circle  at 
the  first  goes  through  the  second  :  hence  he  has 
proTed  that  the  locus  of  points  seen  single  is  not  the 
straight  line  tangent  to  the  horopter  circle  at  the  fix- 
ation point.  The  imaginary  sticks  form  sufficiently 
interesting  objects  of  attention  to  enable  one  to  fixate 
them  without  any  trouble.  They  also  serve  to  take 
the  place  of  a  head-holder.  The  drawing  can  be 
made  at  ease  with  a  circle  of  any  convenient  radius, 
and  with  the  distance  between  the  fixed  points  cal- 
culated for  the  observer  from  his  interocular  distance 
and  the  given  convergence.  The  head  can  then  be 
got  into  the  required  position  and  held  there  simply 
by  the  appearance  of  the  lines. 

This  diagram,  then,  is  sufficient  to  prove,  even  to 
the  inexperienced  observer,  that  the  horopter  is  a 
circle  when  the  fixation  point  is  median  and  nearly 
in  the  primary  plane.  The  experiment  may  be  varied 
by  having  movable  crosses  which  can  be  shifted 
about  on  the  plane  of  the  paper,  but  in  that  case  the 
angle  should  also  be  made  capable  of  being  changed, 
which  can  be  done  if  it  ie  made  by  threads  wound 
about  a  bit  of  cardboard.  To  determine  the  points 
seen  single  very  far  around  in  the  lateral  field,  some- 
thing brighter  would  have  to  be  substituted  for 
black  lines — flat  strips  of  platinum  made  white  hot 
by  an  electric  current,  for  instance.  I  have  not  yet 
carried  out  this  experiment.     The  lines  suffice  for  a 
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IK)int-to-point  determination,  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
degrees  at  a  time,  and  this  would  amount  to  exactly 
the  same  thing,  if  the  horopter  circle  went  through 
the  centres  of  rotation  of  the  eyes.  As  it  is,  a 
motion  of  the  fixation  point  along  the  circle,  as 
drawn,  changes  a  little  the  position  and  the  size  of 
the  horopter  circle.  There  are,  of  course,  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  test  for  remote  por- 
tions of  the  retina.  Besides  the  difficulty  of  seeing 
anything  distinctly,  there  come  in  differences  of 
perspective,  and  hence  of  the  apparent  size  of  an 
object  large  enough  to  be  seen  at  all ;  the  error  of 
accommodation,  which  is  particularly  great  for  ver- 
tical lines  ;^  the  inclination  of  the  horizontal  merid- 
ians for  near  convergence ;  and  the  difference  in 
strength  between  the  nasal  and  temporal  halves  of 
the  retina,  which  Schon  has  shown  to  be  a  factor  of 
critical  importance  in  all  phenomena  of  double 
vision.^ 

The  best  experimental  determination  of  the  horop- 
ter which  has  hitherto  been  made  is  that  of  Schon 
(1.  c).  He  arranges  two  openings  in  screens  with 
lights  behind  them  in  such  a  way  that  lines  of  direc- 
tion cut  on  a  point  of  the  horopter  circle,  and  the  im- 
age of  an  opening  is  then  perceived  at  that  point.  I 
have  repeated  this  experiment,  but  I  do  not  find  that 
the  single  image  cannot  be  got  when  the  point  of 
convergence  changes  within  certain  limits.  The 
same  result  can  be  more  simply  accomplished  by  a 
row  of  strings,  with  weights  on  the  bottom  of  them, 
suspended  from  a  rod.     The  points  of  suspension  for 

^Fick,  Physiol,  Optik,  p.  80. 

•Archiv  f.  Opthalmologie,  XXII.,  4,  p.  31,  and  XXIV.,  1,  p. 
27  and  4,  p.  47. 
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any  observer  may   be  determined   beforehand,    by 
drawing,    in  the  way  made  clear  by  Fig,  8.     The 


strip  of  paper  AB  is  cut  off  and  nailed  on  to  a  strip 
of  wood,  and  the  points  on  it  determine  the  points 
of  suspension  for  the  pendulums.  To  avoid  the  error 
produced  by  the  opposite  obliquity  of  vision  of  the 
two  eyes,  the  half  strips  of  paper  and  of  wood  should 
be  inclined  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  supplement 
of  the  angle  of  convergence  {Fig. 
9).  When  the  eyes  are  brought  into 
the  right  position,  the  strings  can 
all  (with  the  exception  of  the  two 
outer  ones)  be  brought  into  a  cylin- 
der of  startling  reality;  after  a  few 
moments,  their  minutest  fibres  can 
be  seen  as  distinctly  as  if  one  were  looking  at  a 
cylinder  of  actual  strings.  Bui  it  is  not  necessary  that 
they  should  be  at  their  constructed  distances  apart. 
If  they  are  hung  at  equal  intervals,  for  instance,  they 
are  just  as  easily  brought  in,  but  they  appear  then  in 
the  shape  of  a  plane.  In  this  way  they  constitute  a 
form  of  a  well-known  and  much-discussed  experi- 
ment.'    All  but  the  one  looked  at  of  the  phantom 

■Hering,  Phgiiol.  Optik.  pp.  306-J(j3.  Helmholtz,  Optigue  Phyi- 
ielogimie,  pp.  827-835.  LeConle  Stevens.  Am.  Jovr.  of  Seknee,  3, 
XXIII,  i>.  298.  The  sliglit  curvature  of  tbo  plane  appears  in  the 
actual  strings  as  well  as  in  the  phanlom 
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strings  are  now  seen  double,  but  it  ia  no  easier  to 
distinguish  that  they  are  seen  double  than  it  would  be 
if  they  were  actual  strings.  They  may  be  hung  at 
various  slightly  irregular  positions,  and  they  then 
form  various  irregular  surfaces,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  saying  that  one  rather  than  another  of  these 
various  surfaces  is  a  Kemflache  (Hering,  1.  c).  It 
is  even  possible  to  set  one  of  them  to  vibrating  from 
side  to  side  between  its  neighbors,  without  being  able 
to  perceive  that  one  is  seeing  double.  What  happens 
then,  is  represented  in 
^^ —  Fig.  10.  As  the  actual 
string  A  moves  from  o' 
to  a",  the  two  phantom 
strings  which  it  assists 
in  forming  make  long 
excursions  in  and  out, 
as  is  indicated  for  one 
of    them    by    the    two 
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small  circles  of  the  figure.  It  is  plain  then,  that  the 
difficulty  of  making  ourselves  conscious  of  what 
points  in  space  we  see  absolutely  single  is  not  at  all 
obviated  by  this  device.  The  same  thing  might  be 
concluded  from  the  fact  that  it  led  Schon  to  see  the 
horopter  of  points  as  a  circle,  and  Bering  to  see  the 
horopter  of  upright  lines  as  very  nearly  a  plane. 
That  difficulty  is  quite  overcome,  however,  by  such 
an  arrangement  as  that  illustrated  in  Plate  I.  I 
propose  to  apply  it  to  the  determination  of  the  horop- 
teric  curve  for  non-primary  positions  of  the  fixation- 
point. 


TUIJ    (*SYCHO-PHYSIC   LAW  AND   STAR   MAGNI- 
TUDES. 
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Th«  nppUoation  of  the  psycho-physic  law  to  the 
tvlntltitt  lictwoon  the  estimated  and  the  photometric- 
kIIv  iiK'tisured  brightness  of  the  stars  has  good 
ohtlmn  (o  niiik  Ht  once  as  the  most  practical,  most 
tmpttrtant,  most  interesting  and  historically  valuable 
Uhiiitmtion  of  the  significant  natural  fact  which  that 
Ittw  formulates.  The  magnitudes  were  assigned  to 
\\\v  Hiars  at  a  time  when  no  objective  method  of 
mt^AHuriag  the  light  emitted  by  them  existed,  and 
the  Klartt  were  thus  graded  because  that  seemed  the 
Ittml  wnj*  of  arriving  at  a  roughly  quantitative  no- 
lion  of  their  relative  illuminating  powers.  The  eye 
wail  uKtxl  as  a  natural  (psychicall  photometer,  and 
now  that  artifleial  iphysicali  photometers  rearrange 
lh«v^e  )naK»itud««.  tt  is  possible  and  important  to 
irMe«>  th«>  ^pftjrohophysioal^  relation  between  these 
iw\«  phtMooMteto  Miiw.  In  fact.  thi$  very  relation 
\with  lh»  WK»|itiott.  piNrhap».  of  the  physiological 
iT«w«urrK<Ni  o(  K.  H,  W«h<M->  did  most  to  suggest  to 
fW^vMV  ih»  <ormul«tioa  vi  hSs  law.  As  h«  pcont- 
«dty  rrtnwrtn.  in  this  Md  tWps^v^o^^rGie  ptDhlem 
w»*  *i\lv*^t  Iwfivp*  it  wa«  $«atod. 

I(  wit)  i^eriMtps  b<>  wvlU  Krfvire  |<ik!isw$  to  tibe  mac- 

ivvMOMH-v  «V«(  tW  ywyvtvMF^^ijtWM-  wlrtiw  is  ^ 
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really  means.  For  this  purpose  the  historically  first 
suggestion  of  the  psycho-physic  law,  dating  from 
Daniel  Bernoulli  (1730  or  1731)  and  elaborated  by 
Laplace,  will  be  the  best.  Bernoulli  introduced  into 
the  calculation  of  probabilities  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  value  and  the  emolument  of  money.  By 
the  first  he  meant  the  buying  power  of  the  coin,  by 
the  latter  the  amount  of  the  additional  pleasure, 
comfort,  etc.,  the  money  could  bring  in  any  one 
case.  In  other  words,  while  a  dollar  will  buy 
for  A  as  it  will  for  B,  C  and  D  the  same  amount  of 
sugar,  or  of  bread,  yet  the  real  value  of  that  dollar 
will  be  much  more  to  B  than  it  will  to  A  if  B  is  a 
poor  man  and  A  a  wealthy  one.  If  A  were  to  find 
a  dollar  on  the  street  it  would  produce  in  him  only 
the  very  slightest,  if  any,  addition  of  pleasure  or  sat- 
isfaction, while  if  B  found  the  dollar  it  would  mean 
to  him  a  very  great  happiness-increment  indeed. 
To  get  a  proportionately  equal  pleasure  A  would  per- 
haps have  to  gain  ten  thousand  dollars  by  a  rise  in 
his  railroad  stocks.  The  notion  that  underlies  these 
commonplaces  is  that  the  amount  of  pleasure,  the 
import  of  an  addition  of  wealth,  depends  upon  the 
wealth  already  possessed,  being  greater  when  that 
is  less,  and  less  when  that  is  greater  ;  and  the  most 
plausible  supposition  is  that,  cceteris  paribus,  (for 
one's  liberality  or  avarice,  and  a  hundred  other  cir- 
cumstances, can  alter  this)  the  import,  that  is,  the 
emolument,  is  inversely  as  the  wealth.  If  my  for- 
tune amounts  to  $6,000  and  my  neighbor's  to 
$10,000,  an  additional  $500  is  worth  twice  as  much 
to  me  as  it  is  to  him  ;  to  have  an  equal  increase  he 
must  get  $1,000  when  I  get  $500,  in  whidi  case  our 
fortunes   are   increased   by   one-tenth    their    whole 
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amount.  Hence  "  equal  emoluments"  means 
"  equal  ratios "  of  the  original  wealth.  Finally, 
suppose  A  has  $1,000  and  I  give  him  $100  ;  I  now 
want  to  again  so  increase  his  fortune  that  he  feels 
himself  as  much  benefited  as  he  did  by  the  first  in- 
crease :  that  is,  I  want  to  give  him  an  equal  ratio  of 
his  fortune,  or  an  emolument  equal  to  the  first.  To 
do  this  I  must  give  him  $110,  and  to  give  him  a 
third  "equal  emolument"  I  must  give  him  $121  ; 
and  for  a  fourth,  $133.10  ;  for  a  fifth,  $146.41,  and 
so  on.  To  produce  an  arithmetical  series  of  1,  2,  3, 
4,  etc.,  equal  emoluments,  I  need  a  geometrical 
series  of  money-quantities,  and  the  function  ex- 
pressing the  relation  of  an  arithmetical  and  a 
geometrical  progression,  that  converts  multipl/ing 
into  adding  is  the  logarithm.  Hence  we  may  say 
that  the  emolument  is  the  logarithm  of  the  wealth  ; 
and  by  widening  the  conception  of  the  wealth  to  the 
general  one  of  a  physical  stimulus  of  any  kind,  and 
similarly  putting  sensation  in  general  for  the  par- 
ticular sensation  caused  by  an  increase  in  money, 
you  have  the  psycho-physic  law.  The  practical 
difficulty  is  to  prove  that  an  increase  of  stimulus  has 
always  the  same  effect  when  it  forms  an  equal  part 
of  the  stimulus  already  present,  instead  of  assuming 
it  as  was  done  above. 

In  the  stars  we  have  a  large  number  of  stimuli 
of  all  variations  of  intensity,  and  to  introduce  order 
into  this  series  we  roughly  divide  them  into  classes 
or  magnitudes.  This  classification  dates  from  Hip- 
parchus,  (about  ITiO  B,  C),  who  happened  to  choose 
six  such  magnitudes,  to  one  or  other  of  which  every 
star  visible  to  the  naked  eye  could  be  assigned.  The 
stars  of  the  first   magnitude,  by  their  preeminent 
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brightness,  probably  first  attracted  the  attention, 
and  got  to  be  first  enumerated ;  then  in  a  descending 
scale  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth,  leaving  all 
the  faintly  visible  stars  for  the  sixth.  The  magni- 
tudes were  determined  presumably  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  as  much  apparent  difference  in  toto 
between  one  magnitude  and  the  next  above  it,  as 
between  it  and  the  next  below  it.  That  Hipparchus's 
catalogue  happened  to  be  divided  into  just  six  mag- 
nitudes we  must  regard  as  largely  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent ;  an  accident  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  an  acci- 
dent that  our  foot  is  just  304.8  mm.,  and  not  a  little 
more,  or  a  little  less.  With  a  more  delicate  eye  Hip- 
parchus  might  have  made  twelve  magnitudes  by 
making  each  magnitude  half  its  present  compass ; 
and,  in  fact,  he  indicated  in  regard  to  some  stars 
that  they  were  rather  larger  or  smaller  than  the 
average  star  of  the  magnitude  to  which  it  was 
assigned  by  the  terms  fxzi^cov  and  'eXd^acou.  The 
point  of  interest  is  to  see  whether  the  magni- 
tudes presumably  thus  of  equal  compass,  forming 
to  the  mind  a  decreasing  arithmetical  series,  will 
have  for  the  photometric  quantities  of  light  emitted 
by  average  stars  of  each  magnitude  a  geometrical 
series  decreasing  by  a  common  fractional  ratio. 
If  this  is  found  to  be  true,  then  the  psycho-physic 
law  holds,  and  astronomers  must  take  it  into 
account. 

The  first  notice  of  the  existence  of  such  a  ratio 
and  of  its  determination  that  I  can  find  is  given  by 
Steinheil  (1835).  Steinheil's  photometer  has  an  ob- 
ject glass  divided  into  two  halves,  and  the  light  of 
the  two  stars  to  be  compared  is  thrown  by  prisms, 
one  into  one  and  the  other  into  the  other  half.    Both 
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stars  are  put  out  of  focus  so  as  to  appear  as  discs 
by  sliding  the  half  objective  towards  the  eye-piece, 
and  the  brighter  disc  is  enlarged  until  the  two  are 
equally  bright ;  whereupon  the  position  of  the  two 
half  objectives,  with  reference  to  the  focal  distance 
(by  the  law  of  inverse  squares),  shows  the  relative 
reductions  of  the  light.  For  illustration's  sake  he 
chose  thirty  stars  whose  estimated  magnitudes  were 
known,  and  he  expressed  the  amounts  of  light 
emitted  by  each  in  terms  of  one  of  them.  Arrang- 
ing these  in  five  classes,  he  finds  that  there  is  a 
ratio  by  which  the  amount  of  light  of  a  star  of  any 
magnitude  is  to  be  multiplied  in  order  to  equal  in 
brightness  a  star  of  the  next  higher  magnitude  :  that 
this  ratio  is  tolerably  constant,  and  equals  on  the 
average  ^.831.  Fechner's  revision  of  these  observa- 
tions gives  2.702. 

At  about  the  same  time  Sir  John  Herschel  made  a 
similar  comparison  of  stars  at  the  Cape  of  *Good 
Hope,  but  concluded  that  the  quantities  of  light 
emitted  by  stars  of  various  magnitudes  formed  a 
series  of  inverse  squares,  such  as  1,  i,  ^,  j\,  jJj,  etc. 
But  Fechner  has  shown  that  Herschel's  own  observa- 
tions really  correspond  more  accurately  to  a  geomet- 
rical progression  with  the  ratio  jVit  ^^^°  '"  **^® 
series  above  proposed,  the  sum  of  the  deviations  hy 
least  squares  being  2.719  for  Herschel's  series  and 
only  2.2291  for  the  geometrical  series.  As  Mr. 
Peirce  says,  "  So  powerful  is  this  natural  influence 
[to  make  equal  ratios  correspond  to  equal  intervals] 
that  even  Sir  John  Herschel's  scale,  which  was  con- 
ceived by  its  author  to  conform  to  a  very  different 
photometric  law,  really  does  conform  to  this  and  not 
to  the  one  he  desired  to  follow." 
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Johnson^  in  1851^  compared  the  light  of  two  stara 
by  reducing  the  light  of  the  brighter  (by  diminish- 
ing the  aperture  of  the  object  glass)  until  it  equalled 
the  latter^  and  found  as  the  ratio  of  light  between 
two  magnitudes  2.358  from  sixty  stars  of  from  the 
4.1  to  the  9.7  magnitude.  Johnson  also  deduces  the 
following  ratios  from  the  catalogues  of  previoua 
astronomers,  and  assigned  to  each  an  appropriate 
weight  to  mark  its  reliability.  He  makes  for  Her- 
schel  2.46  (wt.  1),  for  Struve  2.61  (wt.  2),  which 
would  be  2.41  if  he  had  taken  13  instead  of  12 
magnitudes  as  limit  of  telescopic  vision ;  for  Otto 
Struve  2.46  (wt.  1),  for  Argelander  2.32  (wt.  3),  for 
Groombridge  2.58  (wt.  1.5),  for  his  own  2.36  (wt.  4). 

Stampfer  (1852),  from  the  observation  of  132  stara 
of  fourth  to  tenth  magnitude,  fixed  the  ratio  a& 
2.519,  and  from  the  observation  of  small  planeta 
2.545. 

[Dawes  (1851),  by  a  peculiar  and  much  discredited 
method,  arrived  at  a  ratio  of  4.00.  This  has  been 
so  unfavorably  criticised,  and  so  many  sources  of 
error  in  it  have  been  pointed  out,  that  it  will  not  be 
considered  here.] 

Pogson  (1857)  compared  the  light  of  stars  by  find- 
ing the  size  of  the  aperture  of  the  object  glass  neces- 
sary to  extinguish  their  light,  and  concluded  that  the 
ratio  (from  observations  of  thirty-six  small  planets 
and  stars)  is  2.427 ;  but  proposes  as  the  ratio  to  be 
adopted  by  astronomers  2.572,  whose  logarithm  is 
just  .4. 

Seidel,  (1861)  who  used  Argelander's  estimations 

of    magnitudes   and   photometrically   measured   175 

stars  with  a  Steinheil  photometer,  deduced  2.8606  as 

the  ratio,  mainly  from  determination  of  the  brighter 
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stars.  He  meutions,  however,  that  the  ratio  is  sub- 
ject to  many  irregularities,  and  that  perhaps  it 
decreases  as  the  stars  decrease  in  brightness.  Mr. 
Peirce  deduces  2.754  as  Seidel's  ratio  from  stars  to 
the  3.5  magnitude. 

Wolff  calculates  from  his  observations  that  the 
ratio  for  passing  from  the  2nd  to  the  2.5  magni- 
tude is  1.52:1;  from  2.5  to  3  is  1.53:1;  from  3  to  4 
is  1.51:1 ;  but  3.5  to  .4;  4  to  4.5  and  4.5  to  5  have 
smaller  ratios,  on  the  average  only  1.34:1,  This 
gives  for  the  higher  entire  magnitudes  2.310,  for 
the  lower  1.795. 

From  Zcillner's  observations  of  forty -two  stars 
(1st  to  Gth  magnitude),  the  ratio  2.761  was  deduced ; 
from  1U2  stars  (2d  to  6th  magnitude)  of  the  same 
observer,  2.366. 

Dr.  Rosen's  observations  of  100  stars  from  the 
5th  to  loth  magnitude  give,  according  to  Peirce. 
the  ratio  2.33d,  with  an  Indication  of  a  higher  ratio 
for  the  brighter  stars, 

Mr.  Peirce,  from  his  own  observations,  deduces  for 
stars  (1.5  to  6.5  magnitude)  2.773,  hut  on  throwing 
out  certain  stars  affected  by  a  constant  error  2.449  for 
stars  of  4.5  to  6.5  magnitude.  Mr.  Peirce  gives  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  Steinheil  photometer  is  apt  to 
make  the  ratio  in  question  too  large.  Steinheil  and 
Seidel,  who  used  this  instrument,  give  by  far  higher 
values  than  other  observers,  and  the  determination 
of  the  same  twenty-seven  stars  gives  for  Seidel 
2.780,  for  Zollner  2.4275. 

On  the  whole.  Mr.  Peirce  prefers  to  consider  the 
ratio  as  slightly  decreasing  with  the  magnitude,  and 
proposes  the  formula,  log.  ^=0.486 — .0162m.,  which 
empirically  satisfies  the  observations  of  Seidel,  Rosen 
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and  himself.     Here  p  is  the  ratio  in  question  and  m 
the  average  magnitude. 

One  sees  from  these  facts  (1)  that  the  existence  of 
a  ratio  by  which  the  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  a 
star  of  one  magnitude  is  to  be  multiplied  to  express 
the  light  emitted  by  a  star  of  the  next  higher  mag- 
nitude has  been  questioned  by  Herschel  alone,  whose 
own  observations,  however,  show  that  he  was 
wrong  ;  (2)  that  [with  the  exception  of  Dawes]  the 
ratio  thus  found  does  not  differ  very  considerably 
from  2.5  in  different  observers,  and  (3)  that  there 
are  many  indications  that  this  ratio  is  not  quite  con- 
stant, but  decreases  with  the  magnitude. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seemed  to  the  writer 
well  worth  while  to  reinvestigate  this  ratio  through- 
out the  visible  scale  of  star  magnitudes  from  the 
valuable  photometric  comparisons  which  Prof.  Pick- 
ering (with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Searle  and  Mr. 
Wendell)  has  made  at  the  astronomical  observatory 
of  Harvard  College,  (v.  Memoirs  of  that  Obs.,  vol. 
XIV). 

Their  method  of  observing  stars  was  by  means  of 
the  meridian  photometer.  The  essential  parts  of 
this  instrument  consist  in  two  right  angled  prisms  to 
reflect  the  two  stars  to  be  compared  into  the  two 
similar  objectives  of  a  horizontal  telescope  ;  of  a 
system  of  adjusting  apparatus  by  which  the  stars 
thus  observed  could  be  kept  in  the  centre  of  the 
field ;  of  a  double-image  prism  of  Iceland  spar  and 
glass  set  in  the  tube  near  the  focus  of  the  objectives, 
in  order  to  split  the  emerging  pencil  from'  each  ob- 
jective into  two,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  make  one 
pencil  from  one  objective  coincide  with  the  opposite 
pencil  of  the  other  objective  ;  of  an  eye-piece  through 
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which  the  two  centiully  coiDciding  pencils  pass,  in 
front  of  which  is  placed  a  Xicol  with  an  eye-stop  of 
such  an  aperture  that  it  will  cut  off  the  two  outside 
pencils,  allowing  only  the  central  one  to  pass  ;  of  a 
graduated  circle  attached  to  the  eye-piece  and  the 
Sicol.  The  pole  star  was  always  used  as  the  con- 
stant star,  and  an  observation  consisted  in  determin- 
ing the  angle  through  which  the  Sicol  must  be  rotated 
from  the  point  where  the  two  lights  are  equal  to  the 
point  where  the  pole  star  disappears,  the  relative 
brightness  of  the  two  stars  being  measured  by  the 
square  of  the  sines  of  these  angles.  Adopting  the 
proposition  of  Pogson,  that  the  logarithm  of  the 
ratio  of  light  between  two  successive  magnitudes  is 
.4,  it  is  easy  to  form  a  table  of  photometric  magni- 
tudes corresponding  (to  the  nearest  tenth)  to  the 
angles  thus  determined. 

In  all.  4.26U  stars  of  from  the  firsi  to  the  sixth 
magnitude  were  thus  observed  in  700  series,  in- 
cluding 94.476  separate  comparisons.  The  special 
sources  of  error  avoided  by  this  method  are  that  one 
star  is  seen  at  a  time,  and  contrast  with  bright 
neighboring  stars  is  avoided  ;  that  the  combined 
light  of  several  stars  is  never  mistaken  for  one  ;  that 
errors  resulting  from  the  relative  position  of  stars  do 
not  occur  ;  that  all  stars  are  observed  near  the 
meridian,  thus  facilitating  the  correction  for  atmos- 
pheric absorption,  and  so  on.     (v,  original.) 

An  important  part  of  the  work  consists  in  the 
coropariiton  between  these  photometric  magnitudes 
and  the  eye  estimates  of  former  observers,  with  a 
discussion  of  their  deviations.  It  is  these  tables  that 
have  been  here  used. 

By  a  simple  formula  with  which  Prof.  Pickering,  for 
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whose  aid  I  desire  publicly  to  record  my  obligations, 
has  kindly  furnished  me,  these  tables  can  be  trans- 
formed so  as  to  become  directly  useful  for  the  present 
purpose.  That  is,  the  eye-estimations  of  magnitude 
of  the  several  observers  can  be  compared  with  the 
Harvard  photometric  determinations  of  the  same 
stars  (or  equivalent  stars),  and  the  ratio  which  each 
observer  more  or  less  unconsciously  used  for  passing 
from  one  magnitude  to  the  next  may  be  deduced. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  these  estima- 
tions are  entirely  independent  of  one  another.  There 
was  almost  an  unbroken  tradition  which,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  either  determined  the  estimation  of 
the  magnitudes  themselves  or  influenced  the  habit 
of  those  who  made  new  estimations.^ 

The   resulting   deviations   between  observers  are 

* "  In  Ptolemy's  catalogue  of  stars,  which  is  supposed  to  date  from 
Hipparchus,  we  find  the  stars  ranged  in  six  orders  of  brightness 
called  magnitudes.  The  earlier  observers  not  only  imitated  this 
method  of  indicating  the  brightness  from  Ptolemy,  but  also,  each 
of  them  derived  immediately  from  the  study  of  the  Almagest  and 
its  comparison  with  the  heavens  the  habit  which  determined 
the  limit  of  brightness  between  stars  which  he  would  assign  to 
different  classes.  This  must,  at  least,  have  been  the  case  with 
Sufi  and  with  Tycho  Brahe.  Ulu^h  Beg  was,  no  doubt,  influenced 
by  Sufi,  as  well  as  by  Ptolemy  directly,  and  Hevelius  was  in  the 
same  way  influenced  by  Tycho.  It  appears  that  down  to  about 
1840,  Bayer's  Uranometria  enjojred  a  high  reputation.  Argelander 
showed,  however,  that  its  magnitudes  were  simply  extracted  from 
Tycho's  catalogue  [and  from  the  Almagest  in  most  cases,  s. 
Argelander,  De  fide  Uran.  Bayeri,  p.  15  (E.)],  and  he  himself 
proceeded  to  make  a  Uranometria  Nova.  It  is  to  be  presumed, 
therefore,  that  he  endeavored  to  model  his  scale  of  magnitudes 
upon  that  of  Tycho,  although  he  may  have  sought  to  improve  upon 
Tycho's  scale  by  making  the  intervals  between  the  limits  of  suc- 
cessive magnitudes  such  as  would  seem  equal.  All  observers  of 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  since  Argelander  have  soueht  to 
conform  to  his  scale.  It  is,  thus,  easy  to  understand  how  all  the 
observers  have,  roughly  speaking,  the  same  scale  of  magnitudes. 
On  the  other  hand  the  scale  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  which  was  based 
on  common  English  tradition  from  Flamsted  (who  perhaps  imi- 
tated Hevelius,  but  was  a  careless  observer  of  magnitudes),  is  very 
different."  C.  S.  Peirce,  Harv.  Annals,  vol.  IX.,  p.  1-7,  where 
is  also  given  an  ingenious  diagram  illustrating  the  differences 
between  various  observers. 


m 


manv.  and  are,  with  regard  to  the  completeness  of 
the  survey,  the  total  Dumber  of  magnitudes  used, 
the  fineness  to  which  the  estimations  were  made, 
and  the  method  of  making  them. 

The  tables  of  Prof,  Pickering,  which  are  readily 
serviceable  for  my  purpose,  are  those  comparing  the 
photometric  measurements  with  the  estimations  of 
Ptolemy,  Sufi,  Struve,  J.  Herschel,  the  Uranometria 
Nova  of  Argelander,  the  Durchmusterung  of  Arge- 
lander,  Behrmaun,  Heis,  Houzeau.  the  Uranometria 
Argentina  of  Gould,  Flamraarion,  the  Bonn  obser- 
vations, (Argelander),  and  of  Prof.  Pickering  him- 
self. Other  of  the  tables  there  given  are  also  indi- 
rectly useful  for  this  purpose. 

The  total  number  of  estimations  thus  furnished  is 
very  near  twenty  thousand,  all  but  eighty-five  of 
which  fall  between  the  1st  and  the  7th  magni- 
tude. The  estimations  of  each  observer  were  dis- 
tributed in  a  somewhat  peculiar  manner,  there 
being  always  an  undue  number  of  stars  estimated 
as  being  just  of  the  2d,  3d,  etc.,  magnitude  than 
of  the  2d  to  3d,  3d  to  4th,  etc.,  when  that  mode 
of  estimating  magnitudes  was  used.  The  rule  fol- 
lowed in  condensing  tables  arranged  on  this  plan 
was  to  sub-divide  them  into  divisions  in  which  the 
even  magnitudes  came  at  the  centre  and  the  inter- 
mediate divisions  to  either  side,  dividing  the  exactly 
intermediate  division  into  two,  and  counting  half 
for  the  group  above  and  half  for  that  below,  when 
necessary.  Moreover,  the  average  photometric  re- 
sult corresponding  to  any  one  magnitude,  or  sub- 
division of  a  magnitude,  was  weighted  by  the 
number  of  stars  observed  as  of  that  magnitude ; 
and    the    stars    of    intermediate    magnitudes   were 
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weighted  by  half  the  sum  of  the  number  of  stars 
to  either   side  of  the  even  magnitude  with  which 
they  were  grouped,  so  as  to  bring  the  average  esti- 
mation at  exactly  an  even  magnitude.     Where  the 
tables  were  given  in  lOths  of  magnitudes,  both  the 
photometric    result     and     the    eye-estimates    were 
weighted  by  the  number  of  stars  observed,  and  the 
groups   formed  by  taking  all  the    stars   from  the 
middle  of  one  magnitude  to  the  middle  of  the  next, 
counting  the   number  of  just   1.5,   2.5  magnitudes, 
etc.,  as  half  for  each.     The  photometric  results  cor- 
responding to   exactly   one    magnitude   of  interval 
were   then   calculated   from  the   average   weighted 
lOths  of  eye-estimation  (which  seldom  differed  much 
from  unity  in    either  direction).     With  the   excep- 
tion   of  the   eye- estimates   of   Professor  Pickering, 
which  were  made  with  reference  to  the  photometric 
magnitudes  as  well  as  with  especial  care  and  with 
the  avoidance  of  many  sources  of  error  (and  of  a  few 
observations  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  which  have  not  been 
here  considered),  all  the  tables  show  one  serious  and 
one  more  or  less  decided  deviation ;  they  estimate 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  too  bright.    Or  perhaps 
one  ought  to  say  that  some  of  the  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude  are  so  intensely  bright  that  they  make 
the  average  star  of  the  first  magnitude  much  too 
bright ;  or  again,  that  the  stars  enumerated  as  of 
the  first   magnitude    really    should    be   sub-divided 
into  two,  those  of  the   first  magnitude   and    those 
few    preeminently    bright    stars    which   one   might 
term  the  0th  magnitude.      It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that   there  are  fewer   of   these    stars   to    be 
observed,    and    thus    greater   room    for    error.      A 
similar    but    opposite   effect  is  noticed  in  the  fact 
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ih9k%  bit  thie  six  osBes  k  -w^ock  ^aeib  is  given  for 

CiidkiiilMUi^  dw  isamm  4f  "^3^  'sr  ft&  magnitude  this 

mtti^   ^  %M)  n— n     iaw»  id  :3iCbi»  present  great 

jl«C!^!9amniii»^  mmi  "te^  "m^kiI~  t2^  006  of  great  relia- 

>ii^«     H^-  -i^teiK-  c:  -Tftfrmranijp  for  these  errors  is 

:«•  /]«ii':^!«ua*t-  ts^    nir^t^  itmck  tdEie  other  four  ratios 

*#4jLir*«>   :«!%.      iwi^ mlirt    :hi^  ^imttxons  at  the    <<2-l"i 

>ii^  >tft.     .'^^     *  ^tfOM    ftMtt  tto  formula  thus  obtained. 

.i^^4dNM.    ^iH^MtiiMr  rrti^jptilajrity  is  to  be  found  in  the 

v%^     «iL^.%«A%    MdNu^ictt^^  oi:  Ptolemy  and  Sufi.     The 

rw.AV     '^.*4ifr      -^'-ii^      >v  '*-t3*^  undergoes  only  a  very 

xo^i*    '^'^     *    ^  ^^ud's^  casse  even  a  rise,  but  in  pass- 

iij^    =x.*A*      txi      lu  ^'<J-4^*  a  sudden  and  most  de- 

vivx*.    u.-     *   ^^^?<^  '^fc^  r^Mwly  way  of  accounting  for 

ofev    vw*.^    HiAH^p^  thatj  these  observers  may  have 

i^b^    "»    huiJl  ;^  ^twral  cv^mprehensive   distinction 

%k^wMM    !h4^1h   iUtd  faint   stars,   and    that  in  the 

.ivxHiv  V  N%ip*w^Htt>  riki?  two  they  made  a  gap  between 

Uv    ^  •  o  uiiU  tho  4*<5-tf  magnitudes.     No  such  effect 

.  vvH*i*v    vv   .ill    lu   th^   mvxlem   catalogues.     On  the 

^vav^.<^    »«x  i^o   uaportattce  of  these   catalogues   for 

UiA    *vups^«s\^  IK  sli^h^v  it  :^et»med  better  to  omit  the 

•  ^vWvK    u  v(U\kH\>u>  auvl  perhaps  it  might  be  best  to 

'iu;v  ^^^*U  iM^^  H  v^iuU  ^ti'^  catalogues  altogether,  the 

viUsw   '4    vvUuh   wv»uUl  be  ro  slightly  lower  the  re- 


I U,  ^  >  '.^i^Hs  H»  '«4Mv\  vHw.  ajL^ftu^  I  he  rfttivk  for  passing  from  an 
r^v'«wv  <<^^  '^  ''*^  ^*^»  '•^^  *^  *v^wt^  stao-  of  the  1st  magnitude; 
»K"VOUv  "i  '**<'    »^*  '-V  s'-av  oi  vh<?  (?lh»  *nd  :50  on. 

U  >;.\  >uM  -v  ^N^ivvi  ihv*i  H>Htiv*i:i**  :akbie  citw  a  valne  for  pass- 
M»^  Ik'h^  »Kv»  *^  v\^  v^v  A^  ^JiJiiC<»*VJ^,V,  which  I  coaM  not  use. 
»U^\'  «\»  \nH^  H  kmu^  !vvj  >"**  *.>\^4«  .»i*I.>i  av^  $tir<s  and  the  Bonn  ohaer- 
V  tMv'»  *  O'V'    '   ^  \»  v>v^M  v%va;>-;>*v  «ar5  wei>?  also  not  used,  for 
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The  general  average  of  all^  the  tables  here  used 
gives  the  following  table,  including  all  the  above 
corrections  : 


Macrnitudes. 


Logarithms    of 
Ratios. 


Batios 


Weight,  i.  e. 
Number  of  ob- 
servations. 


2-1 

8-2 

4-^ 

5-4 

6^ 

7-« 

(.5572) 

Corrected 

.4474 

.4147 

.3780 

.3360 

.3125 

(.2501) 

Corrected 

.2732 

(3.607) 

Corrected 

2.802 

2.598 

2.388 

2.1675 

2.053 

(1.779)  1 
Corrected 
1.876 

288 

818.51791.5 

3746.5 

9772 

2428.5   ' 

1 

Av.  of 

all. 

.3603 


2.293 


It  is  evident  that  the  ratio  decreases  with  the  mag- 
nitude, and  the  empirical  formula  thus  calculated  by 
the  method  of  least  squares  that  best  satisfies  these 
results  is  log.  />.  =  .49974  —  .03486  m,  or,  p.  = 
3.16  (.9228)  m.  Mr.  Peirce's  results  by  the  same 
method  give  log.  p.  =  .48  —  .0151  m. 

The  following  table  shows  the  divergence  between 
the  observed  and  calculated  ratios  by  my  formula. 
The  logarithms  are  given.     It  should  be  said  that 

the  magnitude,  m,  means  the 
mean  magnitude,  e,  g.,  for  pass- 
ing from  3-2,  the  value  of  m  is 
2.5.  As  will  be  seen,  the  result 
when  we  plot  the  logarithms  is  a 
straight  line,  with  a  more  de- 
cided inclination  than  that  of 
Mr.  Peirce.     The  resulting  curve 

*The  methods  of  deriving  these  averages  is  as  follows:  After  de- 
riving the  (logarithm  of)  the  ratio  for  passing  from  one  magnitude 
to  the  next  above  in  the  wa^  already  described,  all  these  results  are 
grouped  with  their  approximate  weights  and  expressed  in  loga- 
rithms. The  weighted  average  logarithm  for  each  group,  **2-l," 
*'3-2,*'  "4-3,"  etc.,  is  calculated,  and  these  form  the  uncorrected 
series  of  logarithms  given  in  the  table.  The  reasons  for  plotting 
the  logarithms  rather  than  the  ratios  themselves  is  that  tne  loga- 
rithms form  the  simpler  mathematical  curve,  a  straight  line,  lor 
comparison,  and  in  addition  obviate  the  distinction  between  the 
iiscending  ratios  and  their  reciprocals,  the  descending  ratios. 


Observed. 

Calculated. 

.44745 

.44745 

.4147 

.41259 

.3780 

.37773 

.3360 

.34287 

.3125 

.30801 

.27315 

.27315 

|S(  as  w«Q  as  the  cheorelical  curves 
of  Xr.  Peirce  and  mvaelf  are 
given  in  Che  Sgun>.  •: 

It  sfaiioM  be  added  that  facts 


CiToring  this  interpretation  of 
y»chaer's  law  exist  in  other  kinds 
.  J  of  sensscion :  hot  perhaps  not  in 
iBh  w'irt  quantity  to  allow  of  a 
qnatitatiTe  determination  sach 
as  is  here  made.  It  is  oniversallj 
admitted  that  the  aocnracy  of 
Fechner's  law  lor  Weber's  law. 
for  fn^m  this  point  of  view  the 
twoaresimplvtwodifferent  modes 
of  experimeatingi  suffers  a  deviation  both  when  the 
atltauluB  becomes  very  intense  and  when  it  be- 
eoroes  Tery  slight.  A  more  or  less  extended  inter- 
mediate region  in  which  the  law  holds  is  generally 
mpposed,  and  the  deviations  at  the  extremes,  which 
are  admitted  to  be  of  opposite  natures,  would 
then    form    a    broken    line    somewhat    like    this — 

--__ ..    .      But  it  is  certainly  more  nat- 

aral  to  suppose  that  the  curve  is  more  regular  and 
can  be  represented  by  a  straight  line  inclined 
throQgbout.  Such  is  the  result  which  the  consid- 
eration of  star  magnitude  suggests  and  formulates. 
Whether  and  in  what  way  this  result  is  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  astronomers  must  be  left  to  them  to 
decide.'  To  the  psychophysicist  this  method  of 
testing  the  law  is  of  very  especial  interest,  amount- 
ing  almost  to  a  new  psycho-physic  method;  even 

'  The  astrnnomerB  have  geaerally  ulopted  the  ratio  whose  log«r- 
Uh  li  >4,  J.  «.,  2.512.  as  proposed  by  Fogson.  The  average  of  the 
ftbove  values  in  .3603  (or  2.203).  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  stars 
down  to  the  fifth  inagDitade  the  average  is  .3963^  (2.492). 
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though  it  be  one  rough  in  its  nature  and  limited  in 
its  applicability.  Tl^e  psychological  processes  in- 
volved in  this  kind  of  experiment  differ  so  much 
from  those  employed  in  the  more  current  experi- 
mental methods,  that  a  comparison  between  the  two 
is  extremely  valuable  ;  and  is  made  the  more  so  as  it 
is  capable  of  furnishing  the  grounds  of  the  validity 
of  the  inference  from  Weber's  to  Fechner's  law. 

The  general  conclusion  reached  by  my  investiga- 
tion is  that  the  law  regulating  the  ratio  of  light  be- 
tween stars  of  one  magnitude  and  those  of  the  next 
above  or  below  it,  is  the  psycho-physic  law  as  formu- 
lated by  Fechner,  with  the  modification,  however, 
that  the  ratio  in  question,  instead  of  being  perfectly 
constant,  decreases  slightly  with  the  brightness  of 
the  star,  and  may  provisionally  be  regarded  as  fol- 
lowing the  empirical  formula,  log.  />  =  .5102  — 
.0353  m.,  where  p  is  the  ratio  of  the  light  of  one 
magnitude  to  that  of  the  next  below  it  and  m  is  the 
magnitude  intermediate  between  the  two  between 
which  the  ratio  is  to  hold.  All  this  is  claimed  for 
stars  down  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  magnitude  only  ; 
what  the  law  is  for  fainter  stars  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 


it  of  which  the  English  Scwiety  for  Psycbical  Re- 


meots  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Outerbridoe  became  known  in  Philadelphia,  and 
in  which  Dr.  George  M.  Beard,  of  New  York,  began  his  publicatioiw 
on  muBcle-rcading.  Unlike  these  American  writers,  ProfeBsor  Bar- 
rett BUnnised  that  muBcle-readini;  was  an  inadequate  explanation  of 
the  "  williDe-gamo  "  just  then  becoming  popular  in  Enriand,  espec- 
ially when  the  transference  of  impresaions  was  acoompiished  with- 
out contact,  and  the  older  theory  of  thought-reading  seems  on  the 
whole  to  have  prevailed.  Although  the  problem  termed  by  Pro- 
fessor Barrett  "  superscnsuottH  perception,  was  the  vital  and  chief 
experimental  one,  the  English  Society,  at  its  organization  in  1BS2, 
had  in  view  the  broader  object  of  inveHtigatine  modern  spiritualiBm 
generally.  The  president,  in  hia  opening  address,  declared  it  "a 
scandal  that  disputes,  as  to  the  reahty  of  these  phenomena,  should 
atill  be  going  on,"  claimed  that  there  was  at  least  a  "prima  fac*« 
caae  for  investi^tion,"  and  warned  his  hearers  that  in  so  strange 
a  field  it  waa  omy  very  gradually  that  all  the  complicated  precau- 
tions needed  to  escluoe  possible  illusion  or  deception  could  be 
learned,  Professor  Barrett,  too,  recoguieed,  though  not  very  gra- 
ciouBly_,  Dr.  Beard's  six  sources  of  errors,  and  referred  to  the  preju- 
dice with  which  this  subject  is  usually  approached. 

Thus  far  not  only  the  formation  of  sucli  a  society,  but  the  bold- 
ness of  it«  plan,  with  ite  committees  on  apporitioDs  and  haunted 
housea,  anil  on  the  claims  of  Mesmer  and  Reichenbach,  and  the 
de^ee  to  which  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  tlie  proposed  investi- 
gation were  realixed,  were  all  such  as  to  commend  it,  not  only  to 
every  peychologiat,  but  lo  every  true  and  intelligent  friend  of  culture 
and  of  reli^on.  While  those  who  regard  the  baser  forms  of 
modern  spiritualism  as  the  refined  and  roiicenlmted  embodiment 
of  flJl  the  superstitions  of  a  remote  and  barbaric  past,  and  the  claims 
of  those  who  pretend  to  mediate  between  the  living  and  their 
friends  who  are  dead,  as  a  nameless  crime  against  the  most  sacred 
things  of  the  soul,  must  feel  a  deep  interest  in  such  work,  there  is 
another  class,  perhaps  still  lareer,  and  with  an  interest  still  deeper. 
This  class  consists  of  those  who,  in  these  days  of  unsettlement  in 
religious  beliefs,  hope  to  find  amidst  superabundant  oWfffauAa  a 
nucleus  of  certainty  for  at  least  the  dortrinc  of  immortality.  The 
roost  absolute  idealists  are  not  so  satisfied  with  the  speculative 
method  which  works  by  cxliausting  though t-jiossibilitiee  as  not  to 
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welcome  the  most  empirical  refutation  of  materialism  and  mech- 
anism. Even  Mr.  Meyers's  "phantasmagoric  efficacy,"  his  "tele- 
pathic percolation,"  or  veritable  ghosts  of  those  dying  or  dead,  or 
even  in  great  danger,  are  not  unwarrantable  in  establishing  his 
" solidarity  of  life  which  idealism  proclaims^"  or  "the  universal 
mind  in  wnich  all  minds  are  one."  But  the  impartiality  attainable 
in  most  fields  of  scientific  research,  while  it  is  the  ideal  to  be  striven 
for,  in  fact  is  impossible  here.  A  rigorously  unbiassed,  and  yet  an 
intelligent  jury,  could  probably  not  be  found  in  this  country,  or  in 
England,  so  many  and  subtle  and  remotely  ancestral  are  the  con- 
scious, and  far  more  the  unconscious,  prepossessions  which  enter  like 
Schopenhauer's  primacy  of  the  will,  making  us  all  lynx-eyed  to  all 
that  favors  one  side,  and  bat-eyed  for  all  that  favors  the  other.  It 
is  the  fact  of  this  inexpugnable  bias  (which,  as  has  been  well  said, 
evolved  from  a  state  of  savage  superstition,  so  predisposes  men  that 
every  occasion  for  it  to  show  itself  is  utilized,  and  is  therefore  danger- 
ous to  modern  culture  and  civilization,  which  enters  unconsciously 
into  our  judgment  regarding  all  such  evidence  as  seems  yet  attain- 
able in  this  field,  weakening  strong  and  reinforcing  weak  proof), 
that  must  be  constantly  kept  m  mind  in  seriously  striving  to  form 
a  just  critical  estimate  oi  the  voluminous  printed  work  of  the 
English  Societv.  Even  in  reiterating  the  oft-expressed  regret  that 
so  few  men  of  science,  trained  in  habits  of  exact  observation,  to 
offset  the  per-fervid  and  ever-fascinating  exuberance  of  Mr.  Meyers, 
who  imposes  on  his  brilliant  imagination  least  of  the  tem]>erance 
and  suspense  bred  by  the  methods  of  modern  science,  cooperate 
in  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  especially  that  trained  psycholo- 
gists and  alienists  should  hold  aloof  from  it,  we  shall  seem  to  many 
to  express  a  bias  of  our  own.    To  these  matters  we  shall  recur. 

Mr.  Creery,  a  rural  English  clergyman,  had  five  daughters,  who 
were  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  seventeen,  in  1882,  when  the  first 
report  was  made.  Mr.  Barrett,  who  is,  we  think,  a  professor  of 
physics,  certifies  that  thev  were  "  all  thoroughly  healthy,  and  as  free 
as  possible  from  morbia  or  hysterical  symptoms."  Their  father 
states  that  from  October,  1880,  he  had  spent  ni^ht  after  night  for 
several  months,  an  hour  or  two  each  evening,"  in  experiments  on 
thought-transference  with  his  girls,  and  seems  to  have  noticed  none 
of  the  hysterical  symptoms,  excessive  fatigue,  dizziness,  trancoidal 
inclination,  faintness,  igaH  look,  or  other  pathological  effects  that 
alarmed  other  observers  and  correspondents  of  the  society  who 
tried  similar  tests  with  adolescents.  At  Easter,  1881,  Mr.  Barrett 
was  admitted  to  the  family  seance.  The  most  meagre  account  of 
the  conditions  of  this  session  are  given,  and  no  record  was  kept  of 
the  number  of  guesses  allowed.  In  August  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick 
made  a  few  tests,  the  conditions  of  w'hich  are  not  detailed.  In 
November,  and  again  in  February  of  the  next  year,  Prof.  Balfour 
Stewart  did  the  same,  and  reports  his  results,  stating,  however,  that 
*'  while  they  cannot  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  Professor 
Barrett"  and  others,  they  may  have  corroberative  value.  In  April, 
1882,  Mr.  Meyers  and  Mr.  Gurney  tested  the  girls  in  sessions  cover- 
ing six  consecutive  days.  In  August  the  three  oldest  girls  went  to 
Cambridge,  where  experiments  were  renewed  day  by  day  for  ten 
days  also  by  Mr.  Meyers  and  Mr.  Gurney,  and  in  December,  1882, 
Professor  Barrett  again,  alone,  renewed  tests  in  Dublin.  The  per- 
cipient power  of  the  children  gradually  declined  during  this  time, 
"so  that  at  the  end  of  1882  they  could  not  do  under  the  easiest  con- 
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dftioQs  what  tlwiy  conld  do  under  the  moat  fltringcnt  in  1881."  This 
(1iH-lin<^,  ills  later  stated  in  1886,  "had  nothioK  whatever  to  do  with 
«ny  ineraased  strinj^ncv  in  the  precautions  adopted." 

That  thp  prtMVtutions  did  grow  more  etrinEent  there  ie  abundant 
evidontv.  At  firat  "all  silentl}-  thouglit  tLe  name  of  the  thing 
wjlucled."  after  it  bad  been  written  down  and  showed  to  the  rest  of 
the  faiuilv.  "Tho  presence  of  the  father  seemed  decidedly  to 
incrtuuMi  llie  ]>ercentage  of  eucces«es."  At  Cambridge,  wiiere'  the 
throe  cider  sisters  were  isolated  from  their  family,  and  where 
usually  none  of  the  sisters  but  the  euetsser  knew  the  card  selected, 
the  BueL-esses  were  less  numerous.  Very  significant  is  the  series  of 
thirty-two  ex)>ennient8  where  the  sisters  knew,  and  only  the  tops 
of  their  heads  were  visible  to  the  guesser,  and  the  suit  was  named 
correutly  fourteen  times  running,  with  great  positiveness  and  reitera- 
tion, while  the  card  was  ri^ht  but  five  times.  From  twenty-seven 
experiments  at  Dublin,  with  the  other  sister  knowing,  the  com- 
mittee felt  justified  in  saving  that  the  presence  and  assistonce  of  the 
aisiers  made  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  result,  while  at  Cam- 
brid^  only  eight  trials  without  and  seven  with  the  sisters  knowing 
are  given  as  the  basis  of  a  Bimilar  inference.  From  these  random 
data  the  careful  reader  muat  infer  that  the  effect  of  the  presence  of 
other  members  of  the  family  was  far  from  sufficiently  studied. 
Indeed  tho  opposite  conclusion  from  that  of  the  commitleee  is  aua- 
^(ed.  The  latter  espressly  ascribed  failure  under  strange  condi- 
tions  to  diffidence,  and  aimed  mainly  to  exclude  only  eottteiovt,  and 
underestimated  unconscious  collusion,  which  the  long  previous 
practice  at  home  must  have  made  almost  inevitable  with  a  set  of 
adolescent  girls,  however  honest  or  healthy.  We  should  even  like  a 
more  explicit  statement  as  to  how  the  other  sisters  were  excluded 
from  knowledge  of  the  object  selecteci,  where  they  were,  etc. 

The  methods  of  isolating  the  guesser  are  perhaps  still  less  satis- 
factory. At  first  (Easter,  1881)  the  child  was  «»(  into  the  next 
room.and  the  name  of  the  objectwas  written  and  showed  around.  In 
April,  1862,  the  child  was  recalled  by  one  of  the  experimenters  and 
movements  in  the  room  were  excluded  after  the  recall.  Later  a 
walcher  was  sent  from  the  room  with  the  child,  and  on  being  re- 
called Ihe  latter  was  placed  with  her  eyes  away  from  the  company. 
Once  at  least  she  wits  Isolated  behind  the  door,  at  Dublin  "  behind 
an  o^qne  curtain"  [although  we  have  found  an  hypooticaUy 
aensitiKed  snbject  who  could  read  large  letters  in  sunlight  through 
five  thicknesses  ot  cotton  sheeting].  In  this  most  vital  respect  also 
there  was  not  only  no  rigorous  control  and  no  aystematic  method, 
but  onlj'  the  first  rude  and  irregular  preludes  and  approaches 
toward  it.  Such  conditions  also  can  serve  only  to  satisfy  those 
present,  or  with  the  bias  for  a  pneumatic  view  of  things  above  re- 
ferred to. 

A^in  we  cannot  forbear  asking  if  «*ry  experiment,  without  ex- 
ception, in  Hr.  Barrett's  session  of  Easter,  1881,  to  say  nothing  of 
Mr.  Stewart's  sessions,  was  recorded  ;  and  if  the  resiills  were  all 
noted  on  the  spot  and  the  conditions  and  descriptions  taken  at  the 
time  and  place.  The  experience  of  the  Seybert  commission  in 
these  respects,  especially  the  tatter,  as  well  as  the  writer's  own  ex- 
perience with  tho  un trustworthiness  of  memory,  even  for  an  hour, 
where  sucli  complex  conditions,  and  interests  are  involved,  are 
sutRcient  to  justify  this  query.  The  report  of  July,  1882,  is  not  ex- 
plicit on  tbese  matters,  and,  from  a  careful  scrutiny  of  it,  it  appears 
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at  least  doubtful.  When  was  the  paragraph  in  quotation  marks 
beginning  page  21  written,  and  when  the  very  general  description 
of  conditions  on  page  20?  If  Mr.  Barrett  himself  made  or  dictated 
these  notes  on  the  spot^  how  could  he,  as  the  only  person  present 
besides  the  family,  possibly  so  secure  himself  against  all  the  mani- 
fold and  subtle  sources  of  fallacy  in  observation  as  to  be  warranted 
in  calling  his  tests  on  this  occasion  *^  absolutely  unexceptionable 
and  conclusive,''  as  he  recklessly  does.  Next  in  imi)ortance  to  the 
method  of  experimenting  in  so  hazardous  a  field  is  the  way  of 
making  the  protocol  and  working  up  the  final  form  of  the  report. 
Either  this  or  the  accuracy  of  observation,  or  more  probably  with 
but  one  observer,  however  good,  against  so  many  possibilities  of 
error,  both  must  suffer.  If  either  of  these  surmises  is  correct,  it 
bears  against  the  statement  that  the  girls  gradually  lost  their 
power  from  any  cause  but  increased  precautions  on  the  part  of  the 
experimenters. 

In  some  of  the  Creery  experiments  the  precautions  of  the  com- 
mittee might  possibly  be  impaired  by  the  number-habit,  then 
unkown,  and  now  probably  but  partially  explored,  or  by  corneal 
reading,  or  quite  broken  through  dv  muscle  reading  without  contact 
of  the  manifold,  and  as  yet  but  little  known,  forms  and  possibilities 
which  the  committee  seem  to  have  mainly  ignored  throughout.  We 
know  as  yet  comparatively  little  about  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
whai  Dr.  Carpenter  used  to  call  our  automaton.  One  thing  how- 
ever, is  more  and  more  realized,  viz.:  that  it  is  far  more  sensitive 
than  our  super-liminal  conscious  sensation,  that  it  is  indefinitely 
more  complex  and  manifold,  that  no  culture  has  ever  approached  in 
its  diversity,  subtilty  or  unit)^  the  limits  of  brain  possibility  in 
these  respects.  Neural  is  far  wider  than  psychic  action — the  latter 
involving  the  former,  but  not  the  former  the  latter.  Only  when 
the  former  reaches  a  certain  intensity,  and  perhaps  extensity, 
and  lasts  a  certain  time,  does  consciousness,  which  represents  as 
through  a  loophole  aggregate  cerebral  states  and  changes,  arise. 
In  the  study  of  hyperoesthesic  states  we  now  begin  to  realize  the 
possibilities  of  our  sensory  organism,  and  how  greatly  the  limits  of 
just  observability  vary  at  different  times  and  states  and  in  different 
persons,  and  how  it  responds  physically  to  the  remotest  and  faintest 
cosmic  influences.  Hearing,  e.  g.j  which  is  known  to  vary  exceed- 
ingly among  people  whose  auditory  sensitiveness  passes  for  normal, 
the  writer  has  carefully  tested  in  many  persons.  Two  individuals 
were  selected  for  exceptional  acuteness  in  this  sense,  and  the  fol- 
lowing simple  code  devised  by  the  writer,  which,  though  repeatedly 
tried  in  critical  companies,  has  never  been  detected,  and  with  re- 
sults that  impressed  man^'  as  genuinely  telepathic.  Pulsations,  felt 
subjectively  by  the  percipient,  and  easily  counted  by  the  agent, 
either  by  movement  of  the  toe  if  one  leg  was  crossed  on  the 
other,  or  directly  seen  in  the  aorta,  or  in  vibrations  of  hairs  or  neck- 
ribbons,  were  the  basis.  The  faintest  respiratory  noises  through  the 
nose,  or  even  mouth,  of  the  agent,  were  made  to  coincide  with  and 
accent  certain  pulsations  of  the  percipient.  To  make  these 
modified  breathings  so  distinct  as  to  he  clearly  heard  at  a  distance 
by  the  normal  sensitive,  yet  so  faint  as  to  be  inaudible  even  if 
listened  for  by  spectators  often  nearer  than  the  agent,  was  the  art 
of  the  latter.  If  a  number  was  selected  by  some  one  present  the 
agent  caught  the  rythm  of  the  i)ercipient's  pulse,  and  could  hold  it 
for  some  time  if  blindfolded,  or  then  see  it  in  the  toe  occasionally, 
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and  gave  a  very  faint  enifl  (.■oincidin^  with  a  puisation,  and  frnni 
this,  as  lero,  tlie  percipient  counted  till  the  next  sniff  for  the  firat 
digit,  then  till  the  next  eniff  from  the  second  digit,  and  bo  on. 
For  cards,  flrat  the  suit  and  then  the  can!,  were  counted  off.  The 
alnhabet  went  more  slowly,  hut  a  series  of  diagrams,  from  which  the  . 
selection  by  the  company  wae  made,  which  had  been  memoriied 
and  numbered,  was  the  greatcel  success.  When  the  percipient's 
ears  were  stojijied,  coughs,  jars  on  the  table  or  floor,  etc.,  helped  ns 
out.  This  trivial  code,  however,  essentially  depended  ultimately 
for  the  fthsolute  security  it  generally  posaeBsed  on  the  fact  that  the 
percipient  could  bear  more  acutely  than  anv  one  preHent,  and  when 
that  19  the  ease  a  telepathy  not  outside  t&e  oroinaiy  channels  of 
sense  is  possible.  We  have  no  data  whatever  for  believing  that 
the  ear  can  hear  and  distinguish  muscle  or  pendl  soundE  in  mailing 
different  letters,  hear  whispers  through  a  couple  of  doors,  etc.,  but 
neither  have  we  adequate  (lata  for  jud^ng  how  far  these,  or  even 
less  desperate  poBsihilitiea  in  the  field  of  vision,  would  need  to  he- 
stretched  to  account  for  some  of  the  Creery  phenomena.  Again,  a 
man  enters  a  strange  house  and  wills  with  the  family  that  a  clrl  in 
another  room  bring  him  certain  thin^  in  various  parts  of  the  bouse. 
Would  he  not  almost  inevitably  in  the  first  seseion,  follow  in 
selecting  objects,  the  Ruggestionaof  those  who  knew  what  was  in  the 
house,  and  whose  mind  had  been  trained  both  generally  front 
infancy  and  specifically  by  the  long-continue<l  practices  with  each 
other,  to  concillient  action  with  that  of  the  percipient,  and  who 
would  moreover  not  wish  her  to  fail  in  such  an  extiibitian  of  her 

Cwer?  When  saucer  was  suggested  and  written,  and  plate  waa 
3uebt,  the  percipient  said,  saucer  "came  into  my  bead,  but  I  hesi- 
tated, as  I  thought  it  unlikely  you  would  name  saucer  siter  cup  as 
l>eing  too  easy,  indicating  that  here,  at  leaat,  she  was  controlled 
by  deliberate  judgment  about  the  degree  of  ease  or  difficulty  with 
wnich  a  test  was  HUggested  by  the  preceding  one.  This  suggeste 
clever  prediction  of  the  action  of  minds  wbose  processes  are  thor- 
oughly familiar — a  kind  of  integrated  as  opposed  to  multiplex  per- 
sonality, aa  in  the  case  of  the  Siamese  and  less  identified  twins — at 
least  so  far  as  the  lapse  of  ordinary  associative  thought  is  concerned. 
Our  chief  regret  after  all  is  that  in  the  Creery  teets  the  methods 
were  so  variable  and  the  results  so  inadequately  worked  up  and 
presentc<l,  that  those  whose  interest  does  notcentre  in  the  factitious 
problem  of  telepathy  can  get  so  little  aid  from  them.  The  poise  of 
a  Newton  would  have  even  withheld  all  results  till  at  least  some 
mode  or  law  waa  either  demonstrated  or  at  least  disposed  of.  Is  it 
color  or  form,  suit  or  card,  eye  or  ear  or  mnscle-eense,  that  is  the 
preferred  medium  of  transfer?  These  vital  jwints,  towards  which 
we  tbink  a  truly  scientific  mind  would  instinctively  tend,  are  only 
cursorily  mentioned  and  apparently  as  afterthoughts.  They  cout^ 
best  be  studied  by  a  careful  scrutiny  and  tabulation  of  errors  which 
would  very  likely  prove  more  luminous  than  ancceases,  and 
these  were  not  only  not  printed,  but  appear  to  have  been  only 
recorded  as  errors.  The  color  of  the  card,  ».  g.,  ought  to  be  right 
twice  as  often  as  the  suit.  Were  it  still  more  often  right  it  would 
that  transference  could  be  more  hopefully  sought  in  the 
color  ;  if  one  color  whs  chosen  moat  often,  that  ])reference 
would  be  a  fruitful  theme  for  farther  research,  and  su^rgest  the 
kind  of  precautions,  etc.  If  nine  and  five  are  often  confovmded  it 
would  suggest  transfer  by  ear,  as  in  the  case  of  a  fieshy  and  wheezy 
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agent  we  heard  of  whose  unconscious  laryngial  innervation,  while 
thinking  of  figures  and  numbers,  suggested  them  to  a  percipient; 
if  three  and  two,  it  might  suggest  muscle-sense,  as  the  tops  of 
both  figures  where  the  hand  begins  to  make  them,  are  alike,  so  that 
they  are  often  confounded  in  muscle-reading,  as  also  are  six  and 
eight.  If  the  letters  most  often  mistaken  are  those  shown  by 
Javal's  tests  to  be  those  with  least  individuality  and  most  liable 
to  be  confused  at  a  distance,  in  sunlight,  etc.,  we  should  infer  visual 
transfer.  For  all  such  directions  of  studies,  however,  or  for  such 
data  as  the  experiments  made  must  have  afforded  had  the  record 
been  complete  and  full,  we  seek  in  vain.  Thus  if  we  conclude, 
from  the  very  striking  results  presented,  something  unknown  and 
independent"  of  consciousness  and  will,  the  alternative  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  something  extra-sensuous  or  immaterial,  or  ia 
any  degree  absolved  from  the  conditions  of  time  and  space.  So  far 
as  this  IS  inferred,  we  have  only  another  illustration  of  the  invet- 
erate vulgar  tendency  to  associate  all  unusual  manifestations  of 
man's  unconscious  automatic  nature  with  supernatural  powers, 
whether  of  good  or  evil.  No  special  study  of  such  popular  cha{)ter8- 
of  psychology  as  dreams,  witchcraft,  hallucination  or  hypnotism, 
unless  made  on  the  basis  of  long  apprenticeship  in  experimental 
biology  and  physiology  and  the  stuay  and  observations  of  nervoua 
diseases  generally,  is  likelv,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  give  one  that  sense 
of  the  depth  and  breadth  and  number  and  subtility  of  physical 
processes  underlying  and  overreaching  and  encompassing  our  con- 
scious psychic  activities  that  is  so  indispensable  just  at  this  point, 
to  prevent  an  investigation  so  well  begun  and  representing  such 
hign  attainment  and  ability  from  ending — we  will  not  sav  as  abort- 
ively as  the  other  well-known  attempts  to  explain  these  phe- 
nemena  made  within  a  centurjj,  for  it  is  already  far  beyond  them 
in  methods  and  results,  but  without  utilizing  all  the  rays  of  light 
which  modern  science  now  sheds  from  so  many  and  widely  separ- 
ated points  upon  the  great  central  questions  of  psychology.  The 
percipient's  aescriptions  of  his  mental  processes  so  often  adverted 
to  in  the  reports  of  the  Society  are  probably  of  less  value  than  the 
long  account  of  their  symptoms  neurotic  patients  are  wont  to  give 
physicians  who  will  listen  from  courtesy  and  diagnose  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  patient's  morbid  legend.  The  degree  of  reliance 
on  the  undoubted  good  character  and  mens  conscia  sibi  recti  of  their 
subjects  the  committee  manifest,  despite  the  irrelevancy  of  these 
considerations,  which  Dr.  Geo.  Beard  has  made  so  plain,  and  per- 
haps even  the  uncalled  for  allusion  to  their  own  veracity  and  in- 
tended accuracy  [**  The  possibility  of  collusion  was  excluded  unless 
our  own  veracity  be  impeached,"]  which  are  beyond  all  question, 
are  by  no  means  designed  to  give  nostile  criticism  an  air  and  sense 
of  personal  discourtesy,  but  are  only  an  irrelevancy  expressing 
the  tendency  we  deprecate. 

We  have  awelt  with  some  detail  on  the  Creery  phenomena  be- 
cause Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Meyers  and  Professor  Barrett,  the  most 
active  workers  and  probably  the  best  observers  in  the  English  So- 
ciety, spent  so  much  time  on  them,  and  because  the  former  ex- 
pressly states  that  "it  is  to  those  trials  that  we  owe  our  own  convic- 
tions of  the  possibility  of  genuine  thought-transference."  Hence  a 
bias  certainly  existed  in  all  subseauent  experiments.  The  precau- 
tions grew  more  strict,  and  probaoly,  as  we  infer,  the  record  grew 
fuller  and  more  exact,  and  what  is  called  a  decline  in  telepathic 
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power  we  should  interpret  from  between  the  linee  of  the  record  as 
on  approach  to  the  heart  of  the  mystery,  which  ought  to  encourt^e 
unbiaaaed  investigators  to  preBfi  on  toward  ft  beckoning  goal.  The 
girls  grew  discouraged  and  did  not  succecl  with  each  other,  it  is 
said.  This  is  natural,  as  interest  in  their  j>erfornianceB  diminished. 
But  it  is  strange  tliat  this  decline  should  coincide  step  by-  step  with 
closer  study  of  them,  and  still  more  so  that  all  the  girls  should 
lose  tbia  marvelous  jrawer  timvtlancoutls !  Kcver  was  a  momen- 
.toua  discovery  wrested  from  nature  with  less  labor.  Groups  of 
agreeable  ladies  and  centleiuen  at  play  sustain  each  other's  flag- 
ging interest  by  the  admonition  that  the  senHQOua  demonstration  of 
the  reality  of  the  world  of  things  spiritual  and  immortal  is  at  hand. 
"  One  should  not  let  one's  self  be  discouraged,"  says  Herr  SchmoU 
in  the  proceedings  for  May,  18S7,  "  by  a  Uttle  trouble  when  there 
is  a  chance  of  throwing  light  on  events  which,  correctly  appre- 
hended, may  lead  us  to  the  psychological  proof  of  our  transcend- 
ental, imperishable  ego."  That  these  investigations  have  struck 
the  trail  of  something^  new  and  strange,  however  rare  and  abnor- 
mal it  may  be,  there  is  ample  evidence ;  but  so  far  they  have  nven 
ns  only  the  opinions  of  individuals  either  emboldened  or  [»erhaps 
formed  by  very  exceptional  experience  in  a  field  of  great  jKipular 
interest  and  little  iwsilive  knowledge,  attractively  nnrratecl  some 
time  afterward  with  illustrative  extracts  and  a  few  very  summary 
tables  from  notes  taken  at  the  time. 

The  second  group  of  evidence  for  thought  transference,  next  in 
importance  ti]  that  obtained  from  the  Creerys  is  that  where  forma, 
often  not  easily  described  in  words,  seemed  extra-sensuously  trans- 
mitted.   In  the  first  series  of  these  Mr.  Blackburn,  an  editor,  was 


.r  first  meeting  with  the  committee  in  December,  1882. 
The  method  was  as  follows:  Mr.  Smith  was  blindfolded  and  seated 
with  hla  back  to  the  committee,  but  in  the  same  room  with  them, 
Figures  were  drawn  by  the  latter,  and  after  Mr.  Blackburn  had 
looked  at  them,  and  then  held  Smith's  hand  awhile,  he  released  it, 
when  Smith  drew  the  fi^re,  remaining  blindfolded  while  drawing, 
as  expressly  stated  in  italics.  We  beg  our  readers  who  may  tie 
Bufilciently  interested  to  try  and  draw  closed  lines,  bringing  tlie 
end  to  exactly  the  beginning,  aa  is  done  in  fourteen  or  more  cases 
in  these  reproduclionfl,  with  their  eyes  closed.  We  have  repeatedly 
tried  and  failed  with  each  of  theee  forms,  whether  drawing  slowly 
and  irregularly,  as  in  the  earlier  figures,  or  smoothly,  us  m  No.  7, 
Hence  we  infer  either  that  Smith  siiw  while  drawing,  which 
seemed  to  the  committee  as  likelv,  and  no  more  so  than  that  he 
saw  while  divining  the  figure,  or  else  that  we  have  here  to  do  with 
another  mild  marvel  to  which  they  have  not  called  our  attention. 

About  six  weeks  later  experiments  for  three  or  four  consecutive 
days  were  conducted  at  the  rooms  of  the  society  in  London  with  the 
same  subjects,  and  still  another  series  in  April,  1883.  In  all  thirty- 
seven  figures  were  drawn  for  reproduction,  of  which  fac  similes  of 
twenty-two  are  published.  Of  these  five  were  with  contact.  These, 
however,  and  even  the  first  series,  we  may  disregard,  aa  it  now  be- 
came with  the  committee  a  "cardinal  axiom  on  this  subject  that  no 
experiment  where  contact  of  any  sort  is  allowed  can  bo  decisive." 
For  the  remaining  sevnnteen  the  conditions  seem  more  strict  than 
for  any  tests  yet  made.    The  agent  was  seated  and  watched  contin- 
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nally  in  one  room,  and  the  drawings  were  made  in  another  which 
the  committee  did  not  leave.  After  seeing  the  picture,  Mr.  Black- 
burn, with  closed  eyes,  was  led  into  the  room  with  his  sensitive 
and  placed  behind  him  at  a  distance  of  some  two  feet.  The  per- 
cipient sat  and  drew  with  or  without  bandage  as  he  chose,  and  the 
reproductions  were  at  once  secured.  With  the  record  of  these  sev- 
enteen reproductions,  without  contact,  of  the  most  unconventional 
diagrams  we  confess  ourselves  more  deeply  impressed  than  with  any 
other  work  of  the  society,  especially  the  remarkable  No.  22.  repro- 
duced with  the  ears  of  the  percipient  stopped  with  putty,  ana  wraps 
enveloping  the  entire  upper  part  of  his  oody.  We  can  but  wisn, 
however,  there  had  been  more  of  these,  and  consecutively,  and 
that  while  they  were  about  it  the  committee  had  isolated  the  lower 
part  of  Mr.  Smith's  body  from  all  sensation  of  jars,  and  carried, 
rolled  or  swung  the  agent  into  the  room,  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  a  code  by  steps  which  an  American  exhibitor  has  brought  to  an  - 
incredible  degree  of  development,  and  also  tested  the  amount  of 
reduction  of  acuteness  of  audition  in  each  ear  of  Mr.  Smith,  or  at 
least  of  themselves,  by  putty,  and  taken  precautions  to  make  sure 
that  all  light  from  the  noor  was  excluded  from  Mr.  Smith's  eyes. 
We  have  practiced  with  some  success  a  toe-code,  a  part  of  which  is  ,) 
by  minimal  movements  of  the  great  toe  within  a  thin  shoe, 
the  latter  not  moving  at  all,  and  a  part,  for  complex  figures,  in- 
volving sHeht  movement  of  the  toe  of  the  shoe,  which  we  should 
think  would  only  be  facilitated  by  the  conditions  of  No.  22  with 
overhanging  wraps  to  shield  it  from  the  committee.  Moreover,  it 
is  just  these  larger  general  forms  and  relations  of  parts  without 
finer  details  that  are  best  transmitted  thus,  while  the  latter,  as  the 
committee  note,  are  absent.  It  seems  worse  than  Mephistophelean 
— indeed  we  wish  we  were  freer  from  the  fear  that  it  is  so  in  very 
truth — to  even  suggest,  in  place  of  tension  toward  transcendental 
entities,  slight  practiced  movements  of  the  big  toe.  We  do  believe, 
however,  that  the  mumber  of  possible  keys  and  codes  by  which 
these  things  can  be  done  is  far  greater  than  the  committee  seem  to  ^  i 
realize,  and  even  that  very  subtle  forms  of  deceit  are  sometimes  '^ 

automatic  and  quite  unconscious  in  the  most  worthy  people.  The 
first  four  figures  where  contact  was  allowed  are  certainly  much  better 
reproduced  than  any  other  four  in  the  series,  and  in  Figure  13  an 
entire  change  of  the  percipient's  conception  of  the  model  was  caused 
by  contact,  though  unfortunately  it  is  not  stated  whether  Blackburn 
touched  Smith  again  after  he  had  corrected  his  conception  of  the 
original,  and  before  it  was  correctly  reproduced,  or  whether  the  sec- 
ond reproduction  coincided  with  Blackburn's  memory  of  it.  Again, 
in  Figure  6,  contact  suggested  a  remote  reproduction.  Suggestive, 
too,  is  the  circumstance  that  after  contact  was  excluded  Mr.  Black- 
burn explains  so  many  deviations  in  the  copy  into  greater  con- 
formitv  with  the  originals  by  mistakes  in  his  own  conception,  which 
he  had  done  in  no  previous  case  in  this  or  the  earlier  series.  A 
cross  in  one  would  grow  too  large  in  his  mind's  eye  against  his 
will;  he  had  " not  precisely  remembered"  another;  forgot  the 
eyes  in  another ;  focused  on  one  part  only  in  another,  and  imag- 
ined curves  in  the  opposite  direction  in  another.  The  tests  to 
account  for  the  mental  inversion  of  objects,  which  strikes  us  as 
just  the  thing;  were  only  forty-two  in  number,  the  result  being 
that  eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  answers  gave  the  direction  in 
which  a  vertical  and  only  thirty-seven  per  cent,  gave  that  in  which 
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a  horizontal  arrow  pointed.  May  we  ndd  that  we  have  found  the 
same  advaatage  of  perpendiculars  in  the  toe-co<Ie,  on  account  of 
the  relative  difficulty  of  lateral  movement?  This  is  doubtless 
entirely  irrelevant,  for  it  ie  expressly  stated  that  Smith  sees  in  his 
mental  shrine  the  ima^Ee  of  a  white  arrow  on  a  dark  ground  and 
instantly  detected  the  change  when  »  white  arrow  on  a  red  ground 
was  substituted  for  an  ink-drawn  one-  This  aside,  however,  we 
deem  the  evidence  considerable  that  after  contact  was  given  up 
either  a  new  and  less  practiced  or  more  difficult  code  (conscions  or 
unconscious)  was  used,  or  else  that  the  unknown  telepathic  forces 
were  obliged  to  find  and  deepen  other  lines  of  least  resistance. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Guthrie,  well  Known  as  a  writer  on  the  Spencerian 
philosophy,  is  the  centre  of  another  important  group  of  tbought- 
Iransferers,  and  the  pertipieiita  are  young  lady  clerks  in  his 
drapery  establishment  m  Liverpool.  His  first  tests  had  been  made 
upon  bis  son.  "a  nervous  and  susceptible  fair-haired  boy  of  ten," 
who  was  at  first  very  successful,  but  whose  efforts  made  him  "  feel 
queer,"  and  who  was  soon  "  disposed  to  ensure  success  by  taking  a, 
sly  peep  at  the  object."  Here  he  would  have  stopped  had  he  not 
learned  of  the  suecess  of  the  lady  clerks,  who  had  prsrtieed  by 
themselves,  stimulated  by  an  exhibition  of  Irving  Bishop.  The 
protocol  here  is  admirable,  taken  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Birchall  and 
printed  in  full,  and  Mr.  Guthrie  is  very  positive  in  stating  that 
there  were  a  large  number  of  "complete  successes"  where  "the 
possibility  of  indication  was  excluded."  The  first  session  of 
April  4,  1883,  consisted  of  four  tests  with  contact  and  blindfolded 
percipient,  and  one  pretty  complete  success.  At  the  next  session, 
which  was  without  contact,  the  ladies  alone  were  present.  In  the 
frequent  sessions  in  April  and  May  and  the  following  fall,  thirteea 
in  namher,  with  from  one  to  over  a  score  of  tests  each,  Mr.  Gnthrie 
and  Mr.  Birchall  were  generally  present  with  the  ladies.  The 
party  sat  in  a  semi-i'ircle  facing  the  percipient,  and  one,  or  more 
commonly  all  present,  acted  as  agents,  caiineat  an  object  placed  or 
held  in  front  of  them,  but  bacK  of  the  blindfolded  percipient's 
head.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  critical  reader  is  that  fail- 
ures are  put  down  only  as  such,  whether  entire  sessions  as  those  of 
May  25,  Au^st  30,  September  26,  or  single  testa,  while  the  words 
of  the  percipient  and  the  conversation  with  the  agont,  showing  the 
■  approximations  to  correct  gnesses,  are  quite  fully  given  in  suc- 
cesses, although  here  again  failures  would  be  probably  more  in- 
structive, or  at  least  as  much  so,  as  successes.  The  tests  were 
mostly  visual,  and  thus,  so  far  from  ttie  process  being  "  independ- 
ent of  the  recognised  channels  of  sense."  as  telepathic  processes 
are  defined,  they  are  distinctly  in  the  field  of  vision.  Hence,  if  the 
vision  was  not  due  to  normal  retinal  stimulus,  however  subtle  in 
degree,  the  images  must  be  centrally  initiated  and  projected  cen- 
triiugally  outward  and  downward,  which  even  Mr.  Gurney  isix>1d 
enough  to  urge,  in  the  face  of  a  strong  consensus  of  neural  special- 
ists only  for  those  of  the  more  elaborated  and  variable  sort.  The 
percipie'nt  first  "sees"  light  on  dark,  and  next  most  frequently 
yellow,  the  brightest  colors,  and  very  general  indications  of  form 
follow.  The  first  attempt  mode  to  ctudy  the  eHect  of  colors  might, 
if  systematized  and  carried  out,  have  told  us  whether  the  ease  of 
perception  followed  the  law  of  saturation  or  intenAty,  hut  was  bo 
nadly  arranged  as  to  show  nothing.  This  and  much  else  makes  us 
wish  to  know  how  the  percipients  were  blindfolded,  but  we  ar« 
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only  told  once  for  all  that  it  was  "effectually."  How  many 
thicknesses,  of  what  kind  of  material  and  of  what  colors ;  how,  if  at 
all,  they  were  tested  as  to  their  sensitiveness  to  light,  which  may 
he  completely  absent  at  first,  but  slowlv  regained  in  wonderful  de- 
gree, as  experiments  show,  by  rest.  We  are  not  told  the  position 
of  the  light,  or  whether  there  was  one  or  more,  nor  whether  there 
were  polished  surfaces  capable  of  reflection,  whether  access  of  light 
from  oelow  was  permitted.  The  writer  knows  a  young  man  who 
has  given  attention  to  the  position  and  use  of  tinv  mirrors,  drawn 
by  hairs  or  invisible  threads  from  the  shoe-sole,  pants,  etc.,  to 
enable  him  to  see  below  a  blindfold  what  .was  taking  place  above 
and  back  of  him,  trying' even  watch-^ards  and  chains,  bright  but- 
tons and  eye-glasses  carelessly  hanging  from  his  neck.  In  such 
tricks  ladies  might  possibly  receive  even  unconscious  intimations 
from  reflecting  surfaces  of  stones  in  their  brooches  or  rings,  or  in- 
deed any  polished  surface  capable  of  sending  light  under  a  hand- 
kerchief ahout  the  eyes.  There  is  little  indication  that  Mr.  Guthrie 
is  aware  of  the  number  and  subtility  of  the  sources  of  error  in  such 
experiments  as  he  conducts.  We  have  ourselves  conveyed  indica- 
tions of  form  to  a  confederate  by  slight  conscious  movements  of 
the  eyes.  This  code  is  a  dangerous  one,  for  the  attention  of  all  is 
80  prone  to  fasten  on  the  eyes,  but  the  law  of  the  dominance 
of  contours  and  the  motor  elements  of  perception  shows  how 
unconscious  and  instinctive  it  is.  With  contact  we  have  conveyed  v 
form  by  motions  so  slight  as  to  tax  even  Goldscheider's  limits  of 
extensive  sensibility  by  a  grain  of  sand  glued  to  the  finger-tip,  and 
deliberately  drawn  a  figure  on  the  dermal  surface  of  the  per- 
cipient by  motions  so  slight  as  to  escape  detection.  A  very  simple 
and  rapid  pressure  code  for  figures,  with  almost  no  lateral  motion, 
is  worked  with  a  little  practice.  Another  possibility  of  error  lies  in 
the  tests  with  names  and  letters.  If  one  thinks  of  a  letter  and 
either  says  or  points  to  each  letter  in  the  alphabet,  a  good  muscle- 
reader  divines  what  letter  is  in  mind  by  unconscious  and  unavoid- 
able modifications  of  finger  or  voice  when  it  is  reached.  In  the 
Guthrie  tests  a  free  conversation  is  held.  **  Has  the  word  come  to 
you?"  says  the  agent  to  the  hesitating  percipient,  who  responds  «, 
which  is  the  last  phonetic  sound  it  **has.**  *'Kight,"  says  the  agent; 
"t"  at  once  says  the  percipient.  After  guessing  o  rightly  and  hear- 
ing the  word  right  again,  now  perhaps  without  any  modification 
of  any  of  its  phonic  elements,  tne  percipient  murmurs  p  and  w, 
and  when  the  agent  says  No^  at  once  responds  w,  which  is  right. 
As  there  is  internal  evi<lencfi_by  indirect  quotations  and  other  ways 
that  we  do  not  have  a  fuTTstenographic  record  of  all  the  often  pro- 
tracted, conversation  leading  up  to  the  correct  guesscr,  suggestions 
unconsciously  given  and  received  of  this  kind  are  at  least  not  con- 
sciouslv  excluded. 

In  the  report  of  November,  1883,  sixteen  reproduced  drawings 
selected  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  obtained  by  Mr.  Guthrie  and 
his  subjects  are  published.  The  original  diagrams  were  "for  the 
most  part"  maae  in  another  room  and  placed  behind  the  agent, 
and  later  in  those  published,  on  the  agent's  side  of  a  wooden 
stand  on  a  table  between  him  and  the  percipient,  the  latter  being 
blindfolded.  When  the  percipient  professed  herself  ready  to  draw, 
the  picture  w^  concealed  and  the  blindfold  removed.  Of  the 
sixteen,  which  seem  to  have  been  produced  after  considerable 
practice,  and  with  these  more  strict  conditions,  contact  occurred 
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in  but  three  esses,  which  are  reproiluced  better  than  the  rest,  cer- 
tainly if  we  esclude  the  firet  sii  complete  and  consecutive  testa  of 
n  single  sitting.  With  one  hundred  and  Mty  ever  so  partial  suc- 
cesses it  would  seeu)  that  some  induction  could  be  maiie  as  to  the 
farta  of  the  fi^re  or  the  forms  that  were  beet  or  worst  reproduced, 
n  those  printed  angles  are  nearly  always  retraced  by  the  percipi- 
ent. The  same  is  true  of  curves,  especially  circles,  with  which 
angles  are  never  confounded,  although  curves  are  repeatedly  given 
in  the  wrong  directions.  It  would  seem  that  vertical  were  quite 
well  distinguished  from  oblique  or  horizontal  lines.  A  straight 
.  vertical  line  is  drawn  with  a  crescendo  and  then  a  diminuendo  of 
^  rate,  as  Vicrordt's  experiments  show,  and  also  of  pressure  and  of 
noise,  as  experiments  with  a  spring  pen  on  a  large  rotating  surfacfi 
made  in  the  psycho-physic  rooms  of  this  University  showed.  Such 
a  line  is  reauily  dislmguished  from  a  curve  by  the  ear  alone.  A 
gradual  change  of  direction  involving  new  sets  of  muscles,  a  single 
movement  in  one  direction,  a  sudden  change  in  direction,  series  of 
repeated  moveniento,  large  and  umall  lines  of  the  same  sort,  heavy 
and  light,  etc.,  are  not  hard  to  distinguish.  A  few  tests  with  such  a 
code,  as  near  to  nature  as  we  could  make  it,  have  at  least  convinced 
us  of  possibilities,  and  we  commend  it  as  a  subject  for  further  spe- 
cial research  as  a  kind  of  peycho-pbysic  auscultation.  This  does 
not  explain  to  our  mind  by  any  means  all  in  all  of  the  sixteen  re- 
productions of  this  series,  nut  wo  should  like  to  know  how  these 
exceeding  broad  and  scratchy  lines  of  the  originals,  which  are 
reproduced  indifferently,  now  in  very  heavy  and  now  in  fine  lines, 
were  made.  Such  a  suggestion,  however,  may  after  all  only  serve 
to  divert  attention  from  some  entirely  different  mode  of  transmis- 

In  July,  1885,  Mr.  Guthrie  reports  further  researches,  assisted  by 
Professors  Lodge  and  Herdman,  but  complains  of  a  falling  off  in 
the  success  of  liis  experiments,  shown  also  in  his  tables.     One 

Eercipient  had  been  lost,  the  novelty  and  vivacity  of  their  seances 
esaid  was  gone,  and  he  had  lost  power  to  give  off  impressions. 
Whether  the  percipient  had  lost  power  he  does  not  know.  The 
professors  do  not  appear  to  have  made  the  precautions  much  more 
effective,  although  they  placed  the  percipient  blindfolded  facing  a 
corner,  and  placed  oblecta  on  a  screen  at  the  back  of  her  chair 
which  were  seen  from  behind  by  the  agents.    We  are  not  told  the 

[Ktsition  or  number  of  the  lishts,  the  nature  of  the  screen,  the  re- 
lecting  quality  of  walls  or  floor,  what  precautions  were  taken  in 
placing  and  removing  objects.  Suppose  the  screen  to  he  metal  lie 
or  resonant,  or  even  hard,  or  the  objects  handled  without  care  not 
to  hit  them  against  things  in  a  nay  to  produce  noise,  then  we  may 
have  suggestions  by  sound,  as  in  the  well-known  game  of  guessing 
any  one  of  a.  dozen  objects  by  their  sound  when  stnicU,  which 
a  well-known  philologist  thinks  the  primal  origin  of  names  of  ob- 
jects. Were  precautions  taken  that  no  floor  shadows  of  the  object 
should  be  cast,  ami  has  Mr.  Guthrie  ever  tried  that  other  parlor 

Same,  once  very  popular  in  this  country,  of  holding  up  obiecls  at  a 
istance  of  from  a  few  feet  to  a  few  inches  (according  to  tne  sensi- 
tiveness of  its  agent),  from  the  face  and  neck,  to  be  guessed  by 
their  differences  of  radiant  heat?  Surprising  facility  in  this  latter 
game  we  have  knowntohegrodually  lost  by  fatigue  or  consciousness, 
as  with  these  subjects.  In  the  ease  with  which  colore  are  divined. 
especially  if  bright,  the  repeated  substitution,  in  objects   not  well 
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known,  of  contours  for  surfaces  and  of  surfaces  for  solids,  all 
suggests,  as  one  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  subjects  insists,  real  vision,  and 
not  a  mental  impression  by  thought  alone.  This  circumstance,  and 
the  continued  phenomenon  of  inversion  of  right  and  left,  and  of 
reminiscence,  or  late  effect  of  a  previous  figure,  seem  to  us  very  sug- 
gestively to  invite  further  special  research  in  each  direction,  which 
was  not  attempted. 

Professor  Lodge  makes  an  independent  report  on  his  "some 
dozen  sittings**  with  Mr.  Guthrie's  subjects.  Like  several  physic- 
ists with  whom  we  have  conversed  on  this  subject  he  conceives  the 
relation  of  mind  to  brain  as  very  likely  analogous  to  that  of  electric 
energy  to  the  conductor,  as  not  confined  to  its  contour,  but  exerting 
an  infiuence  'Mike  a  faint  echo  "  in  adjacent  space,  and  so  perhaps 
affecting  other  near  brains,  but  so  slightly  that  they  do  not  com- 
monly notice  it.  He  says  that  no  reliance  was  placed  on  or  care 
taken  in  the  bandaging,  but  he  shows,  although  in  a  strange  field, 
the  training  of  a  man  of  experimental  science  Djr  the  valuable  sug- 
gestions of  two  agents,  thinking  at  the  same  time  of  a  different 
object,  and  again  of  two  percipients  and  one  agent,  but  neither  was 
fairly  tried. 

Of  the  tests  made  by  J.  W.  and  Kate  Smith,  and  by  Max  Dessoir, 
both,  but  especially  the  latter,  are  not  only  poorly  reported,  but 
seem  to  have  been  made  with  so  inadequate  a  conception  of  the 
sources  of  error,  that,  although  we  are  assured  that  '*  deception  con- 
scious or  unconscious  is  altogether  out  of  the  question,**  the  indica- 
tions are,  to  our  thinking,  quite  otherwise,  and  their  reports  of  their 
accounts  do  not  merit  detailed  criticism. 

The  tests  made  by  A.  SchmoU,  translated  in  the  proceedings  of 
May,  1887,  are  decidedly  more  striking,  but  the  eyes  of  the  per- 
cipient were  very  slightly  covered,  merely,  it  is  said,  to  make  direct 
vision  impossible ;  real  objects  were  handled,  ana  figures  drawn 
with  a  match  dipped  in  ink  in  the  room,  the  time  required  to 
divine  the  object  was  very  long,  often  fifteen  minutes  or  more  ;  the 
original  drawings  were  not  preserved  ;  it  was  not  even  noticed  at 
the  time  whether  a  watch,  laid  on  the  table  to  be  seen  by  the  agents 
and  divined  by  the  percipient,  was  going  at  the  time  or  not  (the 
notes  stating  that  the  ticking  would  be  drowned  by  the  noise  of 
carriages  in  tlie  street,  was  too  far  off,  etc.,  but  Mr.  Meyers  states 
that  M.  SchmoU  had  proved  afterwards  that  it  was  not  going  at 
the  time) ;  all  present  generally  acted  as  agents,  so  that  no  one  was 
left  to  observe  the  percipient.  The  Jar  of  heavy  carriages  referred 
to,  while  it  would  obscure  sounds,  might  rattle  some  of  the  objects 
lying  on  the  table,  and  thus  suggest,  by  audition  at  least  the 
tea-i)ot.  Of  the  twenty-six  experiments  reported,  some  must  be 
called  complete  failures,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  individual  judgment 
to  say  how  manv  approach  precision,  which  the  experimenter 
claims  for  but  eight. 

The  above  experiments  of  visual  form  and  hearing  are,  as  Mr. 
Gurney  says,  by  far  the  most  important  and  convenient.  The  tests 
with  tastes  and  smells,  the  latter  of  which  is  practically  almost  in- 
separable from  the  former  in  the  case  of  many  substances,  were 
usually  with  contact ;  but  even  where  the  substances  were  kept  bot- 
tled in  another  room  and  the  hand  of  the  agent  applied  to  tne  per- 
cipient through  a  sliding  trap  in  the  wall,  we  are  not  even  told  by 
whom  or  just  how  the  substance  was  applied  to  the  senory  surface 
of  the  agent.     The  experiments  of  Vintschgau  and  of  Camerer,  to 
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6«T  nothing  ot  Jager,  bIiow  Buch  subtility  of  amell  with  flavors 
tad  aromatics  that  we  need  hardly  aaeign  uore  than  great  aenai- 
liTVDMe,  hardlv  amountiDg  to  byperosmia  or  bypergeusia,  to  ac- 
coant  lor  all  that  is  reported  in  the  field  of  these  eenaes.  Pains 
Agkin  are  bo  c.loeely  associated,  by  Kuch  subtle  refiexes,  with  motor 
KArtions  or  tendencies  to  the  same,  as  was  experimentally  shown 
in  the  well-known  demonstrations  on  the  reflei  frog  in  tudwig's 
laboratory  by  Baxt,  and,  as  Mr.  Gurney  pertinently  odds,  are 
reoclily  applicable  only  to  a  few  widely  separated  tracts  of  dermal 
snrfaMS,  that  moscular  suggestion  is  almost  inevitable,  and  vrc 
think  by  no  means  excludedin  any  of  these  tests. 

We  have  thus  very  hastily  reviewed  all  the  leading  experimental 
work  of  the  society.  Mr.  Gurney  states  that  "  from  an  evidential 
point  of  view"  the  facte  are  "of  an  extremely  simple  kind,"  and 
Dr.  Morton  Prince,  of  Boston,  gravely  says  that  no  physical  experi- 
ment in  the  laboratory  have  been  more  under  the  control  of  the 
chemiat  and  the  physiologist  than  have  these."  The  simple  condi- 
tions of  experiment  are,  it  is  88id,_  to  exclude  unconscious  guidances 
and  contact.  The  exact  opposite  is  true.  The  conditions  are  as  infi- 
nitely complicated  as  the  psycho-phyaic  constitution  of  man,  and 
the  sources  of  error  are  as  mucn  more  numerous  than  those  in 
physical  science  as  man  is  more  complex  than  the  substances  and 
forces  it  studies.  What  individual  can  catalogue  all  the  scattered 
kuown  sources  of  error,  to  say  nothing  of  those  as  yet  unknown,  in 
this  vast  field?  Fallacies  of  observation,  of  evidence,  of  language 
and  statement,  defects  of  character  and  heredity,  tricks  of  our  auto- 
matic nature,  subtle  and  manifold  far  beyond  all  conception,  the 
countless  possibilities  of  illusion  conscious  and  unconscious,  so  great 
astosuggest  that  the  boast  of  tbe^reat  French  magician  that  he  would 
agree  to  make  any  man  believe  in  the  normal  state  that  he  saw  any- 
thing, may  not  have  been  so  very  wild  ;  the  unfathomable  passion 
for  deceit,  both  conscious  and  unconscious,  that  sometimes  runs  in 
veins  through  the  natures  of  men  of  best  reputation  and  most  hon- 
est purpose— all  these  and  many  more  are  involved  and  must  bo  cx- 
bausten  before  telepathy  can  be  positively  demonstrated  as  a  residual 
fact,  Hypentesthesia,  too  whether  normal  or  morbid,  oi>ens  up  a  new 
■world  as  truly  as  the  microscope  or  telephone.  One  tells  the  form, 
eubstance  and  even  color  of  objects  near  nim  by  radiant  heat,  or  reads 
as  in  a  mirror,  sliadows  from  walls  that  seem  to  others  unreRecting  ; 
or,  in  one  lately  reported  case,  sees  the  shadows  of  heat  vibrations 
over  a  hot  substance  cast  on  a  wall  by  moonlight;  the  sense  of  a 

¥ir8onal  presence  is  fell  by  the  blow  or  noise  of  breathing  or  heat, 
he  cose  of  Dr.  Toguet's  t»ttient,  who,  it  was  said,  was  altle  to  read 
script  held  behind  lier  head  by  reflection  on  a  plain  card  in  front  of 
her ;  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Sauvaire,  who  recogniied  the  siiit 
and  number  of  a  card  in  a  diSerent  pack,  as,  it  woulil  teem,  by 
seeing  through  it ;  the  case  of  Rocha's  clerk,  who  seemed  to  use  a 
piece  of  card-board  as  a  mirror  in  which  he  could  see  all  that 
took  place  behind  his  l>ack  ;  and  the  well-known  case  of  Bergson's 
reader  of  imi^es  reflected  in  the  cornea— all  those  eases  are  very 
inadequately  considered  by  Mr.  Mevers.  If  these  degrees  of  hypor- 
lesthesia,  normal  or  even  hypnotic,  are  possible,  and  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  subjerta  with  which  the  English  society  experi- 
mented, the  entire  experimental  basis  of  telepathy  vanishes.  More- 
over, there  is  a  wide  field  of  unexplored  possibility.  If  blinded  bats 
Avoid  objects  in  flying  by  fine  sense  of  greater  barometric  pressuro 
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near  obiects,  we  may  reflect  on  the  possibilities  of  perception 
of  aerial  pressure  by  highnljr  sensitized  subjects.  We  have  no 
less  good  reason  to  complain  of  the  very  inadequate  way  in 
which  the  society  has  treated  the  subject  of  suggestion.  We  re- 
^rd  the  book  on  this  subject  by  Br.  Ochorowici  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  in  this  field,  as  the  best  statement  of 
the  chief  rival  hopothesis  of  telejMithy,  and  the  one  we  think 
every  truly  scientific  man  must  prefer  so  far ;  but  the  treatment 
of  its  contents  by  Mr.  Podmore  is  very  light,  illustrating  again,  in 
fact,  the  easy  way  of  ignoring  serious  difficulties  and  objections 
which  characterizes  the  society.  Then  there  are  codes  and  signals, 
and  sometimes  quite  elaborated  languages,  by  steps,  inflections,  ac- 
cents, intervals,  rustles  and  movements  of  every  mobile  or^n.  Thus, 
not  only  by  the  arts  of  diverting  the  attention,  which,  if  it  is  sharp- 
-ened  in  one  direction,  is  dulled  in  all  others,  but  even  in  the  v^ry 
focus  of  attention  the  man  of  sharper  can  do  what  he  will  to 
and  with  the  man  of  duller  sense,  and  seem  to  work  by  forces  "  in- 
dependent of  the  recognized  channels  of  sense."  Add  now  the 
extreme  rarity  of  all  those  qualities  of  mind  which  make  a  cood  ob- 
server, and  tne  strangeness  and  perhaps  great  rarity  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, and  the  probability  of  error  in  so  hasty  conclusions  is 
Tast. 

Dr.  Prince  states,  as  is  often  implied  in  the  reports,  that  **no 
established  law  is  controverted"  by  the  conclusion  of  telepathy. 
But  the  law  of  "isolated  conductivity"  formulated  fully  tiy 
Johannes  Miiller,  which  Helmholtz  compares  in  importance  to  the 
law  of  gravity,  first  brought  order  into  the  field  of  neurolgy  by 
insistine  that  impressions  never  jump  from  one  fibre  to  another. 
If  the  law  be  true,  an  optical  impression  of  the  highest  intensity 
may  pass  along  centrepetal  retinal  fibres  within  less  than  a  hun- 
dredtn  of  a  millimetre  of  an  auditory  fibre  without  in  the  least 
]>eing  able  to  affect  the  latter.  This  law  is  so  generally  accepted  as 
fundamental  that  Gudden  states  that  **  in  the  presence  of  an  anat- 
ominal  fact,  all  physiological  facts  that  seem  against  it  loose  their 
significance."  Indeed,  two  severed  ends  of  a  fibre  cannot  be  put 
into  so  close  contact  that  physiological  action  can  pass  from  one  to 
another  unimpe^led.  Even  those  physiologists  who  admit  that  cer- 
tain phenomenon  mav  po8si])ly  be  explained  by  the  old  theorv  of 
"sympathies,"  caused  by  a  stimulus  jumping  across  from  one  fibre 
to  the  next,  admit  that  it  is  both  rare  and  morbid.  The  oft-trusted 
illustration  of  magnetic  induction  certainly  is  not  valid  here.  Is  it 
likely  that  a  neural  state  should  jump  from  one  brain  to  another, 
through  a  great  interval,  when  intense  stimuli  on  one  nerve  cannot 
affect  another  in  the  closest  contact  with  it.  An  American  essayist 
at  a  scientific  club  lately  claimed  that  all  associative  processes,  by 
which  one  idea  or  impression  calls  up  the  se(]uent  state  of  con- 
sciousness, are  cases  of  telepathy  within  the  individual  brain.  But 
however  long  the  steps  that  thought  mav  take  in  the  rythm  pulsa- 
tions hy  which  it  advances  in  brains  of  looser  and  coarsely  woven 
tissue,  it  must  now  be  always  assumed  to  imply  uninterrupted  con- 
tunity  of  neural  texture. 

Even  the  fundamental  theory  of  Bell  has  to  be  modified,  so  far  as 
the  brain  is  concerned,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  telej^athic 
hypothesis.  In  Mr.  Gurney's  scheme  of  hallucination,  centrifugal 
projection,  or  escajK?  downward,  may  even  be  from  the  cortex 
through  the  basal  ganglia  to  the  peripheral  organ.     Qualified  forms 
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of  projection  have  been  often  assumed,  but  the  matter  in  so  compli- 
cated and  §o  under  diftpnte,  that  despite  the  Htrong  light  ehed  liy 
Kandinaky,  ot  whoae  cKiet  and  latest  work  Mr.  Gnrney  has  not 
taken  account,  we  cannot  see  that  the  centrifugal  theory  of  pro- 
jection along  seneory  nerves  can  be  proven,  nor  in  nee<led.  It  in- 
volves the  possible  blocking  of  sensutions  in  the  eerotta  radiata, 
does  not  take  account  of  the  fact  that  strong  ideas  do  not  usually 
excite  hallucinations,  and  that  as  Galton  has  shown,  great  men  are 
not  prone  to  mental  images.  Impressions  upon  the  senses  may 
take  on  the  psychic  quality  wherever  they  will  in  the  passa^  in- 
ward to  the  cortex,  one  thing  Teuiains  prowible,  viz.;  that  the  more 
central  theoriginof  impressions  the  morecomplex  it  is,  and  the  more 
peripheral  and  sensuous  the  less  attendant  concepts  there  will  be, 
the  more  the  logical  connection  will  lje  broken  through  and  the  less 
sense  of  inner  activity  there  will  be.  More  attention  should  have 
been  bestowed  to  this  point,  with  all  the,  above  tests  and  subjects. 
So  far,  however,  as  the  phenomena  are  described  or  can  he  inferred, 
thev  indicate  the  same  field  of  vision  as  real  thinfjs.  and  suggest 
notning  akin  to  imperative  ideas,  projected  seusations  of  central 
origin,  rather  than  any  subjectively  created,  or  critically  evolved 
seaee  of  objectivity. 

Very  instructive  is  the  experimental  investigation  of  Mr.  S.  J. 
Davey  on  the  errors  of  observation.  He  was  some  years  ^o 
nearly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  spiritualism  by  some  snd  and 
strange  experiences,  but  was  happily  saved  therefrom  by  learning 
and  becoming  very  expert  in  a  few  tricks,  especially  that  of  slate 
vrriting.  Assuming  a  professional  name  be  gave  seances  to  many 
intelligent  people,  requesting  them  to  write  down  exactly  what  they 
saw.  Many  of  these  descriptions  are  published  in  a  very  long 
article  in  the  proceedinjts  tor  May,  1887.  The  sitters  "never  de- 
tected the  modut  ttpirdhdtf  and  tbeir  conjectures  about  it  are  ingen- 
iously diverse,  ami  illustrate  in  many  cases  a  strong  propensity  to  a 
miraculous  explanation.  But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is  that  we 
are  not  told  how  the  trick  was  done,  so  that  we  have  no  point  of 
departure  from  which  to  measure  the  amount  of  errors  with  each 
guesser.  Whether  it  be  that  the  love  of  mystification  is  stronger  than 
the  love  of  science  with  Mr.  Davey,  or  wuether  he  is  under  obliga- 
tion of  secrecy,  which  he  does  not  even  deem  it  necessary  to  state, 
his  attitude  is  yet  that  of  a  conjuror  pleased  with  his  trick  and  the 
sense  of  human  gnllability  it  gives.  A  scientific  man  states  the 
method  by  which  he  got  his  results;  not  so  Mr.  Davey.  The 
society  professes  to  desire  to  protect  men  from  the  common  delusion 
in  this  field.  In  our  judgment  nothing  whatever  does  this  so  eOect- 
ively  as  explaining  to  them  the  method  by  which  a  tew  common 
effective  illusions  are  produced.  The  acquisition  of  power  to  do 
these  tricks  it  is  easy  to  see  was  what  saved  Mr.  Dovey  himself  from 
the  abyss  of  spiritualism,  seainst  which  it  is  the  most  potent 
prophylactic.  The  trick-books  do  not  retail  the  kind  of  illusioD 
nere  involved,  the  conjuring  business,  if  it  is  so  desirahie  to  save  it, 
would  not  he  injured  materially.  Spiritualists  will  persist,  at  least, 
till  details  are  explained,  that  Mr.  I>avey  is  mistaken  in  thinking 
he  used  only  natural  means.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  exhaust  the 
various  methods  by  which  some  of  the  leading  tricks  are  or  may  be 
done,  but  a  good  collection  of  descriptions  of  methods  by  which  a 
few  tricks  most  closely  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  spirit- 
ualism are  done  would,  we  think,  in  the  end  be  the  most  effective  of 
all  disillusioning  agencies. 
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Again,  the  theory  of  probabilities  is  perhaps  the  most  instructive 
part  of  the  modern  logic  of  science,  but  the  use  made  of  it  in  these 
reports  we  regard  as  utterly  misleading.  Mr.  Gurney  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  "the  argument  for  thought  transference 
cannot  be  expressed  here  in  figures,  as  it  requires  167  nines;  that  is, 
its  probability  is  far  more  than  the  ninth  power  of  a  trillion  to  one." 
Has  he  forgotten  the  obvious  truth  stated  by  Mr.  Edgeworth,  in  the 
first  of  his  valuable  papers,  that  the  calculus  of  probabilities  **i» 
silent  as  to  the  nature  of  the  agency,  whether  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
vulgar  illusion  or  extraordinary  law.**  "This,"  he  adds,  "is  a  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  not  by  formula  of  figures,  but  by  general  philoso- 
phy and  common  sense."  M.  Sorel  well  says  that  it  is  indispensa- 
ble to  consult  experience  frequently  to  know  if  the  phenomenon  can 
be  sufiiciently  approximated  to  the  ideal  play  of  chance,  as  even 
games  of  so-called  chance  are  not  just  applications  of  the  theory  of 
probabilities,  though  commonly  thought  to  be.  In  the  face  of  this 
commonplace  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  the  way  in  which  appeal  ia 
so  often  made  to  this  theory  is  the  only  thing  in  the  work  of  the 
society  which  seems  to  us  lacking  in  ingeniousness.  This  aside, 
however,  there  are  other  interesting  incidents  in  these  researches 
that  shed  light  on  the  general  applicability  of  this  theorv.  Every- 
thing runs  in  groups.  There  is  the  Creery,  the  Guthrie,  tne  SchmoU 
group,  and,  as  Mr.  Guthrie  says,  "the  good  averages  run  in  lots," 
and  he  thinks  that  the  calculus  of  probabilities  does  not  help  con- 
viction, adding  that  one  successful  evening,  when  the  conditions  are 
good  and  the  truthfulness  of  the  percipient  genuine  and  simple,  is  a 
better  guarantee  than  any  subsequent  cross-examination  of  results. 
A  friend  of  the  writer  missed  in  guessing  the  numbers  of  a  die  the 
first  thirty-seven  times,  and  if  there  had  been  as  much  interest  in 
finding  errors  as  successes,  the  former  may  l^avje  been  as  strangely 
grouped  and  bunched.  As  in  games  of  chancie,  and  in  the  recoras 
of  gambling  houses,  there  would  seem  to  be  as-  great  individual 
marvels  of  bad  as  of  good  luck,  did  not  the  former  always  tend  to  be 
eliminated.  In  fact  we  have  spent  much  time  and  labor  in  repeat- 
ing with  many  subjects,  nearly  all  the  experiments  of  the  English 
society,  only  to  find  in  very  many  pases  an  unaccountable  propor- 
tion of  error.  In  many  of  these  tests,  at  lea^t,  conditions  are  not 
known — not  controlled — and  the  numerical  basis  needful  for  a  fair 
average  is  not  established,  so  that  we  do  not  know  what  "abso- 
lute chance"  means  in  a  given  case,  or  what  was  the  original  krasis 
of  things,  what  is  the  average  error,  or  how  errors  are  grouped. 
There  is  a  sense,  too,  in  which  yie  j)robabilities  against  any  given 
occurrence  are  infinite. 

These  points  need  fuller  treatment,  but  we  must  hasten  on  to  note 
the  fallacious  conception  of  evidence  in  such  a  field.  Much  is  said 
about  "spreading  responsibility,"  the  "cumulative"  nature  of  the 
proof  for  telepathy,  increasing  the  number  of  people  who  are  knaves- 
or  idiots  if  it  is  not  true,  and  the  multiplication  of  instances  is  com- 
pared to  increasing  the  size  of  a  bundle  of  faggots,  each  one  of  which 
IS  easily  broken,  till  together  their  evidential  value  is  irresistible, 
and,  last  of  all,  prizes  are  offered  for  good  tests,  etc.  In  a  word  the 
society's  conception  of  nroof  is  quantitative.  This  is  an  imposing 
argument  in  America.  When  we  are  told  that  seven  million  child- 
ren are  following  the  Union  Sunday-school  lesson  course,  when 
enthusiastic  spiritualists  claim  still  more  than  that  number  of  be- 
lievers in  their  doctrines  in  this  country  as  proof  of  pedagogic  or 
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doctrinal  merit,  we  reply  that  evidence  is  to  be  weighed,  not  meaa- 
ured  by  bulk.  Quality  of  proof  should  be  chiefly  regarded  in  audi 
matters  as  psychic  research,  and  not  quantity.  If  one-half  the 
people  in  the  world  accepted  telepathy  and  the  other  halt  rejected 
it,  it  would  bv  no  menus  follow  that  the  prohabilitieH  pro  and  con 
were  even.  The  cumulative  method  hoa  the  advantage  of  encouro^ 
ing  the  bias  atiove  referred  to  both  by  mutual  countenance  and  evi- 
dential appearances,  but  in  science  it  is  the  competent  minority  that 
is  usually  right  and  the  majority  that  is  usually  wrong.  One  man 
who  would  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  modern  science  in  precau- 
tions in  this  field,  would  be  more  authoritative  than  all  the  parlor 
sceances  together.  What  is  to  be  chiefly  desiderated  is  not  the  mul- 
tiplication of  instances,  but  more  systematic  and  prolonged  stud^  of 
such  cases  as  have  been  already  found,  the  use  of  more  cautions 
against  error,  the  nrobability  of  which  would  be  shown  so  incalcula- 
bly ^reat  could  the  calculus  be  intelligently  applied  to  their  esti- 
mation. 

Next  to  the  fundamental  assumption  of  telepathy  iu  this  class  of 
cases  we  regard  as  the  capital  error  of  the  society  the  association  of 
tlie  alxive  so-called  "experimental  basis"  with  that  class  of  phe- 
nomena illustrated  by  the  seven  hundred  and  two  weird  tales  in  the 
Pliantaems  of  the  Living,  or  with  "spontaneous  telepathy"  at  a 
distance.  Mr.  Gurney  frankly  admits  here  "a  certain  gap"  or 
"  incompleteness  in  our  trnnsition,  which  must  be  admitted  without 
reserve,  and  yet  elsewhere  savs  it  is  impoaifible  to  tell  whether  he 
would  have  credited  the  validity  of  telepathy  in  the  spontaneous 
phenomena  had  they  not  been  confirmed  by  the  "  ex jieri mental 
basia."  In  the  latter  cases  will  and  attention  were  involved  to  auch 
an  extent  as  to  effect  the  robust  he-alth  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  in  the 
former  cases  consciousness  is  lees  involved.  Mesmerism  at  a  dis- 
taniie  brines  in  other  factors  loo  abnormal  to  really  constitute  a 
tranBitlonaV  case.  While  spontaneous  cases  seem  to  occur  at  different 
distances,  from  a  few  feet  to  thousands  of  miles,  no  serious  tests 
oF  the  effect  of  time,  or  even  distance,  strange  ns  it  may  seem,  were 
made  in  the  experimental  cases.  Mr.  Creery  thought  that  his 
daughters  were  most  successful  at  the  distance  of  a  yard  or  two,  and 
ft  few  very  inconclusive  tests  as  to  the  effect  of  distance  were  made 
U|K)n  Mr.  Smith,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  infer  any 
experimental  results  save  at  very  small  diatonces,  (if  suggestion  and 
trance  is  excluded),  while  for  these  distances  the  time  seems  to  vary, 
with  no  suggestion  or  search  for  a  cause,  from  an  instant  to  fifteen 
minutes  or  more.  To  us  the  most  natural  and  obvious  inference, 
which  is  certainly  not  excluded,  seems  to  be  that  the  two  series  of 
cases  are  due  to  entirely  different  causes,  no  more  related  than  are 
coincidence  and  collusion.  Again  the  experimental  results  were 
chiefly  in  the  field  o(  the  higher  sensefl,  involving  special  forms. 
and  are  matters  of  utter  emotional  indifference,  while  the  spon- 
taneous cases,  which,  indeed,  sometimes  touching  the  nadir  of 
triviality,  as  in  ghosts  of  clothes,  warm  water  for  shaving,  etc.,  are 
mostly  such  as  profoundly  involve  the  affections,  like  death  and 
danger  of  friends.  The  collection  of  tales  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
and  it  is  significant  that  it  Is  the  last  moment  of  this  life  and  not 
the  first  of  another  that  seems  to  have  most  of  Mr.  Meyers' 
"tclurgy."  But  we  believe  the  final  verdict  of  science  respecting 
them  will  be  that  thev  illustrate  the  great  mythopoetic  tendency  by 
which  fancy  uncousciously  grows  into  simifitude  with  fact,  just  as 
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organisms  adapt  themselves  to  their  environment,  a  tendency  that 
is  rather  to  be  sought  below  the  threshold  than  **  above  the  upper 
horizon  of  consciousness,"  as  Mr.  Meyers  believes.  The  only 
psychological  explanation  we  can  suggest  for  the  premature  and 
almost  passionate  identification  of  the  experimental  and  spon- 
taneous cases  as  telepathic  is  the  constraint  of  the  potent  but  secret 
bias  in  favor  of  "superconscious*'  states,  of  a  soul -politic,"  or 
perhaps  even  "  molecular  m eta-organisms,"  and  in  general  toward 

the  solidarity  of  life,  that  realism  proclaims."  But  this  is  surely 
the  idealism  of  a  Swedenborg,  and  not  that  of  Plato  or  Hegel. 

It  illustrates,  in  contemporary  form,  Kant*s  "Dreams  of  a  visionary 
explained  by  the  dreams  of  a  metaphysician."  Our  experience,  in 
fact,  is  not  unlike  that  of  Kant,  who,  after  paying  a  great  price  for 
the  chief  work  of  Swedenborg,  and  spending  much  time  in  its 
perusal,  concluded,  in  substance,  in  his  well-known  article  of  the 
above  title,  that  such  pneumatological  conceptions  were  pseudo 
ideas,  formed  by  the  negation  of  sense,  made  thought  free  from 
not  in  the  world,  and  were  idola  illustrating  the  morbid  ten- 
dency of  some  minds  to  come  to  a  focus  outside  of  themselves,  and 
that  for  his  part  he  would  henceforth  turn  his  back  resolutely  from 
the  seductions  of  such  considerations. 

When  we  reflect  how  few  are  the  well  established  facts  that  are 
exact  and  certain,  and  on  the  labor  by  which  they  were  demon- 
strated, or  on  how  rare  are  well  ordered  cohesions  of  thought  or  the 
associations  that  approach  anything  like  real  mental  continuty, 
and  on  the  inestimable  educational  value  of  these  in  making  pos- 
sible even  a  limited  area  of  well  woven  mental  tissue,  and  remem- 
ber that  modern  science  is  already  the  greatest  achievement  of  the 
human  race,  to  bring  one  solid  contribution,  to  which  individuals 
are  more  and  more  content  to  spend  a  life  of  labor,  we  are  re- 
minded of  Kant's  well-known  simile  of  an  island  surrounded  hy 
an  unknown  and  very  tempting,  but  foggy,  stormy  sea.  In  this 
sense  telepathv  is  of  the  sea  and  not  of  the  land.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  much  less  removed  from  modern  spiritualism  than  from 
true  science,  so  far  as  all  telepathic  theories  go.  Spiritualism,  in  its 
more  vulgar  form,  is  the  sewerage  of  all  the  superstitions  of  the 
past.  Wherever  there  has  been  civilization  and  culture,  it  is  be- 
cause its  dark  clouds  have  lifted  for  a  space.  It  is  the  common 
enemy  of  science  and  true  religion.  It  has  led  astray  many  able 
men.  The  beginning  of  science  and  philosoj^hy  has  always  been 
doubt  of  its  claims.  The  majority  of  men,  living  and  dead,  are  its 
adherents.  It  is  against  its  claims  that  skepticism  has  its  leading 
justification.  To  clear  up  its  dismal  jungles,  and  drain  its  un- 
wholesome marshes,  is  probably  the  work  of  centuries.  In  modern 
biology,  culminating  in  neurology,  where  so  many  of  both  the 
secrets  and  the  revelations  of  science  are  coming  to  centre,  that  one 
might  almost  say  the  undevout  neurologist  is  mad,  a  firm  foothold 
is  at  length  secured  in  which  mind  and  matter,  so  long  and  so 
widely  divorced  that  from  the  fallow  between  them  wild  and 
unsightly  growths  had  waxed  strong,  and  thick,  and  old,  have  a 
common  interest,  and  the  dangerous  chasm  between  them  is  slowly 
closing.  Physicians  appeal  to  the  imagination  in  desperate  cases 
with  bread  pills  and  placebos,  are  less  ashamed  of  interest  in  hyp- 
notism and  are  less  disposed  to  regard  even  hysteria  as  the  summum 
incognitum,  and  the  study  of  insanity  as  worthy  of  the  briefest  of 
all  courses  in  medical  schools,  while  clergymen  and  metaphysi- 
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cians,  on  the  other  hand,  who  used  to  practice  healing  arts  in  the 
good  old  time,  when  "  Godlike  was  the  doctor,  who  was  also  a  phil- 
OBOpher,"  are  beginning  to  take  some  interest  in  the  hody,  and  to 
read  books  on  mind  cures,  and  peycho-phyBics,  hygiene  and  physio- 
logical psychology,  anil  to  realize  that  the  student  of  religion  and 
ot  idealiHm  cannot,  with  impunity,  neglect  the  study  of  the  com- 
mon forms  of  morbid  psychosis.  We  desire,  for  our  x>aTt,  to  see 
the  psychological  movement,  which  now  eeenia  destined  to  mark 
the  present  as  the  psycholo^cal,  as  the  last  i]aartor  of  a  century 
has  been  the  biologico-evolutionary  age,  kept  in  the  severest  sense, 
experimental  and  scientific.  The  dangers  and  difficulties  are  vast, 
and  the  specious  false  ways  many,  but  we  have  a  nucleus  ot  solidly 
established  facta,  and  the  reward  of  every  achievement  is  likely 
to  be  at  least  no  less  than  any  that  have  crowned  the  progreaa  of 
science  in  the  past.  But  we  must  ever  remind  ourselves  that  while 
"strange  things  are  true,  thev  are  not  truly  known  till  they  are 
related  to  what  is  tested,  else  they  remain  eolilary  and  unfruitful." 
Groat  credit  is  due  the  English  society  for  calling  attention  afresh 
to  the  mysterious  side  of  human  life,  and  for  later  making  known  to 
English  reailers  something  of  the  valuable  work  of  the  French  inves- 
tigators of  Paris,  Nancy,  etc.  Mr.  Meyers  has  taken  great  pains  to  see 
many  of  these  men  and  their  work.  If  good  hypnotic  subjects  are 
more  numerous  in  France  than  in  England,  it  would  seem  that  ghost 
seers  are  most  common  among  cultivated  classes  in  England.  It  is 
lu  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  indication  ot  more  independent 
work  in  the  study  of  abnormal  states  now  apparent  will  lead  to 
more  solid  rcsulls,  and  that  the  crude  and  premature  theory  of  tele- 
pathy, which  is  by  no  means  impossible,  jmt  m  in  some  sense,  but 
ui  yet  lacks  everything  approachinu  proof  save  to  amateurs  and 
speculative  psycholc^istfl  will  be  allowed  to  lapse  to  forgetful- 
ncBS.  To  the  careful  and  patient  experimenters  and  observers  in 
this  Aeld  there  are  now  far  better  and  far  surer  and  far  more  useful 
results  than  these,  though  by  methods  far  harder  and  siowcr.  But 
it  is  hy  these  that  we  prefer  to  labor. 


Ptyehologs-     Tht  Cognitiva  J'oaera. 


Jambs   McCosit,    D.  D., 


Introduction  to  Pf/ehohgieal  Theory.  By  Bobaek  P.  Bowns,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  Boston  University.  New  York,  1837. 
Pp.  329. 


The  work  first  on  the  above  list  is  to  be  supplemented  hy  another 
on  the  motive  powers  of  the  mind,  including  conscience,  emotions 
and  will.  The  cognitive  powers  are  here  treated  in  three  books  as 
respectively  prcsentative,  representative  and  comparative.  Dr. 
McCoah  has  taught  psychology  for  thirty-four  years,  and  compares 
his  work  to  Uncle  Toby's  stockings,  darned  till  hardly  a  thread  of 
the  original  fabric  remains.  The  book  is  neither  dull  or  dry.  but 
abounds  in  apt  quotations  in  prose  and  poetry,  stories,  illustrations, 
sudden  and  unexpected  but  always  impressive  morals  and  hor- 
tatory passages,  and  seems  to  reflect,  in  the  clearest  and  most  direct 
way,  the  strong  and  beneficent  personality  of  the  author,  not  only 
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"his  convictions,  but  even  very  many  incidents  from  his  own  ex- 
perience being  interspersed.  Almost  every  pace  contains  taking 
points  admirfu>ly  presented  to  catch  the  \?anaerin^  attention  of 
listless  students  in  non-elective  classes.  The  book  is  of  value  to 
every  thoughtful  teacher  of  this  subject  for  its  pedagogical  suggest- 
iveness.  It  is  evidently  made  up  of  three  factors :  General  mat- 
ters of  miscellaneous  sorts,  which,  in  an  unusually  prolonged  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher,  its  author  has  found  effective  and  beneficial 
with  the  average  college  senior;  the  essential  points  in  the  Scotch 
philosophy,  or  more  particularly  in  Thomas  Brown,  Stewart,  But- 
ler, Macintosh,  Abercrombie,  A.  Smith,  etc.,  which  have  survived 
from  a  long-ago  study  of  these  writers  ;  and,  thirdly,  such  material 
in  contemporary  psychology  as  in  some  cases  its  commanding  im- 
]>ortance  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  every  eminent  administra- 
tive educator,  and  in  other  cases  such  as  mere  accidental  or  per- 
sonal relations  (as  with  his  distinguished  pujjils.  Professors 
Macloskie,  Allen  Starr  and  F.  M.  Baldwin),  have  impressed  upon 
the  author's  mind.  That  with  his  advanced  years,  his  heavy  edu- 
cational cares  and  responsibilities  so  vigorously  borne,  and  his  early 
absorption  in  the  Scotch  philosopher,  the  limitations  of  which  those 
who  most  directly  inherit  its  traditions  now  best  see.  Dr.  McCosh 
fihould  have  maintained  a  mind  so  open  to  so  many  of  the  newer 
influences  in  the  rapidly  widening  field  of  psychology,  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  oeneficent  effects  of  the  true  spirit  inbred  by 
studies  in  this  domain,  and  makes  the  task  of  the  honest  and 
friendly  critic  particularly  unpleasant.  Judged  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  however,  little  that  is  good  can  be  said  of  the  book. 
The  wood-cuts  of  brain  and  sense  organs  that  are  inserted  are  but 
little  more  related  to  the  text  than  the  marginal  figures  with  which 
ancient  missals  were  illuminated  were  wont  to  be.  It  is  perhaps 
something  to  associate  the  study  of  perception  in  the  old  abstract 
fashion  with  even  the  pictures  of  these  things,  although  but  in  the 
most  casual  way,  as  we  associate  a  book  with  the  tree  under  which 
we  read  it.  There  is  an  apparent  incommensurability  between  see- 
ing, feeling  and  thinking  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  visual  and  tactile 
image  of  the  corona,  corpora  and  vermicelli  of  the  convolutions,  on 
the  other,  to  the  novice,  that  even  mere  juxtaposition  may  alleviate. 
Symbolic  figures  like  the  onden  of  Mr.  Betts  or  the  pyramid  of 
DV.  Hopkins,  or  the  circles  of  modern  logicians,  or  current  diagrams 
illustrating  aphasia,  etc.,  have  obvious  illustrative  value.  The  rela- 
tion between  thought  and  brain,  however,  is  anything  but  obvious, 
but  appears  more  plainly  as  the  anatomy  of  brain  and  analysis  of 
psychic  processes  become  finer.  It  is  far  less,  and  perhaps  not  all 
by  virtue  of  its  morphology,  but  rather  by  virtue  of  its  finer  ana- 
tomical and  chemical  properties,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
psychic  activities,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  unknown.  This,  we  be- 
lieve, should  be  carefully  indicated,  or  else  the  anatomical  part 
passed  over,  in  elementary  teaching.  Many  of  the  allusions  to  nner 
structures  and  processes  by  Dr.  McCosh  are  inexcusably  careless,  to 
use  no  stronger  terms.  We  are  told  that  "all  along  the  spinal  column 
there  is  automatic  action  which  is  reflex."  *'  There  is  a  cell  called 
a  ganglion  into  which  one  nerve  enters  and  from  which  another 
goes  out."  Questions  of  structure  are  referred  to  physiology.  The 
communication  from  the  spinal  cord  is  "up  by  the  meaulla  ob- 
longata and  the  crura  cerebri  to  the  corpora  striata  and  optic 
thalami."     "  The  action  to  the  brain  travels  at  the  rate  of  140  to  150 
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which  is  diBiniaeed  with  a  caution  that  aJl  materialistic  iSeas 
be  left  behind,  despite  the  temptation  of  youth  to  the  contrai?  ia 
the  study  of  psychology'.  ''  We  are  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  look 
on  mind  itself,  or  any  o'f  it«  oneralionit,  ae  occupying  space,  as  ex- 
tended or  having  figure,  as  haying  weight  or  levity,  height  or 
depth,  elevation  or  depression,  Btti'actton  or  repulsion,  solidity 
or  elasticity,  motion  or  reet,  light  or  darkness,  warmth  or  frig- 
idity." Even  words  derived  from  material  objects,  as  idea, 
psyohic,  spirit,  feeling,  emotion,  impression,  understanding,  con- 
ception and  apprebensioD,  must  he  stripped  of  materialistic  asso- 
ciations with  their  etymolotnes.  But  why  then  the  anatomical 
ill  list  rations,  which  not  only  precede,  but  follow?  Why  then 
the  skin  with  its  "  two  layers,"  and  the  nerves  in  the  tongue,  fin- 
gers and  lips  "generated  at  these  noinU  by  nse,"  and  "the  muscle 
sense,  including  in  it  the  volition  and  the  resistance  whicli 
first  gives  us  the  idea  of  Power,  Potency,  Energy  or  Force, 
out  of  which  proceeds  our  idea  and  conviction  as  to  cau- 
sation?" Why  are  we  told  that  "distinctness  of  vision  re- 
quiroe  that  objects  shall  be  so  far  apart  that  their  images  on  the 
retina  shall  reach  more  than  one  cone?"  Why,  apart  from  the 
many  such  inaccurate  or  mistaken  statements,  is  s^ce  given  to  the 
anatomical  and  phjisio logical  relations  of  aphasia,  memory  and 
association,  etc.?  Still  we  are  thankful  for  the  good  will  towards 
scientific  psychology,  and  commend  the  sagacity  that  sees  its  im- 
portance, even  if  the  former  be  as  yet  all  unreconciled  with  the 
traditions  of  the  intuitive  xcbool,  and  the  tatter  uninstructed  in 
details. 

A  still  more  grave  defect  of  the  book  is  (he  essential  failure 
of  the  author  to  profit  from  both  Greek  and  German  philosophy. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  here,  and  in  his  other  works,  that 
he  has  never  taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint  himself,  in  any  historic 
or  sympathetic  way,  with  the  great  writers  in  his  field  in  both 
these  languages.  He  eleewliere  declares  that  idealism  has  no  place 
in  philoBopliy.  and  that  the  latter  will  never  be  properlv  established 
till  this  is  acltnowledged,  but  pleads  for  the  old  Scotch  "  realism," 
as  the  ideal  "  American  philosophy."  As  the  Scotch  school  may 
be  said  to  represent  hard-headed  common  sense,  without  the  re- 
finements or  subtleties  that  are  bred  of  specialized  research,  by  any 
vet  method  or  direction,  this  is  a  most  convenient  attitnde  for  a 
busy  man,  who  must  keep  up  the  semblance  of  philosophy  on  short 
allowance  of  time  and  information,  and  must  commend  itself  to 
many  practical  American  minds  who  cultivate  the  pawer  to  make 
summary  snap-judgments  on  all  topics,  finite  or  infinite.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  blindness  to  the  great  lessons  of  historical 
philosophy  involves  the  gravest  loss  to  students.  A  course  in 
idealism,  as  treated  by  Kant,  whom  our  author  cannot  abide,  Plato 
Hegel  and  the  rest,  we  believe,  stimulates  the  development  of 
mental  power,  gives  inner  resources  against  all  corroding  pessi- 
misms, tact  to  solve  the  practical  problems  of  life  and  mind  and 
Kest,  breadth  an<l  insight  in  any  intellectual  career  unsurpassed  if 
not  unequaled  by  any  other  element  of  modern  education.  It 
especially  illuminates  religious  sentiments,  and  gives  both  poise 
and  a  repertory  of  weapons  against  doubt,  and  ought  to  he  entirely 
indispensable  to  all  wlio  would  speak  and  be  heard  on  religiouft 
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topics.  That  Dr.  McCosh,  with  his  great  and  long  opportunities, 
has  failed  to  utilize  these  deep  sources  of  wisdom,  we  regard  as- 
de^lorahle  for  the  real  interests  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  science. 
This,  we  believe,  will  be  the  verdict  of  those  laborers  in  the 
philosophic  field  most  nearly  in  sympathy  with  the  religious  stand- 
point of  the  author. 

Once  more  there  is  often  a  dogmatism  and  self-assertation  which 
is  only  calculated  to  entail  prejudices  and  seriously  to  limit 
the  unfoldment  of  mental  power  and  future  effectiveness.  After 
stating  that  man*s  knowledge  "begins  not  with  relations,  but  with 
with  things,'*  he  adds,  "inlaying  down  this  proposition,  I  under- 
mine one  of  the  most  fatal — as  I  regard  it — errors  of  the  day." 
After  saying  that  the  infinite  is  both  beyond  our  widest  thought, 
and  that  to  which  nothing  can  be  added  or  subtracted,  he  says : 
**  After  working  out  this  two-fold  aspect,  I  found  that  I  had  been 
anticipated  by  Aristotle."  The  great  problem  whether  we  are  con- 
scious of  all  our  mental  operations,  is  aismissed  with  the  statement, 
"I  hold  that  we  were  conscious  of  the  acts  at  the  time,  but  that 
they  were  not  retained,  as  there  was  nothing  to  fix  them  in  the 
memory."  Again,  **I  do  not  agree  with  the  theory  of  those  wha 
ascribe  the  creations  of  genius  to  unconscious  mental  action."  Each 
of  these  is  a  commonplace  view  long  current  in  philosophical  lit- 
erature, but  is  stated  dogmatically  and  in  the  most  momentous 
manner,  without  facts  or  arguments  to  sustain  it,  as  if  it  were  a- 
great  and  original  discovery.  Thus  he  concludes  "we  have  traced 
the  powers  of  intelligence  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  have 
shown  how  our  cognition  and  ideas  arise."  This  modest  claim  is 
hardly  calculated  to  encourage  further  study  in  this  field.  The  book 
abounds  in  irrelevancies  and  discontinuity,  and  is  of  all  grades  of 
merit,  from  the  extremes  of  garrulity  to  very  impressive  hortatory 
perorations.  Had  it  been  clearly  recognized  that  the  problem  was 
to  write  an  attractive  primer  in  psychology,  bringing  together  only 
the  results  most  universally  assented  to,  and  of  most  practical  im- 
portance, and  pedagogically  first,  the  book,  with  some  material 
anH  many  minor  changes,  might  have  been  made  commendable. 
Teachers  who  introduce  youug  men,  seniors  though  they  be,  into 
these  studies,  must  expend  their  wisdom  in  showing  where  to  begin,, 
and  shunning  the  inculcation  of  a  sense  of  finality,  furnish  incen- 
tive to  those  who  need  it  to  pursue  their  studies  further  in  the 
theological  school,  the  psycho-physic  laboratory,  or  graduate  his- 
torico-philosophical  or  eaucational  study.  This  book  illustrates,  in 
a  word,  not  realism  in  any  saving  sense  as  the  author  claims,  but 
ecclecticism  in  every  respect,  which  makes  that  word  philosophi- 
cally offensive. 

Professor  Bowne's  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  what  he  holds  to  be 
the  underlying  principles  of  pure  or  introspective  as  distinct  from 
and  presupposed  by  all  forms  of  empirical  psychology.  These  prin- 
ciples, he  thinks,  are  best  illustrated  in  common  facts,  and  that 
an  *'authologv  of  madhouse  and  hospital  stories"  has  an  "odor  of 
quackery."  Though  physiology  "means  well,"  and  is  an  "esti- 
mable science,"  its  influence  in  reconstructing  psychology  seems  to 
the  author  declining.  He  is  conscious  that  in  his  book  many  "  will 
not  find  what  they  want,"  and  "still  more  will  find  what  they  do 
not  want,"  and  many  arbitrary  omissions  are  confessed,  owing  to 
the  plan  of  the  work,  but  others  are  as  free  not  to  read  as  he  to  pub- 
lish, etc.    The  work  falls  into  two  parts — the  factors  of  the  mental 
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life,  and  their  combination.  The  utarting  point  ie  the  analyaie  of 
the  individual  couBciouenesa.  Psychology  le  a  subjeptive  and  not 
an  objective  science,  and  is  baseti  on  introspection.  It  is  not  truly 
studied  by  an  analyeis  of  language.  Psych ogenesis,  obticrvatione 
of  animalB,  etc.,  "admit  of  almoBt  no  exueriment,"  and  its  "facta 
admit  of  no  exact  measurement."  "The  man  who  feels  cold  is 
cold,"  etc.  All  raaterialistic  assumptions  uie  to  be  "  repudiated  in  ad- 
vance." Anatomical  discreetnees  is  inconsistent  with  mental  unity. 
If  the  brain  secreted  thought  we  could  collect  and  look  at  it  aa  we 
do  bile.  Materialism  lojecta  the  reality  of  the  self  as  the  subject  of 
the  mental  states,  which  is  the  burden  of  what  positive  iloctrine  the 
book  contains.  "Thought  and  feelings  demand  a  subject,  and  have 
no  meaning  apart  from  it."  "Rational  life,  by  its  very  nature, 
demands  a  unitary  consciousness  and  a  unitary  subject."  Neither 
the  matter  of  the  phyBicist,  nor  the  thin  king  matter  of  the  hylozoist, 
nor  the  theory  of  two  parallel  eeries,  is  rational.  '"  If  materialiem 
be  true  reason  is  exploded."  It  is  depressing,  has  no  standard  of 
truth,  afflicts  the  pure  psychologist  with  "tedious  superflcialitiea 
and  drolleriea."  ''  What  ever  progress  brain  physiology  may  make 
it  will  never  bring  ua  one  step  nearer  to  materialism."  It  has  "an 
irresistible  tendency  toward  error,  superstition  and  falsehood,"  and 
it  has  "falaitied  experience  at  the  start,"  and  gives  a"  manikin  con- 
ception of  humanity."  The  difficulty  in  identifying  physical  and 
menial  facts  lies  in  their  complete  tinlikeneiis.  Vibrations  are  not 
sensations,  "  No  peering,  even  into  the  living  brain,  would  give 
the  least  suspicion  of  the  mental  series  attending  it."  Again,  nerves 
never  feet.  Sensations  are  mental  reactions  against  nervous  actions, 
and  lire  not  pacwod  along  "  from  one  at«m  to  another,  like  a  letter 
from  hand  to  hand."  A  sentient  nervoua  action  is  a  square  circle. 
The  doctrine  of  the  specific  energy  of  nerves  "has  been  largely 
abandoned."  It  is  the  "terminal  structure"  in  which  the  specific 
energy  resides.  Thus  "  concerning  the  particular  form  of  the  ner- 
vous action  nothing  can  bo  known,"  liut  "our  complete  ignorance 
of  what  takes  place  in  the  nerves  is  no  psych  ologicalloss."  Neither 
practically  nor  "  i«ychologically  should  we  be  better  ott  if  we  knew 
all  alwut  the  form  of  the  nervous  action  in  any  special  experience 
and  the  place  of  its  location."  All  such  facts  are  "not  properly 
psychological  facts  at  all,"  nor  even  "fads  of  any  kind"  to  the 
idealist.  The  psycho-physic  law  represents  "  no  significant  prin- 
ciple." A  blind  enthusiasm  has  magnified  FechneHs  formula  into 
undue  importance.  "In  the  name  of  a  mathematical  formula, 
p6ycholo|;y  is  loaded  down  with  meaningless  ahanrditv."  All 
explanations  of   after  images  are    "purely    hypothetical."     The 

nixture  of  colors  by  rotating  disk  "  does  not  take  plac*  in  the  mind 
but  in  the  nerves."  tliuch  works  as  Uelmholti — "  Sensations  of 
Tone"  and  "Physiological  Optics" — " reveal  no  new  psychological 
principles."  There  are  probutily  no  unconscious  sensations.  Ide-as 
have  no  intensity  and  also  no  attractive  or  retmlfuve  forces  by  which 
they  separate  or  unite.  The  studies  of  8saociation-tim(;  nierely 
ahon  wnat  was  known  before,  vi*.:  that  familiar  proi'csscM  are 
quickest.  The  "cerebral  theory"  of  memory,  which  fillH  a  I'lng 
appendix,  "has  generally  been  regarded  as  demanding  separate 
cells  for  the  preservation  of  distinct  experiences."     Each  idea, 

"  we  are  told,"  is  based  on  the  action  of  a  separate  cell.  Molasses 
e.  g.  has  an  odor,  taste,  a  name  for  ear  and  eye  is  of  many  kinds 
and  associated  with  many  things,  and  is  after  all  but  one  word, 
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while  a  man  like  Mezzofanti  spoke  fluently  thirty,  and  knew  8ome> 
thing  of  seventy-two  languages.  Each  one  of  all  these  variations 
demands  a  cell,  and  thus  if  the  cerehralists  were  right  the  cells 
•*  would  get  filled  up,"  and  the  possibilities  of  experience  and 
knowledge  would  be  exhausted.  The  facts  of  aphasia  on  the 
cerebral  theory  '*  lead  to  the  most  fantastic  and  grotesque  assump- 
tions and  whimsies."  It  is  all  "  physiological  mythology  born  of 
materialism."  It  '^  necessarily  increases  our  difficulties  without 
adding  any  insight,"  "explains  the  obscure  by  the  obscurer," 
abounds  in  '*  unmanageable  features,"  is  a  purely  gratuitous 
hypothesis,"  a  piece  of  "  physiological  metaphysics,"  **  immensely 
increases  our  difficulties  without  addine  any  insight,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  "thought-factor,"  according  to  Professor  Bowne,  works  over 
sensation  under  the  idea  of  time,  space,  cause,  etc.  Sensation  is 
set  over  against  the  self,  classified  and  related.  If  Mill's  "  psychic 
chemistry"  theory  of  the  origin  of  space-perception  were  true,  it 
would  "  bring  thinking  to  an  end."  The  notion  that  sensation  or 
that  the  mind  is  extended  is  also  a  "  whimsey."  If  the  thought  of 
extension  is  extended  the  thought  of  infinite  extension  must  require 
an  infinitely  large  mind  to  contain  it.  Mill's  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  thinking  sell  is  "  plain  nonsense."  By  the  theory  of  the  "  per- 
manent possibilities  of  sensation"  "language  has  been  outraged," 
and  "we  are  in  the  lowest  depths  of  unmtelligibility."  The 
metaphysical  denial  of  the  reality  of  substance  leads  to  nonsense  in 
the  mental  world  and  to  nihilism  and  solipsism  in  the  outer  world." 
"  The  associative  theory  is  one  of  the  sorriest  efforts  of  speculation." 
**  Materialism  cannot  be  joined  with  any  sensational  philosophy 
without  mutual  destruction."  This  alliance  is  "one  of  the  many 
inconsistencies  of  evolutionary  thinking."  Mind-stuff  and  psycho- 
plasm  are  "  highly  elegant  conceptions^'  as  "  figures  of  speech  that 
defy  all  interpretation."  "  Evolution  has  no  such  importance  for 
psychology  as  its  friends  imagine."  Its  facts  are  "  without  theoreti- 
cal signiticance."  Herbert's  deduction  of  feelings  is  "  a  failure  in 
all  respects."  Physiological  a'sthetics  is  rejected,  for  a  noise  hurts 
a  nerve  no  more  than  a  note  does.  The  claim  that  the  self  is  made 
out  of  the  sum  of  mental  states  is  made  up  of  "  some  extravagance, 
some  ambiguity  and  considerable  n(fiisense."  Fichte's  view  of  the 
rise  of  self -consciousness  "  is  an  abuse  of  language."  Whether  we 
can  be  conscious  of  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time  is  "  an  idle  ques- 
tion." The  view  that  memory  "  is  the  form  of  mental  action  most 
dependent  on  physical  conditions"  is  "probably  much  exagger- 
ated." Many  facts  of  aphasia  are  "  utterlv  opaque  on  any  theory." 
The  treatment  of  the  judgment  in  formal  logic  is  "  entirelv  false  to 
its  psychological  character,"  "  highlv  artificial,"  and  "often  does 
violence  to  the  psychological  fact,"  a  barren  study  of  verbal  per- 
mutations." This  tendency  reaches  its  climax  in  the  later  forms  of 
symbolic  logic  by  becoming  purely  mechanical.  The  fourth  dimen- 
sion theories  are  like  reasoning  on  the  assumption  of  a  square 
circle.  The  soul  is  in  direct  interaction  with  the  brain,  but  need 
not  be  in  it,  but  at  an  infinite  distance  from  it.  an<l  in  fact  is  not  In 
space  at  all.  The  subject  of  localization  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain  is  "in  entire  uncertainty."    That  the  ground  of  insanity  is 

Ehvsical  "can  hardly  be  said  to  be  made  out."  Yet  the  soul  and 
ody  are  in  some  kind  of  interaction  and  mutual  dei)endence. 
"Certain  forms  of  memory  seem  even  conditioned  by  physical  par- 
ticipation." 
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Beeides  these  salient  pointB,  the  book  of  Prof.  Bowne  contains 
niDcb  current  pHVcholoeical  matter  and  a  few  subtle  critiriams. 
Thouab  bia  spirit  is  mucTi  more  narrow  and  provincial,  the  author 
is  far  Better  read  in  both  the  ideal  and  empirical  literature  of  his 
topic  than  the  writer  of  the  book  noticed  above.  But  his  work  sur- 
passes anything  we  have  ever  read  in  the  Seld  of  modern  psychol- 
og3',  not  only  in  its  hardihood  of  brunt  denial  of  accepted  facts 
and  interpretAtiuns,  which  if  sustained  would  reduce  many  a  settled 
eoneensuB  buck  to  the  plane  of  debate,  but  in  offensive  anS  ill-bred 
lansusee,  which  can  only  teud  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  controverHV, 
aniT  which  fills  us  all  along  with  painful  doubts  whether  a  self- 
respectlng  reviewer  ought  to  touch  it.  Studenta,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  ps^-chology  was  derived  from  this  book  alone,  would  be 
led  to  believe  that  all  workers  in  a  vast  field  of  science,  not 
only  deal  largely  in  "plain  nonsense,"  "whimsies,"  that  "out- 
rage lan^age,''  "are  loaded  with  meaningless  incousistencies," 
if  indulged  in  are  liable  to  "explode  reason,"  "bring  thinking 
lo  an  end,"  etc.,  but  that  scientific  men  at  henrt  know  better, 
and  are  "ever  seeking  to  evade,"  "explain  away,"  "escape"  some 
great  and  obvious  first  truth  of  reason.  They  would  think  that  those 
who  seriously  study  the  localisation  of  functions  in  the  brain, 
(isycho-pbysics,  symlwlic  logic,  neurological  physiology,  compara- 
tive psychology,  psycho-genesis,  the  two  great  works  of  Helmlioltx, 
and  all  who  labor  in  those  fields  ;  thatmorbid  psychology,  theuncon- 
scious  in  all  its  forms,  and  everything  that  savors  of  matter,  evolu- 
tion or  sensation,  represent  a  vast  incoming  tide  of  perversity, 
whippe<:l  uu,  to  be  sure,  by  diabolic  cunning  into  Qne  and  insidious 
intellectual  sillabub,  which  is  sweet  to  the  palate,  but  which  it  is 
not  merely  folly  but  morally  infectious  to  imbibe.  The  resources 
against  these  new  men  and  methoiis  and  topics  are  first  bravado  of 
negation.  Have  not  several  critical  inventories  of  human  powers 
shown  that  understanding  can  never  know  this,  and  reason  can 
never  do  that?  No  faculty  or  investigator  must  be  allowed  to 
poach  Deyond  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  ip'eat  Kantean  survey, 
even  for  an  hypothesis  or  conjecture.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
philosopher  to  enforce  the  licet  and  non-licet  of  the  code.  Secondly, 
mind  must  bo  dematerialixed*  which  now  me-ans  deneuralized. 
To  do  this  at  every  point  is  Professor  Bowne's  chief  effort.  Among 
the  many  phobias,  or  morbid  fears,  now  quite  well  defined,  is  myso- 
phobia,  or"  fear  of  dirt,  first  described  in  1878,  which  impels  the 
patient  to  wash  every  object  be  must  touch,  and  to  wash  the  hands 
after  dreaded  contact  with  everything  more  paljiable  than  thin  air, 
often  scores  of  times  a  day,  to  avoid  pollution  or  contamination.  lt» 
analogue  we  may  call  hylephobia,  or  morbid  fear  of  materialism, 
also  a  very  modern  distemper,  which  aflticts,  now  and  then,  a  phi- 
losopher with  a  horror  of  contact  with  the  fresh  facts  of  science  so 
necessary  to  his  survival  in  the  world  of  modern  thought,  and  im- 
pels him  to  try  to  purge  every  element  of  matter  from  facta  he  can- 
not escape.  Hylephobia,  however,  is  now  often  regarded  as  a 
sacred  madness,  as  epilepsy  used  to  be.  It  befalls  only  the  ^ood  ; 
and  the  richer  and  fairer  the  world  of  sense,  and  the  more  violent 
the  phobia  against  it,  Ibe  mora  surpassingly  rich  and  fair  and  real 
must  the  purely  subjective,  rational,  ideal  world  appear.  All  the 
wisdom  of  scientific  ;isycholoEy  melted  in  this  author's  crucible  is 
but  slag  and  dross,  and  that  of  so  malodorous  a  kimi  tliat  not  only  , 
is  he  as  excusable  tor  the  oft-repeated  errors  and  ignorance  of  de- 
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tails  his  pages  betray  as  he  would  be  for  holding  his  nostrils  in  a 
foul  air,  out  we  suspect  that  this  ignorance  and  audacious  defiance 
of  authorities  is  a  part  of  the  disease,  and  thus  as  sublime  as  the 
filth  in  which  white-souled  anchorites  gloried.  Thus  it  would  be 
not  only  a  lone,  but  an  all  too-thankless,  and  even  idle  task,  to 
point  out  the  blunders  in  detail.  Although  students  of  the  book 
would  find  it  infectious  of  this  mania,  they  would  get  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  adversary  against  whom  they  were  to  cru- 
sade. Indeed,  they  would  hardly  suspect  even  the  existence 
of  a  vast  and  concillient  body  of  facts  concerning  the  validity  and 
significance  of  which  there  is  no  dispute  amon^  those  competent  to 
judge,  and  still  less  would  they  glimpse  their  vast  variety,  their 
wide-reaching  suggestiveness,  or  realize  the  unsurpassed  mental 
discipline  and  moral  vigor  the^  afford,  the  quickening  of  all  the 
psycnological  roots  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  reverence,  subor- 
dination and  hopefulness  thev  bring.  Against  the  old  materialism 
of  Biichner,  Moleschott,  Carl  Vogt,  or  Czolbe,  which  is  the  real 
obiect  of  many  of  our  authors*  attacks,  and  of  which  many  residua 
still  linger,  especially  among  young  men,  his  weapons  are  occa- 
sionally effective,  but  the  psycho-physics  of  to-day  is  far  nearer 
the  standpoint  of  Kant  than  of  these  writers,  and  admits,  as 
fully  as  Professor  Bowne  himself,  the  utter  incommensurability 
that  appears  between  a  physical  solid  and  conscious  activity.  He 
repudiates  mad-house  tales,  but  Mr.  Galton  says :  **  No  professor  of 
metaphysics,  or  psychology,  or  relig^ion,  can  claim  to  know  the  ele- 
ments of  what  he  teaches,  unless  he  is  acquainted  with  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  idiocy,  madness  and  epilepsy.  He  must  study  the 
manifestations  of  disease  and  congenital  folly,  as  well  as  those  of 
society  and  high  intellect."  The  spirit  animating  this  volume  is 
utterly  unlike  that  of  Lotze,  whom  the  author  followed  with  such 
fidelity  in  an  earlier  work,  or  that  of  Prof.  Alexander,  who  admir- 
ably says :  **  There  are  two  common  mistakes — one,  tne  denuncia- 
tion of  physiological  methods  by  men  who  have  never  seen  a 
fanglion  cell ;  the  other,  the  denunciation  of  subjective  methods 
y  men  who  have  never  given  an  hour  to  introspection.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  necessary,  however,  that  a  knowledge  of  one  set  of 
facts  should  be  incompatible  with  a  knowledge  of  the  other  set. 
A  combination  of  the  two  is  the  ideal  psychology."  We  would  not 
lay  aside  this  almost  purely  negative  book,  which  it  is  generally  very 
hard  to  treat  seriously,  however,  without  expressing  some  real  obli- 
gations to  the  author,  to  whose  vigorous  analysis  we  are  indebted 
for  some  insight,  and  who  has  pointed  out  a  few  real  defects  in 
both  the  methods  and  inferences  of  modern  psychology.  These 
defects  are  by  no  means  fatal,  but  very  slight,  incidental,  and 
easily  corrected.  "Indeed,"  he  says,  **if  our  mental  possession 
should  suddenly  shrink  to  what  we  know,  the  residue  would  be 
paltry  and  pitiaole  in  the  extreme.  It  is  only  by  venturing  beyond 
knowledge  that  a  social  or  even  mental  existence  becomes  possible." 
This  cheap  opinion  of  knowledge  may  perhaps  account  for  his 
uncermonious  way  of  treating  it,  and  his  struggles  beyond  it,  if  it 
be  a  struggle  for  mental  existence,  every  evolutionist  will  easily 
excuse.  Again,  he  exclaims  in  a  collapsing  or  despairing  way,  near 
the  end  of  the  book,  **  there  is  a  great  body  of  facts  which  suggest 
that  the  mental  life  cannot  go  on  without  the  phvsical.  Can  any 
light  be  thrown  on  this  question?"  That  is,  indeed,  the  serious 
question,  but  does  it  not  oelong  at  the  beginning  of  any  helpful 
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book,  devoted  so  largely  to  just  tliis  question,  rather  than  at  the 
end?    That  is,  at  least,  precmety  where  the  psycho-physics  he  bo 

Srhorreeoea  begins,  and  that  is  just  the  question.      Even  the 
V  isoluled  facts  he  reports,  if  symimtbetically  8crutinize<l,  start  us 
BO  hopefully,  at  least,  tonarda  answerine. 

Dr.  Dewey's  book  is  to  Hegel  aa  Prof.  Bowne's  is  to  Lotze.  In 
each  case  the  epirit  of  the  masters  animates  the  pupil,  but  haa  not 

S lined  in  insight  or  breadth  of  view.  Dr.  Dewey  is  a  less  servile 
isciple  of  a  better  master,  is  on  tbe  whole  better  trained,  not  only 
in  psychology,  but  in  the  general  field  of  philoBophv^  and  his  book 
is  pervaded  by  an  indeSnitely  better  spirit,  and  Ins  material  is 
wrought  together  with  far  more  vigor,  coherence  and  originalitiy. 
There  is  no  trace  of  cynicism  or  vulgarity.  The  author  unfolds, 
with  the  moat  charining  and  unreserved  frankness  and  enthusiasm, 
the  scheme  of  absolute  idealism  in  a  simple  yet  comprehensive 
way,  well  calculated  to  impress  beginners  in  philosophy,  to  whom 
the  book  is  addressed,  and  with  helpful  pedagogic  diversions.  Psy- 
chology is  tbe  science  of  the  "  self,"  which  has  the  power  of  rec<^ 
nizing  itself  as  I,  knows  that  it  exiBlS|  or  "  exists  for  itself."  This 
is  conBCiousness  which  "can  be  neither  defined  or  described." 
"The  fact  of  the  existence  of  self  or  of  consciousness  is  accord- 
ingly a  unique,  individual  fact."  The  content  of  knowledge  is 
universal,  for  all  could  know  it-  Psychology  is  defined  as  the 
science  of  the  reproduction  of  some  universal  content  or  existence, 
whether  of  knowledge  or  action  in  the  form  of  individual,  unshar- 
abie  consciousness."  Thus  "physiological  psychology  cannot  aid 
psychology  directly.  The  mere  fenowledfte  of  all  the  functions  of 
tbe  brain  and  nerves  does  not  help  the  science,  escept  so  for  as  it 
occasions  a  more  ^netratin^,  psychological  analysis,  and  thus  sup- 
plements the  deficiencies  of-  introspection."  Physiological  facts  are 
'*  of  no  avail,  for  they  tell  us  only  about  certain  objective  pro- 
cesses." "Tne  ultimate  appeal  is  to  self-consciousness."  Knowl- 
edge is  thus  universal,  wnile  feeling  is  individual,  and  will  con- 
nects the  two.  These  three  are  not  faculties,  but  inaeperable 
aspects  of  consciousness,  resulting  from  artificial  analysis,  nut  for 

"nee  made  the  basis  of  the  three-fold  division  of  the  book, 

ter  part  of  which  is  given  to  knowledge.  Here,  too,  lies 
merit  and  originality.  Sensation  is  "  the  elementary  con- 
is  which  arises  from  the  reaction  of  the  sou]  upon  a  nervous 
impulse,  conducted  to  the  brain  from  the  affection  of  some  sensory 
nerve-ending  by  a  physical  stimulus."    The  latter  is  always  some 


i  a  consciousness ;   it  not  only 

■'■"'"    ""-e  told  on  the  nest  page 

it  than  of  an  atom,  and 


form  of  motion.    ^  A  sensation  i 

exists,  but  it  exists  for  the  self." 

that  we  have  no  more  direct  knowledge  o 

that  it  is  not  immediately  present  in  consc 

us  nothing  hut  their  own  existence,  or  how  the  subject  is  affected. 

Motion  and  sensation  have  nothing  in  common.    Despite  the  usual 

dualistic  "chasm,"  motion  is  merely  a  mental  phenomenon.    The 

nervous  change  is  not  cause,  but  stimulus  or  occasion  on  which  the 

soul  develops  sensation.    A  sensation  is  "the  transitions  of  tbe 

physical  into  the  psychical."     On  this  whole  topic  of  sensation,  it 

IS  impossible  to  grasp  tbe  author's  meaning.     Sensations  are  not 

knowledge.    They  are  purely  subjective,  separate  and  distinct,  each 

from  each  ;  In  short,  chaotic.     Knowledge  consists  in  the  processes 

of  relating  these  individual  feelings  and  discrete  fragments.    They 
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mast  be  transformed  not  onl^r  into  unities  higher  than  those  of 
time  and  space,  objects,  relations  and  ideals^  but  they  must  be 
changed  into  the  self  that  knows  and  ideahzes.  To  this  end 
the  mind  must  react  upon  sensuous  material  in  attention,  and 
retain  the  appercieved  content  in  memory.  Thus  sense  becomes 
significant,  and  its  elements  coherently  related.  Association 
"never  leaves  sensuous  elements  isolated.*'  It  combines  air- 
pulses  to  tones,  makes  all  colors  out  of  the  three  elementary 
sensations,  fuzes  and  redintegrates  according  to  the  familiar 
rubrics  of  successive,  simultaneous,  contiguous  and  similar,  etc. 
Artists  use  philosophers  notice,  the  associative  tie  that  broadens 
but  does  not  burden  the  mind,  and  controls  habit.  These  pro- 
ducts of  synthesis  may  be  disassociated  by  different  influences,  as 
interest  or  value  is  given  to  different  elements.  Sensations  are  thus 
distinguished  by  tone,  by  nearness  of  relation  to  self,  morality,  etc., 
till  apperruptive  organs,  or  **ways  in  which  we  tend  to  interpret 
sensations,'  are  established.  Disassociation  thus  breaks  up  the 
mechanism — bursts  the  bonds  that  would  tie  the  mind  down  £o  ob- 
jective data,  allows  it  to  play  freely,  according  to  its  interests,  and 
breaks  up  control  by  environment.  Thus  ideal  internal  ends  may 
be  pursued  bv  attention,  which  is  internally  initiated,  to  the 
ends  of  the  self.  Attention  is  **that  activity  of  the  self  which  con- 
nects all  elements  presented  to  it  into  one  whole,  with  reference  to 
their  ideal  significance."  On  the  fundamental  principle  that  **noth- 
ing  can  be  in  consciousness  which  consciousness  does  not  put 
there,"  attention,  as  the  organ  of  selection,  is  very  important.  *  It 
selects  only  those  elements  which  point  beyond  themselves.  Thus 
only  interpreted  sensations,  and  never  sensations  as  such,  en- 
ter into  our  knowledge.  This  is  idealization,  for  it  passes 
beyond  present  existence.  By  attention  the  whole  organized 
self  is  brought  to  bear  or  '*read  into"  selected  sense  elements 
so  as  to  give  them  meaning  by  * 'reading  itself  into  them." 
Thus  unity,  idealization,  meaning,  distinctness  arise.  Atten- 
tion is  fundamentally  a  **6elf-<ieveloping  activity."  Thus  with 
the  aid  of  the  assimulative  function  of  retention  "the  world  becomes 
objectified  self,  and  the  self  subjectified  world."  **Tlie  world  known 
is  the  externalized  self;  the  self-existing  is  the  known  or  internal- 
ized world."  Leaving  the  activitiea  of  knowledge,  its  stagea  are 
studied  as  perception,  memory,  imagination,  thinking  and  intui- 
tion respectively.  Perceiving  is  ''opposed  to  thinking,"  oecause  it  is 
objective  and  not  subjective.  Visual  and  tactual  space  are  briefly 
con9idere<l,  to  show  how  it  is  the  will  which  separates  objects  from 
itself.  This  is  the  central  distinction  in  this  field  where  differentia- 
tion predominates  over  identification.  Memory  is  higher  for  the 
present  is  transcended.  All  its  objects  are  "wholly  ideal."  Past 
and  present  are  related  or  unified  in  rythm.  Memory  is  possi- 
ble only  where  there  is  a  permanent  self  amid  changing  expressions. 
Imagination  embodies  ideas  and  is  freed  from  the  limitations  of 
memory.  It  is  a  "universalizing  activit)^,"  releasing  the  ideal  from 
the  petty  and  particular,  making  poetry  in  a  sense  truer  than  his- 
tory, and  implies  a  basal  unity  between  man  and  man,  and  man  and 
nature;  in  short,  demonstrates  the  "universal  self  of  humanity"  in 
organic  unity  with  nature.  Thinking  still  further  "dissolves  out" 
the  universal  and  ideal  ''to  discover  the  meaning  of  facts  univer- 
sally." It  is  distinguished  as  (a)  conception,  which  "is  the  apper- 
ception of  the  apperceptive  process;"  (6)  judgment,  which  refers  the 
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ideal,  or  nniversBl,  to  the  particular  eleiiienl:and  (e)  reaBonios,  which 
ie  the  recognition  of  relatione.  The  highest  reasoning  is  philosophy, 
which  is  "complete  science,"  and  seeks  to  find  a  tme  univerae. 
Intuition  is  iminediatG  knowledge  of  the  world,  self  and  God. 
Every  (act  is  seen  to  be  related  to  every  other,  the  whole  is  found 
in  the  jiart,  and  this  completed  interdependence  is  necessitv.  The 
world  le  known  because  we  idealize  it,  and  the  self  is  known  Decanse 
it  is  realized.  This  process  ^e«  on  throogh  the  self  and  from 
this  fact  we  gain  the  conception  of  freedom,  God  is  the  true  self- 
reUted,  or  the  organic  union  of  the  self,  and  the  world,  of  the 
ideal  and  the  real.  The  coal  of  all  knowledge  or  truth  is  "the  com- 
plete manifestation  of  the  unifying  and  distinguishing  activities 
of  the  Intel llgonce,"  and  all  error  or  agnosticigm  is  emphasizing 
one  to  the  excluaion  of  the  other  of  these  processes. 

Feeling  is  "the  internal  aspect  of  mental  life,"  and  exists  bo  far 
as  consciounness  is  onobjectined.  As  the  latter  is  never  complete 
feeling,  thoueh  unique  and  unsharable  is  "as  wide  as  the  whole 
realm  of  self,  and  is  the  undividual  side  of  it«  activity.  If  the  self 
Is  furthered,  pleasure;  if  hindered,  pain  results.  Successful  adjust- 
ment is  pleasant.  Feelings  are  sensuous  and  formal,  qualitative. 
Intellectual,  resthetic  and  personal.  The  last  three  have  gradually 
unfolded  into  universality.  Under  personal  feelings  peace,  depend- 
ence, faith,  obligation,  remorse,  humility,  sympathy,  love,  con- 
science, etc.,  are  treated.  Conscience,*,  ff.,  is  a  "feeling  of  the 
universal  and  objective  worth  of  personal  acts,  but  in  what  degree 
the  feelinjgs  are  true  to  fact  depend  upon  how  universal  and 
objective  is  the  self  which  feels."  Will  originates  in  sonsuous 
impulses.  It  is  the  self  realizing  itself.  The  essence  of  self  is  the 
sel (-determining  activity  of  the  will,  which  is  objectifying  activity. 
Science  is  the  objectified  will.  Will  finds'its  motive  in  feelin 
its  result  in  knowledge.  It  unites  the  individual  and  the  universe, 
joins  the  finite  self  and  the  inSnite  personality  in  which  truth,  hap- 
piness and  righteousness  arc  united  in  one. 

Dr.  Dewey's  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  reproduction  by  a 
resume  of  salient  points  and  ever  recurrent  phrases.  Its  merit  and 
originality  are  groat,  but  they  all  lie  in  the  scheme  rudely  outlined 
Above.  That  the  absolute  idealism  of  Hegel  could  be  so  cleverly 
adapted  to  be  "read  into"  such  a  ranee  of  facts,  new  and  old,  is 
indeed  a  surprise  as  great  as  when  geology  and  zoology  are  ingen- 
iously subjected  to  the  rubrics  of  the  six  days  of  creation.  The 
older  geneses,  whether  of  the  world  or  of  mind,  are  so  simple  and 
ultimate,  have  been  rounded  to  Much  epic  completeness  and  sub- 
limity, tiiat  as  they  are  superseded  by  still  larger  and  loftier  con- 
ceptions, their  dissolutivo  phases  arc  often  pathetic.  The  pathos 
here  lies  in  the  naive  unconsciousness  with  which  the  system  of 
universal  consciousness  unfolds  all  its  vast  canvas  of  definition  on 
the  stormiest  of  all  seas  that  science  tries  to  navigate.  DeSnitiomt 
make  the  fibre  of  the  book,  and  even  the  favorite  form  of  sentence. 
The  author  is  always  working  from  partial  to  complete  definitions 
or  conversely.  There  are  scores  of  formally  quite  novel  deflnitions 
of  nearly  all  the  subject  matter  of  psychology.  They  are  treated  as 
-  Bclf-luminous,  or,  at  most,  their  fit  or  self-relation  is"  their  justifica- 
tion, and  these  constitute  the  warp  of  the  entire  fabric.  Viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  facts,  very  few  of  them  are  aatiafactory,  and 
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l>ut  certainly  fruitless  controversy.  But  the  author  is  more  intent 
on  the  mutual  interpretation  and  coherence  of  his  network  of  defi- 
nitions than  on  their  relation  to  facts,  and  it  is  just  this  that  makes 
his  book  as  unitary  as  Dr.  McCosh's  is  rambling  and  incoherent,  as 
I)Ositive  as  Professor  Bowne  is  negative.  The  "  self,"  e,  y.,  is  treated 
as  something  of  settled  and  exact  connotation,  simple  and  unde- 
finable  and  immaterial,  without  a  hint  or  susj>icion  of  the  vast 

Sroblems  opened  by  both  disease  and  by  hypnotism,  pointing  to  its 
erivitive,  or  at  least  exceedingly  complex  nature.  Memory  is 
treated  only  as  a  member  of  a  hierarchy  of  faculties,  and  with  no 
word  to  suggest  that  there  now  lies  the  chief  field  of  controversy  in 
psychology  between  a  material  and  pneumatic  view  of  soul.  The 
whole  vast  field  of  what  was  at  first  and  so  crudely  termed  by 
Hartman  the  unconscious,  and  where  the  scientific  stuay  of  psychic 
activities  has  of  late  won  its  chief  triumphs,  is  substantially  ignored, 
although  consciousness  itself,  with  whicn  the  author  is  solely  con- 
cerned, we  are  told  **  can  be  neither  defined  or  described."  To  say 
that  an  act  is  unconscious  means  simpl}^  that  *^  the  act  is  done  by  the 
body  "  as  a  result  of  simultaneous  association. 

Besides  definitions,  the  other  ingredient  of  the  book  is  illus- 
trative facts.  In  the  selection  ana  use  of  these,  for  which  the 
writer  is  often  indebted  to  the  results  of  modern  scientific  meth- 
ods and  is  duly  grateful,  lies  the  other  chief  merit  of  the  book, 
which,  however,  by  a  man  of  ereat  ability  as  Dr.  Dewey  clearly 
is,  might  have  been  written  half  a  century  ajjo,  and  have  been 
poorer  only  by  a  number  of  pat  physiolo^cal  illustrations.  The 
facts  are  never  allowed  to  speak  out  i)lainly  for  themselves  or 
left  to  silence,  but  are  always  ''read  into"  the  system  which 
is  far  more  important  than  they.  They  are  nearer  to  the  sphere 
of  sensation,  incohate,  dark,  solitary,  than  to  the  pure  self-lumi- 
nous light  of  self -consciousness,  which  is  turned  on  them  in  these 
pages.  In  the  field  of  these  facts  the  statements  are  extremely 
often  vague,  inexact  and  even  mistaken,  and  abound  in  the  errors, 
often  petty,  sometimes  grave,  of  non-expcrtness.  These  we  can  only 
sample.  A  wave  length  of  .00009  millimetre,"  it  is  said,  can  excite 
the  sense  of  hearing.  The  retinal  image  is  **  interrupted  by  the 
blind  spot."  Flavor  is  said  to  involve  tectile  elements.  The  tone 
of  a  tuning  fork  is  simple  ;  **  all  others  are  complex."  The  whole 
■statement  of  this  great  discovery,  which  Helmholtz  calls  **  the  most 
important  of  recent  times,"  is  vague  and  general  to  the  verge  of 
utter  unintelligibility.  Four  or  five  times  in  the  book  we  are  told 
of  the  lower  and  upper  limits  of  tone-perception,  and  the  sensation 
above  40,000  vibrations  a  second  is  repeatedly  described  as  **  whir- 
ring," a  term  it  hardly  seems  as  if  one  who  had  once  felt  it  could 
apply.  **  Whirring"  is  near  the  lower  limit.  **It  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  auditory  nerve  continues  the  sound  stimulus  in  vibrat- 
ing form."  Heat  is  said  to  be  a  stimulus  that  *'  afifects  all  sensory 
organs  alike."  Touch  'Ms  distributed  by  means  of  the  skin  over 
the  whole  body."  Again,  **the  skin  is  regarded  as  made  up  of 
myriads  of  sensory  circles."  All  but  hot  and  cold  spots  on  the  skin 
are  said  to  be  * 'sensitive  to  no  kind  of  temperature  distinction,"  and 
eocoine  anaethesia  and  leaves  the  parts  affected  **a8  sensitive  to 
differences  of  heat  and  cold  as  ever."  **  The  reason  that  we  do  not 
see  the  stars  in  the  daytime  is  that  they  do  not  give  yp  of  the  light 
of  the  sun."  The  psycho-physic  law  unquestionably  merits  far 
fuller  treatment  in  any  psycnology.    Almost  nothing  is  said  of  in- 
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Btinct  or  of  morbid  or  anthropological  psychology.  Omiasiona,  how- 
ever, mav  be  pardoned,  inaccuracies  never.  If  ve  ani  to  have  favle 
and  results  of  laboriouii  scientific  work,  let  Ihem  be  stated  clearly 
and  exactly.  Dr.  Dewey's  method  is  through  and  through  specula- 
tive, and  psychology  in  its  leading  features  is  to  him  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  finislicd  eciencea,  instead  of  being  in  the  most 
interesting  stage  of  uncertainty  and  incompleteness.  Not  only  all 
actual  but  all  poeeible  future  facets  are  (."ertain  to  take  their  pUi^e  in 
this  idealistic  scheme.  They  may  indeed  enrich  it,  but  can  never 
essentially  change  it.  In  the  open  field  of  research,  however,  it  is 
precisely  these  general  views  that  are  now  mott  uncertain  and 
wavering.  Is  self-consciousneBS  inscrutible,  and  ultimate,  and 
supreme?  What  is  it,  what  is  the  self,  and  what  is  knowledge?  Is 
there  a  "  chasm?"  Isaensation  pure  and  manifold,  or  ia  it  the  most 
perfect  knowledge,  reason  being  sensation  in  the  making,  as  Maoh 
assumes?  What  are  ideas,  and  can  we  know  an  "  organic  unity  " 
more  complete  than,  aay,  a  goglion  cell?  Ia  not  such  an  unit^ 
rather  in  the  nervous  system  than  in  conscious  thought?  What  if 
consciousness  be  not  only  a  partial  and  fragmentary  manifestatioa 
of  individual  life,  but,  as  some  postulate,  a  form  of  disintegration,  a 
Bet  of  si^B  of  the  imperfect  working  of  our  infinitely  complicated 
automatic  apparatus?  None  of  these  are  open  questions  for  Dr. 
Dewey.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  even  if  we  know  truly,  but  we 
must  know  that  we  know.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  light  to  shine ;  it 
must  light  itself.  Even  "  the  perceived  world  is  more  than  the  eX' 
latent  world."  One  who  philosophizes  by  this  method  might 
exactly  aa  well  write  a  text  book  on  any  science  whatever  as  on 
psychology.  The  light  is  always  essentially  lighting  itself,  from 
whatever  objects  it  happens  to  he  reflected.  As  an  artist  is  less  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  a  picture  printed  on  the  programme,  or 
the  phiiologiat  cares  less  for  the  story  of  a  classic  writer,  but  both 
are  more  intent  on  an  ulterior  analvsis  that  shall  reveal  the  great 
elements  of  style  and  motive,  ami  reach  a  meaning  below  the 
author's  consciousness,  so  the  modern  psychologist  studies  the  great 
systemj  of  philosophic  thought— this  with  the  rest.  In  the  sys- 
tem of  "progressive  self-real iiation'"  in  the  Idealistic  sense  he 
sees  the  lift  and  exclusion  of  adolescent,  altruistic  forces,  always 
inspiring  and  ennobling,  which  every  young  man  Is  the  stronger 
and  broader  for  having  felt,  the  enthusiasm  of  which  no  student 
of  any  philosophic  subject  can  miss  without  grave  loss,  and  to  the 
meaning  of  which,  having  felt,  he  will  always  remain  pious.  But 
it  is  a  stage  of  development  which  minds  that  come  to  full  scientific 
maturity  are  certain  to  transcend.  Its  phraeca  grow  dim  and  unreal, 
and  have  a  hollow,  uncertain  sound,  in  the  quest  of  something  more 
definite  and  real  and  systematic.  Were  this  iasue  reached  at  the 
end,  or  temlencies  to  th'ia  larger  view  aeen  In  the  author,  the  propa- 
deutic  virtue  of  the  book  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  To  student* 
inclined  to  immerse  themselves  in  an  ideal  view  of  the  world  it  will 
prove  very  stimulating,  but  dire  will  be  the  disappointment  of  those 
who  hope  to  find  in  it  the  methods  or  results  of  modern  scientific 
psychology.  The  literary  references  at  the  end  of  the  chapters  will 
prove  very  helpful,  but  those  of  most  scientific  value  are  not  much 
utilized  in  the  text,  and  nearly  all  these  authors  would  not  agree 
with  the  ar^ment,  for  such  it  ia,  ot  the  work.  Finally,  for  class- 
room use  the  book  ia  far  from  satisfactory.  Statistics  now  bi-fore 
us,  embracing  nearly  three  hundred  colleges,  are  very  far  from  sua- 
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taining  the  statement  of  the  preface  that 'Mt  is  the  custom  of  our 
colleges  to  make  psychology  tne  path  by  which  to  enter  the  fields 
of  philosophy.'* 

Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology,  A  Treatise  of  the  Activities, 
and  Nature  of  the  Mind,  from  the  Physical  and  Experimental 
Point  of  View.  By  George  T.  Ladd,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  Yale  University.    New  York,  1887.    pp.  696. 

Thanks  to  Professor  Ladd's  book — it  is  at  last  possible  to  read 
a  i)lain  statement  of  the  facts  of  a  good  part  of  the  field  of  ex- 
perimental psychology  in  English.  Its  merit  in  this  fundamen- 
tal  respect  is  incomparably  greater  than  smy  one  book  in  our  Ian- 

ne,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time  indispensable  to  every 
3nt  of  the  subiect  not  familiar  with  German.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, over  five  of  nis  nine  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  a  con* 
densed  and  generally  clearly  arrangea  account  of  results  of  special 
scientific  investigations,  less  concisely  stated  than  in  Hermann,  but 
more  lucid  than  in  Wundt.  The  facts  are  often  gathered  with 
great  industry  from  many  special  monographs  more  recent  than  the 
chief  German  text  books,  and  along  some  lines  brought  down  to  date 
without  substantial  omissions.  The  author  is  not  intent  on  illustrat- 
ing any  theory  or  system  belonging  to  an  utterly  different  attitude, 
period  and  method,  or  stage  of  development,  but  the  system  con- 
sists in  a  plain  grouping  of  the  facts  which  are  allowed  to  speak  out 
for  themselves.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  book  cannot  fail  to  have  a  most 
wholesome  and  stimulating  effect  on  the  study  of  mental  phenom- 
enon in  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  this  countrv.  It 
should  be  read  by  students  of  medicine  and  theology,  as  well  as  of 
philosophy,  and  teachers  who  desire  to  know  the  scientific  basis  of 
modern  methods  of  pedagogy  will  derive  great  benefit  from  its- 
pages.  The  vast  fields  of  morbid  and  also  of  anthropological  psy- 
chology, psycho-genesis  and  instinct,  which  might  be  included  in 
the  title,  are  excluded,  and  even  within  the  limits  imposed  on  him- 
self by  the  author,  there  are  many  deficiencies,  but  from  the  fact 
of  so  large  a  book,  covering  only  a  part  of  its  field,  the  reader  will 
readily  infer  the  immense  accumulation  of  material  which  already 
crowds  the  psycho-physic  domain,  and  superficial  or  disparaging 
text-books  in  this  held  will  henceforth  be  impossible,  or  at  least 
ignored.  All  this  applies  to  the  first  two  parts,  or  to  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  the  book  only.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  nervous 
mechanism.  The  nervous  elements  are  first  considered  chemically 
and  histologically  and  physiologically,  and  then  their  combination 
into  a  system  involving  a  sketch  of  the  general  anatomy  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system.  Nerves  as  conductors,  automatic  and  reflex 
functions  and  organs,  the  development  of  the  nervous  system  and 
the  mechanical  theory  of  its  action,  are  each  given  a  chapter. 
Part  second  is  on  the  correlations  of  the  nervous  mechanism  and 
the  mind.  Two  long  chapters  are  given  to  localization,  and  two  te 
the  quality  of  sensations,  one  to  their  quantity  ;  then  come  two 
chapters  vaguely  entitled  the  presentations  of  sense,  devoted  to^ 
the  perception,  as  it  is  more  commonly  termed  of  space,  form> 
motion,  etc.;  then  come  physiological  time,  feelings,  and  a  final 
and  isolated  anthropological  chapter  on  certain  statistical  relations 
of  the  body  and  mental  phenomena.  These  chapters  are  illus- 
trated by  one  hundred  and  fourteen  wood  cuts,  about  ninety  of 
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which  are  aRatomical,  iiioetl7  e 
special  literature  ore  given  the  I 
many  tables. 
'    "■  «  present  condition  of  foreign  literature,  it  is  far  easier  tlian 
i  have  ' '      ■  -!.--.-..!.      ..  !- 


it  woald  D 


a  few  years  ago,  to  compile  a  book  like  this ; 
bot  it  muBl  still  have  required  not  only  much  industry,  hut  con- 
siderable time.  For  one  not  practically  familiar  with  laboratory 
methods  in  plivsiolosical  cbemJBtry,  histologry,  phyeioloey  and 
Dsychology,  to  iiave  done  this  work  on  the  wnole  so  creditably, 
even  from  the  standpoint  of  specialists  in  these  fields,  su^ests  the 
possibility  or  a  division  of  labor  between  writers  ot  general  treatises 
and  those  engaged  in  esperimental  research  ^which  may  perhaps  be 
helpful  to  both,aad  to  the  cause  of  science.  With  solareeabooK,  bo 
filled  with  facts  it  is  imposaibte  to  deal  in  detail.  We  snail  content 
ourselves  in  pointing  out  a  few  ot  the  si^ilicant  defects  of  the 
book,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  remedied  in  another  well-revised 
edition.  To  dissect  out  the  axis  cvlinder  of  nerves  to  be  cliemically 
analyzed  by  itself  is  said  to  be  "by  no  means  always  easy."  Alt 
sucb  preliminary  anatomy  is  of  course  at  present  as  absolutely 
impossible,  as  it  is  indispensable  for  specific  results  of  pertinence. 
That  this  cannot  be  done  renders  much  of  the  general  chemical 
infonnatioD  presented  scarcely  more  relative  to  psychology  than  to 
^neral  biolocy.  A  compilation  of  the  inferences  now  indirectly 
ButtgeRted  in  the  field  of  micro-chemistry,  b^  the  action  of  different 
staining  fluids,  would  have  been  better.  Again  we  ore  told  that  '*  one 
of  tiie  proceflses  of  each  cell  may,  as  a  rule,  be  regarded  as  continu- 
ous with  the  axis  cylinder  of  a  nerve  fibre."  This  jteneral  view, 
which  also  conditions  much  else,  is  rendered  improbable,  if  not 
false,  by  the  work  of  both  Qolgi  and  of  Forel,  the  total  ignoring  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  so  much  valuable  Italian  work  generally,  is  a 
grave  defect.  The  treatment  of  cells  is  inadequate  and  apparently 
uninformed,  and  yet  cytological  conceptions  now  seem  likely  to  be 
those  upon  which  the  whole  mechanical  theory  may  be  recon- 
atnicted  and  transformed.  The  account  of  WundVs  theory  of  the 
mechanism  of  nervca  seems  derived  entirely  from  the  chapter  in 
Iiis  psychology,  which  is  called  "more  complete"  than  his  lareer 
work  on  the  Bublect,  but  which  is  very  meagre,  almost  to  the 
verge  of  unintelligibility,  as  are  the  accounts  of  the  theories  of 
DuBois-Beymond  and  Hermann,  and  none  of  the  later  phases 
of  the  question  are  presented.  The  chapter  on  the  mechani- 
cal theory  is  probably  the  most  inadequate  in  the  book.  On  the 
basis  of  what  is  given  in  this  vast  topic  everyone  would  agree 
with  the  author's  conclusion,  that  a  "confession  of  ignorance 
might  fitly  close  the  entire  discussion."  In  the  chapter  on  re- 
flexes Gckhardt's  larger  work,  which  might  have  been  followed, 
if  not  as  literally  its  Foster  and  Balfour  confessedly  are  in  the 
emhryoloeical  chapter,  at  least  no  less  implicitly  than  Hermann's 
Handbucii  is  in  some  parts  of  other  chspters,  and  other  well- 
known  works  elsewhere,  is  apparently  unknown.  Had  it  been 
utilised  the  chapter  might  have  been  materially  improved,  and 
especially  the  work  of  the  Ludwig  school  on  this  important  topic 
would  have  been  given  due  place.  Those  whose  interest  in  phys- 
iological paycbaJDgy  is  rooted  fn  metaphysics,  attach  great  im- 
portance to  studies  on  the  localisation  oi  cerebral  functions,  a  line 
of  research  upon  which  many  physiologists  look  with  suspicion  as 
a  field  with  which  the  methods  of  experimentation  in  vogue,  in  the 
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backward  state  of  psychological  analysis,  are  not  yet  able  to  cope 
in  a  way  to  give  assured  results.  The  latter  are  few  and  brieny 
stated,  the  controversies  volumnious.  Instead  of  the  two  lone 
chapters  devoted  to  this  topic  the  utilitv  of  a  book  of  this  size  would 
be  increased  by  a  briefer  statement  of  the  results  of  experiment, 
with  reproductions  of  the  charts  of  Exner  and  of  Flechsi^,  which, 
strangely  enough,  with  all  mention  of  the  extremely  significant 
and  pernaps  epoch-making  work  of  Steiner,  are  omitted.  These 
three  land-marlcs  in  this  field  should  by  all  means  be  given  a  place 
in  another  edition;  but  all  this  material  should  be  more  briefly  and 
concisely  stated,  and  more  space  given  to  the  great  topic  of  aphasia. 
In  such  a  book  Jager's  theory  is  surely  worthy  a  passing  mention. 
The  chapter  on  the  quantity  of  sensation  is  hardly  less  inadequate 
than  that  on  the  mechanical  theory,  and  needs  much  reconstruc- 
tion. Not  only  are  extremely  significant  views  entirely  ommitted, 
like  that  orieinated  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Fierce,  but  Fechner's  general  con- 
ception of  the  subject,  and  Delboeuf  s  method  and  its  motivation 
are  substantially  wanting,  and  there  seems  to  be  here,  as  occasionally 
through  the  book,  padding  with  matter,  the  bearings  of  which  are 
not  fully  seen,  or  at  least  not  stated.  The  two  chapters  on  per- 
ception will  prove  very  convenient  in  the  class-room.  In  this  vast 
field,  also,  the  work  of  a  compiler  must  be  hard,  and  great  range 
for  individual  preference  should  be  allowed.  The  work  of  Le  Conte 
Stevens  certainly  merits  mention,  and  the  author  has  given  too 
little  attention  to  the  views  of  Hering.  There  is  ample  field  here 
for  more  cuts,  even  if  at  the  ex|)ense  of  some  of  the  common 
brain  chart.  The  time  chapter,  though  much  less  useful  for 
students  than  the  later  conspectus  of  Professor  James,  is  valuable. 
The  work  done  here  is  limited,  and  admits  of  easy  statement. 
Time  sense  and  reaction-time,  however,  have  so  little  to  do  with 
each  other  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  separate  the  two 
and  to  have  given  the  former  topic  a  fuller  treatment.  The  last 
three  chapters  of  part  second  are  less  concise  and  more  speculative, 
but  still  ver}'  convenient  to  the  student  for  the  facts  they  contain. 
As  a  whole,  the  work  bears  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  field 
it  covers  as  President  Porter's  Human  Intellect  does  to  psychology 
from  its  standpoint.  Professor  Ladd's  work,  however,  is  incompara- 
bly harder  and  is  far  better  done.  That  everything  pertaining  to 
**  insanity,  deleriura,  aphasia,  somnambulism,  ecstacy,  mind-read- 
ing, spiritualism,  and  even  sleep  and  dreaming,"  are  **  definitely 
excluded,''  because  these  are  not  normal  states,  illustrates  the  ex- 
treme superficiality  of  the  demarcation  of  the  field.  This  has, 
however,  the  great  convenience,  that  in  these  excluded  fields  lie 
just  the  problems  which  at  present  seem  most  inconsistent  with 
the  author's  appended  theory  of  the  reality  of  a  thinking  ego,  and 
the  final  and  absolute  nature  of  self-consciousness  in  the  sense  held 
to  by  him.  Over  and  over  again  we  are  reminded  of  the  utter  dis- 
parity between  brain  action  and  concommitant  consciousness.  Yet 
diagrams  of  even  the  gross  anatomy  of  the  nervous  centres  prof  usely 
given,  seem  to  him  more  relevant  than  are  the  above  manifestations 
of  the  unconscious  to  the  standpoint  of  the  *'  forever  undefinable 
consciousness."  Moreover,  just  appreciation  of  the  facts  in  this  ex- 
cluded field  is  precisely  what  tends  to  break  down  the  middle  wall 
of  partition  between  nervous  and  mental  changes,  every  chink  in 
which  metaphysicians  are  so  intent  on  stopping,  and  gives  a  sense 
of  a  correlation  between  them  which  is  something  more  and  nearer 
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than  telepathic.    The  general  disregard  of  methods  of  research, 
the  description  of  which  aHorde  a  natural,  logical  approach  '"     "" 


I 


The  experience  of  a  man  who  haa  once  had  the  invaluable 
training  of  abandoning  himself  to  long  experimental  research 
on  some  very  special  problem— whether  with  a  nerve-muecle  prepa- 
ration of  a  frog,  the  etructure  of  a  ganglion  cell,  phyaioloKicol  time 
or  any  topic  wisely  chosen,  and  whether  working  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  great  teacher  or  of  bis  own  instinct,  is  often  eomowhat  as 
follows.  At  first  there  is  a  sense  of  limitation,  a  fear  of  loss  in 
focusing  all  energy  upon  so  small  and  seemingly  insigniGcant  a  sub- 
ject. Iteeemsnot liberal, Btilllessbroad  philosophic  culture.  EHpe- 
ctally  by  those  need  to  the  unrestrained  freedom  and  slightly  ener- 
vated D^  the  sense  of  "vastalion"  which  makes  metapnysieal 
Apeculation  so  intoxicating,  it  is  often  abandoned  a&  less  attractive 
than  the  free  treatment  of  results  of  others'  work.  II  the  work  is 
pushed  on,  however,  the  student  Gnds  that  he  miint  know  in  a  more 
minute  and  practical  way  than  before — a  way  that  comes  to  make 
previous    knowledge  in    the    field   seem  unreal — certain  definite 

CmtB  in  electricity,  cliemistry,  mechanics,  etc.,  and  these  are 
ought  into  fruitful  suggestive  unitary  relations  with  each  other. 
The  history  of  previous  views  pertainmg  to  the  topic  are  studied 
and  understood  as  never  before,  and  broader  biological  relations 
are  gradually  seen.  As  the  work  goes  on  for  months  and  perhaps 
years  it  gathers  momeutum  until  grBduallr  many  of  the  mysteries 
of  liie  imiverse  seem  to  him  to  centre  in  his  problem.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  one  minute  fact  of  nature  be  has  passed  from  the  attitude  of 
Peter  Bell,  of  whom  the  poet  says,  "a  cowslip  by  the  river's  brim,  a 
yellow  cowslip,  was  to  bim,  and  it  woa  notliing  more,"  to  tbe  stand- 
point of  the  seer  who  plucked  a  (lower  from  the  crannied  wall  and 
realized  thateould  he  but  understand  what  it  was  root  and  all,  and  nil 
in  all,  he  would  "know  what  God  and  man  is."  Even  though  he  may 
not  liave  contributed  a  tiny  brick  to  the  great  temple  of  science  in 
the  shape  of  discovery,  he  has  felt  the  omne  talit  pujielvm  of  nature's 
organic  unity  in  a  sense  far  deeper  than  speculation  knows,  and  has 
realiied  what  higher  education  in  the  modern,  as  distinct  from  the 
mediicval  sense,  is.  In  a  word,  nearly  all  the  defects  in  the  hook 
before  ua  spring  from  the  circumstance  that  the  facta  of  physiologi- 
cal psychology,  which  we  are  told  in  the  Introduction  cannot  oe 
called  "  even  a  definite  branch  of  the  science  of  psychology  in  gen- 
eral," are  viewed  with  the  eyes  of  Peter  Bell,  which  seeing,  see  not. 
This  appears  in  the  frequent  dependence  on  current  hand-hooks, 
in  the  perspective  with  which  certain  groups  of  facts  are  presented, 
the  pnrely  external  classification,  in  a  few  novel  translations  of 
technical  'terras,  as  e.  p..  Nementlreeke,  Zaangibeviegtingen,  Erre- 
gu»ii»htrie,  etc. 

The  third  part  need  not  detain  us.  1\m  merit,  standpoint  and  style 
are  so  different  thai  those  interested  in  the  first  two  parts  will  care 
little  for  the  third,  and  vice  teria.  The  author's  creed  respecting 
wers  and  unity  and  development  of  the  mind  and  its  relations 
.  brain  lead  up  to  the  culminating  thesis  of  "The  Mind  as  a 
Beal  Boine."  the  failure  of  experimental  studies  up  to  date  to  dem- 
onMtrate  wiiich  occasions  their  repeat«d  designation  of  "  pBychologv 
witliout  a  soul."  In  the  preface  we  are  told  that  "one  result  of  all 
our  subsequeut  investigations  will  be  to  show  us  that  consciousness 
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and  its  primaiy  phenomena  can  never  be  defined."  Histology  gives 
mach  information,  bat  it  is  "  mingled  with  a  still  lar^r  amount  of 
conjecture  and  doubt."  Why  brain  changes  and  conscious  experi- 
ence are  related  "  will  always  remain  an  unsolvable  inquiry."  We 
are  "  indefinitely  far  "  from  *  *  even  a  reasonable  prospect "  of  a  phys- 
ical science  of  the  nervous  system.  Science  is  **  not  yet  able  to  deal 
with  the  phenomena  of  nervous  action,  as  shown  even  by  a  single 
living  nerve  with  a  muscle  attached,  when  acted  on  by  anv 
one  form  of  external  stimuli ;  how  much  less,"  etc.  It  is 
all  "a  leap  in  the  dark ; "  "  difficulties  are  absolutely  in- 
surmountable ; "  were  brain-changes  known  they  could  not 
be  conceived  as  a  "true  cause"  of  anvthing  psychic.  The 
mind  is  "a  real  unit  being,"  "of  non-material  nature,  and  acts  and 
develops  according  to  laws  of  its  own  "  and  its  "origin  and  destiny, 
its  mortalitv  and  corruptability,  physiological  psychology  finds  itself 
unable  to  clemongtrate,  though  it  may  suggest',  and  perhaps  con- 
firm," the  author's  theories  in  this  field.  It  may,  however,  clear 
away  "barriers of  ignorance  and  prejudice,"  and  open  up  a  broader 
way  "to  rational  psychology,  to  ethics,  to  metaphysics  and  to  the- 
ology." We  shall  not  quarrel  with  all  this.  It  can  oe  said  in  anv  field 
of  science  that  there  is  a  something  quintessential  not  yet  explored. 
Science  is  not  ontology,  but  phenomenology,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  physiological  psychology  to  disprove  the  author's  creed  nor  our 
own.'  As  to  the  whole  "two  clock  theory,"  it  is  as  true  in 
the  entire  psycho-physic  field  as  Hughlinys  Jackson  well  says  it 
is  in  morbid  psychology,  that  even  to  understand  the  brain  we 
must  not  take  too  materialistic  a  view  of  the  mind.  The  con- 
comitance theory  is  far  better,  even  as  a  working  hypothesis,  than 
the  theory  of  identity.  To  say,  he  asserts,  that  ideas  produce  move- 
ment, the  mind  influence  the  body,  etc.,  implies  disbelief  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  conseveration  of  energy,  ana  the  use  of  all  such 
terms  as  ideo-motor,  physiology  of  mind  and  even  psycho-physics 
is  a  logical  cross  division.  If  an  histologist  can  use  any  or  even  all 
conscious  activities  as  means  to  study  brain  structure,  or  if  struc- 
ture be  studied  as  a  means  to  a  knowledge  of  function,  the  argu- 
ment of  correlation  vs.  ideality  is  a.s  irrelevant  in  kind,  at  lea.st,  as 
it  would  l>e  in  the  field  of  any  other  comp^arative  study.  That  the 
author  utilizes  his  ** sense  of  chasm"  by  restating  so  well  on  the 
whole,  though  with  such  nee^Jless  prolixity,  these  inveterate  and  to 
our  thinking,  mild  and  commonplace  Lot zean isms  apart  by  them- 
selves, instead!  of  having  them  "read  into"  the  experi mental 
details  like  Dr.  Dewey,  erects  to  our  mind  another  prejudice  in 
favor  of  his  dualistic  attitude. 

In  the  whole  field  of  bioiogy,  including  psychology,  it  is  as 
often  necessary  (and  probably  increasingly  more  so)  to  proceed 
from  the  complex,  whether  the  organic  unity  of  the  cell,  the  phys- 
ical individual  or  his  consciousness,  to  the  simple,  as  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex.  That  any  one  who  has  carefully  studied 
the  modern  concepts  of  physics  concerning  matter  and  force,  how- 
ever firmly  grounded  in  the  mechanical  theory,  will  fail  to  feel  that, 
as  Mach  has  s<»  fully  iK>inted  out,  physic-s  may  l>e  verv  soon  le<l  to 
a  very  different,  f»sycho-sen.s^>ry  definition  and  c^jnception  of  matter 
and  forc-e,  seems  to  us  unlikely,  ^trikincr  and  jrrateful  as  such  a 
conversion  would  !•<•  t*^'  those  \vhos<*  whole  i»sycho]o^*  centres  in 
the  theory  of  knowle«l^'e.  it  would  only  mollify  the  form  of  a  single 
symlx/l.  or  Ik.*  a  iijiht  of  different  hue  shed  upon  a  familiar  sense. 
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It  would  oaly  aid  us  to  see  that  conceptions  of  mind  and  of  mattpr, 
of  self-conBCiauBneaa  and  motion,  cannot  possibly  be  dieporat^  anil 
iucommenBurable,  because  both  are  concepts,  and  et|uallv  ideal — 
that  least  immediately  known,  in  fact,  the  most  idea!.  For  theo- 
logical minds  it  is  consciously  or  anconsdously  the  question  of 
immortality  that  animates  all  this  kind  of  argument.  From  thia- 
Btandpoint  nothing  conld  be  more  unwise  than  to  give  senaaliona 
and  in  a  sense  even  feelinus  over  to  nenrophysica  as  hardly  less 
foreign  to  the  eoul  as  a  real  oeing,  whose  chief  function  is  to  unfold 
knowUdgt  by  relating  these,  than  bodv.  If  thiH  is  all  the  spiritual 
unity,  reality,  etc.,  that  remains,  ana  if  even  its  traits  cannot  be 
deduced  in  any  a  priori  way,  but  must  be  laboriously  sought  from  an 
inductive  study  of  particulars,  then  both  the  ends  striven  for  in  the 
old  an ti -materialistic  crusade  have  become  even  more  barren  than  we 
thought.  Feeling,  sensation,  the  unconscious  elements  in  which 
most  psychic  secrets  are  wrapped  up,  as  well  as  all  matter,  force 
and  mind,  transcendental  and  real  objects,  creed  and  fact,  as  well  as 
knowledge  and  the  ego  that  knows,— not  one  or  a  tew,  but  all  of 
these,  must,  of  course,  forever  be  parts  or  aspects  of  that  complex 
concept  we  designate  as  the  world,  and  hence  ideal.  For  every 
scientific  object,  or  for  every  pnd  of  knowledge  per  h,  if  that  is  the 
highest,  it  does  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black,  whether  we 
work  by  this  hypothesis  or  by  that  of  realism.  The  problem  be- 
tween the  two,  though  one  of  the  most  seductive  of  all  modern 
puziles,  is  probably  the  most  barren  and  incapable  of  solution. 
The  main  thing  is  that  we  really  work  on  whatever  theory.  Let 
those  who  prefer  absorption  in  self-consciousness  really  interpret 
the  conscious  ego,  and  be  no  longer  to  vaunt  the  ancient  triumph, 
or  repeat  the  old  stages  of  the  method.  Experiment  ia  now 
checked  at  many  points  till  the  work  of  subjective  analysis  be 
done  over  again, _and  better  and  liner.  Let  those  that  prefer 
literary  work  now  take  the  next  step  and  prepare  manuals  as 
full  and  large  as  Professor  La<ld's  on  each  of  the  special  great 
chapters  in  psychology,  e.  g.,  nsycbo-genesia,  space-perception, 
psycho-physic  law,  pEysiological  time,  physiological  optics,  and 
acoustics  expression,  etc.,  on  some  of  which  themes  we  are  glad 
to  know  comprehensive  special  treatises  are  now  well  under  way. 
lOxperiment  has  already  opened,  and  is  just  beginning  to  work  one 
of  the  richest  of  all  of  scientific  mines,  and  every  writer  and 
every  explorer  of  subjective  CDDsdousneas  must  now  know  some- 
thing practically  of  its  methods.  Cooperation  here  already  prom- 
ises, not  only  important  acquisition  to  the  knowledge  of  man,  but 
the  better  academic  standing  of  the  philosophic  departments  in 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  It  there  is  anything  on  which 
men  may  now  diHer  in  opinion,  and  yet  abate  not  one  iota  of  sym- 
pathy and  mutual  appreciation,  it  is  on  these  points. 

All  these  suggestions  aside,  however,  we  desire  to  recognize,  in 
the  most  candid  way,  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  which  all  students 
and  teachers  in  this  field  owe  to  Professor  Ladd.  His  work  is  sore 
to  give  a  great  impulse  to  those  studies  which  have  been  sadly  hin- 
dered by  the  want  of  what  he  here  auppliee.  Even  for  the  book  as 
a  whole,  we  have  five  parts  of  hearty  commendation,  for  every  oae 
of  criticism  and  dissent. 
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Logical  Jfaehines, 

In  the  *  *  Voyage  to  Laputa "  th^re  is  a  description  of  a  ma- 
chine for  evolving  science  automatically.  **By  this  contrivance, 
the  most  ignorant  person,  at  a  reasonable  charge,  and  with 
little  bodily  labor,  might  write  books  in  philosophy,  poetry, 
politics,  laws,  mathematics,  and  theology,  without  the  least  assist- 
ance from  senius  or  study."  The  intention  is  to  ridicule  the  Or- 
ganon  of  Aristotle  and  tne  Organon  of  Bacon,  by  showing  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  any  **  instrument "  can  do  the  work  of 
the  mind.  Yet  the  logical  machines  of  Jevons  and  Marquand  are 
mills  into  which  the  premises  are  fed  and  which  turn  out  the  con- 
clusions by  the  revolution  of  a  crank.  The  numerous  mathematical 
engines  that  have  been  found  practically  useful,  from  Webb's  adder 
up  to  Babbage's  analytical  engine  (whicn  was  designed  though  never 
constructed)^  are  also  machines  that  perform  reasoning  of  no  simple 
kind.  Precisely  how  much  of  the  business  of  thinking  a  machine 
could  possibly  be  made  to  perform,  and  what  part  of  it  must  be  left 
for  the  living  mind,  is  a  question  not  without  conceivable  practical 
importance ;  the  study  of  it  can  at  any  rate  not  fail  to  throw 
needed  light  on  the  nature  of  the  reasoning  process.  Though  the 
instruments  of  Jevons  and  of  Marquand  were  designed  chiefly  to 
illustrate  more  elementary  points,  their  utility  lies  mainly,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  in  the  evidence  they  afford  concerning  this  problem. 

The  machine  of  Jevons  receives  the  premises  in  the  form  of  logi- 
cal equations,  or  identities.  Only  a  limited  number  of  different  let- 
ters can  enter  into  these  equations — indeed,  any  attempt  to  extend 
the  machine  beyond  four  letters  would  complicate  it  intolerably. 
The  machine  has  a  keyboard,  with  two  keys  for  the  aflBrmative  and 
the  negative  form  of  each  letter  to  be  used  for  the  first  side  of  the 
equation,  and  two  others  for  the  second  side  of  the  eouation,  making 
four  times  as  many  keys  as  letters.  There  is  also  a  key  for  the  sign 
of  logical  addition  or  aggregation  for  each  side  of  the  equation,  a 
key  for  the  sign  of  equality,  and  two  full  stop  keys,  the  function  of 
wHich  need  .not  here  be  explained.^  The  keys  are  touched  suc- 
cessively, in  the  order  in  which  the  letters  and  signs  occur  in  the 
equation.  It  is  a  curious  anomaly,  by  the  way,  that  an  equation 
such  as  A=-B,  which  in  the  system  of  the  transitive  copula  would 
appear  as  two  propositions,  as  All  A  is  B  and  All  B  is  A,  must  not 
be  entered  as  a  single  equation.  But  although  the  premises  out- 
wardly appear  to  be  put  into  the  machine  in  equations,  the  conclu- 
sion presents  no  such  appearance,  but  is  given  in  the  form  adopted 
by  >lr.  Mitchell  in  his  remarkable  paper  on  the  algebra  of  logic. 
That  is  to  say,  the  conclusion  appears  as  a  description  of  the  uni- 
verse of  possible  objects.  In  fact,  all  that  is  exhibited  at  the  end  is 
a  list  of  ail  the  possible  products  of  the  four  letters.  For  example, 
if  we  enter  the  two  premises  All  D  is  C,  or  D^CD,  and  All  C  is  B, 
or  C— BC,  we  get  the  conclusion  in  the  following  shape,  where  let- 
ters in  the  same  vertical  column  are  supposed  to  l>e  logically  mul- 
tiplied, while  the  different  columns  are  added  or  aggregated : 


AAA 
B    B        B 
C    C         c 
D    d        d 

A    a    a 
b    B    B 
c    C    C 
d    D    d 

a 
B 
c 

(1 

a 
b 
c 

d. 

iPhil.  Trans,  for  1870. 
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qrllogistic  premisM ;  h  mertXj  preeenta  a  list  of 
flpecies  in  the  nniTeree,  and  leaves  as  to  pick  oni  th 
clnnonB  for  oarselvra.    Thus,  with  Uartjoand's  mi 


__  all  the  possible 
the  8j[llogistic  con- 
1  Uartjoanij's  machine,  we  enter 
the  jiresQise  All  A  is  B  in  the  form  a->-B,  and  the  prcmiee  All  B  isC 
in  toe  form  b-f  C  ;  bat  inaleaJ  of  finding  the  conclnsion  in  the  form 
ft+C,  it  appears  ae — 

ABCD+ABCd 
+  aBCD+  ftBCd+abCd+abCD 
+abcd  +abcD. 
As  we  only  want  a  description  of  A,  wemultiplyb]' that  letter,  and 
to  reduce  the  conclusion  to  ABCD+ABCd,  hut  there  is  no  elimina- 
tion of  the  B  nor  of  the  D.    We  do  not  even  get  the  full  conclusion 
in  the  form  ab+BC,  although  it  ia  one  of  the  advantages  of  Mar- 

?nand'e  machine  thut  it  does  give  the  conclnsion,  not  only  in  the 
■jTBt  joet  cit«d,  bnt  also,  simnltaDeouslj',  aa 
(a+B+c+d)  <a+B+c+D) 

CaH-B+C+d)  (a+B+C+D)  (a+b+C+D>  (a+b+C+d) 

(A+h+C+D)  (A+b+C+d). 

The  secret  of  all  reaeoningmachines  is  after  all  very  simple. 

that  whatever  relation  among  the  objects  reasoned  about  ii 


such  that  wni 
B  mnet  also 


toha\ 


It  is 
'ies- 
tined  to  be  the  hinge  of  a  ratiocination,  that  same  general  relation 
must  be  capable  of  being  introduced  between  certain  parts  of  the 
machine.  For  example,  if  we  want  to  make  a  machine  which  shall 
be  capable  of  reasoning  in  the  syUogism 

It  A  then  B, 

If  B  then  C, 

Therefore,  if  A  then  C, 

e  a  connection  which  can  be  introduced  at  will, 

event  A  occurs  in  the  machine,  another  event 
This  connection  being  introduced  between  A 
and  B,  and  also  between  B  and  C,  it  is  necessarily  virtually  intro- 
duced between  A  and  C.  Thb  is  the  same  principle  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  every  logical  algebra ;  only  in  the  algebra, 
instead  of  depending  directly  on  the  laws  of  nature,  we  establish 
conventional  nites  for  the  relations  used.  When  we  i>^form  a 
reasoning  in  our  unaided  minds  we  do  substantially  the  same  thin^, 
that  is  to  say,  we  construct  an  Image  in  our  fancy  under  certain 
general  conditions,  and  observe  the  result.  Jn  this  point  of  view, 
too,  every  machine  is  a  reasoning  machine,  in  so  much  as  there 
are  certain  relations  between  its  parts,  which  relations  involve 
other  relations  that  were  not  expresstv  intended.  A  piece  of  appa- 
ratus for  performing  a  physical  or  ciiemicfil  experiment  is  also  a 
reasoning  machine,  with  this  difference,  that  it  does  not  depend  on 
the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  but  on  the  objective  reason  embodied 


thought,  or  logical  machines. 

Every  reasoning  machine,  that  is  to  say,  every  machine,  has  two 
inherent  impotencies.  In  the  first  place',  it  is  destitute  of  all  origl- 
nalit)|,  of  all  initiative.  It  cannot  find  its  own  problems ;  it  cannot 
feed  itself.  It  cannot  direct  itself  between  different  possible  pro- 
cedures. For  example,  the  simplest  proposition  of  projective 
geometry,  about  the  ten  straight  lines  in  a  plane,  is  proved  by 
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von  Staudt  from  a  few  premises  and  by  reasoning  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity* but  so  complicated  is  the  mode  of  compounding  these  prem- 
ises and  forms  of  inference,  that  there  are  no  less  than  70  or  80 
steps  in  the  demonstration.  How  could  we  make  a  machine  which 
would  automatically  thread  its  wa^  through  such  a  labyrinth  as 
that?  And  even  if  we  did  succeed  in  doing  so,  it  would  still  remain 
true  that  the  machine  would  be  utterly  devoid  of  original  initiative, 
and  would  only  do  the  special  kind  of  thing  it  had  been  calculated 
to  do.  This,  however,  is  no  defect  in  a  machine ;  we  do  not  want 
it  to  do  its  own  business,  but  ours.  The  difficulty  with  the  balloon, 
for  instance,  is  that  it  has  too  much  initiative,  that  it  is  not  mech- 
anical enough.  We  no  more  want  an  original  machine,  than  a 
house-builder  would  want  an  original  journeyman,  or  an  American 
board  of  college  trustees  would  hire  an  original  professor.  If, 
however,  we  will  not  surrender  to  the  machine,  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  initiative  is  49till  thrown  upon  the  mind ;  and  this  is  the 
principal  labor. 

In  tne  second  place,  the  capacity  of  a  machine  has  absolute  lim- 
itations ;  it  has  been  contrived  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  it  can  do 
nothing  else.  For  instance,  the  logical  machines  that  have  thus  far 
been  devised  can  deal  with  but  a  limited  number  of  different  letters. 
The  unaided  mind  is  also  limited  in  this  as  in  other  respects  ;  but 
the  mind  working  with  a  pencil  and  plenty  of  paper  has  no  such 
limitation.  It  presses  on  and  on,  and  whatever  limits  can  be 
assigned  to  its  capacity  to-day,  may  be  over-stepped  to-morrow. 
This  is  wl^at  makes  algebra  the  best  of  all  instruments  of  thought ; 
nothing  is  too  complicated  for  it.  And  this  great  power  it  owes, 
above  all,  to  one  kind  of  symbol,  the  importance  of  which  is  fre- 
quently entirely  overlooked — I  mean  the  parenthesis.  We  can,  of 
course,  dispense  with  parentheses  as  such.  Instead  of  (a+b)  c^d, 
we  can  write  a-f  b— t  and  t  o— d.  The  letter  t  is  here  a  transmog- 
rified parenthesis.  We  see  that  the  power  of  adding  proposition  to 
proposition  is  in  some  sort  equivalent  to  the  use  of  a  parenthesis. 

Mr.  Marquand's  machines,  even  with  only  four  letters,  facilitate 
the  treatment  of  problems  in  more  letters,  while  still  leaving  con- 
siderable for  the  mind  to  do  unaided.  It  is  very  desirable  a 
machine  on  the  same  principle  should  be  constructed  with  six 
letters.  It  would  be  a  little  more  elegant,  perhaps,  instead  of  two 
keys  to  each  letter,  to  have  a  handle  which  should  stand  up  when 
the  letter  was  not  used,  and  be  turned  to  the  right  or  left,  according 
as  the  letter  was  to  be  used,  positively  or  negatively.  An  obvious 
extension  of  the  principle  of  the  machine  would  also  render  it 

g)S8ible  to  perform  elimination.  Thus,  if  six  letters,  A,  B,  C,  D, 
,  F,  were  used,  there  could  be  an  additional  face  which  should 
simply  take  no  notice  of  F,  a  third  which  should  take  no  notice  of 
F  or  E,  a  fourth  which  should  take  no  notice  of  F,  E  or  D ;  and 
these  would  suffice.  With  such  a  machine  to  represent  AB-fCD, 
we  should  proceed  as  follows:  Put  down  handle  E  to  the  left. 
[The  left  hand  would  naturally  signify  the  negative.]  Leaving  it 
down,  put  down  handle  A  to  the  right  and  then  bring  it  back  after 
pulling  the  cord.  Put  down  handle  B  to  the  right  and  pull  the 
cord,  and  then  restore  handles  B  and  E  to  the  vertical,  ^ext,  put 
down  handle  F  to  the  left  and  successively  put  down  the  handles  C 
and  D  to  the  right,  as  before.  After  restoring  these  to  the  vertical, 
put  down  handles  E  and  F  to  the  right,  and  pull  the  cord.  Then 
we  should  see  on  the  third  face 
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(A+B+C+B)  (A+b+C+D)  (A+b+C+d)  (A+B+C+d) 
(A+B+c+D)  (A+lH-o+D) 
(a+B+c-^D) 

(a+B-!-C+DJ  (a+B+C+d) 

or,  what  cornea  to  the  snme  thin(>, 
aBCD+abCD 
ABCd+ABC'D+AbCD 
ABcd+ABcD 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  ereat  difficulty  in  constructing 
a  machine  which  should  work  the  logic  of  relationii  with  a  large 
number  of  terinB.    But  owing  to  the  creat  variety  of  ways  in  which 
the  same  premises  can  be  combined  to  produce  diBerent  conclu- 
eiontt  in  that  branch  of  logic,  the  machine,  in  its  first  state  of  devel- 
opment, would  be  DO  more  mechanical  than  a  hand-loom  for  weav- 
ing in  many  colors  with  many  shuttles.    The  study  of  how  to  pass 
from  such  a  machine  as  that  to  one  corresponding  to  a  Jacquard 
loom,  would  be  likely  to  do  very  much  for  the  improvement  of 
logic. 

C.  S.  Pbircb. 

Tht  Funciioni  of  the  Bntin,  Bv  David  Pbrribr,  M.  D.,  LL.D., 
F.  R.  S.  Second  Edition.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New  'Xork, 
1836.    Pp.  xxiii.,  498. 

Die  Funclioni-Localwalion  aaf  der  Graahirnrind«.  ^'on  L.  Luciani 
^      •         '  ir.  M.  O.-Fraenkel. 

When  the  first  edition  of  Ferrier'a  work  api>eared  in  1876  it  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  English  readers  to  the  subject  of  tlie  locali- 
zation of  brain  functions,  and  made  an  important  addition  to  tbe 
mass  of  facta  which  had  already  begun  to  accumulate  upon  that 
subject.  Fritzsch  and  Mitzig  hod  determined  in  1870  the  existence 
of  a  definite  area  on  the  surface  of  the  brains  of  vertebrates,  irrita- 
tion of  which  produced  movements  of  the  limbs,  and  destruction  of 
which  caused  paralvsis.  Ferrier  not  only  conllrmed  the  results  of 
the  German  phyHioIofosts,  but  went  a  step  farther  and  succeedeii  in 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  various  sensory  areas  in  the  brain, 
destruction  of  which  produced  a  loss  of  some  one  of  the  powers  of 
conscious  jierception.  It  wag  very  natural  that  results  of  such 
physiological  importance  should  l>e  tested  carefully,  and  there  is 
probably  no  field  of  inuuiry  in  which  during  the  past  ten  yeare  more 
active  work  has  been  (lone  and  more  acrimonious  controversy  has 
arisen.  Hardly  any  two  investigators  can  be  found  who  a^eo'as  to 
the  extent  of  the  voriotis  sensorv  areas,  and  the  most  different 
opinions  as  to  the  interpretation  ot  the  results  of  experiment  have 
been  defended.  Ferrier'a  second  edition  is  issued  partly  in  order  to 
offer  new  (acts  from  now  experiments  and  to  modify  former 
opinions  in  light  of  these  new  facts,  partly  in  order  to  reply  to 
criticism,  and  partly  in  order  to  defend  his  own  interpretation  of 
his  facts.  The  work  is  almost  wholly  rewritten,  and  differs  in  so 
many  respects  from  the  first  edition  tmt  it  reguirea  notice. 

The  work  of  Luciani  and  Seppilli  received  the  Fossati  prize  of  the 
Institute  of  Science  of  Lombardy,  and  was  considered  worthy  of 
immediate  translation  into  German,  not  only  because  of  the  new 
discoveries  and  new  views  contained  in  it,  hut  also  because  of  the 
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singularly  unprejudiced  and  impartial  views  presented  of  the  entire 
controversy.  And  this  latter  characteristic  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended, for  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  writings  of  Ferrier,  Goltz, 
Munk,  and  others,  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  discussion 
regarding  the  localization  of  functions,  is  obscured  by  the  intensity 
of  personal  criticism  and  recrimination  with  whicn  it  is  loaded 
down.  The  Italian  authors,  though  holding  very  definite  positions 
of  their  own,  have  succeeded  in  s&tine  the  views  of  opponents  with 
fairness,  and  have  suggested  many  probable  interpretations  of  seem- 
ingly contradictory  facts  which  may  reconcile  the  inconsistent 
statements.  They  have  added  to  the  value  of  their  work  by  ap- 
pending to  it  a  collection  of  cases  of  brain  disease  in  man,  which 
enables  them  to  compare  the  results  of  physiological  experiment 
with  those  of  pathological  observation. 

In  spite  of  the  criticism  of  Goltz  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
theory  of  localization  has  gained  almost  universal  acceptance. 
Various  areas  of  cortex  of  the  brain  are  now  admitted  to  preside 
over  and  to  be  necessary  to  various  forms  of  mental  activity.  Cer- 
tain parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex  receive  impulses  from  the  sensory 
organs  and  preserve  them  as  memories.  Other  parts  send  out  vol- 
untary impulses  to  the  motor  apparatus.  The  motor  areas  are 
definitely  known  and  accepted.  The  controversy  now  among 
physioloc:ists  is  regarding  the  exact  limits  of  the  different  sensory 
areas.  1?  errier  lays  down  these  areas  in  his  diagrams  as  little  cir- 
cles, each  separate  from  every  other ;  and  this  extreme  position 
must  be  admitted  to  be  a  logical  conseouence  of  the  admission  that 
localization  is  possible.  Munk  extenos  his  areas  somewhat  more 
widely,  does  not  limit  them  so  exactly,  and  yet  does  not  allow  one 
area  to  invade  the  domain  of  the  next.  He  goes  even  further  than 
Ferrier  in  locating  the  visual  sense,  making  different  parts  of  the 
accepted  cortex  correspond  to  different  parts  of  the  retina.  Luciani 
holds  that  each  sensory  area  is  extensive,  and  that,  at  its  borders, 
it  not  only  is  not  sharply  marked  off  from,  but  really  overlaps  that 
of  adjacent  areas.  Goltz  admits  that  there  is  a  functional  difference 
between  the  anterior  half  and  the  iwsterior  half  of  the  brain,  but 
will  not  allow  that  any  distinct  sensory  or  motor  area  can  be  out- 
lined, claiming  that  the  assertion  of  Flourens  was  correct  and  that 
the  brain  acts  as  a  whole. 

A  distinction  has  been  proposed  by  Exner  which  should  be  men- 
tioned here.  Exner  believes  that  it  is  necessary  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  both  absolute  and  relative  functional  areas.  An  absolute 
area  is  one,  injury  to  which  is  always  followed  by  loss  of  the  func- 
tion. A  relative  area  is  one,  injury  to  which  is  sometimes  but  not 
always  followed  by  a  loss  of  the  function.  For  each  sense  there  is 
an  absolute  area,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  relative  area, 
and  the  relative  areas  for  different  senses  may  to  some  extent  coin- 
cide. This  distinction  is  virtually  admitted  by  Luciani,  whose 
experiments  prove  that  loss  of  function  is  permanent  when  the  ab- 
solute areas  are  destroveil,  but  may  be  temporary  when  the  relative 
areas  only  are  affected.  It  is  not  a<lmittea  by  Ferrier,  yet  his  own 
account  of  his  experiments  may  be  cited  in  favor  of  sucK  a  view,  for 
he  admits  that  in  some  of  his  experiments  the  function  returned 
after  the  supposed  centre  was  destroyed.  (See  p.  22  et  seq,,  where 
it  is  stated  that  destruction  of  the  angular  ^yrus  produces  only 
transient  loss  of  vision  in  the  opposite  eye,  while  if  tne  destruction 
also  involves  the  occipital  lobe  tnere  is  also  permanent  hemiopia). 
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It  is  not  admitted  by  Munt,  and  yet  hia  dietinction  in  the  ease  of 
disturbances  of  sigLt,  Ijetween  psj'chical  and  cortical  blindness, 
might  enaily  be  referred  to  auch  a  simple  explanation.    To  an  inde- 

Kndent  inquirer  there  seems  to  be  much  In  favor  ot  the  position  of 
Lciana  and  Exner,  as  it  appears  to  reconcile  in  some  degree  the 
confiictingBtntements. 

Any  one  who  reads  the^e  statements  carefully,  and  who  also  reads 
the  detailed  account  of  the  experiments  upon  which  they  are  Itased, 
must  be  impressed  at  once  witn  the  tact  that  the  differences  are  due 
rather  more  to  the  interpretation  of  the  experiments  than  to  their 
actual  results.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  ascertain  Just  what 
functions  are  wanting,  or  to  what  degree  any  one  function  is  im- 
paired in  an  animal  after  an  operation  on  the  brain.  The  result 
which  the  observer  looks  for  is  the  one  moat  likely  to  be  found,  and 
as  an  animal  cannot  communicate  its  own  sensa'iions  in  language, 
much  is  left  to  bo  g:uessed  at.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  experimenta- 
tion in  animals  seems  to  be  of  much  less  importance  in  deciding 
upon  the  location  of  sensory  areas  than  the  results  of  pathological 
observation  in  man.  Munk,  Exner,  and  Luciani  appeal  to  pathology 
frequently  and  claim  that  it  supports  their  various  positions.  Ferner 
Beems  less  inclined  to  admit  this  kind  ot  evidence  (p.  270),  possibly 
because  it  fails  to  support  some  of  the  {HMitions  which  he  holds  as 
opposed  to  other  obseri-ers — e.  g.,  as  to  the  location  of  the  tactile 
centres  and  the  visual  centre.  Yet  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
English  physiologist  would  insist  upon  this  class  of  evidence,  for 
he  naa  directed  a  number  of  operations  upon  the  human  brain  in 
cases  of  paralysis  recently  jierformed  in  London  by  Victor  Horseley. 
8uch  cerebral  operations  are  the  practical  outcome  of  the  doctrine 
of  localisation,  and  have  been  its  most  brilliant  conOrmation.  For 
the  situation  of  the  motor  areas  of  the  brain  being  agreed  upon  by 
all  experimontera,  it  has  been  possible  in  cases  of  paralysis  from 
brain  tumor  or  abscess  to  trephine  the  skull  and  remove  the  disease 
from  the  brain,  with  the  result  ot  saving  the  lite,  and  in  some  cases 
of  restoring  partially  or  wholly  the  function  of  the  paralyied  limb. 
There  is  therefore  a  practical  importance  in  determining  the  loca- 
tion ot  the  sensory  areas  ot  the  brain,  in  order  that  such  operations 
may  be  performed  when  some  one  sense  is  lost  as  well  as  when 
some  one  Umb  is  powerless.  The  importance  of  observations  as  to 
the  effect  of  diseaae  on  the  human  brain,  and  the  necessity  of  accu- 
rate localization  of  such  disease  after  death,  has  not  been  exaggerated, 
and  considerable  effort  is  being  made  on  all  sides  to  collect  and  com- 

Sare  cases  of  such  a  kind.  A  definite  settlement  of  the  controversy 
oes  not  seem  to  be  far  distant,  for  iu  respect  to  the  function  of 
sight  authorities  are  now  well  agreed,  the  visual  area  of  the  human 
brain  being  undoubtedly  in  the  occipital  region.'  We  may  hope 
for  eiinally  positive  results  regarding  other  areas. 

The  work  of  physiologists  upon  tlie  cortex  has  brought  to  light 
the  importance  ot  distinguishing  reflex  and  automatic  activity  from 
conscious  volitional  motion  ;  and  the  subcortical  perception  of  sen- 
eations,  which  always  results  in  an  automatic  response,  from  the 
cortical  perception  of  sensations,  which  is  alwavs  conscious,  and 
which  may  or  may  not  give  rise  to  action.  Ami  among  the  most 
interesting  results  ia  the  determination  ot  the  facts  that  conscir — 
mental'action  perception,  together  with  memory  and  volition,  . 

'E.  C.  Seguin,  Jour,  ot  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dia.,  Jan.,  18S6. 
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functions  of  the  cortex  alone ;  also,  that  the  association  of  ideas  is 
secured  by  the  intimate  union  of  various  areas  of  the  cortex, 
til  rough  the  medium  of  nerve  fibres  passing  just  beneath  the 
surface. 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  work  which  is  being  done  at  present 
in  the  department  of  psycho-physics  in  measuring  the  time  of  such 
processes  of  association,  the  study  of  the  physical  basis  of  the 
physiological  process  gains  in  interest. 

The  physiologists  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  complex 
organic  basis  of  memory  by  these  experiments  upon  the  cortex.  It 
is  now  evident  that  we  must  speak  rather  of  memories  than  of 
memory — each  sensory  or  motor  act  leaving  behind  it  a  molecular 
change  in  the  cortex  which  is  to  be  regard^  as  the  physical  sub- 
stratum necessary  to  recollection  or  reproduction.  And  as  the 
memor^r  of  any  sinele  object  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  revived 
impressions,  each  derived  through  a  separate  sense,  and  each 
received  in  a  different  area,  the  mental  image  of  the  object  in- 
volves the  activity  of  various  parts  of  the  cortex,  the  revival  of 
numerous,  distinct  memory -pictures,  joined  in  a  complex  unit.  It 
follows  that  a  single  set  of  memories  may  be  lost  by  disease  in  one 
part  of  the  brain,  while  other  memories  remain,  a  conclusion 
which  fs  amply  illustrated  in  the  phenomena  of  aphasia.  (Fer- 
rier,  pp.  440-460). 

That  there  is  any  necessity  for  postulating  ''ideational  centres" 
di-itinct  from  the  correlated  sensory  and  motor  centres,  is  com- 
batted  by  Ferrier.  *'\Ve  have  in  the  sensory  and  motor  centres  of 
the  cortex  the  substrata  of  the  respective  forms  of  sensory  percep- 
tion and  ideation,  and  of  the  individual  acts  of  volition,  simple 
and  compound,  as  well  as  of  the  feelings  associated  with  their 
activity.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  may  be 
higher  and  lower  degrees  of  complexity  or  evolution  in  the  same 
centres  than  to  assume  the  separate  existence  of  more  highly 
evolved  centres  for  which  no  evidence  is  obtained  by  the  results  of 
experimental  research."  (Page  460.)  **  Intelligence  and  will  have 
no  local  habitation  distinct  from  the  sensory  and  motor  substrata  of 
the  cortex  generally.  There  are  centres  for  special  forms  of  sen- 
sation and  ideation,  and  centres  for  special  motor  activities  and 
requisitions,  in  response  to  and  as  association  with  the  activitv  of 
sensory  centres ;  and  these,  in  their  respective  cohesions,  actions 
and  interactions,  form  the  substrata  of  mental  operations  in  all 
their  aspects  and  all  their  range.'*    (Page  467.) 

The  aiscussion  of  the  psychological  side  of  brain  action  is  more 
intelligent  and  philosopnical  in  the  English  than  in  the  Italian 
work.  But  both  of  these  books  may  be  recommended  for  careful 
perusal  to  anyone  who  desires  to  become  familiar  with  the  facts 
upon  which  the  theory  of  the  localization  of  brain  functions  is 
based. 

M.  Allen  Stabr. 

Francis  Gallon  on  the  Permtency  of  Type, 

In  his  opening  address  as  President  of  the  Anthropological  sec- 
tion of  the  British  Association,  at  its  Aberdeen  meeting,  Francis 
Galton  gave  an  account  of  his  researches  regarding  the  inheritance 
of  size  in  seed  and  of  stature  in  man,  as  well  as  certain  generaliza- 
tions which  he  deduces  from  his  observations.    His  observations 
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have  been  warmly  ami  justly  welcomed  by  all  students  of  iiiberit- 
ance,  »a  valuable  contributions  to  our  positive  kaovrleiige  of  a  sub- 
ject where  the  attaisineut  of  positive  knowledge  ia  peculiarly  diili- 
cult ;  but  it  eeems  to  me  that,  although  the  general  couclusions  are 
worded  with  the  greatest  care,  they  are  in  BOmerespcctsmisleoding, 
and  opposed  to  our  general  knowledge  of  the  Hubject. 

A  few  extracts  will  serve  to  eibibit  the  results  of  hia  observationB 
and  the  charader  of  hia  general  deductions.  He  says  (Nature, 
Sept,  4,  1885) :  '"  It  is  some  years  since  I  made  an  extensive  series 
of  experimenta  in  the  produce  of  seeds  of  different  sizes,  but  of  the 
same  species.  •  •  ■  It  appears  from  these  experimenta 
that  tne  offspring  did  not  tend  to  resemble  their  parent  seeda  in 
sixe,  but  to  be  alwayR  more  mediocre  than  they  ;  to  be  smaller  than 
they  if  the  parents  were  large  ;  to  be  larger  Iban  the  parents  if  the 
parents  were  very  small,"  and  that  the  analysis  of  the  family 
recorda  of  the  heights  of  205  human  parents  nnfl  930  children  fully 
conflrma  and  goes  far  beyond  the  conclusions  be  obtained  from 
seeds,  as  it  gives  with  great  precision  and  unexpected  coherence  I  be 
numerical  value  of  the  regression  towards  mediocrity.  He  points  out 
that  this  regression  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  fact  that  ''the  child 
inherits  partly  from  his  parents,  partly  from  bis  ancestors.  Speak- 
ing generally,  the  further  his  genealc^y  goes  back,  the  more  numer- 
ous and  vaned  will  his  ancestors  become,  until  they  cease  to  differ 
from  any  equallv  numerous  sample  taken  at  haphazard  from  the 
race  at  lar^e.  I'heir  mean  stature  will  then  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  race  ;  in  other  words,  it  will  be  mediocre."  He  illustrates  this 
by  comparing  the  result  of  the  combination  in  the  child  of  the 
mean  stature  of  the  race  with  the  peculiarities  of  its  parents,  to 
the  result  of  pouring  a  uniform  propiortion  of  pure  water  into  a  ves- 
sel of  wine.  It  dilutes  the  wine  to  a  certain  fraction  of  its  original 
alcoholic  strength,  whatever  that  strength  may  have  been. 

He  then  goes  on  to  conclude  that  the  law  of  regression  to  the 
type  of  the  race  "  tells  heavily  against  the  full  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  any  rare  and  valuable  gift,  as  only  a  few  of  many  children 
would  resemble  their  parents.  The  more  exceptional  the  gift,  the 
more  exceptional  will  De  the  good  fortune  of  a  parent  who  has  a 
son  who  equals,  and  still  more  if  he  has  a  son  who  surpassee  bim." 
The  law  is  even-handed  ;  it  levies  the  same  heavy  succession  tax  on 
the  tranamiasion  of  badness  as  well  as  goodness.  It  it  discourages 
the  extravagant  ex^ctations  of  gifted  parents  that  their  children 
will  inherit  all  their  powers,  it  no  less  discountenances  extravagant 
fears  that  they  will  inherit  all  their  weaknesses  and  diseases." 
•  #  #  "Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that"  the 
"figures  invalidate  the  general  doctrine  that  the  children  of  a 
gifted  pair  are  much  more  likely  to  be  gifted  than  the  children  of 
a  mediocre  pair ;  what  it  aaserts  is  that  the  ablest  children  of  one 
gifted  pair  ia  not  likely  to  be  as  gifted  as  the  ablest  of  all  the  child- 
ren of  many  mediocre  pairs." 

My  fi.rst  criticism  of  Gallon's  data  as  a  basis  for  ceneraliEalion  is 
thai  they  ore  misleading  in  so  far  as  they  fail  to  discriminate  lie- 
tween  the  persistency  of  hereditary  and  that  of  non-hereditary 
parental  peculiarities, 

The  departure  of  a  human  being  from  the  normal  stature  of  the 
race  may  be  an  example  of  any  one  of  three  classes  of  phenomena  r 

1.  It  may  be  physiological,  or  due  to  influences  which  during  the 
life  of  the  individual  tend  to  dwarf  or  to  develop  it.    The  short 
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stature  of  sailors  is  usually  attributed  ta  4his  cause,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  size  of  the  seeds  and  the  stature  of  some  of  the  human 
parents  was  physiological.  In  this  case  there  is  no  reason  to  ex* 
pect  any  tendency  towards  perpetuation. 

2.  A  variation  may  be  congenital  but  not  hereditary,  as  when  a 
single  giant  or  dwarf  is  born  in  a  family  where  the  ancestors  and 
descendants  have  the  normal  stature. 

3.  The  peculiarity  may  be  congenital  and  hereditary,  as  it  is 
when  a  certain  stature  is  characteristic  of  the  brothers,  sisters,  and 
colateral  relatives  of  a  parent ;  when  it  is  a  family  characteristic, 
or  when  it  is  characteristic  of  a  variety  of  the  human  race,  like  the 
Bushmen. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  persistency,  in  the  descendants, 
of  a  parental  peculiarity  varies  greatly  according  as  it  belongs  to 
one  or  the  other  of  these  classes,  and  we  know  that,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  any  selection,  a  hereditary  peculiarity — that  is,  one 
which  is  shared  by  all  the  members  of  a  family — often  shows  an 
astonishing  tendency  to  persist  in  later  generations,  quite  independ- 
ently of  the  time  durine  which  it  has  already  persisted. 

A  most  remarkable  iflustration  may  be  found  on  page  30  of  Pro- 
fessor Bell's  memoir  on  **  The  Formation  of  a  Deaf  Variety  of  the 
Human  Race.'*    (Mem.  Nat.  Acad,  of  Sc,  Nov.,  1883). 

In  the  H.  family,  of  Kentucky,  two  brothers  and  a  sister  inher- 
ited from  their  parents  a  common  predisposition  towards  deafness, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  all  became  the  ancestors  of  'con- 
genital deaf  mutes,  although  only  one  of  them  was  deaf.  We  have 
no  information  regarding  the  first  generation,  the  parents,  but  in 
the  second  generation  one  of  the  three  children  was  deaf.  In  the 
third  generation  all  the  descend antSj  eleven  in  number,  were  deaf. 
In  the  fourth  generation  the  record  is  incomplete,  but  all  the  child- 
ren which  are  known,  six  in  number,  were  deaf.  In  the  fifth  gen- 
eration selection  was  introduced,  as  three  of  the  children  married 
deaf  mutes.  The  records  are  very  incomplete,  but  of  the  six  de- 
scendants known  one  was  deaf. 

The  genealogy  of  this  family  is  given  in  the  foUowinff  table, 
which  serves  to  show  that,  in  case  of  a  hereditary  peculiarity,  the 
tendency  of  the  children  to  resemble  their  parents  may  be  vastly 
greater  than  their  tendency  to  revert  to  the  normal  type  of  the 
race. 
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I  find  among  some  notes  which  Professor  Bell  has  kindly  placed 
in  m)r  hands  another  interesting  case.  0.  H.  was  the  only  deaf 
child  in  a  family  of  eleven  children.  He  had  four  children,  two  of 
them  deaf,  and  three  grandchildren,  two  of  them  deaf,  so  that  the 
relative  predisposition  of  his  parents,  himself  and  his  children  to 
transmit  deafness  may  be  represented  by  three  fractions, yt»  i,  |. 

It  is  only  in  a  figurative  sense  that  we  can  say  that  a  child  is  the 
offspring  of  remote  ancestors  as  distinguished  from  its  parents ; 
for  even  if  we  believe  in  the  continuity  of  germinal  protoplasm,  it 
still  remains  true  that  all  the  matter  in  the  fertilized  e^g  comes 
from  the  parents,  and  the  history  of  the  Kentucky  family  shows 
that  a  hereditary  variation,  even  when  it  is  not  very  ancient,  may 
be  much  more  potent  than  all  the  influence  which  comes  from  an- 
cestry. 

These  facts,  and  many  more  which  might  be  quoted  from  our 
stock  of  information  regarding  domesticated  animals  and  plants, 
show  that  if  Gal  ton  had  studied  the  persistency  of  hereditary  pecu- 
liarities of  stature,  independently  of  selection,  his  results  might 
have  been  quite  different,  and  the  experience  of  all  breeders  shows 
that  if  he  had  tabulated  by  themselves  the  cases  where  the  parents 
had  the  eame  hereditary  peculiar  I  tjr  of  stature,  where  selection  had 
been  exercised,  his  general  conclusion  would  be  quite  inapplicable 
to  the  result. 

A  few  months  after  Galton's  paper  was  printed  another  paper  ap- 
peared by  a  well-known  authority  (Die  Bedeutung  der  sexuellen 
Fortpflanzung  fiir  die  Selections-Theorie,  Weismann,  Jan.,  1886}, 
and  on  page  40  I  find  the  statement  that  "when  the  same  part  is 
greatly  developed  in  both  parents,  the  experience  of  breeders  shows 
that  it  is  still  more  developed  in  the  chilaren.'* 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  average  child  is  less  aberrant  than 
the  parents,  and  that  each  child  inherits  a  tendency  to  revert,  or, 
as  Galton  shows,  to  lie  midway  between  its  parents  and  the  type  of 
the  race  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  when  both  parents  have  the  same 
peculiarity  there  is  a  very  considerable  probability  that  some 
children  will  equal  or  surpass  them,  so  that  the  peculiarity  may  be 
rapidly  culminated  by  selection. 

Galton  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  "type''  itself  is  not  a  fixed 
quantity^  since  it  admits  of  rapid  modification  by  the  continual 
selection  of  such  slight  variations  as  constantly  present  themselves 
under  the  ordinary  and  normal  conditions  of  life. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  following  observations  disprove  his  state- 
ment that  "  the  appearance  of  a  new  type  is  due  to  causes  beyond 
our  reach,*'  as  they  show  that  the  type,  that  is,  "  the  ideal  form 
towards  which  the  children  of  those  who  deviate  from  it  tend  to  regress** 
{Oalion)  may  itself  be  rapialy  modified  by  selection. 

The  observ^ations  are  given  by  Fritz  Miiller  in  a  recent  number  of 
Kosmos  (Ein  Zuchtungsgesuch  an  Mais,  Kosmos,  1886,  2, 1,  p.  22). 

Yellow  corn  is  very  variable  in  many  respects.  The  number  of 
rows  of  kernels  on  the  cob  is  usually  from  8  to  16,  cobs  with  10  or 
12  rows  being  the  most  common,  while  one  with  18  or  20  rows  is 
very  seldom  found.  A  search  through  several  hundred  cobs  gave 
him  one  with  18  rows,  but  none  with  more. 

In  1867  he  sowed  at  different  times,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent crossing,  (1)  the  seed  from  the  cob  with  18  rows,  (2)  the 
seed  from  the  finest  16  rowed  ears,  and  (3)  the  seed  from  the 
finest  14  rowed  ears.    In  1868  he  sowed  (1)  seed  from  a  16  rowed  ear 
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which  had  grown  from  seed  from  a  IC  rowed  ear,  (2)  seed  from  an  18 
rowed  ear  from  16  rowed  seed,  and  (3)  seed  from  an  18  rowed  ear 
from  18  rowed  Beed. 

In  1869  he  sowed  (1)  seed  from  an  18  rowed  ear  with  18  rowed 
parents  and  graudparenla,  (2)  seed  from  a  20  rowed  ear  with  18 
rowed  parents  and  grandparents,  and  (3)  seed  from  a  22  rowed  ear 
from  seed  from  an  18  rowed  ear,  produced  from  seed  from  s  16 
rowed  ear.    The  results  are  given  in  the  accompanj'ing  table : 
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It  will  be  aeen  from  thie  table  that  the  number  of  ears  with  few 
rows  decreases  very  rapidly  in  children  produced  from  seed  taken 
from  ears  with  many  rows,  and  that  the  greater  the  number  of  rows 
on  the  ear  from  which  seed  is  taken,  the  smaller  is  the  number  of 
ears  produced  with  a  small  number  of  rows.  Il  ia  also  plain  that  as 
the  number  of  rows  on  the  ear  from  which  seed  was  talteu  increases, 
the  number  of  ears  produced  with  a  large  number  of  rows  increases, 
and  that  we  have  in  each  case  a  very  considerable  number  of  eara 
which  equal  their  parents  and  a  few  which  excel  them,  even  when 
the  parent  seeds  are  far  beyond  the  maximum  of  all  ordinary  corn. 

Fritz  Muller  says  that  ho  has  never,  except  in  three  instances, 
found  an  ear  with  more  than  18  rows,  and  Darwin  in  his  "  Varia- 
tion "  puts  the  maximum  at  20  rows,  jet  we  have  in  the  children  of 
seed  from  a  22  rowed  ear  no  less  than  4.8  per  cent.,  or  no  leas  than  IS 
ears  out  of  373  with  20  rows,  and  one  ear  out  of  373  with  26  rows.  I 
am  quit«  unable  to  reconcile  this  result  with  Qalton's  statement  "that 
the  ablest  children  of  one  gifted  pair  are  not  likely  to  be  as  gifted  as 
the  ablest  of  all  thechildrenof  many  mediocre  pairs."  It  ia  undoubt- 
edly Irue  that  if  Miiller  had  planted  in  1809  all  the  seed  from  the 
2,511  ears  which  he  raised  in  1868,  instead  of  planting  seed  from 
onlv  three  e-ars,  the  chance  of  finding  among  the  descendants  ears 
with  26  OT  more  rows  would  have  been  somewhat  increased.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  parents  would  not  have  been  mediocre,  for 
nearly  all  of  them  were  above,  and  many  ot  them  far  above,  the 
avcrtt^  for  the  race,  and  the  chance  of  finding  in  ordinary  corn  an 
ear  with  26  rows  is  so  small  that  it  may  he  treated  as  zero. 

The  results  also  seem  strongly  opposed  to  Galtin's  statement  that 
his  law  tells  heavily  against  the  full  hereditary  trausmiaaion  of  any 
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rare  and  valuable  gifts,  for  an  examination  of  the  table  will  show 
that  the  number  of  children  which  resemble  their  parents  increases 
in  this  case  with  each  successive  generation.  Thus  the  seed  planted 
in  1867  from  an  ear  with  18  rows  produced  12.6  per  cent,  of  18  rowed 
children.  The  18  rowed  ear  planted  in  1868  from  an  18  rowed 
parent  cob  produced  18.2  per  cent,  of  18  rowed  children,  and  the  18 
rowed  seed  planted  in  1869  from  18  rowed  parents  and  grandparents 
produced  18.6  per  cent  of  18  rowed  children.  The  series  is  12.6  per 
cent.,  18.2  per  cent.,  18.6  per  cent. 

A  percentage  of  18  gifted  children  to  the  hundred  may  be  dis- 
couraging to  me  "  extravagant  expectations  of  gifted  parents  that 
their  children  will  inherit  all  their  powers,"  but  it  is  a  most  potent 
factor  in  the  process  of  race  modification  by  selection. 

Muller*s  taole  shows,  like  Galton's  observations,  that  the  greatest 
number  of  children  are  not  like  the  parents,  but  intermediate  be- 
tween them  and  the  **type"  or  the  average  for  the  race.  This  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  table,  in  whicn  the  number  of  ears  in 
the  parent  cob  is  given  in  tne  left-hand  column,  and  the  percentage 
of  ears  with  the  same  number  of  rows,  produced  by  the  children  in 
the  second  column,  and  the  percentage  of.  ears  produced  with  the 
dominant  number  of  rows  in  the  third  column. 
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It  is  thus  seen  that,  like  stature,  the  number  of  rows  tends  to 
revert  to  the  type,  but  then  it  will  also  be  seen  that,  in  onlv  three 
generations,  the  type  itself  ma^  be  so  greatly  modified  by  selection, 
that  the  minimum  of  the  third  generation  may  be  equal  to  the 
mean  of  the  first  generation,  and  the  mean  of  the  third  generation, 
16  rows,  is  in  this  case  very  near  the  maximum  for  accidental  ears. 

W.  K.  Brooks. 

E'tvdes  experimentales  sur  les  illuHons  statiques  et  dynamiques  de  direc- 
tion pour  serir  a  determiner  lee  fonctions  dee  canaux  demi-eircU' 
lairee.  Par  Yves  Delage.  Archives  d*  Zool.  Exper.  No.  4, 
1886.    pp.  535-624,  (with  index.) 

Since  the  days  of  Flourens  there  have  appeared  few  more  valua- 
ble contributions  to  the  phvsiology  of  the  sense  of  equilibrium  and 
of  the  semi-circular  canals  than  this  work  of  Professor  Delage. 
The  author  goes  far  toward  reconciling  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
those  who,  on  the  one  hand,  hold  that  the  semi-circular  canals  are 
special  spatial  sense-organs,  on  whose  activity  depends  every  sense 
of  position  or  direction  of  movement  of  the  body;  and  of  those  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  think  there  is  no  good  evidence  of  a  normal  re- 
lation between  these  organs  and  the  sense  of  equilibrium.  The  gen- 
eral question  is  this:  When  the  eyes  are  closed,  through  what 
sense  or  senses  do  we  derive  ideas  of  the  direction  of  objects  in 
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space,  and  of  the  poBition  of  our  bodies  with  reference  to  them 
both  while  we  are  at  rest  and  in  motion?  Since  any  eenee-or^n, 
when  placed  under  abnormal  conditionB,  may  give  riie  to  ilhiaions 
dependent  on  euch  organ  alone,  a  Btudy  of  sensorv  illuBione  ie  a 
valuable  aid  in  determining  through  what  physiological  channel 
any  particular  information  is  usually  received.  When  visnal  sensa- 
tions are  excluded  we  still  have  diatinct  ideas  of  the  direction  of  the 
various  objects  about  us  while  our  bodies  are  at  rest,  and  of  motion 
and  direction  of  motion  when  our  bodies  are  moved.  The  subject 
may,  therefore,  be  conveniently  divided  into  a  study  of  «tatie  and 
lignamie  sensationa  and  Illusions. 

When  the  body  is  at  rest  and  the  eyes  are  closed  what  is  the 
sense  which  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  the  direction  of  things  in 
ttpace?  An  observer  standing  upright,  with  eyelids  closed  and  his 
visual  axis  directed  straight  forwards,  can  indicate  without  error 
the  direction  of  any  object  in  space  and  the  position  of  the  various 

Carts  of  hia  own  body.  But  if  the  head  be  turned  as  far  as  possi- 
le  about  one  of  its  axes,  the  jtidgments  of  direction  become  false, 
and  the  observer  points  out  directions  aa  if  external  space  had 
revolved  throngh  an  angle  of  some  fifteen  degrees  about  the  head 
in  its  normal  position,  and  in  the  same  plane,  but  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  true  motion.  This  indicates  that  the  organ 
for  which  we  depend  for  static  sense  of  direction  lies  in  the  hMd. 
Is  this  organ  the  internal  ear?  If  the  observer  turns  his  eves 
alone,  while  the  bead  remains  at  rest,  illusion  is  the  same  as  oe- 
fore;  if  the  head  is  torned,  while  the  eyes  are  forced  to  retain  their 
original  resting  position,  the  illusion,  aisappears.  It  can  bo  shown 
that  the  illusion  nas  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  when  both  head  and 
eyes  are  turned  the  eyes  unconsciously  move  through  a  ^^ater 
angle  than  the  head,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  positive  rotation  of 
the  eyes  within  the  unmoved  head,  and  as  this  contraction  of  the 
eye-muscles  gives  rise  to  an  unconscious  sensation,  it  appears  aa 
if  external  space  had  rotated  through  an  equal  angle  and  in  an 
otipoaite  direction.  It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  static  sensations 
01  direction  comes  aa  through  the  eye-muacle  and  not  through  the 
semi-circular  canals. 

Throujjh  what  means  do  vt  ^in  a  knowledge  of  the  position  ot 
our  bodies?  If  an  observer,  with  eyes  closea  and  the  head  in  a 
normal  position,  is  supported  with  his  bock  upon  a  board  which  can 
be  revolved  about  u  horizontal  axis,  as  the  head  end  of  the  board  ie 


judges  his  inclination  to  be  slightly  lees  than  Uie  reality,  but  after 
passing  that  anele  the  error  rapidly  increases  In  the  other  direction, 
so  that  when  tne  board  is  inclined  at  an  ancle  of  120°,  tho  body 
seems  to  be  vertical,  with  head  downward.  These  results  contra- 
dict those  of  Mach,  whose  experiments  were  performed  in  essen- 
tially the  same  manner.  Sensations  derived  from  the  eye-musclee 
would  tend  to  correct  rather  than  increase  this  illusion  of  position, 
and  sensations  from  the  internal  ear  have  no  share  in  it,  for  the 
illusion  can  only  be  modified  by  all«riDg  the  muscular  and  cuta- 
neous sensations  involved  in  the  change  of  position. 

It  is  concluded  that  oar  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  body 
under  these  conditions  depends  upon  muscular  and  cutaneous  sen- 
sations, together  with  that  general  sensibility  which  appreciates  tbe 
direction  of  gravitation  of  the  fluids  and  internal  organs  of  the 
body. 
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Dynamic  sensations  majr  be  divided  into  those  produced  by  rota- 
tion of  the  body  and  by  simple  translation  in  a  straight  line.  We 
are  very  sensitive  to  movements  of  rotation  imparted  to  our  bodies. 
Our  author,  like  previous  observers,  has  found  that  when  the 
motions  are  of  short  duration  we  can  judge  not  only  angular  acceler- 
ations, but  angular  velocities,  and  the  value  of  the  angles  traversed. 
It  is  only  after  prolonged  rotation,* a  condition  not  experienced  in 
ordinary  life,  that  uniform  motion  is  attended  by  failure  of  sensa- 
tion with  feeling  of  motion  in  the  opposite  direction  after  arrest. 
But  even  during  continuous  rotation,  according  to  Delage,  we  are 
conscious  of  variations  of  velocity,  and  not,  as  held  by  Mach,  of 
changes  of  acceleration  alone.  The  movements  of  rotation  were 
performed,  with  visual  sensation  excluded,  round  each  of  the  three 
principal  axis  of  the  body.  In  turning  round  the  vertical  axis  the 
observer  was  inclosed  in  a  box  to  which  air  but  no  light  was 
admitted,  and  which  was  suspended  by  two  ropes,  the  twisting  and 
untwisting  of  which  gave  any  desired  velocity  of  rotation.  In 
movements  round  the  other  axes  the  observer  was  supported  upon 

revolving  table,  which  could  be  inclined  at  any  desired  angle.  If, 
during  a  movement  of  rotation,  the  position  of  the  head  be  changed 
with  reference  to  the  body,  the  axis  of  rotation  itself  appears  to  be 
changed  in  the  same  plane  as  the  head,  and  with  an  equal  angle, 
but  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  attribute  to  our  body  such  a 
motion  as  it  woftld  have  were  it  prolonged  in  its  natural  relation 
from  the  head  in  its  new  position.  It  seems  clear  from  these  facts 
that  the  organ  which  gives  us  sensations  of  rotation  resides  in  the 
head.  This  organ  cannot  be  the  eye,  for  it  was  found  that  the 
ocular  sensations  produced  by  rotation  are  less  powerful  than  those 
reallv  experienced,  and  of  the  opposite  sign.  The  semi-circular 
canals  of  the  internal  ear,  from  their  anatomical  structure  and  by 
the  motor  results  following  injury  of  them,  seem  to  be  the  organs 
on  which  these  sensations  of  rotation  depend,  and  the  current  ex- 
planation of  their  operation  through  the  excitement  of  their  audi- 
tory nerve  filaments,  due  to  variation  of  endolymph  pressure  as  the 
head  is  turned  round  its  different  axes  is  probably  the  correct  one. 

The  sensations  produced,  with  eyes  closed,  by  translation  of  the 
body  in  a  straight  line,  are  much  less  delicate  than  those  aroused 
by  rotation.  When  the  movement  is  of  short  duration,  a  fairly 
correct  judgment  is  formed  of  its  velocity,  amplitude  and  duration. 
When  long  continued,  the  sense  of  motion  fails.  Sudden  arrest 
of  the  motion  does  not  give  a  sensation  of  translation  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  There  is  no  illusion  as  to  the  direction  of  motion 
when  the  position  of  the  head  alone  is  changed ;  therefore,  the 
origin  of  the  sensation  is  not  in  this  part.  The  sensations  of  trans- 
lation seem  to  have  a  general  source,  and  depend  upon  the  varied 
pressure  of  the  internal  organs  and  of  the  fluids  tnroughout  the 
Dody. 

In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  M.  Delage  admits  that  the  sense  of 
equilibrium  is  supplied  by  sensations  having  several  different 
sources.  Besides  the  purely  visual  sensations,  we  depend  for  our 
knowledge  of  direction,  either  static  or  dynamic,  upon  feelings 
derived  from  the  ocular  muscles ;  upon  sensations  of  touch,  and 
upon  general  muscular  sensibility  ;  upon  a  feeling  of  the  direction 
of  pressure  of  the  general  fluids  and  of  the  internal  organs  of  the 
boav,  as  well  as  upon  a  special  function  of  the  semi-circular  canals 
of  the  internal  ear.  Tlie  semi-circular  canals  are  stimulated  chiefly, 
13 
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or  only,  by  rotatorv  movementa  of  the  head,  and  eeem  to  be  special 
eense-orgatut  for  this  kind  of  motion  alone.  Onr  appreciation  of 
Buch  motionR  is  extremely  delicate,  aa,  indeed,  should  be  expected 
when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  upon  movement  of  the  head  abont 
one  of  its  axes  that  we  depend  in  every-day  life  for  our  judgments 
concerning  onr  motions,  and  our  change  of  position  with  reference 
to  Burro nnding  objects. 

Hbxbv  Sew  all. 

Sai  Edrperlieht  Oef&ht.    Ein  Beitrag  xar  EntwickeluoESgeschichii^ 
dcB  Gcistes.  Ton  Dr.  Eugbx  Kboxkb.  Bresluu,  ]S§7.    pp.  207. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  this  work  is  written  is  that  o[  the 
nataralist  and  the  evolutionist.  As  an  outcome  of  the  modern 
biological  renaissance  there  has  resulted  the  science  of  physio- 
logical psychology.  To  ensure  the  progress  of  this  movement  up 
to  the  stage  of  the  esact  sdeucee,  two  methods  must  be  erajiloyed, 
the  QxperimentAl  (psycho-pbysicel  and  the  comparative  <genetic.) 
The  latter  is  the  method  by  whicn  feeling  is  to  be  studied.  The 
chief  problems  are— (1.)  What  pttychic  activities  has  the  new-born 
infant?  (2.)  How  are  the  faculties  of  the  adult  evolved  from 
these  ?  It  is  soon  found  that  these  problems  are  insoluble  without 
the  consideration  of  the  development  of  psychic  functions  along 
the  animal  scale.  As  in  bodily  so  in  mental  evolution,  tlie  two 
progress  in  parallel  lines,    Hackel's  bit^netic  law  that  "aulo- 

Sanesis,  or  the  development  of  the  individaal,  is  a  rapid  and  con- 
ensed  repetition  of  the  phylogenesis,  or  the  develo})ment  of  the 
species,"  must  be  applied  to  pevchology.  Hence  the  importance  of 
animal  psychology  and  especially  does  this  hold  of  the  study  of  the 
feelings. 

The  lack  of  this  genetic  method  of  regarding  emotional  phe- 
nomena is  the  common  fault  of  all  historical  systems,  and  one  of 
the  ^eatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  conception  was  the  con- 
ventional trinity  of  faculties  with  reason  as  the  chief  and  funda- 
mental. From  the  genetic  point  of  view,  feeling  is  the  primary  fact 
of  life.  It  is  the  fundamental  propertv  common  to  alt  trntable  tissue. 
The  differentiation  of  subject  and  object,  on  which  all  reason  de- 
)>endB,  requires  a  more  or  less  speciaJiKed  sense  organ,  and  such 
doesnotexist  in  the  lower  forms  of  life.  Theloweststage  in  this  evo- 
lution is  represented  by  the  coniesthesic  feelings  (Gemeingefiihl). 
These  are  caused  by  the  getting  into  consciousneBS  of  physiological 
activities,  and  are  characterized  by  their  vagnenesa— lac£  of  locali- 
satioD — and  by  lieing  pleasure-giving  or  tne  reverse.  The  first 
days  of  infant  life  are  spent  iu  this  sphere.  (Romanes  ptita  the 
psychic  life  of  a  new-born  child  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  coelen- 
terata.)  The  nest  higher  stage  appears  in  sense-feeling  (.tinnUeht 
Oef&hl,  belonte  EmpfitMing  of  Herlmrt],  in  which  the  pleasurable  or 
IKtwerful  effect  is  the  concomitant  of  a  more  or  less  definite  sensa- 
tion. The  distinction  between  the  two  is  considered  of  radical 
importance. 

The  filling  out  of  this  plan  is  done  with  as  great  accuracy  aa  oar 
present  knowledge  will  allow,  while  the  treatment  is  everywhere 
interspersed  with  useful  illustrative  details.  Theory  is  not  resorted 
to  when  facta  are  the  crilerion,  nor  is  introspection— nowhere  so 
dangerous  an  instrument  as  here — allowed  to  rule  over  objective 
verifiable  truth.    Dr.  Kroner's  book  may  be  recommended  as  the 
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most  useful  compilation  of  this  chapter  of  physiological  psychology 
that  has  vet  appeared.  It  owes  much  to  the  marked  analysis  of 
Horwicz,  but  differs  from  that  author  in  several  respects.  A  too 
frequent  mention  of  Dr.  Jaser  is  perhaps  the  only  jwint  of  fault- 
finding which  may  safely  be  indulged  in,  without  bordering  on 
hypercriticism,  which  in  this  diflScult  field  is  especially  out  of  place. 

J.  Jastrow. 

DU  Seelenblindheii  als  Herderscheinang  und  ihre  Beziehungen  zur 
Homonymen  Hemianopsie  zur  Alexie  und  Agraphie.  Von 
Dr.  Hermann  Wilbrand.    Wiesbaden,  1887.    pp.  192.    Svo. 

No  question  in  the  study  of  localization  of  brain  functions  has 
called  forth  such  a  voluminous  and  violent  controversy  as  that  of 
the  centres  of  vision.  No  other  question  has  led  to  such  important 
and  suggestive  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  brain  centres,  or  has 
been  attacked  by  so  many  and  such  ingenious  methods.  When 
Munk  destroyed  certain  regions  of  the  dog's  brain  and  found  as 
the  permanent  result  a  loss  of  the  memory-pictures  of  sight, 
while  the  animal  used  its  eyes  to  avoid  obstacles,  etc.,  as  before,  he 
cave  to  this  condition  the  name  of  ** psychic  blindness"  (Seelen- 
blindheit).  The  dog  could  see  as  long  as  his  lower  optical  centres 
were  intact ;  to  recognize  and  interpret  what  he  saw  required  the 
higher  cortical  centres. 

A  preciselv  analagous  condition  is  produced  by  cortical  disease  in 
man.  Dr.  W illbrand  gives  two  classical  cases  of  this  nature,  one 
from  Charcot's  clinic,  tlie  other  from  his  own.  In  both  these  cases 
the  intelligence  was  intact  and  the  description  of  the  symptoms  bjr 
the  patient  extremelv  definite  and  valuable.  Charcot's  case  is 
esj^ecially  conclusive,  because  the  subiect  of  it  possessed  before  his 
trouble  a  remarkable  visualizing  faculty.  He  could  read  pages  of 
his  favorite  authors  from  the  mental  picture  of  the  printed  book 
which  appeared  before  him  ;  when  he  thought  of  a  certain  spot 
he  visualized  a  complete  colored  photograph  of  it.  During  his  at- 
tack all  this  had  to  be  transferred  to  the  ear,  and  to  remember 
anything  he  had  to  repeat  it  aloud  to  himself. 

The  conclusions  to  which  Dr.  Willbrand's  study  leads  him  are 
briefly  these  :  If  the  conduction  of  impressions  along  the  optic 
tract  be  hindered,  blindness  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  the  result. 
But  visual  hallucinations,  dream-visions  and  subjective  lijfht  sen- 
sations are  possible,  and  the  memory  of  the  world  of  sight  re- 
mains. If  the  perceptive  centre  of  one  hemisphere  is  destroyed, 
unilateral  cortical  blindness  ensues,  appearing  as  an  absolute  ana 
complete  hemianopsia  of  the  opposite  nolds  oi  the  field  of  visions. 
If  both  hemispheres  are  thus  affected,  hallucinations  and  subjective 
vision  are  impossible,  but  the  memory  of  seen  objects  need  not 
be  impaired. 

If,  however,  it  is  the  *' optical  memory  areas  *'  that  are  affected, 
form  and  color  may  be  seen,  but  they  make  an  unfamiliar  impres- 
sion. The  visual  phantasy  gradually  atrophies,  and  dreams  be- 
come visionless.  Subjective  light-impressions  remain.  It  must 
also  be  remarked  that  these  phenomena  are  liable  to  complication 
by  loss  of  names  for  visual  objects. 

Dr.  Willbrand's  book  will  take  its  place  amongst  the  most  valu- 
able contributions  to  this  intricate  subject,  which  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  offers  a  promising  path  to  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
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the  nature  of  wsychic  functions.  The  value  of  the  book  is  enltauceil 
by  a  cliapter  describing  the  proceee  of  learning  to  see  in  those  who, 
born  blind,  have  been  restored  to  eight. 

J.  Jastbow. 


I  IV. 

ItJtiO. 

This  third  German  investigator  of  his  name  in  the  field  opened 
hy  Weber'a  law,  attempts  to  determine  how  ihe  negative  variation 
needful  to  excite  a  just  observable  contraction  la  related  to  al«i>- 
lute  inteuBity  of  the  laacending]  current.  For  this  purpose  a  sin- 
gle pair  of  unpolarixea  electrodes  served  for  the  permanent  and  for 
the  reversing  current  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  contact  was 
closed  the  currenta  were  separated  and  compensated;  when  it  was 
open  they  combined,  causing  a  negative  variation,  The  sciatic 
aerve  of  a  frog  was  first  observed,  and  the  minimal  contractiona  of 
the  toe-uiuBcles  directly  observed.  The  quotient  of  the  intensity 
of  the  larger  current  (measured  in  divisions  of  the  current  poesea 
over  by  the  needle  of  the  galnometer),  divided  by  that  of  the  vari- 
ble  current,  here  measures  the  psychophysic  relation  sought.  Tliia 
quotient  begins  in  feeble  currents  with  a  tbreahoid  intensity  of 
unity,  and  increases  rapidly  to  two  or  three  times  Its  initial  value, 
and  then  remains  conatant  for  a  time,  till  with  very  strong  currents 
it  sinks  again.  Although  the  first  period  of  increasing  differential 
sensibility  is  quite  analgous  to  the  lower  limit  of  Weber's  law,  the 
second  period  of  constont  quotients^  the  extent  of  which  differs 
for  different  nerves,  ia  especially  important.  Very  similar  re- 
sults were  attained  on  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs.  Percutaneous  stimu- 
lation by_  the  same  method  on  the  motor  points  of  various  digital 
muscles  in  the  human  arm,  gave  results  with  somewhat  greater  ir- 
regularity, but  with  a  long  second  period  of  constant  quotients. 
Kext,  instead  of  just  observable  muscular  contraction,  just  observ- 
able differences  of  sensation  were  attempted  with  similar  results. 
From  these  experiments  Dr.  Miiller  feels  liimself  justified  in  calling 
Weber's  law  only  one  [psycho-physic]  case  of  a  larger  "neuro- 
pbysic"  law  which  applies  to  all  stimuli  that  diminish  excitability, 
and  formulates  his  law  as  follows:  "The  excitation  caused  hy  a 
change  of  intensity  of  a  stimulus  that  diminiahes  excitability  re- 
mains the  same  (under  conditions  otherwise  similar  and  within  cer- 
tain limits  of  abaolute  intensity  of  stimulus),  if  the  relation  of  the 
change  of  intensitv  to  the  intensity  on  the  basis  of  which  the  change 
is  made  remains  tne  same.  Outside  these  limits,  with  constant  re- 
lation between  intensity  and  change  of  intensity  from  one  degree 
of  stimulus  to  tlie  next  higher,  an  increBRO  of  excitation  occurs 
with  smallj  and  a  decrease  with  sreat  intensity." 

A  sensation  of  difference  whicn  Fechner  substituted  for  Weber's 
difference  of  sensation,  is  not  a  senaation  at  ail,  but  a  judgment.  A 
sensation  due  to  a  constant  st'mulus  is  phvsiolc^cally  a  state  of  di- 
minished excitability.  Changed  excitability  is  thus  an  essential 
property  of  sensation  which  serves  as  an  index  to  the  inner  dynamic, 
or  neurotonic  state  of  the  nerve.  The  act  of  bringing  two  sensa- 
tions, or  even  the  memory  of  two  past  sensations  into  relation^  or 
comparing  them  by  alternating  from  one  to  another,  is  the  sim- 
pleel  form  of  any  judgment,  and  is  physilogieally  represented  by 
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excitation  attendant  on  the  transition  from  one  state  of  excitability 
to  another.  As  a  state  of  reduced  excitability,  the  psycho-physic 
process  that  underlies  sensations  is  thus  directly  proportional  to  the 
intensity  of  the  stimulus.  By  using  as  his  stimulus  the  chanse 
from  anelectrotonus  to  katelectrotonus,  and  correcting  for  tne 
movement  of  the  indifference  point  alon^  the  myopolar  tract,  Miiller 
was  able  to  study  states  of  increased  excitability,  and  the  effects  of 
transition  from  reduced  to  increased  excitability,  although  in  a  pre- 
liminar^r  way,  respecting  which  fuller  results  are  promised.  His 
work  is  in  the  line  of  Dewar  and  McKendrick,  Bernstein  and  Ward, 
indicating  that  the  sensation  is  directly  as  nervous  action,  and  that 
the  logarithmic  relation  holds  between  the  stimulus  and  the  amount 
of  neural  excitation.  He  attempts,  however,  to  subsume  Fechner 
and  Weber  under  the  law  of  stimulation  by  changed  electrotonic 
atate.    The  author's  fuller  results  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 


Untersxiehungen  uber  das    Tongeddchtness,      Von   H.    K.    Wolfe. 
Wundt's  Philosoph.  Studien.    III.  4. 

Dr.  Ebbinghaus  studied  the  function  of  memory  as  a  reproduc- 
tive faculty  by  counting  the  number  of  repetitions  of  a  variable 
series  of  nonsense  syllables,  necessary  to  enable  the  learner  to 
repeat  them  at  will  after  a  given  interval,  also  subject  to  variations. 
Mr.  Wolfe's  study  is  upon  memory  as  a  recognizing  faculty ;  evi- 
dentlv  an  easier  and  more  extended  power.  In  a  second  reading 
of  a  Dook,  for  example,  we  recognize  as  familiar  much  more  than 
we  could  have  repeated  of  the  contents.  The  author  used  a  series 
of  nearly  three  hundred  vibrating  metal  tongues,  giving  the  tones 
through  five  octaves,  and  proceeding  by  intervals  of  two  vibrations 
in  the  two  lower,  and  of  four  vibrations  in  the  three  higher  octaves. 
In  the  different  series  of  experiments,  certain  of  these  tones  were 
chosen  as  standards,  and  after  sounding  one  of  them  for  one  second, 
a  second  tone,  either  the  same  or  one  differing  from  it  by  four, 
eight  or  twelve  vibrations  (higher  or  lower),  was  sounded  at  a  vari- 
able interval,  and  the  subject  was  required  to  say  whether  the  second 
tone  was  the  same  or  different  from  the  first,  and  if  different, 
whether  higher  or  lower.  Besides  the  answer  could  be  **  un- 
decided," and  also  "different  but  undecided  whether  higher  or 
lower."  By  adopting  such  a  cumbrous  method,  and  allowing  the 
subject  as  many  as  five  kinds  of  answers,  Mr.  Wolfe  has  very  much 
diminished  the  value  of  his  tables.  For  example,  one  of  his  strong- 
est points  is  that  we  can  tell  whether  two  tones  are  equal  more 
accurately  than  whether  they  are  different.  This  does  not  at  all 
follow  from  his  tables.  AVlien  the  subject  said  "higher"  or  "lower," 
and  was  wrong,  it  may  have  been  that  the  tones  were  really  differ- 
enty  and  thus  the  subject  was  only  half  wrong ;  i.  e.^  he  recognized 
the  difference,  but  not  the  direction  of  the  difference.  If  we  thus 
add  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  direction  of  the  change  was 
recognized  to  the  number  in  which  the  difference  only  was  recog- 
nized, and  estimate  how  many  of  the  cases  in  which  the  direction 
of  the  change  was  misjudged,  the  fact  of  a  change  was  recognized 
{on  which  point  the  tables  are  silent)  as  only  one-half,  it  looks  very 
much  as  though  this  statement  did  not  hold.  It  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  mischievous  effect  of  a  poor  method  of  experiment- 
ing or  of  stating  one's  results. 
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The  general  rcBuKa  of  the  paper,  howe 
ously  vitiated  by  tbia  inaccuracy,  and  i 
The  accaracv  of  the  memory  for  tone  sensatione  is  very  great ;  it  is 
much  more  (liHicult  to  recognize  the  direction  in  which  a  tone  has 
been  altered  tlian  to  detect  the  alteration  iteclf.  This  seems  to  be 
apeculiarity  of  toneeenBalions,  as  it  does  not  hold  for  sight  or  touch. 
The  longer  the  interval  between  the  sounding  of  the  two  tones, 
(variable  from  1-30,  60,  or  120  aecoads),  the  gmaller  the  chances  of 
recognizing  the  tone ;  and  this  proce««  of  forgetting  takes  place  at 
first  very  rapidly  and  then  very  slowly.  It  is  made  probable  that 
the  interval  must  increiise  in  a  geometrical  ratio  to  produce  an  arith- 
metical series  of  {approximately)  equal  degrees  of  forgetting.  A  con- 
stant and  peculiar  deviation  from  tnis  law  occurs  after  an  interval 
of  20-30  seconds ;  then  there  is  a  rhythm  in  the  memory  itself,  and 
the  curve  of  forgetfulness  rises  slightly.  It  was  also  noted  that  a 
low  tone  is  not  aa  easily  recognized  as  a  hi^h  one  ;  that  unmusical 
ears  tend  to  judge  low  notes  too  low  and  high  ones  too  high  ;  that 
the  effect  of  practice  is  at  first  marked,  but  soon  diminisheH,  as  is 
its  general  law;  and,  that  the  recovering  power  of  the  ear  is  so 
great  that  fatigue  has  little  elTect. 

7%t  Coneeptien  of  Lnre  in  mmt  Ameriein  Languagei.    By  D.  E.  Efiis- 
ToN.    Proc.  Am.  Philos,  Sec.    December,  I8S5.    pp.  53C-fi2. 

Br.  Brinton  has  studied  the  hietorr  and  derivation  of  terms  of 
affection  as  furnishing  ilhiBtrationa  of  ttie  origin  and  growth  of  the 
sentiments  of  love  and  friendship ;  and  has  sought  to  show  the  par- 
allelism that  everywhere  appears  in  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind.  Theprinciiwl  words  expressing  love  in  the  Aryan  lanupiageB 
can  be  traced  back  Co  two  main  ideas,  one  denoting  similarity  be- 
tween the  persons  loving,  the  other  denoting  a  wish  or  desire.  The 
same  notions  underlie  the  majority  of  words  expressing  love  in  the 
American  languages  studied. 

The  following  classification  of  the  original  modes  of  expression 
for  conceptions  of  love  is  given,  the  names  of  the  languages  being  , 
given  in  parenthesis : 

1. — Inarticulate  cries  of  emotion,  (Cree,  Maya,  Qquichua), 

2. — Assertions  of  sameness  or  similarity,  (Cree,  Nahuatl,  Tiipi, 
Arawacb). 

3. — AsscrtionH  of  conjunction  or  union,  (Cree,  Nahuatl,  Mava). 

4. — Assertions'  of  a  wish,  desire  or  longing,  (Cree,  Cakcliiquel, 
Qqueichua,  Tupi), 

W.  H.  Bl-knham. 

Coma.    By  Charles  Mebcibs,  M.  D.    Brain,  Jau.,lS67. 

The  writer,  who  avows  himself  a  follower  of  Dr.  Hughlings-Jack- 
Bon,  seeks  to  enforce  Mr.  Sovory's  proposition  to  restrict  the  present 
very  vague  meaning  of  coma  to  cases  where  there  is  a  state  of 
insensibility  from  which  the  patient  cannot  be  completely  aroused, 
tocher  with  a  tendency  to  death  by  asphvxia,"  except  that  for 
"insensibility"  our  author  would  BUbstltute  ''evidence  ol  defect  of 
consciousness."  This  includes  cases  of  partial  consciousness  and 
cases  where  conscionsness  may  exifit,  but  is  not  made  evident  by 
common  tests.  Four  stages  aie  distinguished,  "The  finest,  most 
delicate  and  most  elaborate  ii '"  --  ■  "- 


^^  common  teat. 

^^^^  delicate  and 


jveraents  and  those  associated  with 
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the  will  are  the  first  to  go,  while  the  simplest,  broadest  and  most 
general  movements,  and  those  least  associated  with  will  are  the  last 
to  be  retained."  Thus  the  drunkard  looses  the  power  to  write  first, 
then  to  talk  clearly,  then  to  hold  his  glass  steady,  then  to  walk, 
then  to  sit,  and  by  the  same  law  his  breathing  begins  to  fail,  while 
his  heart  is  unaffected,  and  the  accessory  parts  of  the  breathing 
apparatus  fail  before  the  fundamental  parts.  Hence  the  tendency 
is  to  death  by  asphyxia.  ^  Independent  movement  of  the  eyes,  and 
especially  divergence,  is  said  to  always  occur  in  coma,  and  negative 
the  possibility  of  hysteria.  The  ordinary  fatigues  of  the  day  and  a 
hearty  meal  check  the  most  complex,  delicate  and  precise  move- 
ments of  the  mind.  The  same  pathological  event  tnat  enfeebles 
activity  enfeebles  mentation,  and  indeed  every  part  of  the  organism. 
It  is  concluded  that  the  highest  centres  represent  in  more  or  less 
degree  every  part  of  the  organism.  The  functions  of  the  brain  are  not 
**  segregated  in  separated  encapsulated  portions  of  grey  matter," 
and  the  doctrine  of  nerve  centres  "  is  rapidly  becoming  like  so  many 
doctrines  before  it,  a  fetishism."  Obscure  symptoms  used  to  be 
called  "reflex;"  later  they  were  due  to  "incoordination,"  a  still 
more  vague  and  sonorous  expression  of  unusual  cause,  and  now  there 
are  not  only  psychic,  but  trophic,  and  even  glycogenic  centres.  To 
invent  new  centres  ad  libitum  that  may  be  both  destroyed  to 
account  for  defect  and  discharged  to  account  for  excessive  action, 
shows  how  far  localization  has  run  mad.  It  belongs  to  lower  and 
not  to  higher  centres.  The  author's  plea  is  for  "  universal  repre- 
sentation of  the  highest  nervous  centres."  This  view  assimulates 
coma  to  insanity  as  a  "fulminating"  form  of  it,  and  though  the 
stages  of  insanity  may  be  so  prolonged  that  the  relation  of  staees 
may  be  lost,  both  illustrate  tne  one  fundamental  law  of  dissolu- 
tion, and  there  is  no  form  whatever  of  either  that  may  not  have  its 
counterpart  in  a  case  of  drunkenness. 

Beitrdge  zur  Kentnissder  Miliidrpsychosen,    W.  Someb.    Allg.  Zeitsch. 
f.  Psychiatrie.    1886. 

The  peculiar  psychoses  resulting  from  the  excitement  and  fatigue 
•of  military  life  and  war  have  never  been  adequately  studied. 
During  active  campaigning  the  medical  staff  of  the  army  is  other- 
wise employed,  and  save  a  few  treatises  on  the  simulation  of  dis- 
eases by  soldiers  and  recruits,  the  literature  on  the  subject  is  very 
meager.  The  basis  of  this  article  is  mainly  the  clinical  records  of 
the  lunatic  awylum  for  soldiers  in  Allenberg,  East  Prussia,  yet  here 
diseases  which  developed  after  discharge  from  the  army  are  ignored. 
The  consequences  of  insanity  in  the  service  are  very  grave,  and  it 
is  much  more  frequent  than  in  civil  life.     Most  soldiers  are  able- 

^See  the  conclusions  of  S.  Weir  Mitchell  and  E.  T.  Reichert  in 
their  very  valuable  "  Researches  upon  the  Venom  of  Poisonous 
Serpents,"  Smithsonian  contribution.  No.  (>47,  1886,  p.  50.  "These 
results  all  go  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  the  respiratory 
centre  is  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  nervous  system,  that  the 
coordinating  and  volitional  centres  are  then  prominently  affected, 
that  the  sensorv  part  of  the  spinal  cord  and  sensory  nerves  are  next 
attacked,  and  that  tlie  motor  parts  of  the  cord  and  the  motor  nerves 
are  the  last  to  succumb." 
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bodied,  and  between  20  and  25  yeora  of  age.  From  fllatiBties 
gathered  from  various  sources  Somer  concludes  that  the  morbiditir 
for  pavcbic  diseases  is  0.027  per  cent,  for  German  infantry,  0.033  for 
Austria,  0.04  for  France,  0,05  for  Italy,  and  0.16  for  England.  Long 
Rervice  in  the  colonies,  involving  fatigue  in  bad  climates,  are  re- 
garded as  tbe  cause  of  the  high  percentage  for  Englisb  soldiers. 
Psycliic  diseases  are  strikinglv  more  frequent  among  officers  than 
private  soldiers.  All  these  diierences,  however,  between  military 
aod  civil  liabilities,  are  reduced  almost  to  nothing  in  time  of  peace. 
Tbe  prevalent  form  of  nervous  disease  resulting  from  war  is 
paralysis,  due  to  psvchic  and  somatic  esbauation.  Ilot  only  is  war 
BO  deleterious  in  this  respect  that  greater  facility  of  exemption 
should  1>e  allowed  those  predisposed,  but  the  profinosis  of  psychoses, 
due  to  active  army  service,  is  more  unfavorable  than  for  similar 
Bvmptoma  originating  in  civil  life.  In  esamininc  those  enterine 
the  army,  closest  scrutiny  should  be  given  to  the  heredity  and 
earlier  life,  with  a  view  of  reducing  the  too  large  percentage  of 
military-  psychoses. 


It  was  known  from  careful  series  uf  investigations  that  when  a 
stimulus  is  applied  to  tbe  central  end  of  the  spinal  cord,  regular 
movements  in  the  limbs  are  caused  by  means  of  nerves  of  deeper  ori- 
gin belonging  to  the  lateral,  and  probably  parts  of  the  anterior  tracts. 
Converselv  stimnluH  of  tbe 'lower  end  of  cross-sections  of  tbe  cord 
causes  rellex  movements  by  means  of  motor  nervea  from  roots 
above.  Finally  it  is  known  that  a  very  brief  stimulus  of  the  gang- 
lion column  of  the  anterior  horn  causes  strong  and  prolonged 
tetanixing  effect  in  the  nerves  that  originate  hero.  The  author, 
working  under  Ludwig's  direction,  devised  the  following  ingenious 
and  more  exact  method  of  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  cord. 
The  cord  of  the  frog  was  well  exposed  from  behinil  along  most  of 
its  length.  A  sewing  needle  of  smallest  size  was  aharpened  for  three 
mm.,  with  a  lancet-formed  blade,  and  of  auch  size  that  the  half  of 
an  average  cord  could  nfCord  room  for  ten  thrusts,  side  by  aide.  An 
average  stab  of  one-tenth  of  a  millimetre  in  depth  would  cut  or  dis- 
displace  sisty  fibres.  The  effects  of  these  lesions  were  recorded  on 
three  muscles,  the  illeopsoas,  semitendinosus  and  gastrocnemius.  Of 
these  the  first  was  most  sensitive  from  the  second  to  tbe  fourth 
vertebra,  where  its  sensitiveness  culminated  and  below  which  it 
rapidly  declined.  The  second  began  to  increase  with  the  third  aud 
reached  its  maximum  at  tbe  fifth  vertebra,  and  the  last  reached  a 
maximum  of  100  per  cent,  at  tbe  seventh  vertebra,  where  that  of 
the  first  had  sunk  to  38.  Almost  the  same  law  was  observed,  when, 
instead  of  sensitiveness,  the  heigbtb  of  the  contraction  of  the 
TOUBcies,  or  the  order  in  tune  in  which  they  began  to  contract,  was 
observed.  More  complicated  were  the  comparative  results  of  the 
lateral  stimulus  of  the  posterior  and  anterior  halves  of  the  con! 
at  different  attitudes.  Electrical  stimuli  were  also  applied  with 
similar  results.  Incidentally  an  important  observation  was  made 
that  indicated  a  peculiar  relation  of  the  most  outer  part  of  the  lateral 
column,  the  stimulus  of  which  regularly  affected  the  muscles  of  tbe 
eame  side,  indicating  that  if  thegrouping  is  the  same  by  mammals  as 
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in  the  frog,  these  fibres  cannot  belong  to  pyramidal  tracts.  This 
result  is  incomplete  and  further  results  in  tne  study  of  localization 
are  expected  by  refinements  of  this  method,  and  by  applying  it  to 
the  cord  and  perhaps  even  to  the  medulla  of  mammals. 

Note  on  the  Special  Liability  to  loss  of  Nouns  in  ApTiasia.  By  Mary 
Putnam  Jacobi,  M.  D.  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Dis- 
ease.   N.  Y.,  Feb.,  1887. 

From  the  record  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  cases  seventeen  were 
found  by  the  author  to  have  lost  only  the  memory  or  the  power  to 
emplov  nouns.    Children  are  often  said  to  learn  nouns  first,  and 
they  should  therefore  be  most  deeply  organized,  and,  on  the  com- 
mom  theory  of  devolution,  the  last  to  disappear.    The  records  of 
autopsies  shed  no  light  on  partial  as  distinct  from  total  aphasia. 
Hence  the  author  turns  to  the  great  discussions  which  have  raged 
about  the  psychology  of  the  naming  process.    Of  course  ideas  are 
not  held  from  the  author's  standpoint  to  have  anything  archetypal 
about  them  in  the  sense  of  Plato  or  the  scholastic  realists,  but  to  be 
gradually  formed  by  the  fusion  of  visual,  tactual  and  other  impres- 
sions.   For  this  product  the  terms  conception  and  even  mental  image 
may  be  used  by  alienists  so  strictly  as  to  realize  the  ever-lurking 
danger  of  realistic  tendencies.    The  author  agrees  with  Hughlinffs 
Jackson  that  a  method  which  is  founded  on  classifications  whicn 
are  partly  anatomical  and  physiological,  and  partly  psychological, 
confuses  the  real  issues,  and  with  Whitney  that  a  word  is  simply 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  among  a  variety  of  resourpes  (gestures,  etc.) 
for  effecting  the  same  purpose,  viz. :  fixing  the  mental  attributes  of 
an  object,  but  prefers  to  use  molecular  and  anatomical  methods  and 
terms,  and  considers  that  physiology  on  the  whole  favors  nomi- 
nalism. The  author  infers  that  the  reason  nouns  are  likely  to  be  lost 
first  and  easiest  in  progressive  aphasia  is  because  they  are  most  easilv 
replaced  by  visual  images,  and  adds  in  the  last  paragraph  that  it 
had  been  *'  suggested  by  a  friend  **  that  abstract  nouns  ought  to  be 
longest  retained,  and  concludes  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  test 
this  suggestion.    The  suggestion  has  been  made  before,  but  not  that 
we  remember  tested.    If  true,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  sufficient  to 
account  for  those  strange  cases  of  what  Gairdner  calls  "  brain  in- 
toxication for  one  word,*'  at  least  not  for  those  rare  cases  in  which 
neither  showing  the  object  nor  repeating  the  name  will  enable  the 
patient  to  utter  the  name,  where  in  Kussmaul's  phrase  the  impres- 
sive as  well  as  the  expressive  tract  is  interrupted.    Is  it  not  as  pos- 
sible that  in  the  cases  of  those  persons  who  forget  or  cannot  speak 
their  own  names  or  that  of  their  friends,  or  place  of  residence,  but 
still  use  abstract  and  more  recently  acauired  terras,  the  former  have 
become    more    automatic  or  relegatea  to  lower  or  more  isolated 
centres,  and  are  less  widely  irradiated  by  association,  and  so  can  be 
more  cleanly  eliminated  by  focal  lesions. .  The  author's  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  at  least  broad  and  suggestive. 

The  Human  Color-sense  Considered  as  the  Organic  Response  to  Natural 
Stimuli.    Journal  of  Ophthalmology.    September,  1866. 

Retinal  Insensibility  to  Ultra-violet  and  Infra-Red  Rays,  Ibid,  Decem- 
ber, 18S6.    L.  Webster  Fox,  M.  D.  and  Geo.  M.  Gould,  A.  B. 

The  worship  of  sun,  light  and  fire  is  the  theological,  the  theory 
of  either  waves  and  specific  energy  of  retinal  fibres  is  the  meta- 
physical stage  in  the  study  of  light.*  But  no  study  of  phenomenon 
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in  now  complete  without  the  psychological  processes  involved  in 
knowing  them  are  included,  and' it  is  bj  thus  extending  the  scope 
of  relatione  that  the  third  or  positive  stage  of  knowledge  is  reachM. 
Betinal  processes  in  color-perception  are  st  root  fine  perceptions  of 
thermal  differences.  Under  the  theorv  of  specific  energy  the  mind's 
work  was  given  the  eye  to  do.  Color  is  then,  in  toUi,  a  psycho- 
logical phenomenon.  The  reason  whv  the  so-called  primary  colors 
stand  out  so  distinctly  in  the  recularly  differentiated  spectrum 
is  because  first,  gold,  fire  and  light  have  always  attracted  great 
attention,  and  these  ravs  are  nearly  half  tho  whole.  They  sym- 
bolize  reason.  Secondly,  green  represents  about  one-fourth  the 
rays,  and  stands  for  tie  vegetable  world,  which  symbolizes  utility 
and  labor.  Thirdly,  red  is  war  and  love.  It  appears  in  blood  and 
is  associated  with  all  its  symbolisms.  Fourthly,  blue  is  the  sky, 
remote,  of  feeble  intensity,  and  typifying  spiritual  life,  duty  and 
religion. 

In  the  second  paper,  it  is  urged  that  the  limitations  in  tbe  range 
of  color-pierception  at  both  ends  of  tbe  spectrum,  and  tbe  coinci- 
dence of  its  intensity  with  the  thermal  intensity  of  the  spectrum, 
is  because  the  supply  of  infra  red  rays  Is  weak  and  inconstant  (as 
is  shown  by  a  reproduction  of  Langley's  bolomelric  curves),  and 
such  power  would  indefinitely  complicate  the  retina!  and  cerebral 
raechaniam,  and  because  finer  discriminations  within  tbe  imposed 
limits  will  l>e  more  useful  to  men.  The  authors  write  with  a  wide 
and  suggestive  range  of  reference  and  allusion  to  which  justice 
cannot  here  be  dene,  and  one  is  often  reminded  of  the  "  ctberism  " 
of  the  late  Phillip  Spiller.  Both  articles  are  disfigured  by  a  number 
of  misprints. 


At  an  early  period  school -tea  cbing  was  introduced  into  some 
American  aaylums.  Thirty  years  ago  Dr.  Brigham  thought  great 
advantages  had  resulted  from  winter  classes  in  the  Utica  Asylum. 
Writing,  drawing,  painting,  mathematics  and  modern  lamniagcs 
were  taught,  and  even  a  Journal  was  imblished  by  the  inmates  of  a 
well-known  asylum.  It  was  thought  to  lieguile  the  melancholy, 
occupy  those  wno  had  recovered  but  lingered  at  tbe  aevlum  for  fear 
of  a  relapse,  support  those  tending  to  dementia,  and  to  nelp  the  con- 
valescent. Need  of  fit  mental  occupation  was  felt  to  be  one  of 
the  most  preaaing  wants  of  insane  hospitals.  Dr.  J.  P.  Gray  and  his 
school,  starting  from  the  correct  premise  that  insanity  was  the  ex- 
pression of  a  physical  disease,  wrongly  inferred  that  moral  treat- 
ment waa  useleM,  and  laraely  tbrough  tlieir  influence  moral  treat- 
ment fell  into  disuse.  In  many  European  asylums  instruction, 
sometimes  mental,  sometimes  by  special  teachers,  was  quite  often 
found  salutary  for  diversion  and  exercise,  till  under  the  influence  of 
the  extreme  somatic  school  of  Jacobi  they  declined  everywhere, 
save  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Lalor's  systematic  jiian,  carried  out  in  the 
Dublin  Insane  Hospital,  where  sis  re^lar  teachers  were  employed, 
has  met  with  wide  approval,  especially  to  relieve  the  gloomy 
monotony  of  county  asylums.  In  many  cases,  especially  those  of 
foUt  aote  eonteienen,  vigorous  healthy  conceptions  of  an  intelligent 
teacher  or  attendant,  no  doubt  do  tend  to  tbe  recovery  of  patients, 
and  the  closer  tbe  contact  the  stronger  the  influence.    Even  Krafft- 
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Ebing  approves  Leuret's  method  of  conquering  insane  conceptions 
by  intimidation  if  arguments  fail,  and  supplementing  this  system 
by  school-training  to  change  the  current  of  thought  and  introduce 
new  healthy  ideas.  A  case  is  cited  where  a  patient  was  cured  of  a 
tendency  to  repeat  words  and  phrases  by  memorizing  verses.  The 
basis  of  this  treatment  is  related  to  the  principle  that  a  shock  to 
one's  preiudice  leaves  the  mind  open  to  the  influence  of  new  ideas. 
The  article  closes  with  three  interesting  cases. 

Muskelthdtigkeit  als  Mass  psychischer   Thdtigkeit.    ForlaiXlige   MiU 
theilung.    Von  Dr.  J.  Laub.     Pfluger's  Archiv.     1886  [Dec]. 

The  writer  attempted  to  determine,  by  experiment,  how  much  a 
given  muscular  action  was  reduced  when  a  given  psychic  activity 
occurred  at  the  same  time.  A  maximal  muscular  clench  was  re- 
corded on  a  dynamometer.  Then  after  a  rest  the  dynomometer  was 
again  taken  in  the  hand,  and  some  mental  activity  was  begun,  in  the 
midst  of  which  a  maximal  pressure  on  the  dynamometer  was  again 
attemoted,  and  found  to  be  much  less  than  before.  The  mental 
work  done  was  mainly  reading  (so  as  to  reproduce  in  substance),  and 
mental  multiplication  of  numbers  of  two  figures  each.  The  more 
intense  the  pnysic  action  the  slighter  is  the  contractive  energy  re- 
quired to  cause  tremor.  The  relative  effects  of  thought  on  the  avail- 
able power  of  the  right  or  left  hand  respectively  was  also  taken  into 
account,  and  the  whole  study  is  subsumed  under  the  principle  of 
the  constancy  and  equivalence  of  force.  It  has  long  been  a  desid- 
eratum in  work  of  this  kind  to  have  a  dynometer  invented  which 
can  register  fine  differences  of  pressure  wnen  the  absolute  pressure 
is  great,  and,  as  Dr.  Laub  states  he  was  engaged  for  a  year  on  the 
problem  of  dynamometry,  we  may  hope  that  when  the  full  account 
of  his  work  appears  he  will  be  found  to  have  solved  this  problem, 
as  well  as  to  have  overcome  the  manifold  sources  of  error  which 
will  occur  to  physologists  who  read  his  preliminary  statement. 

Du  Diagnostic  Medito-Legal  d€  la  Pyromanie  par  Vexamen  indirect. 
E.  M.  deMontyel.    Archives  de  Neurologie.    January,  1887. 

In  this  long  and  valuable  article,  pyromania  is  limited  to  acts 
caused  by  irresistible  impulse  without  sensory  delusions  or  de- 
liriums. Tenacity  in  denial,  so  different  from  the  often  prompt 
self -accusation  of  the  impulsive  homicide,  who  often  feels  the 
innnlse  and  wishes  to  be  restrained  from  its  power,  which  the 
l)yrumaniac  never  does,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  pyromania 
chiefly  occurs  among  the  lower  and  feebler  classes,  whose  favorite 
weapon  is  deceit.  Thus  direct  examination  of  i)yromaniacs  is  little 
to  be  relied  on.  Again,  the  presence  of  any  motive  is  held  to  vitiate 
the  claim  of  alienation  as  an  excuse  for  such  an  act,  though  its 
absence  does  not  establish  it.  The  pyromaniac  is  rarely  detected 
before  having  caused  several  conflagrations.  Pyromaniacs  are  com- 
paratively unknown  in  the  city.  Their  acts  are  commonly  done  on 
Sundays  or  holidays,  or  at  the  close  of  business  hours.  Very  in- 
flammable material  which  strongly  suggests  the  approach  of  a 
match,  especially  tempts  them.  Thus  occasion  and  probable  secur- 
ity are  dangerous.  He  does  not  fly,  but  is  often  the  first  to  give 
alarm,  and  work  devotedly  to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  disorder 
tends  to  appear  at  puberty  and  again  in  the  climacteric.  It  is 
almost  always  attended  by  mental  weakness.  As  pyromaniacs 
rarely  incriminate  themselves,  it  becomes  the  more  important  to 
study  the  many  indications  by  which  the  diagnosis  can  be  made, 
by  indirect  examinations.    Six  interesting  new  cases  are  described. 
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The  single  careful  stutiv  of  tliie  fourth  pBycho-physic  methoil 
of  average  gradation  maile  by  Delboeuf,  seemed  Ui  Dr.  Leh- 
mann,  working  under  Wucdt's  guidance,  iuconchuive  as  to  the 
validity  of  tiie  method.  Accordingly,  he  constmcled  three  large 
disks  of  10  cm.  radius,  each  rotating  independently  by  clockwork. 
One  of  these  disks  had  of  its  four  sectors  the  two  tuternate  sec- 
tors black.  By  a  pair  of  double  sectors,  one  black  and  the  other 
white,  the  shade  of  the  other  disks  could  be  varied.  The  problem 
was  to  get  the  sectors  of  the  middle  disk,  in  a  room  uniformly 
lighted  artificially,  so  that  its  shade  seemed  abont  midway  between 
that  of  the  other  two.  The  first  result  showed  that  it  made  a  great 
difference  in  Judging  whether  the  <iuantity  of  light  from  the  middle 
disk  was  graaually  increased  or  diminished.  The  conclusion  of  a 
long  series  of  experiments  was  that  the  influence  of  contrast  cannot 
be  excluded,  and  vitiates  the  method  of  average  gradation.  Con- 
trast could  only  be  excluded  by  having  a  background  for  the  middle 
disk  that  should  always  have  the  same  degree  of  brightness  as  it 
has,  changing  with  it,  and  the  three  disks  must  have  such  a  distance 
between  them  as  to  exclude  reciprocal  contrast.  Whether  these 
difficulties  can  be  overcome,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  further 
experiments. 

Ueber  die  Thtotir  dei  8iitmUaneti  OonlratU  von  Helmhotlt.  E.  HsbiMG. 
Pfliiger's  Archiv.  1887.  pp.  172. 
Uelmholtz'B  theory  of  simultaneous  contrast  seems  to  its  author 
to  have  one  of  iu  strongest  vouchers  in  the  following  experiment 
with  colored  shadows :  Let  a  white  surface  be  illuminated  by  a 
feeble  ray  of  daylight  and  also  by  the  reddish  yellow  light  of  a 
candle  or  gas  jet,  and  let  each  cast  a  shadow  upon  this  surface.  The 
shadow  of  the  first  is  yellow  and  that  of  the  latter  is  blue,  although 
it  falls  on  a  spot  which  receives  only  daylight.  This  is  partly  due 
to  successive  and  partly  to  simultaneous  contrast,  and  the  former  is 
readily  eliminated.  If  the  shadow  cast  by  the  eas  is  viewed  through 
a  tube  so  directed  that  the  eye  eees  only  a  Held  within  the  gUr 
sbadow,  it  does  not  seem  blue,  but  does  so  if  a  nart  of  the  field  fit 
by  the  gas  is  seen,  adds  HelmholtE.  Hering,  tiowever,  dedans 
that  this  subjective  blue  is  in  no  sense  a  "Judgment,"  butSp  fl 
regular  phenomenon  of  successive  contrast^  and  also  that  Hetmholtz 
has  maiie  a  similar  error  respecting  the  disappearance  of  the  blue 
when  the  tube  is  laid  aside.  Hering  proceeds  to  trive  an  elaborate 
modification  of  this  esperiment  in  three  phases,  the  description  of 
which  involves  many  pages,  and  which  aeema  to  show  that  the 
purely  psi^chological  exnlanation  of  this  phenomenon  should  give 
place  to  his  own  physiological  interpretation. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Pathology  of  Dreamt  and  of  Hj/tlerical  Paralyiit. 

By  Ca.  Ffiat,  M.  D.,  of  the  BicMre  Hospital,  Paris,    Brain. 

January,  1887, 

It  has  been  repeateilly  observed  that  hallucinations  that  begin 

during  sleep  and  are  reproduced  for  several  nights  consecutively, 

end  by  being  received  as  realities  during  the   daytime.     Diurnal 

delirium    and    even  suicidal  and  homicidal  impulses  have  been 

observed  after  two  or  three  nights  of  d^camin^^     A  single  dream 
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sometimes  sets  ap  a  mental  disturbance  that  manifests  itself  the 
next  (lay.  A  special  relation  between  dreaming  and  alcoholic  de- 
lirium has  also  been  noticed.  Dreams  may  play  an  important  part 
as  a  determining  cause  of  epileptic  attacks.  Nocturnal  hysterical 
fits  are  sometimes  determined  by  terrifying  dreams.  A  remarkable 
case  of  psychic-paralysis  due  to  the  same  terrifying  dream  for  sev- 
eral successive  nights  is  described.  The  same  patient  afforded  also 
a  good  example  of  fatigue-paralysis,  becoming  incapable  of  phona- 
tion  after  the  discharge  of  anotner  centre.  The  author  concludes 
that  dreaming,  and  especially  repeated  dreaming,  must  not  be  con- 
sidered an  indifferent  phenomenon,  but  may  constitute  the  opening 
scene  of  a  morbid  drama.  The  reader  would  probably  ask  Dr. 
F^r^  whether  such  dreams  as  he  describes  were  not  caused  by  the 
paralysis,  and  not  conversely  as  he  assumes. 

Onamatomania,    Charcot  and  Mayman.    Arch i v.  of  Neurol.    1886, 

A  group  of  symptoms  is  designated  w^here  a  single  word  plavs  an 
important  role,  often  causing  anxiety,  and  co-existing  with  liaoitual 
duDiations,  fear  of  contact,  or  inverted  sexual  sensations,  etc.  (1)  A 
single  word  or  name  may  be  irretrievably  forgotton;  (2)  the  patient 
maybe  impelled  to  continuously  repeat  a  word;  (3)  in  conversation 
certain  words  are  emphasized;  (4)  certain  words  are  used  to  check 
the  effect  of  other  accidental  expressions;  (5)  as  a  >vord  may  seem  to 
be  accidentally  swallowed,  and  great  effort  is  made  by  hawking  and 
spitting  to  bring  it  forth  from  the  stomach.  In  such  cases  the  pa- 
tient has  full  consciousness  of  his  state,  and  knows  his  enslavement 
to  these  tyranous  impressions.  Seven  cases  are  described  where 
the  loss  of  a  word  caused  great  disquietude,  and  when  it  was  found 
another  was  lost,  and  lists  of  words  were  made  out  and  kept  at 
hand  for  relief. 

Experiments  on  Prehension,  J.  Jacobs.  Mind,  Jan.,  1887.  AVith 
Supplementary  Notes  on  Prehension  in  Idiots  by  Francis 
Galton. 

In  these  experiments  the  "  span  "of  "  prehension  "  is  measured 
by  the  number  of  letters  and  numerals  that  can  be  correctly  re- 
peated after  twuce  hearing,  the  interval  between  them  in  the  aicta- 
tion  being  alx)ut  one-half  a  second.  Ebbinchaus's  nonsense  sylla- 
bles we  at  first  tried,  but  rejected  because  tney  were  found  to  dis- 
tract attention  and  to  be  too  variable  in  ease  of  pronunciation,  rythm, 
degree  of  novelty  and  grotesqueness,  etc.  Numerals  are  not  only 
fewer  than  letters,  but  have  less  associations  by  contiguity.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  nineteen  the  span  of  school-girls  in- 
creases from  6.  to  7.9  for  letters,  and  from  6.6  to  8.6  for  numerals. 
Span  increases  not  only  with  age,  but  w  ith  rank  in  class,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  a  "  standard  span  "  be  added  to  the  items  for  anthro- 
X)ometric  measurement.  Mr.  Galton  found  greater  individual  varia- 
tion in  idiots,  but  less  average  span  than  in  normal  children. 

Ueber  Ziele  und  Wege  der  Volkerpsychologie,    AV.  Wundt.      Philos. 
Studien.    Heft  1.    1887. 

The  comprehensive  program  of  Volks-psychology  given  by  Laz- 
arus and  Steinthal,  in  the  first  volume  of  their  iournal  makes  it 
include  language,  religion,  myth,  customs,  art  and  history,  and  con- 
trast it  with  individual  psychology.  As  descriptive  natural  history 
is  illustrated  by  physics,  chemistry  and  psychology,  so  history  needs 
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a  kind  of  natural  history  of  miDd,  to  which  philologists  sod  his- 
torians furnish  raw  material.  U.  Paul's  division  of  all  sciences  into 
two  daesea,  those  of  law  aud  those  of  history,  is  less  metaphysical. 
There  is  in  fact  no  agreement  what  Volka-paychology,  which  is  now 
separating  itaelf  from  anthropoluKy  and  ethnology,  as  these  did 
from  natural  history,  really  is.  A\  uiidt  thinks  it  should  occupy 
itself  exclusively  with  the  three  topics  of  ipeech,  mgth  and  eailonti, 
and  as  such,  supplement  individual  iwyoholoey.  Custom  is  the 
germ  of  law  and  shows  primitive  directions  of  tne  will:  myth  is  the 
expression  of  living  contents  as  conditioned  hy  feelings  and  in- 
stinct ;  and  language  ig  their  form,  their  laws  of  union. 

The  BcUnu  of  FoUc-Lore,  with  tables  of  the  spirit  basis  of  Belief  and 
Custom.  R.  C.  Tbui-lb.  Folk-Lore  Journal,  September,  188(3. 
Folk-lore  is  defined  as  popular  learning.  The  embodiment  of 
popular  ideas  on  all  matters  connected  with  man  and  his  surround- 
ings^ or  the  popular  explanation  of  observed  facts.  Its  source  is  the 
instinct  to  account  for  such  facts,  and  many  customs  hare  arisen 
therefrom.  There  is  need  of  a  standard  manual  showing  just  what 
kind  of  facts  are  wanted,  and  liow  they  should  be  recorded  aud 
claasifled.  The  powers  of  Imagination  have  been  greatly  overesti- 
mated. Its  limits  are  conterminous  with  the  bounds  of  human 
experience.  Most  of  the  customs  of  wild  tribes,  though  coarse  and 
strange,  are  sensible,  and  based  on  experience  of  what  had  stood 
them  in  greatest  stead  in  the  flght  with  difle,ase  and  death.  In  con- 
clusion, "demoloej'  "  is  euogested  as  a  synonym  of  folk-lore,  giving 
better  derivitive  forms,  and  a  folk-lore  library  and  museum,  aMtter 
clBssiflcation  of  proverbs,  index  of  literature,  a  unification  of  the 
several  discordant  plans  for  studying  it  that  have  been  put  forth, 
are  desiderated.  The  table  is  well  calculatetl  to  show  how  many 
beliefs  and  customs  are  due  to  beliefs  in  spirits  of  many  kinds. 

Nole  tar  un  CharaetA-a  Diffirenliil  del  &rittira.     J.  Heeicourt. 
Rev.  Philos.,  May,  1887. 

.^11  movements  of  the  hand  from  left  to  richt  are  dextrogyric  aud 
those  from  right  to  left  are  sinlstrogyric.  Curves  with  their  con- 
vexity upwward  are  centripetal,  with  the  convexity  below  centrifu- 
gal. These  designations  may  be  used  to  characterize  ail  move- 
ments, and,  as  Delaunay  has  shown,  individuals  and  special  groups 
of  movements  are  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  one  or 
another  of  these  traits.  So  in  writing,  dextrogyric  may  reduce, 
suppress,  or  even  replace  pinistrogyric  curves,  and  each  may  be 
more  or  less  exaggerated.  In  returning  curves  it  is  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  hana  that  is  significant.  Tne  psycbalo(ncal  interpreta- 
tion of  pecnliarities  of  script,  judged  by  tliese  rubrics,  is  that 
dextrogyric  writers,  who  not  only  in  general  stretch  out  letters 
rapidly  toward  the  right,  the  direction  of  writing,  but  suppress 
sinistropyrlc  qualities,  indicate  superior  psychic  quoiities.  This 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  experiments  on  Iiv^notic  subjects  under 
the  influence  of  suggestion,  illustrations  of  wliich  are  ajipended. 
Dt  V  intoxication  profttiionneUs  dtt  diguttateuri  de  tii>»  et  de  liqveurt. 
Dr.  Donnet.    An.  Medico-Psychol.    Jan.,  1337. 

As  the  symptoms  lately  Rrou[)ed  as  tea-ism  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced both  by  drinking  ana  tasting  tea,  so  Dr.  Donnet  gives  three 
cases  of  young  men  selected  as  tasters  by  the  great  dealers  in  wine 
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at  Bordeaux,  who  were  not  drinkers,  often  swallowing  only  the 
best  of  the  wines  they  applied  to  their  lips,  but  who  developed 
gastric  and  cerebral  symptoms  of  chronic  alcoholism,  which  were 
ameliorated  on  abandoning  their  duties  as  tasters.  Wealthy  people 
of  Bordeaux  are  described  as  making  wine  a  veritable  cultus  m  the 
fiense  of  having  the  most  exqusite  tastes  for  grades  and  varieties, 
having  a  special  vocabularjr  for  expressing  faint  nuances  of  tastes, 
and  sometimes  as  consuming  large  quantities.  Dr.  Monache  is 
made  res^nsible  for  the  statement  that  there  are  more  deaths  by 
apoplexy  in  Bordeaux  than  in  any  city  of  the  world. 

De  la  degustaiion  des  vins  en  Bourgogne,    E,  Marandon  de  Montyel, 
An.  Med. -Psychol.    Jan.,  1887. 

A  broad  distinction  should  be  made  between  professional  tasters, 
most  of  whom,  in  Bourgogne,  do  not  swallow  a  drop  of  the  wine 
they  taste,  and  sometimes  rinse  the  mouth  with  water,  and  amateur 
or  occasional  tasters  who  swallow,  and  who  soon,  and  after  a  sur- 

^risingly  small  quantity,  experience  symptoms  of  intoxication, 
he  former  can  pursue  their  vocation  all  day  without  inconveni- 
ence. Those  who  swallow  sometimes  lapse  to  chronic  alocholism. 
The  former  sometimes  acquire  a  disgust  for  most  or  all  forms  of 
alcohol.  Those  who  have  oeen  wont  to  taste  red  wines  and  pass  to 
white  wines,  often  experience  unfavorable  effects.  It  is,  however, 
tasters  of  tea  and  those  kinds  of  white  wine  that  need  to  be  swal- 
lowed to  be  finely  tasted  who  are  most  liable  to  professional  intoxi- 
cation. 

L*  ene/phaU,  structure  et  description  iconographiques  du  ctrceau  du 
eervelet  et  du  bulbe.    E.  Gavoy. 

The  atlas  part  of  this  admirable  work  consists  of  fifty-five  plates, 
drawn  and  reproduced  by  glyptography,  of  brain  section  only  one 
millimeter  apart,  thirteen  being  sagittal,  twenty-three  being  frontal, 
and  the  remainder  horizontal.  We  are  not  told  how  the  brains 
were  prepared,  the  kind  of  cerebrotome  used,  nor  the  kind  of  bath 
in  which  the  fresh  sections  were  immersed.  The  fibres  are  much 
more  distinctly  brought  out  than  in  Professor  Dalton*s  similar  series 
of  sections  of  frozen  brains  directly  photographed.  The  labor  in- 
volved in  the  work  of  M.  Gavoy  must  have  been  great.  The  text  is 
introduced  by  a  general  account  of  the  nervous  system,  and  com- 
prises altogether  over  150  pages. 

Die  Messung  von  Schallstark^n.    Starke.    Philos.  Studien  Heft  III. 
1886. 

By  the  aid  of  an  ingenious  mechanical  device  of  Wundt,  Starke 
showed  that  of  two  successive  like  sounds  the  second  seems  regu- 
larly greatest,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  rapid  fading  of  tne 
memory-ima^e  of  the  first,  or  perhaps  by  reason  of  the  persistence 
of  the  first  stimulus.  This  fact  has  entered  as  a  source  of  error  into 
nearly  all  previous  measurements  of  sound.  Eliminating  this,  the 
much  doubted  law  of  a  simple  proportion  between  the  strength  of 
sound  and  the  product  of  height  and  weight  is  strictly  valid,  and 
thus  Weber's  law  holds  here  within  wide  limits. 
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Der   Sachversidndige   und  der  freie   WiUeMbeitimmung,     Schafer. 
Viertlejahrech,  f.  Gen.  Med.    N.  F.    XLV. 

The  author  directs  a  vigorous  polemic  against  Mendel,  who  holds 
that  the  diagnosis  of  insanity  involves  irresponsibility.  Schaefer 
claims  that  such  diagnosis  in  foro  does  not  suffice,  because  insanity 
in  a  scientific  and  in  a  juristic  sense  by  no  means  coincide,  and  a 
patient  may  be  insane  and  at  the  same  time  responsible.  Only  the 
physician  can  decide  at  what  point  responsibility  ceases,  and  this 
IS  not  involved  in  a  verdict  of  insanity.  The  doctor  does  not  pass 
beyond  his  sphere  in  investigating  the  general  psychological  idea 
of  free  will. 

Eifie  Karte  des  MenscMiehen  Auges,  W.  Flehming.    Braunschweig, 
1887. 

This  chart  is  a  very  careful  delineation  in  colors  of  a  vertical  sec- 
tion of  the  human  eye  thirty  times  enlarged.  The  normal  propor- 
tion of  parts  and  dimensions  is  preserved  so  far  as  the  scale 
permits,  and  we  have  already  found  it  of  great  pedagogical  utility 
m  the  class-room.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  pamphlet  of  explanatory 
text. 
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A  permanent  international  ornithological  committee,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  crown  prince  Rudolf  of  Austria,  has  already  be^n 
the  systematic  collections  of  data  on  bird-psychology,  including 
nest-building,  brooding,  feeding,  uses  and  injuries,  relations  to  their 
friends  and  foes,  habits  known  to  hunters,  popular  names,  but  more 
especially  their  migrations.  A  special  journal,  OmU^  was  begun 
in  1885,  and  is  largely  devoted  to  the  publication  of  these  data. 
Observations  from  eighty -three  stations  are  reported  in  systematic 
geographic  order,  which  so  far  include  three  hundred  and  fourteen 
species  of  birds.  Two  annual  reports  (Jahresberichte)  of  naked 
ODservations  have  been  published. 

The  Medico-Psychological  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land have  instituted  examinations  for  '*  certificates  in  psychological 
medicine.''  These  examinations  were  based  on  three  months'  ex- 
perience in  asylum  work,  or  lectures  for  a  like  period,  and  are  both 
oral  and  written.  Only  physicians  were  admitted,  and  its  certifi- 
cates were  sought  not  only  by  those  desiring  lunacy  appointments,, 
but  as  guarantees  of  the  fitness  of  practitioners  to  deal  with  mental 
cases  and  sign  medical  certificates.  The  Gaskell  memorial  fund 
has  since  been  applied  to  a  prize  for  excellence  in  these  examin- 
ations. It  amounts  to  one  thousand  pounds,  and  two  years'  residence- 
at  an  asylum  is  now  required.  The  subjects  for  the  annual  honors 
examination,  are  four :  1.  Healthv  and  morbid  histology  of  the 
brain  and  cord.  2.  Clinical  cases,with  commentaries.  3.  Psvchology,. 
including  the  senses,  intellect,  emotions  and  volition.  4.  Diagnosis, 
prognosis,  pathology,  treatment  and  medico-legal  relations  of  mental 
diseases. 

The  Senate  of  the  London  University  introduced  for  the  first  time 
in  place  of  the  old  examinations  in  logic  and  psychology  in  the 
M.  D.  course,  the  subiect  of  "mental  physiology  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  mental  disorders."  In  1886,  the  old  subjects  were  also 
allowed  as  an  alternative,  but  in  future  they  will  disappear.  We 
cannot  agree  with  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science  that  tne  examin- 
ations should  be  made  to  conform  with  that  of  the  Medico-Psycho- 
logical Association,  but  hold  conversely  that  normal  mental 
physiology  should  form  one  of  the  bases  for  the  study  of  mental 
disorders. 

The  committee  having  the  Belhomme  prize  in  charge,  consisting 
of  M.  M.  Bouchereau,  Dagonet,  F^r^,  Foville  and  St^glas,  announce 
the  following  subject:  "* Investigation  on  the  question  whether 
there  exists  any  emotional,  physiological  or  psychological  signs 

Seoul iar  to  criminals."     Manuscripts  must  be  in  by  the  last  of 
December,  1888. 

Among  the  useful  translations  published  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
The  Platonist  since  January,  1887,  when  the  journal,  now  in  its 
third  volume  assumed  a  new  an<i  better  form,  are  the  commentary 
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of  ProklOB  on  the  fim  Alkibiades,  lamblichoe  on  the  My8teri(>s, 
Syneaios  on  the  Philosophor'a  Stone,  the  eleventh  book  of  the 
Mutamorphoeiii  of  Apuleius,  the  life  of  Hai  Ebu  Yokdan.  The 
Ai>ril  number  cootains  a  plea  for  the  ostabiisbment  of  a.  school  of 
philosophy,  chiefly  to  bu  devoted  to  esoteric  theosophy,  to  be 
located  at  "Los  Angelos,  California. 

Arohtv.  fMT  QtxMehtt  der  PhUotophU  is  the  title  of  a  new  quarterly 
to  bo  edited  by  ProfemorsE.  Zeller,  L.  Stein,  H.  Diels,  Dilthey,  and 
n.  Brdmann.  The  history  of  philosophy  has  hitherto  had  no  proper 
or){iui.  Articles  on  these  Bublecta  must  be  sought  in  philologival 
and  tlieoloaiual,  us  well  as  philiosophical  reviews.  These  are  to  be 
united  in  the  new  review,  and  speculative  articles  will  be  escludeil. 
Contributors  may  write  in  German,  Latin,  Italian,  French  or 
English.  About  half  of  each  number  of  the  review  will  be  de- 
voted to  notices  of  current  publications  beArins  on  the  history  of 
phlloaonby.  Each  niiTnber  will  contain  about  150  pag^.  All  com- 
uiunicaUuiia  should  be  addressed  to  E,  Zeller,  4  Magdeburger 
Strnsaii,  Berlin,  or  to  L.  Stein,  Universit^t,  Zurich. 


which  had  Iwen  kept  alive  tliree  months  afier  the  destru'ctii 
}  loft  corvbral  hemisphere  and  thalamus,  that  there  ii 
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nysteui  of  flbres  inleruieiliate  in  position  between  the  pyramid 
n'nd  interolivarv  tract,  nnO  decussating  with  the  former,  apparently 
derived  from  t^e  neuclei  of  the  posterior  columns,  and  running 
with  U»e  latter  oji  Ite  ct*i>hiOiu  course.  It  was  probably  the  discov- 
ery of  similar  Abrua  tliat  leil  Meynert  into  the  formation  of  his 
r  abandoned   view,  regarding  the  sensory   and 


which  Plechslg  exclusively  derived  them. 

During  the  twenty-four  yeat«  ending  ISST,  Dr.  Allen  £tarr,  of 
New  York,  found  16v  cases  of  cerebellar  disease  reported  in  Ameri- 
can literature,  in  40  of  which  symptoms  and  antopsies  were  described 
suftleiently  well  to  warrant  conclusions.  In  tbeee  there  was;  bead- 
lU-heinSS;  insubordination  in  33;  vertl^  in  20;  vomiting  in  18: 
blindnefa  in  14  :  dim  vision  in  ft:  diplopia  or  strabismus  in  7:  deaf- 
ness in  T  ;  hemiplegia  in  9  ;  mental  symptons  in  8  :  puiial  paraly- 
ses in  4^  facial  spasm  or  parervee  in  4;  stupor  in  7;  convnluons  in  1; 
niiinia  id  1 :  sexual  exalement  in  2.  rour  interesting  cases  are 
ileeeribed  in  detail  in  the  same  journal,  (The  Jonm.'il  of  Xervona 
and  Mental  Dtseasee.  April,  ISST).  by  Dr.  SeKuin. 

J.  H.  Lloyd,  in  a  theeis  for  admis^on  into  llie  American  Neuro- 
logical Aasociation,  rabliahed  in  a  late  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Kervons  and  iUtntal  I>ise«ses.  after  a  lone  ezpeeiiion  of  the  mischief 
nf  mettipbrsical  sb«tnctton  in  the  study  e)  mental  phenomeDon, 
concludes  Inat  (h«  doctrine  of  mond  insanity  implies  that  there  is 
a  distinct  moral  faculty  in  the  6«nee  of  a  distinct  ag«nt  which  may 
become  diMased  without  at  all  affecting  the  health  of  other  facnlties. 
It,  anil  a  big  brood  of  special  manias,  is  but  the  creation  of  bod 
M.'ieuc«.  Be  do«s  not  add  thai  the  "tacultr'*  is  also  very  differently 
understood  acMirdtng  *m  the  utilitarian  or  mtaittoual  view  is  ailop- 
tc«l,  which  is  another  a^ument  agaimit  it. 
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Dr.  R.  L.  Parsons,  in  the  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases, 
April,  1887,  summarizes  the  objections  that  have  been  so  often  put 
forth  against  the  term  monomania,  and  recounts  the  different  senses 
in  which  it  has  been  used  since  it  was  first  introduced  bv  Esqnirol. 
The  term  has  been  but  slightly  used  of  late  in  hospital  reports  in 
this  country,  and  with  little  uniformity,  because  its  literal  and 
scientific  meanings  are  so  at  variance.  It  is  especiall]^  inconvenient 
where  often  used,  viz.:  in  courts  of  justice.  Partial  mania  and 
paranoia,  which  have  been  lately  used  in  its  place,  are  also  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  term  oligomania  is  proposed  as  a  term  whose 
obvious  etymology  best  agrees  with  clinical  facts. 

Dr.  Francis  X.  Dercum,  in  an  article  entitled  '^  Facts  and  deduc- 
tions bearing  on  the  action  of  the  nervous  s]^stem,''  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  concludes  that 
considerations  of  embryologv  and  comparative  anatomy,  and 
various  facts  derived  from  other  sources,  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  nervous  system,  though  inextricaoly  complex,  and  com- 
posed of  an  almost  infinite  number  of  parts,  acts  as  a  whole,  and 
that  its  parts  are  so  closely  related  and  interdependent  that  no  one 
part  can  move  unless  every  other  part,  no  matter  how  slightly  or 
now^  profoundly,  moves  also. 

Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr,  in  the  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Dis- 
eases for  February,  1887,  urges  the  more  general  employment  of 
charts,  like  those  of  Erb,  of  electrical  reaction,  especially  in  para- 
lytic and  allied  disorders.  The  author  even  thinks  that  in  recover- 
able cases  these  curves  enable  prognoses  as  to  the  date  of  recovery 
to  be  Quite  exact.  A  simple  chart  is  given  for  illustration,  made  by 
the  aia  of  an  absolute  galvanometer  in  Milliamperes.  The  too  com- 
mon method  of  basing  comparison  on  the  number  of  cells  is  fal- 
lacious, as  their  strength  is  too  variable. 

Dr.  Orgeas,  in  his  book  entitled  La  Pathologie  des  Races  Hu- 
maines  et  la  Prohleme  de  la  Colonisation ^  has  rendered  a  real  ser- 
vice to  anthropologists  and  sociologists.  A  vast  variety  of  facts 
is  passed  in  review  to  illustrate  the  biologic  principle  of  the  non- 
cosmopolitanism  of  man.  Permanent  changes  of  latitude  and 
climate  are  not  permitted  without  deterioration.  A  change  of 
residence  brings  artificial  conditions  of  life.  The  physical  differ- 
ences in  men  are  due  to  adaptation  to  different  environments.  The 
comparative  pathology  of  different  races  is  passed  in  review^  and  an 
important  role  is  ascribed  to  it  in  determining  the  main  facts  of 
history.  What  races  can  best  be  adapted  to  what  alien  climate 
and  by  what  adjustments  this  adaptation  can  be  made  wuth  least 
loss,  is  fast  becoming  a  grave  problem  in  European  statesmanship. 

Dr.  Gell6  prints  in  D Encaphale^  1887,  No.  1,  an  interesting  ab- 
stract of  some  observations  made  by  himself  on  the  role  of  the 
sensibilitv  of  the  tympanum  in  the  orientation  of  sound.  A  sub- 
ject of  Cfharcot's,  on  Whom  the  first  observation  was  made,  was 
afliicted  w^itli  general  anaesthesia  of  the  skin^  extending  to  the  ex- 
ternal meatus  of  the  ear  and  to  the  tympani  of  both  ears,  which 
were  absolutely  insensitive  to  contact  or  to  pain,  while  light  and 
hearing  were  intact,  and  the  patient  preserved  his  intelligence  en- 
tire. With  the  eyes  closed  he  could  hear  well  the  tick  of  a  watch, 
but  found   it   impossible  to  tell   on   which  side   or  in  which  ear. 
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The  experiments  wore  repeated  on  this  and  other  Hubjects  suffer- 
ing from  general  dermal  nnaeatbesia,  and  always  wltn  the  same 
result.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  sensibility  of  the  tympanum  is 
stimulated  by  the  vibrating  current,  and  hence  L-oines  not  only  the 
sense  of  direction,  but  of  exteriority. 


the  Journal  of  Mental 
)w  contains  about  3,000 
lunatics,  of  which, 


A  recent  visit  to  Gheel  is  reported 
Science  by  Dr.  Hack  Tuke.  The  town 
houses,  about  one-third  of  which  4'ecei' 

eluding  a  few  in  a  small  asylum  recently  buiit  tor  those  of  dirty 
habits,  there  are  now  over  1,600.  The  colony  is  under  the  general 
control  of  seven  commissioners,  who  meet  quarterly  and  report  to 
the  minister  of  justices,  and  is  divided  intw  two  wards,  each  under  a 
physician.  Some  of  the  cottages  wliere  the  poorer  patients  are  taken 
m  and  boarded  are  very  humble.  In  the  latter  honses,  where  sev- 
eral patients  are  boarded  out,  is  a  special  attendant.  The  highest 
sum  paid  is  300  pounds  per  year.  The  place  is  not  very  cleanly,  and 
jHilice  r^ulations  do  not  prevent  the  patients  from  enterins;  public 
nouses  woere  drink  is  sold.  The  patients  are  mostly  employed  in 
some  sort  of  labor,  and  offenses  against  morality  are  rare.  There 
has  been  no  homicides  since  1850,  and  no  firea  set  by  patients  for 
many  years.  Suicides  have  been  rare,  and  there  have  been  but 
(liree  or  four  illegitimate  births  for  the  past  ten  years.  Only 
sixty  patients  are  in  the  osylum  itself,  which  was  opened  only  in 
18G1.  The  town  was  famous  as  a  resort  of  lunatics  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  church  of  St.  Ih'raphna,  built  in  that  century,  still 
contains  the  sick  chamber  where  spiritual  treatment  was  admin- 
istered to  lunatics.  An  iron  chair,  attached  to  a  bedstead  for 
restraining  patients  during  the  night,  and  iron  rings  are  in  the 
door  near  the  Sre-place,  to  which  the  patient's  chair,  if  not  the 
patient,  is  secured.  Dr.  Tuke  and  his  party  were  impressed  with 
the  economy  and  the  moral  effects  of  this  system.  The  success 
of  it  cannot  he  jud^ted  by  the  "  Scotch  svstem  "  at  Kennoway  in 
Fifejthire,  which  is  in  many  respects  modeled  after  it.  The  latter 
is  far  smaller,  is  made  up  mostiv  of  chronic  dements,  but  the 
patients  are  more  widelv  scattered  and  more  intelligently  super- 
vised. The  writer  concludes  that  on  the  whole  the  plan  is  not 
desirable  on  any  larse  scale  in  England,  amonz  other  things,  for 
the  detriment  it  involves  to  the  domestic  life  of  the  family  which 
takes  charge  of  the  lunatic. 

Dr.  Francis  Warner's  "  Phyacal  Exprewioii,"  vol.  52,  of  the  inter- 
national science  series,  is  an  original  work  of  much  value  to  the 
psychologist.  The  study  of  motor  functions  seems  more  likely  to 
the  author  to  lead  to  practical  results  than  the  subjective  process  of 
interpretation  of  feelings.  People  fitted  for  self-analysis  are  few 
and  pieculiar,  so  that  only  the  small  part  of  the  field  representing 
this  coincident  peculiarity  has  been  worked  over  by  this  method. 
His  method  tor  screeningdifferent  parts  of  the  face  IS  to  cover  the 
adjacent  parts  with  a  sheet  of  paper.  Irritability  In  children  causes 
the  head  to  rotate,  expressing  negation,  and  drill  in  flexion,  or 
nodding  the  head  induces  a  state  of  acquiescence.  The  relation  of 
hand  postures  to  diseased  states,  and  how  to  get  the  expression  of 
mental  action  long  before  speech  can  disclose  it,  are  points  yet  to 
be  studied.  The  study  of  pnvsiognomv  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
body  is  an  error. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  8ociM  de  Psyehologie  Phynologique  Feb.  28, 1887. 
M.  Babinski  presented  the  results  of  experiments  on  an  ansesthesic 
subject  illustrating  the  survival  of  knowledge  of  the  limbs  and 
knowledge  of  movements  accomplished  after  all  dermal  sensibility 
had  been  totally  lost.  With  the  eyes  of  the  patient  bandaged  the 
arms  could  be  placed  in  any  position  without  any  knowledge  on  his 
part  of  a  change  of  place.  If  his  eyes  were  closed  while  his  hands 
rested  on  his  knee,  they  could  be  lifted  above  his  head  afterwards 
and  he  believed  they  still  rested  on  his  knee.  He  was  very  clumsy 
and  things  slipped  from  his  hands.  With  an  arm  elevated  by  a 
weight  and  puily,  and  being  told  to  touch  his  knee,  he  felt  for  it 
about  his  shoulders.  The  time  taken  to  affect  movements  and 
modifications  of  respiration  seems  the  only  basis  of  such  rudamen- 
tary  judgments  of  the  position  of  his  limbs  as  still  remained. 

Among  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Dr.  Descourtis,  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle on  the  cerebral  thermometer,  arc  the  following :  Sometimes  the 
temperature  reaches  its  maximum  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
and  sometimes  three  or  four  hours  are  required;  sometimes  the 
temperature  itself,  or  its  slow  increase  or  decrease,  is  constant, 
but  often  presents  oscilliations  which  are  commonly  not  regular, 
and  sudden  falls  without  known  cause  often  occur.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  two  sides  often  varies  independently,  and  this  difference 
Beems  greatest  at  low  temperature,  and  sometimes  it  may  rise  on 
one  side  and  fall  on  the  other. 

In  an  extended  series  of  experiments  on  the  mental  represen- 
tation of  space,  in  connection  with  the  feeling  of  effort,  in  the 
Rivista  di  Filosofia  Scientifica,  Mar-Dec.  1886,  E.  Morselli  repro- 
duced lines  of  various  lengths  with  eyes  open  and  closed,  from 
which  he  concludes  that  the  pshcho-physic  law  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  particular  values  about  a  mean  hold  of  representations 
of  space;  that  the  tendency  to  increase  small  and  diminish  large 
distances  holds  of  space  as  of  time;  and  that  the  loss  of  spacial 
representation  after  a  time  illustrates  the  loss  of  memory,  and 
proves  that  the  concept  of  space  is  a  product  of  habit  and  motor 
experience. 

Dr.  Paul  Richer*s  Etude  sur  la  Grande  Hyst^rie  ou  Hystero- 
Epilepsie,  is  a  work  of  great  value  to  the  psychologist,  which, 
however,  appeared  too  early  for  extended  review  in  fliese  pages, 
as  it  reached  its  second  and  greatly  revised  edition  in  1885.  Like 
Charcot,  he  ridicules  the  **  pretendedly  scientific  skeptician,"  which 
ignores  or  even  doubts  the  existence  of  the  strange  phenomenon 
here  systematically  described.  Patients  subject  to  tnese  attacks 
were  more  common  in  France  than  elswhere,  but  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  know  if  it  may  not  also  be  observed  in  the  AVelsh  and 
Irish  branches  of  the  Celtic  Family.  The  stages  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  the  work  is  mainly  devoted  are  :  (1)  prodromata; 
(2)  epileptic  with  tonic  and  clonic  cramp,  and  relaxations  or  resolu- 
tion; (3)  contortions  or  clownism;  (4)  emotional  and  passionate 
attitudes;    (5)  delirium  and  hallucinations. 

Dr.  I.  N.  Ramaer,  inspector  of  asylums  in  Holland,  in  an  article 
on  psychial  analysis  as  the  basis  of  morbid  psychological  diagnosis, 
urges  that  a  careful  study  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  normal  must 
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prGL-ede  that  of  morbid  pByrliologj-.  The  author  Btarls  with  con- 
aciouanees  and  thinks  its  origin  is  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  Iwneath  tiie  median  groove.    The  jusl  aiid 

important  thesis  that  psjchiatrisU  need  psychology  is  nol  very  ade- 
(]uately  represented. 


1  completely 

cured  by  a  draatic  course  of  moral  treatment,  which  consiated  in 
threatening  an  ovarian  enrgical  operation  with  an  elaborate  display 
of  apparatus,  in  applying  a  pretended  cautery,  really  cold,  to  the 
abdomen,  and  in  compelling  the  patient  to  appear  in  public  at  the 
it  of  an  attack. 


Luseana  (Arch,  Iial.  per  le  Mai.  Nerv.)  reporls  experiments  on  a 
surface  of  tho  outer  part  of  the  leg  of  a  female  patient  of  forty-five, 
who  had  lost  the  skin  over  a  surface  of  10  x  12  centimetres,  from 
which  he  concludes  that  discriminative  dermal  sensibility  is  medi- 
ated by  papilary  bodiee,  particularly  Meisner's  corpuscles,  but  that 
the  sense  of  material  contact  is  independent  of  these  bodies.  The 
destruction  of  the  skin  and  its  nerves  has  no  influence  on  the  mus- 
cular sensibility  of  subjacent  contractile  bodies. 

Vega  (-Vrch.  Ital.  per  le  Mai.  Nerv.)  reports  an  interesting  case  of 
fciie  a  9uafr«.  The  father  of  a  woman  of  forty-seven  was  a  found- 
ling, who  devoted  ranch  time  and  labor  to  find  his  true  parents. 
She  talked  mnch  of  this,  and  at  length  thought  herself  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  high  personages.  This  conviction  she  instilled  into  ber 
mother  (2)  and  into  a  lady  whose  servant  she  was,  (3)  and  who 
identified  a  rich  general  as  the  father  of  her  femme  de  chambre.  The 
convictions  persisted  despite  all  disproofs,  and  when  the  author  of 
the  delusion  married,  her  husbana  soon  became  infected  with  the 
monomania.  The  four  had  a  course  of  similar  hallucinations  of 
hearing  and  genernl  sensibility,  erroneous  interpretations,  griev- 
ances, etc.,  and  even  after  separation  tbc  deliriums  continued, 
taking  no  account  of  the  deatn  of  their  assumed  protectors  and 
persecutors. 

Algeri  (Arch.  Ital.  per  le  Mai.  Nerv.)  reports  with  tables  obaerva- 
tionson  314  insane  women  from  fifteen  to  forty- five,  from  which 
he  concludes  that  the  menstruration  ia  almost  always  more  irregular 
with  insane  than  with  sane  women.  In  chronic  psychopathies  and 
in  dementia  menstrual  disturbances  are  more  marked  tnan  in  mel- 
ancholy and  mania  of  recent  origin.  Menstruration  generally  coin- 
cides with  psychopathic  aggravation.  This  relation  is  best  seen  in 
periodic  insanity. 

Guicciardi  and  Taniti  (Rev.  Sperim.  di  Fren.)  tested  the  re- 
action time  of  fourteen  cases  of  chronic  hallucination  of  hearing 
with  systematized  delusion,  and  found  it  to  be  on  the  overaee  117. i> 
thousandths  of  a  second,  as  compared  with  119.5  in  ten  normal  casei. 

Tanzi  and  Eiva  (Riviata  Sperim.  di  Fren.)  observed  103  cases  of 
systematized  delusions  amongT2f)iasaue  patients,  and  infer  that  this 
psychophysic  modality  is  less  frequent  than  might  be  inferred  from 
the  prominent  place  it  occupies  in  the  body  of  psychatry.  Women 
are  leas  liable  to  it  than  men,  aud   it  develops  especially  at  the 
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menopause.  It  is  eminently  a  malady  of  degeneration,  chronic, 
and  of  very  long  evolution.  It  is  neither  uniform  in  its  progress  nor 
is  its  form  fixed,  but  its  metamorphoses  are  extremely  gradual.  It 
is  a  perversion  not  an  enfeeblement  of  the  faculty  of  thought. 

Amadei  and  Tonnini  (Arch.  Ital.  per  le  Mai,  Nerv.)  have  pre- 
{Mured  the  following  classification  of  systematized  delusions  or  paran- 
oia. I.  Degeneration  paranora,  on  the  basis  of  a  congentially 
vicious  organization,  with  somatic  signs  of  hereditary  degeneracy. 
Its  development  may  be  a.  early,  or  b.  late,  and  each  of  these  may 
be  (a)  simple,  ».  e,  with  delirium  of  persecution,  ambition,  religion, 
love.  On  (h)  hallucinnatory,  t.  e,  the  same  as  (a)  with  hypochon- 
driacal symptoms.  II.  Psvcho-neurotic  paranoia.  A.  primary.  B. 
secondary.    Each  with  sub-divisions. 

Baistrocchi  (Rev.  Sperim.  di  Fren.)  has  determined  the  weight  of 
the  white  and  grey  substances  of  the  brain  by  the  aid  of  a  Nichol- 
son monumen&l  aerometer  in  air  and  in  distilled  waters.  The 
density  of  the  entire  encephalon  in  21  men  was  1.0265,  in  twenty-two 
women,  1.0338 ;  of  the  spinal  cord,  1.0387  for  men,  and  1.0448  for 
women.  The  grey  substance  of  the  cortex  is  lightest.  Next  comes 
the  white  cortical  substance,  the  ^ey  of  the  basal  ganglia,  the  cord, 
the  mid-brain  and  cerebellum  which  is  heaviest  of  all.  In  general, 
density  increases  with  absolute  weight.  It  increases  to  the  age  of 
forty,  and  then  steadily  decreases,  while  the  cord  is  at  its  maximal 
density  in  the  foetus. 

Tamburini  and  Riva  (Riv.  Sperim.  di  Fren.^  in  sixty  cases  of  gen- 
eral paralysis  found  lesions  of  the  frontal  looes  in  56  cases,  of  the 
parietal  in  44,  of  the  sphenoidal  in  27,  the  temporal  in  19,  the  occi- 
pital in  9,  and  the  island  in  3. 

Morselli  (Riv.  Sperm,  di  Fren.)  has  applied  the  dynamograph  of 
R^gnier  with  registering  apparatus  to  the  diagnostic  study  of  nerv- 
ous disorders  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  The  normal  curve 
of  the  healthy  subiect  is  not  very  unlike  that  obtained  from  an 
excised  nerve-muscle  preparation ;  the  neuropathic  curves  present 
many  variations  whicn  are  highly  suggestive,  but  we  opine,  not 
sufiiciently  studied  to  present  settled  results  as  yet. 

Musso  (Rev.  Sperm,  di  Fren.)  examined  the  pupils  of  70  epilep- 
tics and  found  them  no  larger  than  normal  individuals.  The 
diameter  in  sanity  oscilates  between  3  and  6  mm.,  with  epileptics 
from  2  to  6  mm.  The  prodromal  stage  of  convulsions  is  often  sig- 
nalized by  remarkable  difference  between  the  diameter  of  the  two 
pupils. 

Adriani  (Rev.  Sperm,  di  Fren.)  argues  that  the  doctor  should 
give  the  same  care  to  the  school  that  a  mother  gives  to  her  child. 
Children  with  hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity  or  general 
neural  weakness,  should  not  be  eaucated  in  schools  with  perfectly 
normal  children,  but  apart  in  special  institutions,  as  they  need  pro- 
phylactic treatment. 

A  remarkable  case  of  hereditary  colored  vision  is  described  in 
The  Rev.  Philos.  for  Feb.,  1887,  in  which  a  father  son  and  daugh- 
ter saw  vowels  and  consonants  similarly  colored. 


Li^beault,  in  his  ConfeuwM  d'  un  Mediein  hypnolUeur,  recounts 
the  different  methods  of  producing  bj^pnotism  that  he  has  nsed. 
Braid'§  fixalion  method  was  found  occaaionall  j  to  cause  convulsioiu. 
and  he  rccommende  gradual  auggeBtion,  drooping  of  IJds,  falling  of 
bead,  heaviness  of  Hda,  etc.  Gradual  awakening  was  also  found  far 
less  productive  of  unpleasant  eensatioDS  than  if  sudden. 

Fioretti,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Archivio  di  Peicbiatria  Science 
Penali,  attempts  to  show  that  in  normal,  pathalogical  aod  hypnotic 
cases  the  given  ami  conscious  motive  is  not  the  real  cause  of  the  act, 
but  a  mode  by  which  the  agent  indulges  the  causal  instinct,  by  ex- 
plaining to  himself  conduct  the  primal  source  of  which  bm  es- 
caped bim.  Thus  the  motive  (or  a  crime  is  not  the  absolute  crite- 
rion of  imputability. 

Lombroso  recounts  some  remarkable  cases  of  memory  of  letters 
and  figures  impressed  hypnoticaliy,  and  enumerates  the  pernicious 
results  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  public  meameriHt  Donato  at  Turin 
alone  as  follows  :  One  of  his  subiecta  was  soon  after  attacked  with 
paresis,  another  while  at  a  theatre  l)ecumecataliptic^  another  thought 
himself  always  hypnotized,  another  fell  into  epiliptic  convulsions; 
a  mathematical  student  could  not  adjust  his  compass  without 
becoming  cataleptic,  and  another  must  run  after  all  carriages  in  the 
street  with  lanterns.  X\\  such  public  exhibitions,  it  is  conclnded, 
should  be  forbidden. 

Danilowsky,  in  a.  late  number  of  the  Archives  Slaves  de  Biolode, 
reached  experimentally  the  conclusion  that  the  stimulating  inSu- 
encQ  which  tbe  hemispheres  exert  on  the  optic  lobes,  hulb  and 
medulla  is  replaced,  after  ablation  of  tbe  hralu  by  increased  exdta- 
bility  of  these  organs  caused  by  excitations  from  the  external  world 
through  the  sensea. 

Jendrassik  in  two  recent  articles  in  the  Archives  de  Neorologie, 
rejects  the  chemical  vaso-motor  and  all  other  current  views,  and 
concludes  that  the  cause  of  hypnotic  phenomenon  ia  loss  or  dimin- 
ution of  association. 

Cappie,  in  Brain,  July  1886,  concludes  that  in  attention  tbe  enceph- 
alic circulation  is  concentrated  in  certain  cells,  and  as  tbe  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  brain  cannot  be  increased  or  diminishsd  other 
parts  of  the  brain  arc  depleted.  In  epileptic  attacks,  moter  cells 
absorb  the  blood,  leaving  llie  cells  in  whicti  consciousness  subsists 
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Ch.  Richet,  (Rev.  Pbilos.,  Jan.,  IS87),  describes  tbe  tvpc^rapbv  of 
certain  neuropathic  subjects  which  gets  into  print,  and  which,  like 
their  writing,  is  often  marked  by  the  moat  bizarre  traits.  In  twelve 
lines  eleven  are  different  kinds  of  type  ;  seventeen  lines  are  from 
twelve  different  fonts,  etc.,  and  compares  with  this  the  style  of  a 
"  certain  contemporary  school  of  noetry,  the  lines  of  which  may  be 
read  in  inverse  order,  so  profoundly  obscure  is  tbe  sense. 

In  an  experiment  mode  on  hysterical  subjects  in  different  states 
of  hypnotism  and  echololia,  and  lately  reported  lo  the  French  So- 
ciety of  Physiological  Psychology,  the  reaction  time  from  ear  to 
mouth  in  the  waking  state  was  thirty-nine  hundredths  of  a  second  ; 
in  somnambulism  thirty-three,  and  in  the  state  of  ccholalia,  hyp- 
notically induced,  but  thirty-one. 
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Peli  compares  the  cephalometry  of  670  lunatics  with  sane  per- 
sons of  the  same  class  and  locality,  and  finds  the  insane  head  ib 
loncer,  higher  and  broader,  and  anomolies  in  the  shape  of  the 
skull  are  three  times  as  frequent,  more  so  in  males  than  in  females, 
and  mostly  in  hereditary  forms. 

Poggi  examined  the  cerebral  convolution  of  fifty  brains  of  the 
insane,  and  found  anomalies  more  common  than  in  the  sane, 
especially  in  the  left  hemisphere.  The  most  frequent  anomaly  is  a 
double  calcarine  fissure,  or  communication  between  the  internal 
occipito-parietal  sulcus  and  the  sulci  of  the  cuneiform  lobule— 40 
per  cent.  Insane  brains  are  particularly  characterized  by  numer- 
ous anastomotic  folds. 

Dr.  Legrain,  in  his  Du  D^lire  chez  les  D^g^n^r^s,  would  substi- 
tute the  term  degenerative  for  hereditary  insanity.  He  describes 
the  physical  and  mental  symptoms  characterizing  such  cases,  and 
describes  them  as  very  slowly  evolving,  taking  on  different  forms 
sometimes  in  rapid  succession,  recovery  from  one  followed  by 
relapse  to  another,  often  attended  by  alcoholism  and  ending  in 
dementia. 

H.  Beannis  reports  in  a  note  in  the  Rev.  Philos.,  March,  1887, 
the  following  experiment:  The  sensibility  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  vocal  cords  of  a  singer  was  destroyed  by  cocaine  with- 
out sensibly  altering  the  accuracy  of  his  song.  From  this  he  con- 
cludes that  there  is  a  muscle-sense  which  plays  its  role  in  giving 
accuracy  to  notes. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Medical  Times  Dr.  L.  W.  Fox  and  G.  M. 
Gould  plead  for  a  law  restraining  peddlers,  jewellers  and  opticians 
from  prescribing  glasses.  Many  cases  of  injury,  often  permanent, 
to  eyes  resulting  from  errors  thus  made  are  cited,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  legal  restrictions  are  as  much  needed  for  the  optician  as  for  the 
druggist. 

Bertillon  proposes  to  identify  criminals  by  measuring  their  height, 
the  head,  length  of  left  arm  and  foot,  and  colors  of  the  right  eye. 
Altogether  these  measurements  have  already  been  the  means  of 
recognizing  over  seven  hundred  rearrested  criminals  without  a 
single  error. 

Jeronimo  Vida  considers  societv  an  organism,  the  individuals 
composing  which  are  related  as  cells  in  the  animal  body,  and  would 
thus  approximate  social  and  biological  sciences.  The  social  indi- 
vidual, however,  is  not  the  single  person,  which,  unlike  the  phvsio- 
logical  cell,  lacks  the  reproductive  function.  This  idea  has  Deen 
long  ago  worked  out  in  far  greater  detail  by  Linienfeld,  Espinas  and 
others. 

Dr.  Christian  argues,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Journal  of  Mental 
Science,  that  general  paralysis  does  not  entail  any  increased  fragility 
of  the  bones,  and  that  osteo-malakia,  when  present,  is  the  result  of 
other  causes.  The  great  number  of  fractures  in  these  cases  is  due 
to  the  great  number  of  falls. 
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206  NOTES. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Cobbold  prints,  in  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  an 
elaborate  plan,  with  cuts,  of  a  model  lunatic  asylum  for  three  or 
four  hunored  patients,  with  an  interesting  discussion  of  other 
plans. 

Montegagga's  La  Physionomie  ei  le$  Sentiments  is  not  only  a  scien- 
tific but  a  most  readable  book.  The  cuts,  by  Hector  Ximends,  are 
a  new  departure  from  the  wearisome  reproductions  of  Lavater,  and 
the  face  is  discussed  feature  by  feature,  in  a  way  which  marks  an 
advance  beyond  both  Darwin  and  Delsarte. 

J.  Heiber^s  Cutaneous  Nerve  Supply,  translated  into  English  bjr 
Wagstaffe,  is  a  small,  useful  book  for  both  students  and  practi- 
tioners. The  plates  are  a  judicious  compromise  between  plainness 
and  literal  reproductions  from  nature. 

Lengelmann's  Idioiophilus  is  a  new,  valuable  and  comprehensive 
work  on  idiocy  by  an  eminent  specialist.  It  is  on  the  whole  the 
best  general  treatise  on  the  subject  since  Segiiin. 
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ON  THE  RELATION  OF  NEUROLOGY  TO 

PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY  HBNBY  H.  DONALDSON,  PH.  D. 


In  the  following  pages  it  is  proposed  to  make  some 
statements  regarding  the  relation  of  neurology  to 
psychology  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
former,  and  also  to  give  a  r6sum6  of  some  rather  recent 
neurological  investigations. 

Anatomical  results  have  a  reputation  for  superior 
credibility,  and  it  is  a  generally  accepted  idea  that 
within  the  limits  of  gross  anatomy  this  reputation  is 
well  grounded ;  but  when  we  glance  at  the  work  in 
minute  anatomy  or  histology,  it  seems  as  though  a 
long  time  must  elapse  before  this  latter  would  be  thus 
honored.  The  field  is  clearing,  however,  and  many 
existing  contradictions  are  rather  apparent  than  real. 

As  the  result  of  a  long  discussion  in  his  last  paper, 
v.Gudden^*^  nevertheless  reaches  the  conclusion:  "  First 
of  all  let  us  have  anatomy,  or  if  physiology  must  come 
first,  then  never  without  anatomical  control."    In  the 
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study  of  the  form  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
ihereie  reason,  then,  for  acceptingtheanatomical  data — 
though  they  are  far  from  perfect — as  the  norm,  and  for 
nieasiiriug  physiological  results  by  them.  It  follows 
from  this  that  the  more  accurate  the  standard  the  surer 
tlie  progress. 

The  anatomy  of  the  central  nervous  system  is  to-day 
largely  topographical.  The  units  are  groups  of  cells 
and  bundles  of  fibres,  and  the  question  to  be  answered  is, 
as  a  rule,  how  these  are  united.  The  methods  employed 
to  determine  the  correlation  of  function  with  form  are 
the  association  of  the  failure  of  some  function  with  the 
failure  of  some  part,  or  the  development  of  the  func- 
tion with  the  development  of  the  part.  At  the  outset 
this  investigation  is  balked  both  from  the  clinical  and 
experimental  sides  by  those  cases  where  loss  of  nervous 
substance  is  not  apparently  associated  with  any  or 
with  a  corresponding  functional  disturbance;  but  these 
cases,  anomalous  as  they  at  first  appear,  will  without 
doubt  become  clear  under  proper  anatomical  investi- 
gation, coupled,  as  it  must  be,  with  a  much  finer 
analysis  of  function  than  is  now  in  use.  It  is  in  this 
direction  that  much  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  improve- 
ment of  psycho-physical  methods. 

Ijeaving  those  experiments  which  have  localization 
as  their  aim,  there  arises  a  further  question.  Given  a 
group  of  cells  with  a  definite  function,  what  is  the 
fundamental  difference  between  this  group  and  others 
with  a  different  function  ?  This  leads  to  the  much  less 
worked,  and  as  yet  less  fruitful,  field  in  neurology — 
the  characteristics  of  the  cell  itself. 

The  first  steps  here  are  the  study  of  the  form  and 
chemistry  of  the  cell.  We  need  not  stop  at  this  point, 
however,  but  at  once  go  on  to  ask  how  far  we  may 
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reasonably  hope  to  carry  this  investigation — to  inquire 
what  aid  psychology  is  to  expect  from  neurology  in 
ultimate  analysis,  and  whether  it  will  ever  come  to 
pass  that  from  the  morphological  characteristics  of  the 
cell  its  function  can  be  inferred.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  thus  far  the  attempts  to  infer  even  from  the 
general  form  of  the  brain  to  the  grade  of  intelligence 
have  failed,  and  yet  that  appears  to  be  one  of  the  least 
difficult  questions  that  wait  for  an  answer.  It  may 
therefore  be  asked  whether,  without  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  solve  any  world-riddle,  with  failures  in  correla- 
tion in  full  view,  is  it  worth  while  to  pursue  neurology 
as  an  aid  to  psychology?  An  answer  based  on  the 
following  facts  may  be  given  in  the  affirmative.  Neu- 
rology is  the  common  factor  of  most  of  the  approaches 
to  psychology.  The  comparative,  the  developmental, 
the  anthropological,  the  morbid,  and  the  experimental 
methods  all  have  it  as  a  point  of  departure,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed  that  further  anatomical  knowledge 
will  give  us  an  insight  into  the  working  of  the  central 
nervous  system  far  deeper  than  that  which  we  now 
possess ;  that  we  may  learn  to  associate  certain  cell 
changes  with  the  exhibition  of  certain  functions,  and 
that  at  present  we  have  no  reason  to  fix  a  limit  beyond 
which  the  method  may  not  be  carried.  Accurate  neural 
anatomy  must  therefore  go  hand  in  hand  with  accurate 
psychological  analysis. 

An  account  of  some  recent  observations  in  this  field, 
though  fragmentary,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  tend- 
ency of  investigation  in  it.  The  contributions  come 
from  various  sources.  The  anatomists,  the  physiolo- 
gists, the  psychiatrists,  and  the  morphologists  are  all 
concerned.  The  physiological  work  has  thus  far  been 
crippled  by  the  lack  of  anatomical  control ;  the  pro- 
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>r  centres  of  the  brain 
■^t  Iiavo  a  more  generalized 
■•ly  lie  the  seat  of  the  imper- 
wlMcIi  ai'pear  to  exist  in  this 
1  ni  from  one  point  of  view, 
rnfftex.  that  is,  the  voluntary 
Drdinate.  ^vhile  looked  at  from 


oliiTitary  impulses  as  it  does 

in  Htib-fuirebral  centres.     We 

m=r  ^**     ipineiit  i)f  the  nervous  system 

;  .ot  an  evolution  in  the  sense  of 

■  uuturali»ts,  namely,  differences 

•ub  ramaining    the  same ;    but    all 

rt   mo8t  marked    alteration  in  the 


^viunb  and  physiological  value  of  the 
<  (  is  an  idea  as  old  as  Aristotle,  that 
<.Lii  one  adequate  means  of  defense,  or, 
V  "(.rally,  have  but  one  apparatus  for 
i^.     The  activities  of  an  animal  are 
:  I  Illy  voluntiiry,  but  the  proportions 
III  passing  from  a  fish  to  man  we 
Uii)  increaine  in  the  voluntary  control, 
to  the  principle  above  stated,  we  should 
we  find— a  most  notable    decrease  in 
lupmont.      If  that  were  not  the  case  we 
i  in  man  the  nervous  system  differentiated 
linus.  that  is,  a  double  apparatus  for  the 
^,  which  approaches  the  impossible.    This 
.  L.i  application  to  the  recent  work  on  locallza- 
•  itbout  the  visual  centres  in  the  cortex  a  man 
jiee  at  all ;  a  dog  can  perhaps  see  a  trifle,  a 
.note,  and  soon.     This  fact  receives  its  expla- 
in that,  the  more  the  functions  are  pushed  into 
f '^z,the  more  the  lower  centres  become  dependent 
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on  it  for  their  very  existence,  80  that  removal  of  the 
cortex  is  followed  by  the  degeneration  of  these  lower 
centres  in  man  and  the  higher  mammals,  while,  as  we 
descend  the  animal  series,  these  centres  become  less 
and  less  dependent  on  the  cortex  and  better  able  to  act 
alone,  as  in  the  frog  and  fish.  Thus  the  ability  to  use 
the  lower  centres  of  vision  alone  appears  inverse  to  the 
cortical  development, 

A  justifiable  complaint  is  made  against  the  lack  of 
anatomical  control  in  the  majority  of  the  physiological 
experiments.  This  is  due  to  the  practical  difficulties 
in  making  such  a  control,  which  are  plain  to  any  one 
who  knows  what  control  means.  The  matter  has  been 
of  late  slightly  improved,  both  Munk  and  Goltz  having 
turned  over  the  brains  of  carefully  observed  animals  to 
anatomists.  But  this  at  best  is  the  sporadic  exhibi- 
tion of  a  virtue  which  should  be  systematic.  It  is  in  a 
high  degree  naive  for  an  operator  to  maintain  that  a 
given  animal  kept  alive  after  operation  has  suffered  a 
loss  of  brain  substance  which  is  fully  represented  by 
what  was  removed  at  the  operation,  and  then  to  make 
this  assumption  the  basis  for  further  inference.  In 
every  case  the  secondary  degenerations  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  laws  of  secondary  degeneration  from 
the  cortex  are  not  yet  well  enough  known  to  i>ermit  in 
most  cases  a  reliable  inference  from  the  injury  alone. 
Even  the  brains  of  dogs  operated  on  by  Munk,  where 
the  operation  is  precise  and  elegant  in  the  highest 
degree,  show  changes  which  can  only  be  made  out 
from  sections. 

To  turn  to  the  anatomical  side.  It  is  from  the  method 
of  v.  Gtudden  that  the  most  is  to  be  hoped  at  present, 
or  it  would  be,  perhaps,  better  to  define  it  as  the 
"experimental -anatomical  method,"  for,  strictly  speak- 
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ing,  that  of  v.  Qudden  implies  the  use  of  new-bom  or 
very  young  animals,  and  the  results  thus  obtained 
differ  somewhat  from  those  gotten  by  experiment  on 
adults.  The  g^st  of  this  method  is  the  artificial  devel- 
opment of  atrophies.  But  the  very  means  which  is 
here  used  to  unravel  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the 
centres  is  itself  a  legitimate  object  for  experimentation. 
Far  too  little  is  known  of  the  real  significance  of 
degeneration  to  make  it  a  perfectly  safe  means  by 
which  to  study  other  problems. 

While  speaking  of  methods  we  may  mention  that  of 
Flechsig,  or  the  method  of  tracing  fibre  bundles  by  the 
development  of  their  medullary  sheaths.  The  assump- 
tions on  which  this  proceeds  are  that  the  fibres  forming 
a  bundle  physiologically  distinct  assume  their  medul- 
lary sheaths  at  one  time,  and  that  the  fibres  surround- 
ing them,  but  physiologically  different,  do  not  get  their 
sheaths  at  the  same  time.  These  assiunptions  are, 
however,  largely  open  to  investigation,  and  it  would 
increase  confidence  in  the  results  thus  obtained  if  the 
details  of  the  process  were  more  clearly  known. 

As  to  anatomical  results,  those  of  v.  Monakow^*^  are 
specially  important,  from  the  care  and  deliberation 
which  characterize  the  work.  In  rabbits  he  has  dem- 
onstrated the  representation  of  the  cortex  in  the  optic 
thalamus.  When  a  portion  of  cortex  is  removed,  a 
part  of  the  thalamic  ganglia  atrophies,  and  the  rela- 
tion is  a  fixed  one.  So  far  as  tested,  similar  relations 
hold  for  man  also.  The  idea  of  such  a  representation 
had  earlier  been  put  forward  by  Luys,  but  without 
any  experimental  proof.  This  demonstration  is  very 
suggestive,  for  not  only  have  we  the  notion  of  the 
representation  of  the  cortex  in  the  optic  thalamus,  but, 
as  cells  in  the  latter  atrophy  on  the  removal  of  the 
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cortex,  they  cannot,  in  mammals  as  low  as  rabbits, 
functionate  alone,  and  must  be  regarded  as  intimately 
asHociated  with  the  cortex. 

General  notions  of  much  value  hare  oome  from  Gas- 
kell's"*  attempt  to  bring  the  Bympathetic  system  into 
bne,  and  the  introduction  of  some  order  and  method 
into  that  [Hirtion  of  the  nervous  system  has  been  a  very 
solid  contribution.  At  the  same  time  the  spinal 
(ganglia,  and  those  along  the  cerebral  nerves  and  in  the 
sympathetic,  are  still  riddles,  and  while  they  remain 
without  explanation,  it  may  seem  a  trifle  overhasty  to 
rush  on  to  the  anatomy  of  such  complicated  structures 
as  the  brain  and  cord.  No  one  doubts  the  value  of 
comparative  anatomy  for  this  work,  but  it  might  be 
wise  to  extend  the  comparison  line  into  the  inverte- 
brates. Dominated  by  the  medical  idea  that  the  study 
of  these  things  rapidly  decreases  in  value  as  we  pass 
from  man  downwards,  and  having  a  more  or  less 
defined  feeling  that  the  invertebrates  were  intended  by 
Providence  for  the  use  of  the  morphologists  alone,  neu- 
rologlHts  have  until  recently  neglected  this  division ; 
yet  it  is  in  the  arthropoda  that  the  widest  divergence 
in  sense  development  among  nearly  related  forms  is  to 
be  found,  correlated  with  differences  in  the  aupra- 
oesophageal  ganglia.  This  ganglion,  in  some  ants,  has 
u  cortex,  and  in  so  far  deserves  to  rank  as  a  brain. 

To  those  acquainted  with  histological  literature  the 
work  of  Golgi'"  is  probably  familiar.  The  essential 
point  of  his  technical  method  is  the  staining  of  nerve 
cells  with  silver  nitrate  or  mercuric  chloride,  while  the 
surrounding  substance  remains  unstained.  The  cell 
and  its  prolongations  thus  stand  out  like  a  silhouette. 
The  cell  structure  is  unfortunately  lost  by  this  treat- 
ment, but  the  prolongations  are  beautifully  exhibited. 
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The  notion  of  cell  prolongations  and  their  significance, 
previous  to  Golgi,  may  be  stated  as  follows :  These 
cells  were  considered  to  have  one  imbranched  prolong- 
ation, the  axis-cylinder  process,  which  continued  itself 
into  a  nerve  fibre.  The  other,  the  so-called  proto- 
plasmic processes,  were  branched  and  were  thought  to 
anastomose.  Golgi's  preparations  show  first  that  the 
axis  cylinder,  which  is  wonderfully  demonstrated,  is 
always  branched,  and  second,  that  the  protoplasmic 
processes  do  not  anastomose.  Since  they  generally 
trend  toward  bloodvessels,  Golgi  looks  upon  them  as 
nutritive  arms. 

To  return  to  the  axis-cylinder  processes  :  These  are 
not  all  alike.  Two  types  are  recognized,  and  the 
typical  forms  are  perfectly  distinct.  The  first  is  that 
in  which  the  axis  cylinder,  maintaining  its  identity, 
gives  off  fine  lateral  branches.  The  second  is  that  in 
which  the  branching  is  profuse  and  rapid  and  in  a 
short  space  the  identity  of  the  axis  cylinder  is  lost  in  a 
network.  Cells  of  these  types  are  found  separated  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  brain.  On  examining  the 
spinal  cord  it  is  found  that  the  cells  in  the  anterior 
comua  belong  to  the  first  type,  while  those  in  the  pos- 
terior belong  to  the  second.  It  was  this  observation 
which  led  Golgi  to  develop  the  theory  that  the  cells  of 
the  first  type  were  motor  and  those  of  the  second  sen- 
sory in  function.  For  the  moment  accepting  this  view, 
there  still  remains  to  be  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
branches  from  the  axis  cylinder  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  cells  of  the  second  type  are  joined  with  the 
periphery.  Golgi  thinks  that  it  must  be  through  the 
anastomoses  of  the  branches  from  the  axis  cylinder 
that  the  several  cells  are  put  into  communication  with 
one  another.     All  the  branches  from  the  axis  cylinders 
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of  the  flrat  type  are  thus  used,  but  only  a  part  of  those 
of  the  second.  When  an  entering  fibre  loses  its 
medullary  sheath  it  becomes  essentially  an  axis 
cyhnder,  and  by  this  method  stains  as  such,  so  that 
fibres  in  this  condition  can  be  followed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  cells.  In  the  posterior  comua  of  the 
cord  there  are  fibres  which  thus  enter  and  break  up 
into  a  network  analogous  to  that  of  the  axis  cylinder 
of  the  cells  of  the  second  type.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  network  is  in  connection  with  the  network  of  the 
cells,  and  that  at  this  point  the  isolated  conduction 
ceases  and  the  fibre  is  connected  not  with  one  cell  but 
with  a  group.  According  to  this  idea  we  have  to  deal 
with  groups  of  cells  instead  of  siugle  ones,  and  the  ex- 
plaining power  of  such  a  view  is  considerable.  It 
would  have  been  scarcely  worth  while  to  dwell  on 
these  observations  of  Golgi  if  they  were  questionable. 
So  far  as  his  facts  and  plates  go  they  are  perfectly  reli- 
able, and  he  understands  as  clearly  as  others  where 
the  facts  leave  off  and  speculation  commences.  These 
results  have  gotten  into  our  literature  only  somewhat 
recently,  and  in  order  to  show  that  the  ideas  have  not 
grown  up  in  a  night,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Golgi's 
first  investigation  with  this  method  was  published  in 
1874,  and  from  that  time  up  to  188f>  he  has  been  more 
or  less  occupied  in  these  researches. 

This  method  is  selective.  Not  all  the  cells  are  stained  ; 
in  fact,  as  a  rule,  only  a  small  proportion  is  affected. 
If  now  the  reaction  is  a  chemical  one,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  those  cells  which  stain  are  in  a  peculiar  chemical 
condition,  and  this  suggests  that  changes  in  the  nutri- 
tive state  of  brain  might  alter  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  stained. 

In  this  connection  at  least  a  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  modifications  of  the  above  method  by 
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Mondino,  a  pupil  of  Golgi.  He  found  that  if  sufficient 
time  was  allowed,  whole  human  brains  could  be  stained 
throughout  by  mercuric  chloride.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  will  give  a  means  of  following  out  cell  connec- 
tions equal  to  any  now  used,  but  thus  far  it  has  not 
been  put  to  the  test. 

It  was  necessary  to  wait  until  something  had  been 
said  of  the  experimental  method  in  anatomy  and  of 
Golgi's  results  before  referring  to  the  conclusions  of 
Forel,^'^  which  involve  both.  Making  use  of  two 
guinea  pigs,  he  removed  the  facial  nerve  in  one  by 
pulling  it  out  at  the  point  where  it  emerges  from  the 
base  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  other  where  it  emerges 
from  the  skull  he  sectioned  it.  In  the  first  animal  the 
nucleus  atrophied  completely  ;  in  the  second  there  was 
some  atrophy,  but  many  cells  and  fibres  were  simply 
shrunken,  the  difference  between  the  two  nerves  and 
nuclei  in  the  two  animals  being  very  marked.  His 
conclusion  from  this  is  that  the  cell  and  its  fibre  con- 
sidered as  one  organism  can,  like  any  other  individual, 
lose  a  part  of  itself  without  being  killed  or  seriously 
disabled,  but  as  the  relative  size  of  the  part  removed 
becomes  greater,  the  injury  to  the  remaining  part 
becomes  more  marked,  until  finally,  if  enough  be 
removed,  the  remainder  will  die.  According  to  this 
view,  when  the  facialis  has  been  separated  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  enough  has  been  removed  to  kill  the 
remaining  part,  but  when  it  is  separated  at  the  point 
of  emergence  from  the  skull,  the  part  removed  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  only  a  severe  disturbance  in  the  fibres 
and  cells,  and  not  their  death.  As  is  plain,  this  is 
rather  a  suggestion  than  an  explanation ;  but  it  is  a 
valuable  one.  Here  is  an  attempt  to  give  some  meaning 
to  the  ** nutritive  centre"  theory  and  the  notions  of 
degeneration  involved  in  it. 
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To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  fibres  ending  in  a  net- 
work, which  Golgi  finds  in  the  posterior  comua  of  the 
cord.  Most  probably,  according  to  Forel,  these  fibres 
arise  from  peripheral  cells,  and  the  network  repre- 
sents the  termination  in  the  cord  of  a  fibre  which  has 
travelled  from  a  peripheral  cell  through  the  posterior 
roots  to  the  cord.  But  this  is  analogous  to  the  cell  of 
the  first  type,  which  sends  the  main  stem  of  its  axis- 
cylinder  process  directly  by  a  fibre  to  a  muscle,  there 
to  end  in  a  network.  The  picture  that  we  have  then, 
in  its  simplest  form,  is  that  of  a  central  or  motor  cell 
sending  its  axis  cylinder  toward  the  periphery  and 
there  forming  a  network,  while  the  peripheral  sensory 
cell  sends  its  axis  cylinder  toward  the  centre  and  there 
likewise  forms  a  network.  Both  sensory  and  motor 
cells  are  then  of  Golgi's  first  type.  But  there  are  still 
the  cells  of  the  second  type  left  over — cells  which  may 
be  conceived  of  as  modified  from  the  first  by  the  exces- 
sive shortening  of  that  part  of  the  axis  cylinder  which 
would  represent  the  nerve,  thus  bringing  the  terminal 
network  close  to  the  body  of  the  cell.  These  need  to 
be  accounted  for.  If  Forel's  idea  is  correct  they  are  to 
be  designated  as  central  cells,  the  function  being  in- 
determinate. Their  relation  to  the  fibres  is  further 
borne  out  by  the  way  they  react  when  the  nerve  is 
sectioned.  It  is  known  that  the  disturbance  caused  in 
a  nucleus  by  the  removal  of  a  sensory  nerve  differs 
from  that  following  the  removal  of  a  motor  nerve.  In 
the  former  case  it  is  rather  a  shrinking  than  a  true 
degeneration  of  the  cells  which  occurs.  This  is  some- 
what explained  by  supposing  the  connection  with  the 
fibres  to  be  that  assumed  by  Golgi  and  Forel,  or  at 
least  by  supposing  the  manner  of  connection  in  the 
two  cases  to  be  different.     Objections  are  not  wanting 
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to  these  views,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  supported 
by  the  recent  observations  of  His^'^  on  the  human 
embryo,  where  the  developing  sensory  cells  in  the 
spinal  ganglia  send  their  processes  in  toward  the 
centre. 

The  above  summarizes,  in  a  way  confessedly  incom- 
plete, certain  recent  advances  in  neurology,  with  a  view 
to  indicating  what  the  field  is  and  what  some  of  the 
results  are.  If  the  idea  be  admitted  that  pyschic 
activity  is  conditioned  by  anatomical  structure,  then 
these  results  have  a  significance  for  psychology. 
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INSISTENT  AND  FIXED  IDEAS. 


The  student  of  introspective  psychology  must  assume 
a  etandard  of  cerebral  and  mental  health  as  the  basis 
of  bis  study.  It  must  be  sought  in  the  healthy  mind 
in  a  healthy  brain  :  these  are  the  inseparable  subjects 
of  the  inquiry. 

The  student  of  insanity  must  assume,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  same  standard  of  soundness  for  that  which  is 
insane,  and  he  must  study  it  in  the  terms  of  psychol- 
ogy :  and  the  physiological  basis  is  definite  enough,  if 
the  communications  with  it  are  maintained,  to  permit 
safe  and  even  bold  excursions  among  the  dangers  of 
error  that  beset  the  path  of  the  purely  intuitional 
school.  With  practical  reference  to  such  a  standard, 
modern  psychiatry  has  the  credit  of  having  differ- 
entiated two  general  groups  of  idiopathic  mental  dis- 
orders. The  first  group  includes  those  that  may 
happen  to  any  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  brain,  and 
are  manifested  in  typical  and  regular  forms  and  courses 
of  mental  phenomena.  The  other  contains  those  that 
occur  in  imstable  minds  correlative  to  constitutional 
brain  defect — hereditary  or  acquired — and  that  are 
manifested  in  more  or  less  irregular  forms  in  which 
the  phenomena  are  made  distinctive  by  being  modified 
and  varied  in  their  order  and  degree  from  those  in  the 
first  group.     The  term  "ordinary  insanity"  has  been 
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applied  to  the  disorders  that  spring  from  a  relatively 
sound  physical  basis.  The  modem  use  of  the  term 
*' paranoia"  has  been  gradually  enlarged  till  it  tends 
to  include  all  manifestations  of  hereditary  and  ac- 
quired chronic  instability  of  mind.  Thus  there  may 
be  "ordinary  insanity"  in  relation  to  the  healthy 
brain,  and  "paranoia"  in  the  unstable  mind  and 
defective  brain.  The  general  relation  of  these  phys- 
ical and  psychical  elements  may  thus  be  stated  in 
terms  of  function:  as  the  stable  mind  is  to  the  unstable 
one,  so  are  the  disorders — psychoses — incident  to  the 
former,  to  the  degenerative  psychoses  in  the  latter — 
or  so  is  ordinary  insanity  to  paranoia. 

While  pathology  and  psycho-physics  are  striving  to 
let  in  the  light  upon  the  mechanism  of  mental  phe- 
nomena, the  clinical  student  must  not  wait  for  their 
guidance.  His  work  is  as  essential  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  truth,  and  his  data  are  definite,  tangible,  and 
constant  enough  to  endow  them  with  scientific  values. 
The  science  of  psycho-pathology  deals  directly  with 
the  central  object  itself ;  the  mind  is  the  man,  and  the 
conservation  of  mental  integrity  is  the  aim.  In  the 
minute  study  of  the  psychical  elements  involved  the 
clinical  student  has  in  his  field  as  important  a  branch 
of  the  new  psychology  as  the  pathologist  or  the  psycho- 
physicist  ;  all  must  work  together  in  the  solution  of 
the  problems. 

The  recent  words  of  Sir  James  Paget,  upon  another 
subject,  are  as  applicable  here,  that  the  sick-room  is 
a  laboratory  with  its  crucial  experiments  as  real  as 
those  in  which  "  culture  experiments  "  are  instituted 
in  bacteriology.  Kraepelin,  speaking  of  natural  science 
as  the  great  method  in  medicine,  says  that  "  only  by 
the  inner  connection  of  brain  pathology  with  psycho- 
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pathology  can  we  succeed  in  finding  the  laws  of  the 
reciprocal  relation  between  somatic  and  psychic  dis- 
turbance, and  thus  get  to  a  really  deeper  understand- 
ing of  the  phenomena  of  insanity."'  Sir  J.  Crichtou 
Browne  strongly  stated,  in  1878,  the  absurdity  of  rest- 
ing upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of  brain-cells,  or  of 
the  deviations  from  healthy  mental  states  in  which 
insanity  consists.  Advancement  must  be  made  on 
both  these  lines,  which  must  converge  and  unite. 
"But,"  he  also  says,  "in  that  particular  branch  of 
psychology  that  is  conversant  with  morbid  mental 
states,  little  or  no  work  is  being  done  in  Great  Britain. 
In  the  literature  of  insanity  of  to-day  there  is  no 
attempt  at  mental  analysis,  and  only  a  most  perfunc- 
tory attempt  at  a  elaseitication  of  the  expressions  and 
pi-oducts  of  the  disease'd  mind."'*  Exner  also,  in  his 
remarkable  study  of  cerebral  localization,  found  reason 
to  complain  of  the  inadequacy  with  which  clinical 
symptoms  are  described  in  asylum  reports." 

To  a  better  purpose  is  Kandinsky's  very  full  ami 
exceptionally  fine  study  of  three  cases  of  hallucina- 
tions. He  says:  "What  is  wanted,  first  of  all,  is  a 
severe,  accurate  and  detailed  study  of  the  phenomena 
of  hallucinations,  and  but  very  few  (three  by  Sander 
and  one  by  Pick)  have  been  studied  with  suflficieut 
care.'  In  modem  psychiatry  there  is  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  return  to  the  study  of  psychical  phenomena 
and  to  break  away  somewhat  from  the  dicta  of  the 
cerebralists.     Insanity,  in  its  origin  at  least,  may  be 


'  Kraepelin,  Compendium  der  PtyehiatrU,  1883,  p.  3, 
'Presidential  A ild rest),  British  Medico-Paychological  ABsouiat 
Journal  o/MenUil  ScUnet,  Ot-l.,  1878, 

'  lixner,  LoealUation  der  Fanetionrn,  1881,  pauim. 
'Kandiniiky,  Krititehe  vad  Klinuche  Beirarhiaiiffen,  lR8a,  ji.  2^1 
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as  much  a  matter  of  disorder  of  the  mmd  as  of  disease 
of  the  brain.* 

Accepting  the  proposition  that  every  manifestation 
of  mind  is  correlated  to  a  definite  mode  and  sphere  of 
brain  activity,  and  the  aim  being  a  convention  of  the 
two  lines  of  study,  the  indications  are  plain  to  the 
alienist.  Psycho-pathology  demands,  upon  one  of 
these  lines,  careful  and  detailed  analyses  of  morbid 
psychical  reactions.  This  article  is  an  attempt  to 
comply  with  that  demand. 

From  the  clinical  point  of  view  the  student  finds 
himself  in  a  region  of  ever-widening  interest  and  nov- 
elty, for  so  much  of  it  is  unexplored.  In  examining 
these  products,  some  salient  or  eccentric  growth  bringps 
to  light  or  emphasizes  common  factors  of  the  whole 
that  would  otherwise  remain  obscure.  The  infinite 
variety  of  the  human  mind  is  in  nowise  more  plainly 
revealed  than  in  its  aberrations.  In  the  whole  range 
of  its  special  powers  or  qualities  they  may  become, 
singly  or  in  groups,  more  conspicuous  by  their  relative 
luxuriance  or  exaggeration,  or  by  their  absence  or 
weakness  and  impairment.  In  the  broad  borderland 
of  minor  and  partial  aberrations  there  is  an  instructive 
field  for  study.  At  the  points  of  departure  from  the 
normal  states  of  mind  is  to  be  sought  the  genesis  of 
mental  disorders,  and  their  nature  is  shown  by  the 
study  of  their  origins.  The  nature  also  of  the  normal 
faculties  themselves  may  be  thus  made  clearer. 

A  most  fertile  source  of  such  knowledge  is  to  be 
found  in  that  great  group  of  limited  disorders  of 
ideation  called  **  fixed  ideas."  In  the  understanding 
of  these  affections  a  great  advance  has  been  made 
within  the  last  few  years.     They  have  been  studied, 


'Cf.  Savage,  Insanity,  1884,  pp.  4,  21. 
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especially  by  the  Germans,  French,  and  Italians, 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  many  names  given  to 
different  varieties,  but  it  remained  for  Tamburini'  to 
show  the  common  relation  of  these  affections  under 
the  term  Zivangstmrstellungen,  first  applied  by  Krafft- 
Ebing.  They  include  the  "metaphysical  insanity," 
"insanity  of  doubting,"  and  the  many  forms  of 
"  fears  "  of  places  and  things. 

Kandinsky  mentions  the  difficulties  of  getting  the 
intelligent  co-operation  of  patients  in  his  studies  of 
hallucinations.  The  importance  of  the  study  of  *'  im- 
perative conceptions  "  is  as  great ;  and  while  its  profit 
may  be  relatively  mucb  greater  as  touching  earlier 
stages  or  less  degrees  of  aberration,  in  these  cases  also 
the  comparative  integrity  of  the  intelligence,  except 
as  specially  involved,  is  a  great  aid.  It  is  curiously 
possible  to  enucleate,  as  it  were,  certain  well  defined 
ideas  and  feelings,  and  to  study  their  reactions 
between  each  other  and  the  will. 

The  general  characteristics  of  "the  cases  yet  de- 
scribed "  are  thus  briefly  stated  by  Tamburini :  "  Ist. 
That  side  by  side  with  a  fixed  idea  which  is  accom- 
panied by  fears  more  or  less  distressing,  and  an  over- 
powering impulsion  to  certain  acts,  consciousness  of 
the  absurdity  of  such  acts  usually  remains  complete. 
2d.  That  in  all  there  is  an  almost  absolute  impotence 
of  the  will,  not  only  to  control  the  absurd  ideas,  but 
also  an  irrestrainable  tendency  to  those  acts.  3d. 
That  in  almost  all  the  cases  there  was  a  very  conspic- 
uous hereditary  predisposition  to  psychopathic  dis- 
orders." 


'  Senitta  Sperimcntale  di  Freaiatria^  Fascicolo  1,  1883.     TrBnelnted 
by  Joseph  Workman,  M.  D.,   Alienist  and    Keurologist,  Janimry, 
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A  varied  collection  of  cases  of  these  affections  has 
afforded  the  writer  a  study  of  great  interest  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  these  cases  the  relation  seems 
to  be  cleariy  shown  of  these  limited  ideational  dis- 
orders to  primary  delusional  insanity,  as  indicated  by 
Westphal's  designation  of  them  as  "  abortive  mono- 
mania.'* Not  only  this,  but  in  my  observations  there 
appears  to  be  ample  evidence  that  there  may  be  every 
degree  of  development  of  these  disorders,  from  the 
slightest  departure  from  normal  intellection  to  pro- 
nounced delusional  conceptions.  Also,  that  instead  of 
passing  in  the  typical  way  from  stage  to  stage,  the 
process  may  be  arrested  at  any  point  in  its  progress 
and  remain  at  a  chronic  stasis  during  the  remainder  of 
a  lifetime.  There  is  a  multitude  of  the  cases  of  the 
minor  degree  which,  as  far  as  they  go,  have  all  the 
essential  characteristics  of  "  fixed  ideas,"  but  in  which 
the  "idea"  is  not  so  ** fixed"  as  to  be  always  domi- 
nant ;  it  can  be  resisted  more  or  less  successfully  at 
will,  in  the  milder  cases,  which  are  in  a  large  majority. 
The  ideas  are  simply  insistent,  and  the  term  '*  insistent 
ideas"  is  here  proposed  as  being  the  more  generic, 
and  as  including  all  forms,  some  of  which  become 
"  imperative  "  and  "  fixed."  Here  the  words  "  idea " 
and  **  fixed  idea"  are  distinctive,  in  contrast  with 
"delusion"  or  "fixed  and  limited  delusion."  The 
one  is  not  a  belief,  while  the  other  has  attained  the 
pronounced  degree  of  an  insane  belief. 

Again,  contrary  to  the  conclusions  of  writers  on 
the  subject,  it  would  appear  that  these  affections  are 
not  "  chiefly  limited  to  a  constitutional  origin,  espec- 
ially to  heredity."  Here  arises  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting questions.  Primary  systematized  delusions  so 
characterize  paranoia,  and  so  close  is  the  relation 


between  them  and  fixed  ideas  or  imperative  concep- 
tione,  that  these  alBO  are  included  in  paranoia  by 
many  writers,  with  the  implication  that  these  affec- 
tions always  signify  a  constitutional  origin  in  either 
acquired  or  hereditary  defect.  But  degenerative 
psychoses  are  not  manifestations  of  new  powers 
acquired  by  morbidity  in  the  organism :  there  is  not 
more  mind  in  the  paranoiac  brain.  The  criterion  of 
insanity  is  not  essentially  the  formulation  of  incon- 
gruous, "insane"  conceptions  —  this  is  common 
enough  in  the  sane  mind  and  healthy  brain,— witness 
dreams,  the  play  of  the  imagination,  etc.  The  inability 
to  correct  some  of  these,  or  to  inhibit  others,  consti- 
tutes the  insanity.  Of  unperative  conceptions  we 
should  expect,  a  priori,  to  find  that  the  conceptions 
are  common  enough  to  sound  minds.  But  where,  in 
the  scale  of  increasing  insistence,  fixedness,  or  im- 
perativeness, does  evidence  begin  of  their  having  a 
paranoiac  basis  of  hereditary  or  acquired  defect  and 
mental  instability  ?  So,  too,  of  systematized  delu- 
sions ;  if  but  rare  in  a  sound  mind,  this  Is  enough  to 
establish  the  premise. 

Proper  conservation  demands  at  least  a  stay  of 
inferences  and  implications  in  this  matter.  It  might 
be  expected  to  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  insistent 
and  fixed  ideas,  especially  in  their  milder  and  often 
"corrected  "  forms,  are  common  to  healthy  minds  and 
brains,  or  to  those  which  have  no  more  "  acquired 
instability  "  or  neurasthenia  than  would  be  argued 
as  existing  in  a  melancholia  or  mania  of  an  ordinary 
insanity.  As  forming  a  symptom  group  of  ideational 
disorders  in  the  prodromal  or  abortive  stages  of 
ordinary  insanity,  they  become,  like  delusions,  empha- 
sized in  paranoia.     Thus  these  affections  being  once 
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initiated,  the  gravest  forms  are  simply  more  likely  to 
be  developed  upon  a  basis  of  neurasthenia  or  the  more 
radical  paranoiac  conditions ;  in  other  words,  when 
there  is  hereditary  or  acquired  nervous  and  mental 
instability. 

In  regard  to  other  views  that  have  been  held  of 
these  affections,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  delve 
deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  "  the  inconscient "  for  an 
explanation  of  all  these  anomalies.  Again,  the  com- 
mon kinship  of  the  recognized  varieties  of  these  affec- 
tions, as  shown  by  Tamburini,  is  finely  demonstrated 
in  a  number  of  my  cases,  in  which  there  have  been 
developed,  in  succession  in  each  individual  case,  several 
of  the  distinct  forms.  These  transitions  are  not  unusual, 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  forms  now  recog- 
nized as  distinct,  if  it  were  possible  to  trace  them  to 
their  origin,  would  be  found  to  be  secondary  to  the 
more  common  primitive  ones. 

It  is  not  the  present  intention  to  attempt  a  demonstra- 
tion of  these  propositions,  which  are  thus  broadly  stated 
for  the  sake  of  indicating  the  nature  and  the  interest 
of  the  questions  that  arise  in  these  investigations.  The 
limits  of  this  article  permit  simply  a  detailed  account 
of  a  case  in  which  there  is  much  to  sustain  the  fore- 
going propositions.  The  unusual  intelligence  of  the 
patient  allowed  a  long  series  of  mental  phenomena, 
occupying  years,  to  be  traced  even  from  their  origin. 
At  the  outset  the  case  was  a  common  one  of  the 
"insanity  of  doubting,"  in  which  the  idea  was  that 
simple  acts  were  not  right  and  it  was  necessary  to 
repeat  them  to  make  them  so.  The  complications  that 
followed,  and  the  stages  of  the  malady  through  which 
the  patient  passed,  came  partly  by  logical  evolution 
from  the  false  premises,  and  partly  from  the  growth  of 
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A  habit  of  metfaodiztng  thought  and  action ;  the  latter 
was  a  efaaracteiistic  process  of  circmnTentioD  of  the 
fimited  nnperatire  oooceptioD,  against  which  the  will 
wa»  powerieflB  for  direct  resistance.  Tbe  {mtoeaMS  erf 
evaaon  were  invaited  and  systematized  by  a  keen  intel- 
ligence, and  carried  out  by  an  otherwise  efficient  will, 
to  the  effect  of  accomplishing  the  desred  purposes 
without  directly  antagoniziDg  the  fixed  ideas.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  case  is  the  unique  combina' 
tion  of  the  characteristic  "fear"  of  the  patient  for  ' 
bentelf.  with  a  "  fear"  in  behalf  of.  and  a  "  jealousy '* 
against,  another  person,  for  whom  she  had  both 
*'  loTe  '■  and  "  admiration."  The  interplay  and  c<aapli- 
cation  of  these  feelings  are  illustrations  also  of  the 
probalile  fact  that  the  abnormal  association  of  "  ideas  '* 
and  their  accompanying  "feelings"  may  commonly 
enough  involve  in  like  manner  other  feelings  than 
the  "fears"  of  which  so  many  varieties  are  named. 
This  case  with  its  extended  details  is  here  presented  as 
a  preliminary  study  of  the  subject.  The  medical  "  re- 
porting "  of  such  a  personal  history  is  justified  by  the 
proffered  permission  of  this  lady  and  by  other  proper  ■ 
con.sent. 

Miss  il.  came  under  my  care  as  an  asylimi  patient 
at  the  age  of  28  years.  She  was  of  a  good  family  in 
heredity  and  otherwise ;  and  both  the  parents  were 
then  living,  and  over  70  years  of  age.  She  was  the 
youngest  of  ten  children,  all  of  whom  had  been  healthy 
except  two  sisters  who  died  of  phthisis  after  marriage. 
The  patient  had  a  good  physique,  was  a  little  above 
the  average  stature,  and  in  good  bodily  health  in  aU 
particulars.  She  soon  established  herself,  in  a  com- 
pany of  lady  patients  of  the  better  or  convalescent 
class,  as  a  person  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence 
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and  good  sense,  and  as  usually  amiable,  pleasing  and 
dignified  in  manner ;  though  reticent,  she  was  not 
uiisocial.  She  was  disposed,  however,  to  dress  very 
plainly  and  to  be  negligent  in  this  regard,  in  a  way 
that  was  inconsistent  with  her  evident  appreciation  of 
what  was  pleasing  and  proper.  Her  intellect  was, 
to  ordinary  observation,  apparently  unimpaired,  and 
for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years  she  revealed  her 
morbid  mental  peculiarities  to  none  but  two  of  her 
physicians.  She  was  well  informed,  read  good  books, 
chose  the  most  intelligent  persons  as  companions,  could 
easily  follow  and  take  part  in  a  psychological  analysis 
of  her  own  case,  was  keen  of  insight  and  quick  at 
repartee.  She  was  depressed  at  times  and  inclined  to 
seclude  herself  in  her  room,  and  later  she  was  some- 
times irritable  and  sarcastic  toward  her  associates ; 
but  in  general  she  was  known  to  them  only  as  possess- 
ing the  creditable  characteristics  above  described.  In 
brief,  she  was  in  many  respects  an  interesting  person. 
To  her  physicians,  however,  she  presented  a  medley 
of  curious  and  inconsistent  symptoms.  She  was 
admitted  to  the  asylum  as  a  case  of  suicidal  melan- 
cholia, but  as  a  *' voluntary  patient"  (without  a 
regular  examination  and  conunitment  as  an  insane 
person).  The  immediate  cause  of  her  coming  was  a 
suicidal  act.  It  is  of  special  interest  and  importance 
in  the  diagnosis  of  some  cases  of  primary  disorders  of 
intellection  to  differentiate  them  from  those  of  the 
feelings  characterizing  true  melancholia ;  this  case 
strikingly  illustrates  the  relation  and  contrast  between 
these  two  forms  of  mental  disease.  To  make  this  plain 
it  is  necessary  to  give  an  outline  of  this  patient's 
history  as  it  was  received  on  her  admission,  and  the 
earlier  observations  of  the  case  before  its  riddle  was 
solved. 


There  was  no  tawnrii  neurotic  heredity  in  the  f  Eimily 
history.  She  had  always  been  physically  strong  and 
healthy,  and  never  employed  a  physician.  At  about 
the  age  of  nineteen  years  she  first  attracted  atten- 
tion to  her  mental  disorder  by  secluding  herself  and 
refusing  to  see  her  friends.  At  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years  her  relatives  became  fully  impressed  that  her 
condition  was  morbid  and  serious.  She  excluded  them 
from  her  room,  was  difficult  to  manage,  and  spent  her 
time  in  slovenly  indolence. 

Four  months  before  becoming  my  patient  she  was 
brought  to  a  neighboring  institution  for  the  treatment 
of  nervous  diseases.  It  was  said  that  while  there  she 
was  shy  and  silent,  exercised  no  care  of  her  clothing 
or  person,  neither  working  nor  reading,  lying  on  the 
bed  if  not  watched,  and  all  efforts  to  interest  her  in 
anything  were  failures.  At  times  she  was  much 
agitated  and  felt  that  she  was  "going  crazy"  and 
said,  "  my  proper  place  is  in  an  insane  asylum,"  She 
gradually  became  more  depressed  and  suspicious,  and 
entertained  delusions  of  a  gloomy  character,  of  her 
own  wickedness  in  relation  to  indiscretions  of  her  early 
years,  and  of  great  wrong-doing.  It  was  stated  that 
"she  developed  the  delusion  that  all  who  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  her  would  suffer  injury  or  death  ;  and 
that  she  made  vows  not  to  do  certain  things,  and  enter- 
tained the  delusion  that  by  breaking  them  she  brought 
trouble,  perhaps  death,  on  a  friend  of  hers."  Finally, 
she  got  access  to  a  bottle  of  laudanum  and  took  "  three 
or  four  teaspoon fuls,"  apparently  with  suicidal  intent. 
"  She  manifested  no  remorse,  but  sorrow  for  her  failure. 
When  remonstrated  with  was  sullen,  and  threatened 
to  do  it  again  at  the  first  opportunity." 

Two  days  afterward  she  was  brought  to  the  asylum. 
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Her  intelligence,  reasonableness  and  self-possession 
led  to  her  being  placed  at  once  with  the  convalescent 
patients;  and  her  manifest  satisfaction  with  the  cbBmge 
was  significant  in  the  light  of  later  revelations.  Her 
general  demeanor  was  as  has  been  described,  but  she 
was  carefully  watched,  never  allowed  to  seclude  her- 
self,  and  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  the  door  of  her  room 
was  kept  partly  open.  There  were  signs  of  mental 
depression  at  times,  and  she  was  very  reticent  at  first ; 
but  soon  she  began  to  repeat  to  her  physicians  the  self - 
accusation  before  mentioned,  and  later  told  a  story  of 
having  attempted  homicidal  acts,  and  alluded  to  other 
events  of  her  history  which  she  regarded  as  evidences 
of  depravity  and  loss  of  conscience  ;  this  was  not  con- 
sistent with  her  daily,  lady-like  conduct.  She  spoke 
of  herself  as  being  insane,  but  at  last  discovered  that 
she  was  unlike  other  patients  who  had  melancholia. 
Indeed,  the  notable  absence  of  the  characteristic,  under- 
lying depression  of  feelings  piqued  inquiry.  Her 
keenness  of  intellect  and  bright-witted  though  re- 
spectful rejection  of  the  customary  comforting  assur- 
ances of  possible  recovery  were  entertaining  as  well 
as  baffling.  The  assemblage  of  symptoms  seemed 
anomalous.  She  at  length  said  to  me,  **  I  have  a  mono- 
mania," and  gave  me  more  fully  than  before  a  curious, 
puzzling  account  of  a  long-existing  fear  that  her 
ordinary  acts  might  do  harm  to  a  lady  friend  whom 
she  had  always  loved  and  admired,  and  whom  she  said 
she  had  once  maliciously  attempted  to  injure  ;  and  she 
manifested  genuine  grief  about  it.  She  readily  under- 
stood and  gladly  accepted  the  explanation  of  the 
absurdity  of  these  and  other  ideas,  and  tried  to  act 
upon  this  view  of  them.  The  characteristic  qualities 
of  a  delusion  appeared  to  be  absent,  and  the  depres- 


guished  for  her  truthfulness  and  unselfishneBS,  Though 
naturally  reticent  as  to  her  personal  feelings,  she  was 
bright  and  companionable,  esteemed  and  admired  by 
her  friends.  This  corroborates  the  estimate  made  of 
her  even  under  the  adverse  conditions  of  an  asylum. 

All  went  well  with  her  for  several  months  under  the 
enforced  parole.  She  grew  more  cheerful,  and  less 
reticent  as  to  the  details  of  her  previous  history.  Then 
one  more  incident  occurred  which  is  of  interest,  in  the 
aspect  of  the  case  now  under  consideration,  as  to  the 
significance  of  its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  melan- 
cholia. Five  montlis  after  her  admission,  a  suicidal 
accident  happenetl  in  another  part  of  the  house,  in  my 
absence  ;  my  assistants  were  naturally  anxious.  Just 
then  this  patient  made,  to  one  of  them,  a  remark,  the 
subject  of  which,  when  occasionally  mentioned  to  me, 
had  been  treated  as  tabooed — that  is,  the  allusion  to 
suicide,  and  that  she  thought  there  was  "no  way 
here."  The  revival  of  close  watching  was  a  natural 
consequence,  and  her  offered  promise  "  not  to  attempt 
it  here  "'  was  not  understood  or  accepted. 

Aggrieved  by  this  she  made  one  of  her  self-imposed 
vows,  which  will  be  hereafter  described  as  character- 
istic, that  she  would  never  make  another  promise. 
Upon  an  appeal  to  me,  she  agreed  to  the  soundness  and 
justice  of  the  position  that  there  should  rightly  be  the 
guaranty  of  her  pledge  before  the  restoration  of  her 
privileges.  She  begged  that  the  promise  should  be 
waived,  for,  she  said.  "  You  know  how  dreadfully  I 
shall  suffer  if  I  break  my  vow,  hut  if  you  insist,  I  must 
do  it."  With  my  practical  belief  in  the  true  nature  of 
her  malady,  she  was  told  after  some  days  of  "con- 
sidering" it,  and  setting  forth  my  responsibility,  that 
tjie  nurse   would   be   at  once  directed  to  restore  her 
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former  privileges  as  if  she  had  again  given  her  parole ; 
but  that  if  she  accepted  my  renewed  confidence,  and 
still  had  it  in  her  heart  to  betray  it  in  any  way,  she 
had  no  right  to  let  me  commit  myself  to  such  a  course. 
The  reply  was  simply,  '*  You  are  right,  Doctor !  "  Her 
appreciation  of  this  proof  of  confidence  was  such  that 
from  this  time  forth  there  was  no  more  reticence  with 
me,  but  she  asked  that  none  of  her  associates  or  nurses 
should  know  her  secret.  The  subject  of  suicide  was 
practically  dropped.  The  analysis  now  to  be  g^ven  of 
the  mental  phenomena  of  the  case  was  worked  out, 
and  our  relations  remained  upon  this  trustful  basis  for 
two  years.  She  became  more  cheerful,  and  even  hope- 
ful. By  dint  of  hours  of  talking,  the  earlier  and  later 
incidents  of  her  mental  history  were  made  clear,  and 
such  was  her  intelligence  that  it  was  possible  to  trace 
to  its  origin  the  train  of  evolution  of  her  morbid 
ideation ;  also  to  unify,  as  parts  of  one  process,  the 
strange  and  apparently  incomprehensible  events  of 
her  life.  Their  consistency  was  also  shown  with  a 
personal  character  of  rare  quality,  which  she  was  not 
only  unconscious  of  possessing,  but  which  she  felt  to 
be  vicious,  not  as  a  matter  of  delusion,  but  from  the 
intricate  complication  and  confusion  of  her  morbid 
intellection.  Above  all  it  revealed  the  extent  to  which, 
under  the  domination  of  a  tyrannous,  imperative  con- 
ception, the  obscuration  of  such  qualities  of  character 
can  go,  and  the  pitiful  havoc  and  unspeakable  torment 
that  can  be  created  in  a  mind  that  remains  intelligent 
and  conscious  of  it  all.  The  interest  of  the  case  lies 
largely  in  the  clearness  of  the  differentiation  it  was 
possible  to  make  between  the  earlier  and  later  ideational 
elements  that  made  up  the  psychological  enigma.  In  a 
characteristic  way,  the  earlier  6nes  either  disappeared 


or  became  obscured  in  the  later  complications,  and  it 
is  rare  that  their  growth  can  be  so  clearly  traced  as  in 
this  instance.  The  peculiar  details  already  given  are 
not  60  trivial  as  might  appear,  but  are  valuable  as 
representative  of  the  mental  qualities  that  are  to  be 
studied  in  this  case.  The  array  of  symptoms,  at  first 
presented,  was  quite  typical  of  melancholia  with 
suicidal  impulse,  and  such  a  diagnosis  was  justifiable  ; 
but  closer  investigation  made  clear  the  distinctly  idea- 
tional character  of  the  disorder  as  being  "  the  insanity 
of  fixed  ideas"  in  an  advanced  stage.  The  plan  of 
management  of  the  case  was  to  instruct  the  patient 
with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  nature  of  her 
malady  and  how  to  set  up  a  counter  habit  of  motive 
and  conduct ;  she  was  urged  to  take  a  ' '  new  master  " 
— the  dictum  of  her  phj-sician  as  the  antagonist  of  her 
"  fixed  idea."  The  results  of  her  first  efforts  to  do  this 
and  of  the  study  of  the  case  will  be  given  in  the  form 
of  a  mental  history  of  the  patient.  She  left  my  care 
some  time  ago,  but  the  narration  Is  given  as  of  the 
present  time. 

During  her  early  years,  from  ten  to  twelve,  she 
remembers  that  she  was  sometimes  depressed  and  had 
fears  of  harm,  even  of  death,  happening  to  herself  or 
her  relatives,  and  with  no  reason  for  them.  The  word 
"  trance  "  became  painful  to  her,  because  she  had  heard 
this  and  kindred  subjects  much  talked  about ;  so  that 
this  word  in  particular  suggested  thoughts  of  herself 
or  friends  being  buried  alive.  In  her  twelfth  year  she 
was  nervous  and  ill,  and  in  consequence  was  taken 
from  school  for  six  months.  She  vaguely  remembers 
having,  during  these  two  years,  the  fear  of  harm  in 
connection  with  doubts  as  to  whether  some  simple  acts 
were  right.     She  had  to  repeat  some  such  acts  ;  but  she 
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had  become  quite  well  of  these  morbid  experiences 
before  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  In  this  year  she 
survived  a  nearly  fatal  attack  of  typhoid  fever  and  was 
a  year  or  more  in  recovering  from  its  consequences. 
It  was  during  this  convalescence  that,  for  the  first 
time,  she  confided  to  her  mother  her  worries  and 
troubles.  It  is  necessary  to  make  some  allowance  for 
her  present  disposition  unduly  to  reproach  herself,  but 
she  thinks  that  at  that  time  there  were  two  promi- 
nent features  in  her  character :  that  she  was  at  times 
depressed  and  conscience-smitten,  and  that  she  was 
always  of  a  jealous  disposition.  She  believes  she  over- 
came her  reticence  amd  revealed  her  feelings  to  her 
mother  only  because  she  was  sick  and  weak.  The  next 
year,  while  still  not  strong,  she  resimied  attendance  at 
school.  Being  relatively  backward,  she  studied  very 
hard,  but  led  in  scholarship.  Her  daily  journey  to 
school  was  fatiguing,  and  there  were  irregularity  of 
meals  and  study  by  night.  During  this  year  men- 
struation began.  The  feelings  of  hesitation  in  per- 
forming simple  acts,  like  those  of  three  years  before, 
now  reappeared.  In  walking,  dressing  or  undressing, 
for  example,  she  was  obliged  to  repeat  many  such 
actions  ;  she  did  this,  however,  only  when  unobserved, 
and  then  could  not  help  it.  Here  was  the  genesis  of  a 
common  form  of  fixed  ideas, — the  idea  that  the  act 
performed  is  not  right,  the  accompanying  vague  fear 
that  some  harm  will  follow  if  it  is  not  made  right,  and 
the  necessity  of  repeating  the  act  to  make  it  so.  From 
this  point  all  the  rest  follows  in  its  morbid  train. 

One  of  her  schoolmates,  a  distant  relative,  was  a  girl 
of  her  own  age,  called  in  this  history  C.  She  was 
beautiful  in  person,  lovely  in  character,  and  destined 
to  exercise  an  extraordinary  influence  upon  the  after- 


life  of  the  patient  M.  The  latter  was  the  intellectual 
superior,  but  became  jealous,  she  says,  of  the  attention 
C,  received,  although  she  admired  and  loved  her  very 
much.  M,  did  not  manifest  this  evil  feeling  in  any 
way,  but  it  gradually  developed  to  one  of  strong  hatred, 
or  one  that  seemed  to  be  such  in  her  extreme  conscien- 
tiousnesR.  In  connection  with  this  feeling  there  were  ' 
evolved  thoughts  of  harmful  things  that  might  happen 
to  C,  and  then  of  self-condemnation  as  if  she  were 
guilty  of  desiring  them  to  happen.  This  seems  to  have 
begun  in  the  natural  feelings  common  to  all  conscien- 
tious persons.  M.  next  questioned  herself  if  she  would 
not  be  tempted  to  do  violence  to  C.  should  there  be  an 
opportunity.  This  became  mixed  with  the  repetition 
of  her  acts  ;  there  was  first  a  feeling  of  vague  fear  if 
she  did  not  repeat  them  ;  then  there  came  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  insistent  idea  a  definite  feeling  of  fear 
of  harmful  consequences  to  C.  if  the  morbid  impulse  of 
repetition  were  not  obeyed ;  then  for  a  time  this  fear 
was  dispelled  by  compelling  herself  to  repeat  the  special 
act  a  certain  number  of  times,  more  or  less  on  different 
occasions.  This  fear  of  injuring  C.  was  harmonized 
with  her  so-called  hatred  of  her,  as  it  was  not  so  much 
because  of  the  pain  of  contemplating  possible  harm  to 
C  aa  because  of  the  suflFering  M.  feared  would  he 
inflicted  upon  herself  by  her  offended  conscience,  if 
any  such  hann  as  she  thought  of  did  happen  to  C.  It 
would  be  as  if  her  thinking  of  harm  in  connection  with 
C,  had  made  it  happen  to  her,  and  M.  were  to  blame 
for  it.  Up  to  this  point  the  morbid  process  had 
advanced  through  several  stages  of  evolution  and 
complication.  M.  realized  all  through  this  that  she 
would  not  be  even  morally  responsible  perhaps,  should 
such  harm  happen,  but  she  went  on  all  the  same,  yield- 
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ing  to  the  domination  of  the  morbid  idea,  which  her 
will  was  powerless  to  resist,  and  fearing  the  self- 
accusations  of  her  conscience — both  the  actual  and  the 
possible. 

After  this  there  came  the  apprehension  that  some- 
thing would  happen  to  C,  and  M.'s  mind  became 
tormented  with  thoughts  of  her  own  probable  suffer- 
ings from  the  blame  of  which  she  knew  her  conscience 
would  accuse  her.  She  soon  became  imable  to  read, 
or  hear,  or  think  of  any  painful  thing,  or  of  death,  as 
happening  to  any  human  being,  without  feeling  and 
fearing  that  it  might  happen  and  then  was  about  to 
happen  to  C,  and  mentally  anticipating  her  own  con- 
sequent suflferings.  Thus  these  processes  kept  her  mind 
full  of  painful  feelings.  She  f oimd  a  way  to  allay  them 
by  forcing  herself  to  think  of  some  person  known  to 
her,  other  than  C,  whom  she  would  mentally  substitute 
for  the  latter,  and  whom  she  would  set  up  in  her  mind, 
the  moment  the  morbid  idea  came,  to  be  the  recipient 
of  the  imagined  or  suggested  harm.  This  worked  well 
for  a  while,  but  soon  began  to  be  refined  upon.  It 
became  necessary  to  choose  for  the  substituted  person 
some  one  with  many  opposite  characteristics  to  C;  for 
example,  there  had  to  be  a  difference  in  age,  sometimes 
of  sex,  initials  of  name,  color  of  eyes  and  hair,  stature, 
distance  as  to  residence  from  C,  and  at  last  peculiar 
requirements  as  to  time,  place,  etc.,  etc.,  to  an  endless 
extent.  Next  it  became  necessary  to  have  ready  in 
mind  a  number  of  chosen  persons,  two,  or  three,  or  four 
of  whom,  as  the  case  might  be,  must  be  thought  of  in 
a  certain  order,  etc.  After  a  while,  thinking  of  these 
persons  ceased  to  give  mental  relief  and  another  set 
had  to  be  chosen,  to  wear  out  in  turn.  The  process  was 
this  : — if  in  reading  or  in  conversation  or  in  any  way, 
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by  direct  suggestion,  or  by  the  law  of  association  of 
ideas,  the  thought  of  personal  harm  to  any  one  came 
into  her  mind,  the  thought  of  C.  as  suffering  that  harm 
came  also.  Before  the  mental  action  thus  interrupted 
could  proceed  she  must  call  up  the  mentally  prepared 
substitutes  and  imagine  them  as  possessed  of  all  the 
prescribed  characteristics,  and  in  the  certain  order, 
etc.,  as  having  the  harmful  thing  thought  of  inflicted 
upon  them.  This  imagining  relieved  her,  but  at  last  it 
became  necessary  to  wish  it  to  happen  to  them,  then 
by  degrees  to  imprecate  it  upon  them  with  increasing 
intensity  of  oaths  and  cursing,  although  it  shocked  her 
very  much.  She  became  very  expert  in  this  process  of 
exorcising  the  fear  the  morbid  idea  would  arouse ;  she 
could  go  on  directly  with  the  conversation,  for  example, 
and  keep  up  appearances.  Her  pride  in  this  regard, 
her  perfect  concealment  of  this  whole  matter  from 
every  one,  was  extraordinary  and  very  characteristic  of 
the  malady.  It  was  only  after  six  years  oi  suffering, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  that  she  first  revealed 
something  of  it  to  her  mother. 

The  process  of  relieving  her  mind  of  the  painful  idea 
when  suggested  in  any  way  not  connected  with  any 
acts  of  her  own  has  been  described.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  regard  to  these,  the  hesitating  and  repeating 
impulse  also  grew  upon  her,  and  finally  crept  into  all 
her  acts.  It  will  be  remembered  that  she  feared  they 
would  cause  some  harm  to  C.  if  not  done  right.  She 
could  at  first  relieve  herself  from  this  state  of  doubting 
or  hesitating  in  an  act,  by  exerting  indirectly  the 
inhibitory  influence  of  self-control  over  the  morbid 
repetition  impulse,  as  for  example,  by  intellectually 
prescribing  that  she  should  repeat  the  partial  or  full 
accomplishment  of  the  interrupted  act  a  certain  number 
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of  times,  more  or  less  on  different  occasions.  As  this 
process  became  more  complicated  and  difficult  to  con- 
ceal, her  intense  pride  in  maintaining  appearances  led 
to  devices  for  abbreviation.  If  she  fell  into  a  state  of 
indecision  in  the  attempted  doing  of  any  act,  and 
needed  to  compel  action  to  avoid  betrayal  of  herself, 
she  could  succeed  by  strongly  vowing  that  she  would 
do  it,  adding  the  stimulus  of  harm  to  C.  as  the  self- 
imprecated  penalty  of  failure ;  of  course,  this  involved 
all  the  dreadful  consequences  to  herself.  To  reinforce 
this  process,  also,  vowing  became  swearing,  and  then 
came  the  necessity  of  the  most  fearful  and  blasphemous 
imprecations  upon  herself,  to  compel  herself  to  do  or 
not  to  do  certain  acts,  then  or  thereafter,  upon  pain  of 
inflicting  injury  upon  her  friend,  and  of  all  its  dreadful 
consequences  upon  herself.  All  this  was  sufficiently 
complicated,  but  she  regards  these  things  as  primary 
in  the  sequences  of  complication  and  mental  entangle- 
ment that  were  afterwards  evolved.  These  two  things, 
however,  have  run  through  all  the  phases  of  the  fifteen 
years'  existence  of  the  malady  :  "  the  binding  of  her- 
self over,"  as  she  says,  by  vows  and  oaths  in  a  com- 
plicated system  of  methodizing  all  her  acts,  and  the 
process  of  substituting  vicarious  sufferers  of  every 
harmful  thing  thought  of,  in  order  to  shield  her  friend, 
and  secondarily  herself,  from  the  consequences  of 
imaginary  harm  to  her  friend.  There  was  self -accu- 
sation, however,  just  as  if  she  had  maliciously  wished 
the  harm  upon  her  friend.  But  all  this  was  her  secret. 
There  was  indeed  a  skeleton  in  her  mental  closet, 
animated  by  the  Satanic  double  of  her  own  mind,  that 
tyrannized  over  her  conscience  and  thoughts  with  a 
world  of  intricate  formulae  of  thinking  and  doing.  She 
says  she  has  lived  two  lives. 


The  conditions  so  far  described  were  quite  fully 
developed  when  she  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  She 
had  become  unable  to  study,  and  then  left  school :  for 
two  years  she  led  a  listless,  aimless  life,  she  says,  with 
loss  of  her  natural  inclination  for  reading,  acquiring 
accomplishments,  etc.  She  maintained  her  social  re- 
lations in  every  way,  however,  and  was  sufficiently 
cheerful  and  spirited  in  manner,  except  with  members 
of  her  own  family.  New  complications  were  then 
evolved.  She  began  to  be  compelled  to  give  up  her 
dearest  friends.  An  innocent  remark  made  by  one  of 
them  might  suggest  the  painful  association  of  ideas  in 
M.'s  mind  ;  or  she  might  meet  at  a  friend's  house  some 
person  against  whom  she  had  acquired  an  aversion 
through  her  morbid  idea.  To  be  rid  of  the  distress  the 
painful  memory  would  cause  on  meeting  her  friend,  or 
visiting  her  house  again,  she  must  be  rid  of  such 
friends :  thus,  one  by  one,  she  had  to  avoid  them. 
Otherwise,  also,  the  morbid  idea  brought  in  its  train 
many  others,  and  these  brought  another  set,  and  so 
on  in  a  wide-spreading  combination,  the  outcome 
of  which  would  finally  narrow  down  to  imaginary 
harm  to  C.  If  M.  tolerated  her  friend  any  longer,  and 
thus  necessarily  all  the  bad  company  of  hannful  ideas, 
she  felt  that  she  became  a  party  to  the  combination, 
and  thus  subject  to  blame  by  her  conscience  under  the 
compulsion  of  the  tyrannizing  idea. 

The  obstructive  influence  of  the  morbid  association 
of  ideas  interfered  with  all  the  minor  acts  of  her  daily 
life.  It  affected  the  taking  of  certain  articles  of  food, 
or  going  to  certain  places  ;  interdicted  certain  things, 
or  permitted  them  on  certain  days  and  not  on  others. 
Colors,  pictures  and  ornaments  were  banished  from 
her  room.    She  was  fond  of  dress,  but  certain  materials 
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and  many  colors  could  not  be  worn,  although  she  most 
liked  them.  Certain  days  were  tabooed  for  shopping, 
because  they  were  anniversaries  of  painful  events  in 
her  morbid  calendar ;  and  certain  shops  could  not  be 
entered.  When  the  new  dress  was  obtained,  very 
likely  it  could  not  be  worn  because  of  some  newly 
imagined  danger  of  potential  harm  to  her  friend. 
Thus  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  keep  up 
appearances  among  her  well-dressed  associates ;  and 
retaining  all  of  her  pride  in  this  regard,  she  began  to 
seclude  herself.  Later,  this  led  to  the  neglectful 
personal  habits  before  described.  Acts  relating  to  all 
these  things  were  complicated  or  prevented  by  her 
vow.  She  would  not  reveal  her  troubles  to  her  friends 
—in  fact,  was  ashamed  and  afraid  to  do  so. 

Finally,  her  relatives  were  made  anxious  by  her 
peculiarities,  and  after  a  scene  she  submitted  to  the 
visit  of  a  physician,  who  was  told  something  of  her 
physical  condition.  She  was  taken  away  to  the 
country  and  greatly  improved  in  a  short  time.  But 
while  there  she  heard  of  the  death  of  a  yoimg  neigh- 
bor, whom  she  had  mentally  used  in  the  substitution 
process  of  wishing  he  might  die  to  save  her  friend. 
This  was  a  great  shock  to  her,  and  she  says  that  if 
she  had  deliberately  killed  the  young  man  she  could 
not  have  felt  worse.  For  a  year  after  that  her  con- 
dition was  distressing ;  she  secluded  herself,  became 
despondent  and  irritable.  A  new  phase  of  her  mental 
condition  now  developed,  and  there  was  a  reaction 
from  the  unquestioning  submission  to  her  compulsive 
idea,  and  the  growth  of  the  feeling  of  resentful 
desperation.  When  about  twenty  years  old  she  was 
again  taken  away  to  the  country,  and  without  any 
warning,  *'as   if  the  fates  had  willed    it,"   she  was 
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taken  to  visit  at  the  home  of  her  friend,  C,  where  she 
spent  three  months.  It  was  a  dreadful  experience ; 
she  felt  that  she  must  and  did  keep  up  appearances. 
All  her  former  admiration  of  her  friend's  character 
and  beauty  revived,  but  with  it  of  course  came  the 
antagonizing  jealousy,  and  these  opposing  feelings 
went  on  together.  Her  friend  was  lovely,  fortunate 
and  happy ;  she  felt  herself  to  be  the  contrary,  and 
managed  to  evolve  the  notion  that  her  friend  was 
somehow  to  blame  for  her  own  sufferings.  But  again, 
a  pleasant  conversation  would  dispel  the  evil  feelings, 
and  she  would  wonder  how  such  terrible  things  could 
exist  in  her  mind.  She  does  not  know  how  the  thought 
of  injuring  her  friend  arose,  but  the  habit  of  mental 
vacillation  between  doing  and  not  doing  took  up  the 
thought  and  made  her  miserable.  She  knew  the  place 
where  a  razor  was  kept.  She  condemns  herself  mi- 
sparingly  for  all  that  followed,  hut  she  sometimes 
thinks  that  she  became  involved  in  a  mental  obligation 
to  put  herself  to  the  test  of  going  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  act  of  killing  C.  and  stopping  just  short  of 
really  wounding  her.  One  day,  in  a  room  that  suited 
the  purpose,  she  approached  C  from  behind  and  drew 
the  razor  close  across  her  throat,  greatly  frightening 
her ;  but  M.  succeeded  in  laughing  it  off  as  a  joke. 
After  this  there  was,  of  course,  new  and  real  cause  for 
self-reproach,  and  the  feeling  took  possession  of  her 
that  she  was  at  heart  a  murderess,  and  that  this 
was  the  result  of  her  former  wicked  self-indulgence. 
Finally,  after  a  year  of  this  worry,  she  was  forced  to 
get  a  young  friend  to  spend  the  night  with  her  before 
whose  throat,  when  asleep,  she  drew  a  razor.  This 
cancelled,  as  it  were,  the  former  act. 

She  spent  the  three  years  following  the  age  of  twenty 
with  friends  in  various  places,  being  unwilling    to 
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return  home.  Matters  secretly  went  from  bad  to  worse 
with  her,  and  the  hope  of  some  outlet  from  her  mental 
troubles  grew  less,  but  she  preserved  appearances  fairly 
well.  It  was  during  this  period  that  she  made  to  her 
mother  the  partial  confession  already  mentioned.  A 
sister  died,  about  whom  she  suffered  great  remorse 
because  of  some  unkindness  shown  her  a  few  years 
before,  and  she  confessed  her  feelings  to  an  older  sister. 
This  did  her  some  good,  but  soon  all  was  as  before. 
During  the  next  two  years  she  gave  up  her  social 
relations  more  and  more,  ceased  attending  church, 
making  calls,  etc.,  finally  saw  only  two  or  three 
friends. 

During  these  five  years  a  number  of  the  persons 
died  whom  she  had  used  in  the  process  of  mental 
substitution  for  C. ;  this  cut  her  off  from  her  asso- 
ciations, if  she  had  any,  with  the  families  of  those 
persons,  Jbesides  causing  an  increase  of  her  xmhappy 
feelings.  She  did  some  reading,  was  sometimes  taken 
to  places  of  amusement,  and  could  laugh  and  be  com- 
panionable, but  this  was  always  hard.  She  often 
wished  that  she  might  die,  but  the  idea  of  suicide 
never  suggested  itself,  except  to  excite  wonder,  quite 
in  a  normal  way,  that  any  one  could  have  courage  to 
commit  the  act.  There  was  always  the  love  of  life 
and  longing  for  freedom  from  her  troubles.  In  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  she  remembers  that  sometimes 
when  alone  with  a  young,  old,  or  weak  person,  the 
thought  would  seize  her  that  she  could  kill  that  person, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  it  but  her  own 
weak  will.  It  did  not  grow  to  be  an  impulse  to  do  the 
act ;  it  was  only  a  thought  of  it.  The  morbid  mental 
operations  before  described  still  went  on,  but  became 
more  systematized.      Among   a  number  of    strange 
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experiences  at  this  time,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned :  On  one  occasion,  in  a  public  library,  she  read 
in  one  of  Dickens'  stories  a  graphic  account  of  a 
murder  by  cutting  the  throat.  This  affected  her  very 
painfully,  as  if  it  described  a  crime  of  her  own.  She 
had  no  peace  till  she  went  again  to  the  library,  and 
from  the  same  book  had  secretly  torn  the  leaves  upon 
which  the  murder  was  described  and  rended  them  into 
shreds.  Again,  she  found  in  a  newspaper  an  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  a  person  of  the  same  name  as  C. 
This  so  worked  upon  her  mind  that  she  had  to  select 
the  name  of  a  young  lady  friend,  and  adding  a  letter 
to  it.  "  to  protect  herself."  she  wrote  an  obituary 
notice  and  had  it  published  in  the  same  paper.  This 
caused  a  great  deal  of  talk,  but  M.  held  her  peace. 
On  the  principle  of  substitution  this  act  relieved  her 
mind  of  the  suffering  she  had  been  enduring.  It  had 
been  just  as  if  C.  had  really  died  and  by  JI.'s  own 
hand — or  what  was  the  same  thing,  because  of  her 
own  thoughts  ;  she  cancelled  the  idea  by  the  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  the  other  person. 

This  brings  her  history  to  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  the  time  when  her  relatives  recognized  her 
morbid  condition,  as  was  stated  in  the  account  first 
obtained.  By  that  time  she  had  reduced  herself  to 
the  practice  of  staying  much  at  home  and  in  her  room. 
She  did  not  leave  the  house  for  ten  months,  and  again 
did  not  leave  her  room  for  a  year.  She  became  very 
neglectful  of  personal  care,  with  all  which  that  im- 
plies. At  the  beginning  of  this  period  she  had  much 
insomnia,  demanded  and  obtained  sedative  medicines. 
These  were  increased  in  strength  as  they  lost  their 
effect,  till  a  narcotic  mixture  was  furnished  her  which 
she  took  at  will.     She  "  would  have  it,  and  did  have 
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it ! "  She  took  stimulants  also.  It  can  only  be  learned 
that  the  medicine  was  given  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
druggist  who  prepared  it,  and  was  a  "  preparation  of 
valerian  and  other  strong  nervine  remedies."  It  was 
probably  not  so  potent  as  she  supposed,  but  the  family 
physician,  whom  she  utteriy  refused  to  see,  thought 
"too  much  of  it  would  be  injurious."  She  could  not 
be  induced  to  give  it  up,  because  while  taking  it  she 
had  some  peace  of  mind.  In  fact,  it  was  the  only  way 
of  peace  for  all  concerned.  She  was  not  thought  to  be 
insane.  Under  its  effect  and  that  of  stimulants  she 
"  could  review  and  analyze,  with  calm  indifference  to 
the  suffering,  the  mental  operations  of  the  past  ten 
years."  It  came  clear  to  her,  she  says,  that  her  con- 
dition was  one  of  insanity.  She  called  it  a  case  of 
**  monomania,"  and  regarded  the  ideas  associated  with 
C.  as  delusional.  She  had  a  comfortable  feeling  of 
independence  in  regard  to  her  conscience,  but  if  the 
influence  of  the  medicine  was  not  kept  up,  the  mental 
pain  came  back.  At  the  end  of  two  years  she  had 
increased  the  medicine  largely.  Then  she  also  called 
her  father  to  account  for  a  conversation  she  thought 
she  overheard,  which  she  found  to  be  a  hallucination, 
and  ascribed  it  to  the  medicine.  She  readily  recog- 
nized it  to  be  such,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  only 
instance  of  the  kind  in  her  history.  This,  with  the 
druggist's  repeated  warnings  of  harm,  led  to  a  strenu- 
ous effort  to  stop  the  narcotic.  This  made  her  angry, 
an  unusual  event  with  her ;  in  a  characteristic  way 
she  vowed  she  would  take  no  more,  and  stopped  at 
once.  She  was  sent  to  the  country  with  an  intelligent 
companion,  where  she  spent  a  month  with  great  bodily 
improvement.  She  was  perfectly  correct  in  conduct 
and  attracted  much  respectful  attention.  Soon  after 
this,  by  her  own  desire,  she  was  placed  under  special 
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treatment,  and  what  followed  has  been  narrated.  In 
the  first  four  months  she  gained  physically,  in  weight 
and  otherwise.  Then  came  the  affair  of  the  laudanum 
and  the  diagnosis  of  insanity.  Immediately  before 
this  she  had  written  a  long  and  interesting  letter  to 
hor  home.  The  physician's  telegram  to  her  relatives 
announcing  her  transfer  to  the  asylum  was  followed 
by  one  from  herself  saying  that  she  was  well  and 
telling  them  not  to  worry  themselves. 

The  events  of  her  first  five  months  in  the  asylum 
have  been  described  with  sufficient  detail,  including 
the  incident  which  led  to  a  free  revelation  of  her  mental 
history.  True  to  the  characteristic  habit  of  negation 
and  antithesis,  her  pride  and  reticence  had  long 
been  accompanied  by  a  fear  lest  she  should  betray 
her  secret,  and  then  by  an  impulse  to  do  so.  Both  the 
fear  and  the  impulse  grew  upon  her.  But  to  detail  her 
troubles  to  me  soon  came  to  be  a  great  relief  and 
comfort.  Thus  was  developed  another  characteristic 
of  these  cases — the  desire  for  never-ending  repetition. 
Once  engaged  in  conversation  with  me,  there  was  no 
embarrassment  in  discussing  the  painful  ideas — no 
process  of  stopping  for  vows,  etc.  There  was  but 
little  material  change  in  her  mental  operations  for 
the  year  and  a  half  while  the  analysis  of  them  which 
has  been  given  was  going  on.  In  general  she  was 
much  more  comfortable,  she  said,  than  before  her 
long  seclusion  at  home.  This  period  of  comfort  repre- 
sents a  remission  of  the  malady  which  is  another  of  its 
characteristics  ;  such  remissions  may  last  for  months, 
or  even  years.  She  occupied  her  time  very  well  in 
reading,  sewing  limited  however  to  a  few  articles,  etc. 
Later  she  was  able  to  have  some  bits  of  ornament  or 
color  in  her  room.    The  morbid  ideas  continued  oppres- 
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sive,  but  they  were  managed  more  methodically  and 
readily  than  formerly.  She  was  continually  having 
distressing  experiences,  because  of  such  circumstances 
as  that  the  name  of  one  nurse  and  the  color  of  the 
eyes  of  another  called  up  painful  associations.  She 
preferred  that  my  wishes  should  be  made  known  to 
her  as  directions  rather  than  as  requests,  because  she 
was  thus  saved  from  the  difficulty  always  attending 
any  voluntary  action  ;  but  the  aid  gained  in  this  way 
never  amounted  to  much.  Any  act  that  was  made  a 
matter  of  my  explicit  command  could  only  be  obeyed 
through  the  system  of  vows  ;  she  could  not  follow  the 
advice  to  act  under  a  "new  master,"  as  against  the 
imperative  idea.  The  following  description  charac- 
terizes her  mental  habits  fairly  well.  When  she  *  *  came 
up  against"  any  question  of  doing  or  not  doing  some- 
thing, the  thought  of  the  act  seemed  instantly  attended 
by  a  great  crowd  of  associated  ideas.  There  was,  as 
it  were,  a  first  series  of  things  of  which  she  had  to 
think  in  a  certain  order,  because  they  were  directly 
involved  in  some  way  with  the  contemplated  act. 
Then  the  first  series  involved  another  series,  and  ho  on 
through  a  permutation  of  very  diverse  ideas,  narrowing 
at  last  to  the  one  idea,  that  through  all  this  indirec- 
tion the  act  would  carry  harm  to  C.  Then,  if  strongly 
impelled  to  do  the  act,  as  for  example  if  she  wishcnl  it 
or  needed  to  maintain  appearances  before  others,  etC/., 
she  had  to  "bind  herself  over"  in  the  way  horetoforo 
described  to  protect  C.  from  the  possible  harm.  It 
sometimes  happened  that  after  she  ha^l  bound  hi^rmtlt 
to  do  or  not  to  do  some  act,  the  contrary  be<;ttrno 
imperative.  Then  there  was  a  dreadful  pro<;eHH  of 
counter-vows  and  "binding  over."  The  OHWHtiaU^il 
assemblage  of  ideas  varied  for  different  euiis  and  from 
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time  to  time.  When  the  ideas  arose  she  had  to  run  them 
all  over  in  her  mind  in  a  recitative  way,  always  to  the 
eame  central  and  final  idea.  She  became  very  expert 
at  this,  and  speed  was  acquired  by  naethodizing  the 
process  and  by  practice,  so  that  she  mentally  touched 
the  heads  of  things  as  she  ran  through  the  mental 
formula.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  she  could  carry 
herself  with  perfect  serenity  and  self-possession  in  the 
eyes  of  all  but  her  physicians.  It  required  a  great 
deal  of  study  and  analysis  to  disentangle  the  thread 
of  evolution  of  all  these  subtle  and  complicated 
phenomena.  She  declared  that  she  was  then  able  to 
talk  of  them  for  the  first  time,  but  that  she  could  give 
only  the  most  meagre  idea  of  it  all.  This  writing 
itself  is  inadequate  in  representing  what  she  did  give. 
She  said,  "  When  I  try  to  describe  my  years  of  trouble, 
so  many  distressing  thoughts  come  into  my  mind  that 
I  cannot  prune  my  words  of  what  is  not  essential." 

She' always  declared  that  she  had  no  Conscience, 
that  no  question  of  moral  right  or  wrong  influenced 
her  ;  that  ceased  long  ago.  Her  only  criterion  was  to 
do  as  near  her  liking  as  was  permitted  by  the  tyranny 
of  her  controlling  ideas.  She  said  that  in  her  despera- 
tion she  did  not  hesitate  in  her  thoughts  to  do  any- 
thing, however  wrong  it  might  he,  if  she  desired  it, 
and  she  could  accomplish  it  by  her  process  of  "  bind- 
ing herself  over  "  under  penalties  for  not  doing  it.  In 
this  way  see  could  sometimes  defy  or  rather  evade  the 
consequences  of  acts  that  at  first  seemed  likely  to  be 
harmful.  She  said,  if  a  duty  came  in  conflict  with 
the  ruling  ideas  she  yielded  the  duty,  but  if  a  selfish 
inclination  came  up  she  could  evade  the  harmful 
consequences.  She  said  also  that  she  had  long  led 
two  distinct  lives :   one  was  entirely  within  herself, 
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with  its  great  complication  of  motives,  ideas,  and  sug- 
gestions, and  the  other  was  a  false  pretense ;  she  was 
a  walking  hypocrisy,  possessed  by  an  insane  idea, 
without  any  rightness  of  conscience  or  natural  affec- 
tion, selfish  and  wicked  and  without  repentance  for 
many  wrong  and  disgraceful  acts  intelligently  com- 
mitted. She  betrayed  her  real  conscientiousness  by  be- 
wailing the  wickedness  of  her  conduct.  She  charged 
herself  with  misusing  the  system  of  vows  which  she 
thought  should  have  been  reserved  for  proper  purposes 
of  relief  from  her  painful  feelings,  when  trying  to  do 
right  things;  she  misused  a  blessing,  she  said,  in 
employing  it  to  get  indulgences  for  doing  wrong. 
But  she  made  too  much  of  the  questions  of  right  and 
wrong  in  regard  to  ordinary  matters.  Her  bewail- 
ment,  however,  was  more  a  matter  of  intellection  than 
of  depth  of  feeling  ;  the  former  was  so  forceful  that  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  large  measure  of  the  corres- 
ponding feelings  which  she  knew  she  ought  to  have 
under  such  circumstances,  were  they  real  ones.  The 
depression  of  feelings  was  from  a  sense  of  oppression 
of  ideas.  But  through  it  all  there  was  evidence  that 
all  of  this  was  qualified  by  some  consciousness  of  the 
fictitious  character  of  that  which  dominated  her  mind. 
In  other  words,  it  was  still  true  that,  were  the  domi- 
nation removed  and  normal  ideation  made  possible 
with  relation  to  its  limited  disorder,  she  would  have 
been  a  well  and  happy  woman. 

In  regard  to  abstract,  painful  ideas,  not  connected 
with  any  acts,  the  like  need  of  her  special  system 
continued.  Certain  words  always  troubled  her  in  her 
reading.  During  the  comfortable  period  of  a  year  and 
a  half  now  being  described  she  became  able  to  read 
quite  freely  until  the  last,  when  it  was  almost  impos- 
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slble.  The  word  "murder"  was  the  worst,  and  all 
others  expressing  acts  of  violence  were  almost  as 
bad  ;  next  came  such  words  as  "  jealousy,"  "  hatred," 
"malice,"  "sin,"  and  "shame."  If ,  when  reading, 
such  a  word  appeared  before  her  eyes,  there  was 
instantly  in  her  consciousness  the  crowd  of  associated 
ideas,  and  along  with  them  the  thought  of  C.  as  the 
object  of  the  act  or  the  subject  of  the  feeling  indicated 
by  the  word,  as  if  it  were  M.'s  own  act  or  feeling. 
Thus  through  some  one  of  a  multitude  of  chains  of 
associated  ideas  the  thought  of  harm  to  C.  was  reached 
from  the  "jealousy,"  "hatred"  or  "murder-thought." 
The  effect  of  this  had  then  to  be  annulled  by  the  self- 
imprecation  of  some  penalty  upon  herself  if  harm  did 
happen  to  C,  It  api)eared  from  this  that  the  process 
of  substitution  of  vicarious  sufferers  had  been  changed 
to  one  of  self -imprecation  after  the  time  when  she  felt 
herself  to  be  guilty  of  the  deaths  of  the  substitutes 
and  had  enacted  the  murder  scenes.  To  avoid  the 
pain  that  the  future  deaths  of  such  persons  might 
cause  she  chose  the  new  method, — and  it  was  as  if  she 
said,  on  all  these  occasions,  "  Let  me  be  punished  as 
guilty  of  all  those  acts  and  the  new  harmful  thoughts, 
should  anything  happen  to  C."  This  substitution  of 
herself  protected  C. ;  then,  C.  being  protected,  her  own 
possible  future  remorse  was  warded  off.  When  in  the 
presence  of  others,  this  process  might  be  dispatched 
quickly  and  unobserved ;  or,  if  reading,  it  might  be 
necessary  for  her  to  put  the  book  away  and  go  to  her 
room,  and  there,  walking  agitatedly  to  and  fro,  the 
whole  process  had  to  be  gone  over  many  times.  On 
many  occasions,  at  last,  she  had  to  find  the  book  and 
the  word  repeatedly,  and  as  many  times  begin  anew. 
Again,  the  book  must  be  taken  to  her  room,  and  there 
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the  reading  of  the  word  initiated  a  repetition  of  the 
process ;  she  must  seek  the  word  and  repeat  the  pro- 
cess many  times.  There  were  so  many  special  words, 
and  suggestions  of  painful  ideas  in  innocent  words, 
that  reading  became  too  painful  to  be  attempted. 

In  the  constant  mental  conflict  that  was  going  on 
the  negations  of  conduct  frequently  involved  ques- 
tions as  to  what  she  ought  to  do  and  ought  not  to  do. 
In  this  more  comfortable  period  she  once  told  me  that 
a  case  like  hers  would  be  found  in  Mr.  Howells's  last 
book.  She  said,  '^  Penelope  Lapham  had  the  same 
trouble  I  have,  but  not  a  millionth  part  as  bad,"  and 
referred  me  to  Penelope's  struggle  with  her  dilemma 
after  Corey,  contrary  to  expectation,  had  proposed  to 
her  instead  of  her  sister,  much  to  her  own  mental  dis- 
tress. Some  time  after  this  event  Penelope  said  :  **  It's 
easy  enough  being  sensible  for  other  people.  But  when 
it  comes  to  myself  there  I  am !  Especially,  when  I 
want  to  do  what  I  oughtn't,  so  much  that  it  seems  as 
if  doing  what  I  didn't  want  to  do,  must  be  doing  what 
I  ought."  This  saying,  and  others  like  it,  were  so 
true  to  nature  as  to  make  Penelope's  case  distinctly 
one  of  the  **  insanity  of  doubting"  in  one  of  its  more 
common  and  milder  forms ;  but  fortunately  she  "  re- 
covered," and  this  was  by  the  logical  process  of  the 
substitution  of  the  more  dominant  idea  strengthened 
by  the  deeper  feeling. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  period  she  was  allowed 
to  go  about  alone  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  asylum 
"on  parole."  No  explicit  promise  was  exacted,  how- 
ever ;  she  was  directed  not  to  go  beyond  certain  limits, 
with  a  tacit  obligation  on  her  part  not  to  do  so.  She 
was  better  for  this,  and  the  privilege  was  continued  for 
a  number  of  months  after  she  entered  upon  the  next 
period,  which  is  now  to  be  described. 
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She  afterward  said  of  herself  that  a  crisis  seemed  to 
come  in  her  mental  condition.  All  the  complications 
and  agitations  reached  such  a  tangle  of  difficulties 
that  she  felt  powerless  to  cope  with  them  and  seemed 
to  come  to  a  standstill.  She  said  that  her  conscience 
reasserted  itself  in  a  natural  way  and  began  to  punish 
her  for  her  wickedness  by  compelling  her  to  do  every- 
thing contrary  to  her  wishes.  There  was  now  a  real 
depth  of  feeling,  though  morbid,  that  she  deserved 
punishment,  and  her  conscience  seized  upon  every 
opportunity  for  inflicting  mental  pain  ;  this  she  felt 
to  be  simple  justice.  At  this  point  in  the  case  there 
is  to  be  recognized  an  exacerbation  common  in  the 
course  of  such  maladies ;  but  more  than  this,  there  was 
now  initiated  a  state  that  more  nearly  resembled  true 
melancholia — an  essential  disorder  of  the  feelings. 
The  gloom  and  despondency  became  more  pronounced. 
She  had  to  make  herself  disagreeable  and  hateful  to 
the  people  she  liked  the  best  and  respected  the  most, 
just  because  they  were  sources  of  comfort  to  her.  She 
said  :  "It  is  as  if  all  the  wrong  things  I  have  ever 
desperately  aHowed  myself  to  do  and  think  about 
now  stand  around  me  as  creditors  of  ray  conscience." 
A  denial  of  everything  pleasant  or  desirable  was 
thus  commanded.  She  had  to  speak  unkindly  to  her 
favorite  nurse,  for  example,  and  then  cried  because 
Bhe  had  been  compelled  to  do  what  would  make  her 
appear  ungrateful, 

A  change  now  came  about  in  regard  to  her  relations 
to  me.  At  first,  as  has  been  said,  her  revelations  to  me 
were  satisfying,  and  she  had  little  of  the  temptation 
to  tell  her  story  to  others,  which  she  formerly  feared 
she  might  be  compelled  to  do.  Her  sole  source  of 
comfort  was  in  such  conversations,  but  the  need  of 
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this  grew  upon  her,  and  at  last  it  became  impossible  to 
give  her  time  enough  to  satisfy  her.  The  temptation 
to  tell  others  returned  with  the  worry  about  it,  and  in 
the  end  she  yielded  to  it  in  some  degree.  It  also  came 
about  that  she  felt  the  comfort  she  gained  from  my 
visits  should  be  forfeited  as  one  of  her  punishments. 
This  became  the  prime  issue  in  her  struggle  with  her 
avenging  conscience.  She  fought  it  for  months,  avoid- 
ing meetings  with  me,  "  vowing "  she  would  never 
tell  me  another  word  of  her  troubles,  but  just  as  often 
breaking  her  vows  and  talking  freely  whenever  in  my 
presence.  Her  sufferings  increased  because  these 
things  involved  harm  to  C,  and  new  penalties,  and 
only  grew  from  bad  to  worse.  She  began  to  say,  "  I 
must  go  from  here  to  avoid  this  suffering  ;  there  is  no 
other  way.  The  only  hope  I  ever  had  has  been  here, 
but  this  I  must  abandon  ;  anything  is  better  than  the 
suflfering  I  endure  here.  I  must  be  deprived  of  my 
greatest  blessing."  She  felt  that  if  she  went  away 
she  must  leave  hope  behind.  And  so  the  culmination 
of  this  phase  of  the  mental  phenomena  was  gradually 
reached. 

All  this  state  of  things  was  believed  to  be  a  passing 
phase  of  her  malady,  and  she  was  urged  to  hope  that 
another  remission  would  come.  She  could  possess 
herself  of  this  while  it  was  being  told  to  her.  A  curi- 
ous thing  came  about  at  this  time.  Not  only  was  the 
comfort  of  hopeful  words  intensified  to  her,  but  it  was 
reinforced  by  telling  her  how  foolish  and  absurd  her 
mental  performances  were.  But,  true  to  the  habit  of 
growth  of  her  morbid  mentation,  there  was  need  of 
greater  emphasis  in  the  telling  to  give  her  equal 
comfort.  At  this  time  an  interview  usually  ended  by 
her  saying,  **  Now,  before  you  go,  you  know  what  I 
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want  you  to  tell  me— tell  me  what  you  think  of  me. 
It  helps  me  to  hold  on  to  the  idea  ;  what  you  say  seems 
all  real  and  true  to  me,  but  it  goes  when  you  go,  and 
I  am  as  helpless  ae  before."  As  the  effect  of  this,  the 
kinship  of  human  minds  had  an  illustration.  My 
gentler  characterizations  became  chidings  and  rebukes, 
and  at  last  denunciations,  which  exhausted  my  polite 
vocabulary.  It  was  curious  to  observe  the  calm  content 
with  which  these  objurgations  were  received,  and  a 
little  startling  to  realize  the  personal  comfort  of  such 
an  unwonted  outlet  for  sentiments  that  must  be  habit- 
ually repressed.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  this  poor 
patient  brought  it  upon  herself  to  be  the  "  vicarious 
object ' '  of  stinging  words  which  nught  have  been  more 
fitly  spoken. 

But  now  there  came  a  climax  in  this  pitiful  history. 
Like  a  law  of  mental  habit,  the  idea  of  vicarious 
atonement  or  substitution  that  had  run  all  through 
all  these  phenomena  from  the  first  came  into  play 
again.  What  was  told  her  made  her  seek  for  hope 
though  she  could  not  have  it.  It  occurred  to  her  that 
she  might  substitute  physical  for  mental  suffering — 
some  serious  illness  or  great  calamity — some  personal 
injury  that  would  stand  in  her  mind  as  a  lasting  token 
of  ample  punishment ;  then  the  demand  for  penalties 
would  be  satisfied,  and  her  mind  would  be  left  free  to 
enjoy  in  peace  the  common  comforts  of  life.  She 
invented  a  plan  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  her 
former  suicidal  scheme.  On  taking  a  morning  walk 
outside  the  asylum,  she  procured  a  small  pistol,  and 
late  in  the  evening,  when  her  neighbor,  whom  she  did 
not  wish  to  disturb,  was  out  of  her  room,  she  shot  her- 
self in  two  places,  the  shoulder  and  the  hip,  making 
simply  flesh  wounds.     She  was  perfectly  calm  about 
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it  and  explained  that  she  tried  to  wound  the  joints, 
which  she  thought  would  cause  permanently  painful 
and  crippling  injuries.  She  protested  that  she  care- 
fully avoided  endangering  her  life  ;  for  she  had  virtu- 
ally pledged  herself  not  to  do  that.  The  wounds  were 
trifling  and  soon  healed,  her  disappointment  knew  no 
bounds ;  the  last  hope  was  gone,  as  she  felt ;  her 
mental  depression  rapidly  deepened  in  a  kind  and 
degree  unknown  before ;  in  death  was  her  only  relief ; 
she  regretted  the  lost  opportunity  when  she  had  the 
pistol.  There  was  now  a  condition  like  true  melan- 
cholia ;  the  suicidal  impulse  was  pronounced,  and 
honestly  declared. 

She  was  of  course  closely  watched.  Her  former 
state  continued  and  grew  worse;  she  punished  her- 
self in  every  way — in  regard  to  taking  food,  and  in 
personal  care,  etc.  She  would  stand  in  a  fixed  atti- 
tude unable  to  move  for  a  long  time.  She  contrived 
new  ways  of  mental  punishment — for  example, 
another  patient  thought  she  had  committed  the  un- 
pardonable sin,  and  M.  assuming  this  to  be  the  worst 
of  all  sins,  imprecated  upon  herself  the  punishment, 
whatever  it  might  be,  due  to  that  sin.  This  idea, 
however,  was  so  intangible  to  her  that  it  failed  to 
become  embodied  in  her  system  of  thought.  Even  in 
her  state  of  true  melancholia  there  was  yet  something 
lacking  of  the  profound  feelings  of  depression  and 
self-condemnation  characteristic  of  that  state. 

On  a  later  occasion  several  attempts  were  made  to 
hypnotize  her — to  try  the  effect  of  **  therapeutic  sug- 
gestion.'' She  did  her  best  to  aid  in  this,  but  was  more 
amused  than  otherwise  by  her  swift  conclusion  of  its 
futility.  She  said  it  never  could  be  done,  the  prime  ob- 
stacle being  that  she  could  ordinarily  never  go  to  sleep 


without  having  first  cleared,  or  exorcised,  from  her 
mind  all  the  thoughts  of  evil  consequences  which  had 
attached  themselves  to  the  events  of  the  day  and  to 
which  she  felt  that  she  might  perhaps  not  have  done 
full  justice.  The  poor  woman's  prayers  even  had  been 
for  years  imprecatory.  She  had,  at  times,  piously 
prayed  for  help  and  strength,  but  the  thought  of  pos- 
sible consolation  from  this  source  made  such  relief  a 
subject  of  punitive  deprivation  ;  moreover,  her  dread- 
ful misuse  of  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  Deity  de- 
barred her  from  the  proper  use  of  it.  Another  of  her 
peculiar  methods  was  in  some  respects  not  unlike  the 
last.  There  were  times  when  she  could  gain  herself  a 
respite  for  a  day  by  first  binding  herself  over  to  do 
everything  in  the  natural  way  for  twenty-four  hours 
and  not  to  make  any  "  vows."  She  occasionally  got  a 
great  deal  of  comfort  from  this  device,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  period  she  always  had  to  review  it  and  balance 
accounts  in  detail.  At  last,  how^ever,  after  her  con- 
science "had  turned  upon  her,"  there  was  an  end  to 
this  expedient. 

This  history,  already  a  long  one.  must  be  ended 
here.  In  this,  M.'s  last  and  worst  state,  it  finally 
seemed  best  to  try  the  effect  of  some  change,  whicl^ 
she  earnestly  desired,  and  she  was  transferred  to 
another  asylum.  She  bore  herself  passively,  but  with 
an  evident  feeling  of  i-egret  and  as  if  she  had  indeed 
left  hope  behind.  There  was  immediate  improvement 
in  manner,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  her  con- 
dition became  much  more  comfortable.  The  change 
to  new  surroundings  to  which  she  felt  indifferent  was 
a  great  relief.  Freed  from  the  oppression  of  the  ques- 
tionings as  to  talking  with  me,  she  remembered  help- 
fully my  explanations,  reasonings,  and  advice.   A  year 
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later  she  was  as  well  as  I  had  ever  seen  her,  appearing 
very  well,  intelligent,  and  ladylike  to  all  who  knew 
her.  The  secret  mental  processes  went  on,  however, 
and,  though  more  submissive,  she  had  little  hope.  She 
said  her  coining  to  meet  me  was  opposed  in  her  thoughts 
as  formerly,  but  in  her  strong  desire  for  the  interview 
there  was  no  hesitation  in  determining  to  have  it  in 
spite  of  all  consequences.  There  were  no  preliminary 
vows,  but  she  knew  she  would  **have  to  pay  for  it 
afterward.".  It  was  natural,  vivacious,  and  most  inter- 
esting in  the  abundant  proof  it  gave  of  mental  integ- 
rity aside  from  the  limited  derangement.  At  its  close 
she  begged  me,  in  the  old  way,  to  assure  her  that  it 
was  right  to  have  seen  me.  No  definite  information 
as  to  her  subsequent  history  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 

The  details  of  this  long  story  were  corroborated  in 
many  ways  by  the  agreement  of  their  many  repetitions 
when  discussed  from  different  points  of  approach. 
Like  most  persons  imder  the  control  of  morbid  ideation, 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  me,  ^*  You  would  have 
a  different  opinion  of  these  things  if  you  could  only 
know  more  about  them ;  they  are  so  many  and  so 
complicated  that  they  cannot  be  told."  Every  new 
and  often  repeated  analysis  of  the  essential  nature  of 
her  mental  processes  was  readily  understood  and 
gladly  accepted  by  her,  only  to  be  followed  by  some 
new  phase  of  ideation,  or  memory  of  past  trouble, 
which  would  stand  more  positively  in  her  consciousness 
than  the  clear  explanation  of  it  all,  which  she  con- 
stantly tried  and  failed  to  apply. 

This  history  may  be  briefly  summed  up.  The  telling 
of  the  story  is  meant  to  show  the  natural  and  logical 
growth  of  complicated  phenomena  from  the  central 
morbid  idea ;  they  depended  upon  this  as  the  limbs. 


twigB  and  leaves  hang  upon  a  tree.  However  distinct 
and  strange  any  newly  revealed  product  of  her  system 
of  thought  might  seem  to  be,  its  unity  with  the  rest 
clearly  appeared  upon  analysis.  The  minor  formulae 
of  her  mental  operations  were  all  more  or  less  insistent 
or  imperative,  strictly  according  to  the  closeness  of 
association  of  the  ideas  with  the  central  and  ruling  one  ; 
and  corresponding  also  to  the  degree  of  fixation  of  such 
methods  of  mentatiDn,,by  repetition,  practice  and  habit. 
All  these  products  of  mental  phenomena  are  explain- 
able upon  the  basis  of  normal  psychical  law. 

The  problem  of  this  case  was  to  discover  the  genesis, 
the  growth  and  the  fixation  of  the  central  idea,  which 
in  this  instance  had  the  peculiarity  of  being  unusually 
complicated.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  probably 
no  special  hereditary  influence  in  its  origin ;  the  para- 
noiac element  is  excluded  ;  certainly  the  right  to  infer 
it  must  be  questioned.  If  it  be  said  to  have  been 
"acquired"  because  of  the  typhoid  fever  at  the  pub- 
ertic  period,  etc.,  a  neurasthenia  must  be  admitted. 
But  if  acquired  organic  defect  be  admitted  also — while 
inquiry  is  excited  as  to  the  consistency  of  this  inference 
—it  remains  that  the  "  fixed  idea  "  was  conceived  some 
years  before,  disappeared,  and  was  revived  and  devel- 
oped when  the  supposable  new  factor  of  paranoiac 
defect  came  in.'    But  not  only  was  the  conservative 


'  There  eeeiDB  to  be  confusion  and  inconsistency  in  the  meaning 
of  terms  used  in  the  disciiBsionn  of  thta  subject.  The  terms  psychoBiB 
and  degenerative  psvchosis  admbably  characterize  certain  general 
notions  of  the  mental  Btates  they  repreBent,  but  as  deflnitiona  there 
Is  daui^r  of  their  use  as  cloaks  for  conjecture.  Most  writers  hold 
that  fixed  ideas  "ahaoat  alwayi"  have  a  neurasthenic  basis;  thiit 
rates  them  lu  pHychoHes  and  functionAl.  But  as  idostiomkl  peychoBes 
they  lie  in  the  foreground  of  primary  systematized  dclueions  typical 
of  the  admitted  duneneraciea  in  noranoia.  Hence  the  temptation  to 
unify  the  view  ana  to  regard  oft  Ihe  "  imjjemtive  conceptions"  ns 
degenerative  psychoses  ;  under  cover  of  tbia  term  they  are  brought 
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tendency  to  maintain  intellectual  integrity  significant; 
so  also  was  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  habit 
of  symbolism.  Paranoiacs  are  prone  to  symbolism, 
whereby  meanings  are  betokened  by  trivial  things, 
and  delusional  ideas  are  quickly  conceived — for  ex- 
ample, the  accidental  placing  of  three  apples  in  a 
row  might  be  believed  to  represent  the  Holy  Trinity. 
For  this  reason  there  was  a  negative  importance  in 
the  limitation  of  the  strong  disposition  to  substitute 
persons  and  things  the  one  for  another.  This  did  not 
brinjg  out  any  innate  tendency  to  symbolism,  as  was 
likely  to  have  happened  had  it  existed.     There  was 

into  the  category  of  paranoia.  But  this  term  distinctly  introduces 
among  the  psychoses  the  new  notion  of  chronic  hereditary  or 
acquired  defect  in  the  organism.  Upon  a  foundation  of  heredity  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  such  organic  defect ;  to  invoke  a  like  foundation 
as  "acquired"  through  a  simple  concurring  neurasthenia  has  the 
vagueness  of  assumption  and  conjecture.  These,  therefore,  have 
really  no  sup]3ort,  in  the  case  of  fixed  ideas,  except  the  fact  of  the 
ideational  origin  of  the  latter  and  their  kinship  to  paranoiac  delusions. 
But  the  clinical  fact  remains  that  their  milder  forms,  at  least,  are 
commonly  incident  to  healthy  minds ;  often  independent  of  neuras- 
thenia, they  make  no  trouble,  and  fail  of  recognition  because  they 
are  so  little  out  of  harmony  with  concurrent  conditions.  Starting 
with  these  mild  forms,  may  they  not  be  purely  functional,  even 
alon^  with  neurasthenia,  for  some  degrees  in  the  scale  towards  their 
culmination  in  the  admitted  degeneracies?  The  recognition  of  two 
general  degrees  of  fixed  ideas  (answering  to  psychoses  and  degen- 
erative psychoses,  between  which  differentiation  is  as  impossible  as 
to  mark  the  changes  from  youth  to  old  age)  is  not  out  of  analogy 
with  tlie  same  division  that  is  claimed  as  necessary  in  describing 
delusions.    W.  pp.  227-8. 

The  Journal  of  Mental  Science  for  .January,  1888,  received  just  as 
this  article  is  going  to  press,  contains  the  conclusions,  p.  532,  of 
Professor  Kovalewsky  in  an  interesting  article  on  Folie  du  DouU. 
He  recognizes  several  decrees,  and  conditions  of  origin,  of  these  affec- 
tions. But  he  starts  with  neurasthenia  as  the  common  soil  from 
which  they  spring,  belonging  to  tlie  group  of  degenerative  psychoses 
including  pathophobia  and  the  other  forms  of  these  ideational  dis- 
orders ;  and  neurasthenia  it.self  is  regarded  as  rarely  accjuired  or 
other  than  purely  hereditary  in  relation  to  these  cases.  This  fails  to 
recognize  the  larger  background  in  the  normal  field  of  intellection, 
where  the  accidental  and  irregular  coordinations  of  idea  and  feeling, 
indulged,  or  otherwise  fixed  by  habit,  are  the  germs  and  often 
growths  which  are  not  degenerative  but  spring  up  more  readily  in 
soils  of  purely  acquired  neurasthenia,  or  of  hereditary  degeneracies. 
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always  validity  in  the  factors  of  her  mental  equa- 
tiona ;  the  thing  suhstituted  was  equivalent  to  the 
other  in  quality  or  eifect,  and  there  was  logic  in  the 


At  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  there  was  a  bodily 
condition  somewhat  neurasthenic.  There  was  also  an 
imusual  intellectual  endowment  and  rare  conscien- 
tiousness. Upon  the  mental  plasticity  of  childhood 
strong  impressions  were  made  by  unpleasant  ideas 
about  "trance"  and  the  horror  of  being  "buried 
alive."  Apprehensions  for  herself  and  relatives  were 
engendered  in  this  regard.  Here  was  a  quick  soil  for 
the  natural  questionings  as  to  the  right  and  wrong  of 
her  conduct  to  grow  to  be  questionings  as  to  whether 
her  acts  were  right  in  respect  to  their  effect  upon 
herself  or  those  dear  to  her.  It  was  but  a  shade  of 
change  to  conceive  that  her  acts  were  not  right  in  the 
sense  of  not  being  safe,  which  includes  the  idea  of 
harm  as  a  consequence.  This  is  the  usual  significance 
of  the  phrase  "not  right"  in  these  cases.  The  at- 
tendant fear  of  hann  was  natural  and  logical.  This 
combination  of  the  idea  and  its  attendant  feeling  once 
formulated,  the  "impression"  once  made,  the  idea 
became  "  insistent "  and  then  "  fixed,"  and  the  "  path  " 
was  formed  by  repetition  and  habit.  Here  then  was 
the  "fixed  idea"  that  some  of  her  acts  were  not  right, 
which  included  the  idea  of  harm.  This  is  a  common 
and  primitive  form  of  fixed  ideas  ;  it  was  the  root  of 
all  that  grew  up  afterwards.  Next  followed  the  neces- 
sity, common  in  such  cases,  of  repeating  acts  to  make 
them  right,  which  led  to  the  doubting  and  hesitating 
over  an  act  as  to  whether  it  was  right  or  not,  and  to 
the  repeating,  doing  and  undoing  of  acts.  Thus  is 
explained  the  paradoxical  "  doubting  "  associated  with 
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''fixed  ideas."  Here  next  was  the  basis  of  the  habi- 
tual negations  of  thought  and  conduct — the  doing  off- 
set by  undoing,  the  balancing  or  cancelling  of  one 
thought  or  act  by  another  thought  or  act — the  substi- 
tution of  one  thing  for  another.  From  the  root-idea 
that  an  act  was  not  right  came  its  larger  growth  and 
its  offshoots,  intensifying  the  impression  of  the  primary 
idea  upon  the  organism.  This  was  further  intensified 
by  the  feeling  of  fear  normally  attending  the  idea  of 
harm,  the  impression  of  the  whole  being  deepened  by 
habit ;  its  hold  upon  the  soil  being  strengthened  by 
its  growth. 

At  the  beginning,  before  the  age  of  twelve,  the  seed 
of  the  malady  was  planted.  Its  growth  was  arrested 
and  she  appeared  to  be  well  till  three  years  later.  It 
might  not  have  appeared  again  had  it  not  been  favored 
by  physical  debility.  A  new  growth  began ;  she 
repeated  her  acts  to  make  them  right.  She  was 
relatively  backward  in  her  studies,  and  had  a  natural 
desire  to  excel  her  companions,  which  she  did.  Her 
love  of  admiration  and  attention  was  perfectly  natural, 
as  was  her  feeling  of  rivalry  towards  C,  whose 
unusual  loveliness  of  character  and  person  was  more 
attractive  than  her  own  superiority  of  intellect.  Such 
was  Madame  de  StaePs  life-long  envy  of  beautiful 
women.  Such  thoughts  and  feelings  are  common 
enough  among  the  young ;  it  was  natural  enough  that 
her  sensitive  conscience  should  reproach  her.  Thus, 
with  the  mental  habit  already  formed  there  was  set 
up  a  self -inquisition  as  to  her  feeling  toward  her 
friend,  whom  she  was  afraid  of  hating,  as  she  soon 
morbidly  accused  herself  of  actually  doing.  It  was 
but  a  step  then  to  the  thought  of  harmful  things  that 
might  happen  to  her  friend,  and  but  another  to  self- 


ooodetiuiatioD  for  thinking  of  them,  as  m&kiog'  her 
iillT  Builtj"  as  if  wishing  them  to  happen.  Of 
■  there  was  exaggeration  of  feeling  in  this,  bat 
5  far  in  its  derelupment  there  was  not,  necessarily, 
.anything  that  might  not  be  common  to  many  consci- 
entious young  people.  This  idea  of  harm  attending 
htfT  aft*.  ^^'^  ^^^  accompanying  feeling  of  fear,  readily 
befATOi-  a  concrete  idea  of  harm  to  C,  and  to  this  was 
added  the  conception  of  her  remorse  as  a  consequence 
of  harm  to  C,  as  if  she  had  wished  it.  This  of  course 
■  gtnfligth^''®'^  her  specific  fear  of  barm  to  C,  and  rein- 
foK^i  the  general  idea  of  harm,  and  therefore  the 
jmnnlse  to  repeat  her  acts.  Ultimately  the  question 
of  harm  to  C.  attended  all  her  acts.  This  established 
the  central  idea  and  mental  habit  out  of  which  came 
all  its  after-growth.  From  this  point  the  evolution  of 
■ihf  mental  phenomena  was  plain  enough,  as  given 
in  ihe  details  of  its  history.  The  need  of  repeating 
^cttand  "  vows  "  many  times — often  a  definite  number 
_for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  was  a  manifestation  which 
iJiaiacteriEes  what  is  called  the  "counting"  variety 
«f  Mses  of  fixed  ideas.  This  did  not  become  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  this  case  because  it  was  left  behind  by 
^iger  complications.  The  substitution  process  was 
mMti  curious  and  constant,  but  it  was  only  an  out- 
jio^rth  of  the  primary  fact  in  these  cases  of  doubting, 
^^tnci'i^  and  otTsetting  one  thing  against  another  in 
^CBtdless  series'  of  negations.  This  process  was  also 
4^  of  the  remarkable  devices  for  circtmiventing  the 
^■inating  idea,  as  if  the  characteristic  paralysis  of 
1^  will  was  limited  in  respect  to  that,  and  the  fixed 
Ufa  stood  as  an  irresistible  intruder  in  her  conseious- 
^0.  while  otherwise  the  will  and  the  intellect  were 
Hk  to  evade  its  control.    The  murder-acts  were  simply 
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dramatic  as  far  as  homicidal  impulse  was  concerned. 
They  were  extreme  examples  of  what  is  common 
in  such  cases,  particularly  in  the  "  metaphysical " 
variety, — an  idea  at  first  repulsive  worries  by  its  in- 
sistence, becomes  involved  in  a  process  of  negations, 
and  at  last  reasons  itself  into  dominance.  Such  tran- 
sitions from  one  extreme  to  another  of  thought  and 
feeling  are  but  exaggerated  examples  of  the  law  whose 
order  we  follow  when 

"  We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

The  kindred  nature  of  the  great  variety  of  these 
affections  is  well  indicated  by  the  broad  designation 
of  '^  insistent  ideas,"  as  was  suggested  in  the  intro- 
duction to  this  article.  These  aberrations  from  the 
normal  of  well-balanced  ideation  and  feeling,  being 
once  initiated,  may  develop  gpraver  forms  in  cases  of 
the  more  positively  degenerative  type,  because  of  para- 
noiac  heredity  or  acquired  defect, —  in  other  words, 
when  there  is  hereditary  or  acquired  nervous  and 
mental  instability ;  and  such  cases  may  more  or  less 
quickly  develop  primary  delusional  insanity.  The  com- 
monness of  these  affections  in  their  milder  forms  as 
simply  insistent  ideas,  and  their  outgrowth  from  the 
ordinary  and  natural  operations  of  the  mind,  is  a 
matter  of  great  interest.  The  commonest  supersti- 
tions, and  idiosyncrasies  of  formulations  of  ideas  and 
feelings,  which  control  conduct  and  enforce  habitudes, 
are  of  this  order  in  their  slight  departures  from  sound 
reasoning.  There  may  be  many  degrees  of  these 
affections  before  they  are  recognized  as  positive  dis- 
orders. This  view  of  their  common  origm  can  best  be 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  cases  in  which  the  early 
phenomena  are  more  nearly  within  the  range  of 
observation.    But  even  the  history  of  this  case  is  not 


inconsistent  with  this  view ;  nor  is  it  so,  as  against 
that  of  their  origin  being  usually  constitutional.  For 
the  same  reaaons  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  search  the 
mysteries  of  "  the  inconscient "  for  the  genesis  of 
phenomena  which  admit  a  simpler  explanation.  Many 
of  these  affections  are  to  be  easily  understood  as  simply 
accidents  or  idiosyncrasies  of  ideation,  arising  from  an 
incongruous  association  of  ideas,  happening  according 
to  the  common  law  of  contiguity,  and  becoming  fixed 
in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  impressions  and 
by  the  laws  of  habit.  This  may  happen  in  a  healthy 
brain,  by  mental  shock,  or  by  a  slower  process.  This 
case  is  an  example  of  the  operation  of  these  laws  in  a 
plastic  organism,  with  the  qualities  of  a  sensitive  con- 
scientiousness and  fertility  of  thought,  favoring  the 
particular  idiosyncrasy.  The  morbid  premise  of  the 
fixed  idea  being  once  established,  it  had  its  own  logical 
sequences.  The  collateral  ideation  was  normal  enough 
and  continued  so  for  many  years.  There  was  normal 
sensibility  and  feeling  except  in  relation  to  the  fixed 
ideas  and  their  complications.  The  will  was  domi- 
nated only  in  respect  to  these,  and  otlierwise  free  and 
efficient. 

The  origrin  of  these  affections  is  distinctly  ideational, 
but  they  well  illustrate  the  inseparable  nature  of 
thought  and  feeling,  especially  when  their  genesis  is 
favored  by  disordered  states  of  feeling.  The  laws  of 
habit  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  fixation  of  such 
ideas,  and  much  is  here  to  be  learned  of  the  nature  of 
the  great  influence  of  habit  in  all  forms  of  insanity. 
These  affections,  through  the  possibility  of  their  com- 
parative isolation,  permit  the  study  of  the  formation  of 
delusions.  Again,  the  r6le  of  the  attention  is  a  leading 
one  in  these  mental  phenomena  ;  the  attention  is  com- 
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manded  in  proportion  to  the  insistence  of  the  ideas. 
In  extreme  cases  of  this  kind  of  limitation  of  the  at- 
tention there  is,  side  by  side  with  it,  more  or  less 
activity  of  consciousness.  But  it  is  in  this  direction 
that  these  mental  states  merge  with  those  described 
as  characteristic  of  the  hypnotic  state  in  its  varying 
degrees  of  unconsciousness,  and  of  the  **  limited  atten- 
tion '*  peculiar  to  that  state.  That  condition  character- 
ized by  Professor  Stanley  Hall's  phrase,  "  tonic  cramp 
of  the  attention,"  is  most  strikingly  shown  in  these 
affections.  The  law  of  suggestion  of  ideas  is  active, 
and  even  by  auto-suggestion  the  mental  attitudes  are 
induced  so  analogous  to  physical  **  cramp."  Also  the 
relation  of  these  attitudes  to  physical  reactions  is 
striking.  **  A  diffusive  action  in  the  nervous  system 
accompanies  all  emotion";  for  example,  a  common 
sequence  is  fixed  idea,  fear,  pallor,  and  heart  disturb- 
ance, etc.  It  seems  in  many  cases  as  if  the  **path" 
between  the  ideation  and  the  sympathetic  nerve 
became  so  open  and  direct  that  there  is  the  changed 
sequence  of  fixed  idea,  heart-quake,  and  last  the  con- 
scious fear.  At  all  events  this  last  is  swiftly  over- 
taken by  the  automatic  organic  attitude  of  fear ;  and 
this  quick  reflex  from  the  idea  undoubtedly  increases 
the  fear.  The  man  is  frightened  by  his  own  trem- 
bling ;  he  is  **  a  coward  upon  instinct."  This  amounts 
to  mental  suggestion  from  the  physical  field,  ju%t  as 
when  the  hypnotized  are  put  into  bodily  attitudes  that 
suggest  hallucinations.  Again,  the  alliance  of  these 
mental  states  with  some  forms  of  ''  hysteria  "  is  un- 
doubted, and  explanatory  of  it.  The  medico-legal 
importance  of  these  conditions  occupies  a  wide  field  ; 
this  very  case  presents  interesting  features  in  this 
regard. 
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All  these  things  show  the  unity  of  the  great  problem 
into  which  the  clinical  study  of  mental  phenomena 
leads.  The  propositions  here  advanced  involve  such 
important  questions,  and  more  than  these,  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject ;  and  this  case  is  interesting 
as  presenting  so  much  of  the  evidence  that  has  led  to 
these  views. 
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Probably  no  result  of  experimental  psychology  has 
been  cited  as  frequently  and  with  as  much  confidence 
in  its  truth  and  importance  as  the  psycho-physic  law. 
By  some  it  has  been  regarded  as  worthy  of  ranking 
with  the  law  of  gravitation,  while  others  refuse  to 
recognize  it  at  all.  A  clear  statement  of  what  the 
law  means  is  rarely  found  ;  sometimes  the  term  refers 
to  the  results  of  Weber's  experiments,  and  again  it 
refers  to  Fechner's  deductions  concerning  the  relation 
of  stimulus  to  sensation.  But  these  two  are  in  a  sense 
totally  distinct,  and  should  be  kept  so.  The  psycho- 
physic  methods  are  applicable  only  to  such  experi- 
ments as  can  be  utilized  for  establishing  Weber's  law. 
And  this  paper  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  rigorous  logical 
criticism  of  the  methods  and  interpretation  of  such 
psycho-physic  experiments.  Its  object  is  a  practical 
one :  to  clear  the  way  for  a  more  rational  system  of 
psycho-physics  by  directing  future  experimentation 
into  that  path  in  which  it  is  most  promising  of  results, 
and  thus  preventing  the  employment  of  the  many 
uncritical  and  unanalyzed  processes  now  current. 

Where  the  falsity  of  one  point  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  falsity  of  many  another,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
where  to  begin  and  how  to  proceed.  The  full  appre- 
ciation of  one  point  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
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siderations  that  follow ;  hence  the  order  of  exposition 
will  have  to  follow  convenience  rather  than  logical 
sequence. 


The  Three  Pbycho-physic  Methods. 
And  first  let  us  state  briefly  what  the  three  usually 
recognized  psycho-physic  methods  are .' 

I,  The  Method  of  the  Jnsi  Observable  Difference. — 
This  is  the  method  that  Weber  followed  in  his  cele- 
brated experiments,  and  has,  I  believe,  done  much  to 
introduce  radical  misconceptions  into  psycho- physics. 
This  method  consists  in  applying  a  certain  stimulus 
to  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  subject,  and  then  finding 
the  least  greater  or  the  least  smaller  stimulus  which 
can  just  be  recognized  as  different ;  one  either  adds 
small  increments  to  the  initial  stimulus  until  the 
stimulus  thus  formed  is  felt  to  be  greater,  or  lessens 
the  intensity  of  the  initial  stimulus  until  the  diminution 
is  clearly  noticed,  and  notes  in  either  case  the  ratio  of 
the  alteration  to  the  original  stimulus.  It  is  con- 
sidered best  to  employ  both  these  processes,  and  regard 
the  mean  of  the  two  results  thus  obtained  as  the  true 
just  observable  difference.  The  ratio  of  the  difference 
between  the  initial  and  the  altered  stimulus  to  the 
initial  stimulus,  or  better,  to  half  the  sum  of  the  two, 
measures  the  differential  sensibility.  The  smaller  this 
ratio  the  finer  the  sensibility  is  said  to  be, 

II.  The  Method  of  Right  and  Wrong  Cases. — One 
here  chooses  two  sliglitly  different  stimuli  and  pre- 
sents them  to  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  subject, 
requiiTug  hitn  to  judge  whether  the  first  stimulus  is 
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greater  or  less  than  the  second,  and  records  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  decision  is  right  and  the  number 
in  which  it  is  wrong.  The  ratio  of  right  answers  to 
the  total  nimiber  of  answers  measures  the  sensibility 
and  varies  in  a  direct  sense  with  it.^ 

III.  The  Method  of  the  Average  Error  (or  as  I  prefer 
to  call  it,  of  the  Probable  Error). — In  this  method  a 
stimulus  is  presented,  and  the  subject  is  required  to 
adjust  a  second  stimulus  so  as  to  be  equal  to  the  first. 
The  average  deviation  of  the  several  adjustments  from 
their  mean  (or  better,  the  probable  error  of  the  adjust- 
ments) directly  measures  the  sensibility. 

Critique  op  Method  I. 

Applying  the  method  of  the  just  observable  differ- 
ence to  pressure  sensations,  Weber  was  led  to  formulate 
his  well  known  law.  In  this  he  announced  that  if 
you  apply  a  certain  weight  to  the  skin  and  find  .the 
least  greater  (or  least  smaller)  weight  which  can  be 
recognized  as  different,  and  then  take  an  entirely 
different  weight  and  repeat  the  process,  the  ratio  of  the 
first  to  the  second  of  each  pair  of  weights  used  in  any 
such  experiment  will  be  the  same  ;  that  is,  the  ratio  of 
the  just  observable  difference  to  the  initial  weight  is  a 
constant.  This  process  simply  compares  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  difference  in  one  part  of  the  psychic  scale  with 
that  in  another ;  it  says  nothing  and  cannot  be  made 
to  say  anything  about  the  ratio  of  stimulus  and  sensa- 
tion. It  is  not  a  psycho-physic,  but  a  psycho-pyschic, 
law.     So  much  is  plain. 

But  the  experiment  of  Weber  is  in  every  way  vague 
and  inexact.     To  begin  with,  the  bare  statement  that 

^This  is  the  usual  form  of  the  method.  Variations  in  this  pro- 
ceeding will  appear  later.     • 
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one  preesure  is  "just  distinguishable"  from  another 
is  altogether  indefinite.  This  expression  may  have  as 
many  as  four  practically  distinct  meanings.  It  may 
refer  (1)  to  two  pressures  sufficiently  different  to  enahle 
the  subject  sometimes  to  tell  which  is  which  ;  or  (2)  to 
differences  that  will  always  be  correctly  recognized ; 
or  (3)  such  as  will  only  accidentally  fail  to  be  recog- 
nized :  or  finally  (4)  it  may  refer  to  differences  which 
will  be  correctly  judged  any  characteristic  proportion 
of  times  between  these  extremes.  Now  the  just  observ- 
able difference  will  evidently  be  a  totally  different 
thing  according  to  which  of  these  interpretations  is 
chosen.  The  first  interpretation  has  rarely  if  ever  been 
used,  because  in  practice  any  difference  that  is  likely 
to  occur,  however  minute,  will  be  sometimes  correctly 
appreciated,  and  will  sometimes  arouse  a  confidence  in 
the  recognition  of  it  sufficient  to  hazard  an  answer 
upon  ;  yet  it  has  quite  as  much  in  its  favor  as  aJiy  other 
interpretation,  and  leads  to  equally  definite  concep- 
tions. The  second  is  the  method  usually  chosen,  but  is 
almost  sure  to  degenerate  into  the  third.  Under  the 
fourth  head  any  difference  of  stimuh  correctly  appre- 
ciated any  given  ratio  of  times  may  be  used  ;  the 
simplest  is  that  in  which  in  half  the  trials  the  difference 
is  correctly  judged,  and  this  interpretation  has  found 
favor  with  some  workers. 

A  very  brief  consideration  of  the  psychological  pro- 
cesses involved  in  such  judgments  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  in  practice  none  of  the  four  interpretations  is  useful 
or  valid.  The  answer  which  the  subject  gives  may  be  of 
two  kinds  :  (o)  if  he  is  asked  to  mention  when  he  feels 
disposed  to  regard  the  sensations  caused  by  the  two 
stimuli  as  different  {and  probably,  too,  noting  the  direc- 
tion of  this  difference),  his  answer  depends  mainly,  if 
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not  entirely,  on  the  minimum  amount  of  confidence 
upon  which  he  finds  himself  disposed  to  make  a  judg- 
ment ;  (6)  if  he  is  asked  to  decide  which  he  judges  to 
be  the  more  and  which  the  less  intense  stimulus — in 
other  words,  if  the  correctness  of  the  answer  (made  on 
the  basis  of  a  certain  stimulus)  is  the  deciding  point 
and  not  the  disposition  to  answer,  then  we  are  simply 
using  the  method  of  the  right  and  wrong  cases  in  a 
rather  loose  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  just 
observable  difference  method  pure  and  simple  has 
seldom  if  ever  been  used  ;  the  correctness  of  the  answer 
is  always  to  some  extent  taken  into  account  and  in 
this  form  the  method  loses  all  t^pison  d'Hre. 

Again,  if  we  take  Fechner's  definition  of  the  just 
observable  difference  as  that  difference  which  will 
always  be  correctly  appreciated  but  which  cannot  be 
lessened  without  forfeiting  this  distinction,  we  are 
simply  making  a  special  method  of  that  instance  of 
the  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases  where  (in  a 
limited  nimiber  of  trials)  the  number  of  right  answers 
equals  the  total  number  of  answers.  As  already 
noticed,  an  error  here  and  there  is  usually  considered 
allowable  ;  but  if  a  few,  why  not  more  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing but  the  arbitrary  preference  of  the  experimenter 
upon  which  to  base  a  decision  ?  A  more  radical  objec- 
tion, however,  remains  to  be  noticed.  Theoretically  a 
difference  of  stimuli  great  enough  to  ensure  a  total 
avoidance  of  error  must  be  infinite.  With  a  certain 
ratio  of  stimuli  one  may  as  a  matter  of  fact  find  no 
errors,  but  there  is  no  (theoretical)  assurance  that  if 
the  experiments  were  sufficiently  continued  an  error 
would  not  occur.  This  point  is  too  obvious  to  need 
further  illustration.  We  have  seen  that  in  its  pure 
form  the  method  of   the  just  observable   difference 
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simply  measures  the  confidence,  the  diepoBition 
towards  answering,  and  only  with  whatever  accuracy 
the  confidence  can  be  experimentally  proved  to  be  a 
measure  of  the  sensibility,  has  it  value  in  determining 
the  latter.  In  the  form  in  which  the  method  is  gen- 
erally used  it  is  simply  a  loose  and  inaccurate  applica- 
tion of  the  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases.  The 
method  may  be  of  service  in  determining  roughly 
within  what  limits  it  is  advisable  to  experiment,  and 
has  other  obvious  (practical)  uses. 

If  the  mischief  to  which  this  spurious  method  has 
given  rise  were  confined  to  the  charges  already  brought 
against  it,  the  case,  thgugh  serious  enough,  would  not 
be  as  serious  as  it  really  is.  In  addition  the  method 
has  given  rise  to  radically  wrong  conceptions,  chief 
amongst  which  is  the  conception  of  the  threshold 
(Unterschiedsschvelle).  This  conception  grew  directly 
out  of  the  method  of  the  just  observable  difference  ;  iu 
fact  this  difference  has  by  some  been  taken  to  be  the 
differential  threshold.  What  is  more  usually  denoted 
by  the  threshold  is  the  smallest  difference  that  can  be 
perceived.  It  is  the  threshold  of  consciousness.  The 
moment  we  define  this  term  accurately  its  unscientific 
character  becomes  apparent.  The  threshold  is  de- 
scribed as  a  point  not  exactly  constant,  but  nearly  so  ; 
above  it  all  differences  can  be  felt,  below  it  all  differ- 
ences vanish  into  the  imconscious.  No  matter  whether 
little  or  much  below  this  point,  they  are  all  utterly  lost ; 
it  is  idle  to  say,  as  Fechner  at  times  does,  that  they 
differ  in  the  amount  of  additional  stimulation  neces- 
sarj*  to  bring  them  up  into  consciousness,  unless  you 
mean  that  the  series  below  the  so-called  threshold  is 
an  exact  continuation  of  the  series  above  it — and  if  you 
do  mean  this,  then  the  threshold  loses  all  its  distin- 
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guishing  peculiarities  and  ceases  to  exist.  Either 
there  is  a  threshold — be  it  a  point  or  a  more  or  less 
variable  line — below  which  is  homogeneous  uncon- 
sciousness ;  or  from  the  region  in  which  the  sensed 
difiference  has  its  maximum  of  clearness  down  to  the 
point  where  it  utteriy  vanishes  because  the  difference 
between  the  stimuli  vanishes,  there  is  a  continuous 
series  of  intermediate  degrees  of  clearness,  and  there 
is  no  point  on  the  curve  with  characteristics  peculiar 
to  itself,  no  threshold  in  any  true  sense. 

But  it  will  be  well  to  postpone  further  consideration 
of  this  point  until  the  nature  of  the  method  of  right 
and  wrong  cases  has  been  delineated,  merely  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  Fechner  and  others 
admitted  or  even  vaunted,  the  method  of  the  just 
observable  difiference  is  the  only  one  that  is  closely  or 
at  all  connected  with  the  threshold  theory,  and  natu- 
rally the  two  may  be  discarded  together.  Sensation 
and  stimulation  each  forms  a  continuum,  and  it  leads 
to  hopeless  confusion  to  apply  discrete  conceptions  to 
them. 

Critique  op  Method  II. 

The  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases  is  a  device  by 
which  the  sensibility  can  be  determined  while  the 
judgment  has  but  the  simple  problem  of  greater  or  less, 
of  yes  or  no,  to  deal  with.  The  factors  of  which  this 
method  makes  use  are  the  two  stimuli  of  which  the 
larger  bears  to  the  smaller  a  certain  ratio  to  be  known 
as  1  +  a: ;  and  the  ratio  of  wrong  answers  to  the  total 
number  of  answers  to  be  known  as  n.  While  the  ratio 
1-\'X  may  have  any  value  whatsoever,  it  actually  does 
not  differ  much  from  unity,  because  only  by  the  employ- 
ment of  such  ratios  can  a  number  of  right  and  wrong 
cases  be  readily  collected.      The  all-impoptant  law, 
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justified  by  theory  as  well  as  by  practice,  announces 
that  ceteris  paribus  as  you  diminish  the  difference 
between  the  two  stimuli  the  number  of  wrong  answers 
will  increase,  and  as  you  increase  the  difference  be- 
tween the  stimuli  the  number  of  wrong  answers  will 
diminish.  In  other  words,  as  1  +t  increases  n  dimin- 
ishes, and  as  l-{-j:  diminishes  n  increases.  This  law, 
that  the  number  of  wrong  answers  and  the  difference 
between  the  stimuli  vary  in  opposite  senses  (the  nature 
of  this  variation  is  not  now  in  question),  I  regard  as  a 
if  not  the  fundamental  proposition  of  psycho-physics.. 
(There  are  some  conditions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
periments which  must  be  complied  with  before  the  law 
will  be  found  good  ;  these  will  be  assumed  for  the 
present  and  discussed  later  on.) 

The  all-important  point  is  to  decide  how  this  "in- 
verse law"  is  to  be  interpreted.  In  the  first  place, 
having  found  it  true  when  the  two  stimuli  differ  by  a 
quantity  x,  we  expect  to  find  (and  will  find)  it  true 
when  they  differ  by  ix.  As,  however,  the  judgments  of 
the  subject  are  under  the  influence  of  the  many  slight 
variations  of  condition  that  always  influence  psycho- 
logical processes,  it  is  possible  that  in  a  particular 
instance  (especially  when  x  or  the  total  number  of 
trials  is  small)  the  difference  in  the  number  of  wrong 
answers  will  fail  to  appear.  But  if  the  number  of 
experiments  be  increased,  and  be  increased  the  more 
the  smaller  the  value  of  x,  this  difference  will  appear. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  may  be 
impracticable  to  collect  sufficient  observations  to  bring 
out  the  more  minute  differences.  But  we  have  a  right 
to  infer  that  under  proper  conditions  they  would 
appear.  If  I  find  that  as  I  successively  experiment 
with  stimuli  that  are  related  as  1  to  l  -j-  x  and  then 
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with  stimuli  related  as  1  to  1  +  io;,  and  then  as  1  to 
1  +  i^  cuid  as  1  to  1  +  la;,  the  ratio  of  wrong  answers, 
n,  successively  increases  froni  one  to  the  other,  it 
certainly  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the 
law  does  not  hold  with  intermediate  fractions  of  x. 
In  other  words,  we  infer  that  it  can  be  expressed  by  a 
continuous  curve,  and  that  we  must  theoretically 
regard  the  probable  ratio  of  wrong  answers  with  two 
stimuli  differing  by  the  ratio  x  as  smaller  than  the 
ratio  of  wrong  answers  with  two  stimuli  differing  by 
any  fraction  of  the  ratio  x  (1)  in  general,  no  matter 
what  the  value  of  x  is,  and  (2)  in  particular,  no  matter 
how  near  zero  that  fraction  of  x  is.  Any  one  admitting 
.  these  propositions  (and  it  is  not  clear  on  what  grounds 
they  can  be  questioned)  must  logically  endorse  the 
psycho-physic  reform  which  I  am  about  to  advocate  ; 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  psycho-physics  had 
been  built  with  a  due  consideration  of  these  propo- 
sitions, that  science  would  have  been  a  different  and  a 
sounder  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all,  even  those  least 
in  sympathy  with  the  point  of  view  here  taken,  admit 
the  law  (1)  in  general  when  the  value  of  x  is  confined 
within  certain  limits,  and  (2)  in  particular  when  the 
value  of  X  does  not  too  closely  approach  zero.  Of 
course  they  have  not  stated  their  position  in  this 
obviously  incorrect  way  ;  but  if  asked  to  state  it  they 
could  not,  as  I  understand  it,  state  it  in  any  other 
way.  To  show  how  totally  without  justification  such 
a  position  is,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  choice  of 
what  values  of  x  shall  be  admitted  and  what  excluded, 
as  well  as  of  what  limit  is  to  be  set  to  the  lowest  value 
of  Xj  is  and  must  be  to  a  large  extent  an  arbitrary  one. 
We  can  now  return  to  the  discussion  of  the  theory 
of  the  threshold.    What  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 


method  of  right  and  wrong  cases  does  the  current  con- 
ception of  a  threshold  demand  ?  Nothing  less  than 
the  position  just  now  refuted.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  ratio  of  wrong  answers  increases  as  the  difference 
between  the  stimuli  decreases;  but  the  "threshold 
theory"  claims  that  this  law  fails  to  hold  after  this 
difference  has  been  diminished  below  a  certain  ratio. 
It  actually  says  that  you  will  oftener  err  in  judging 
between  weights  of  30  and  32  ounces  than  in  judging 
between  weights  of  30  and  34  ounces ;  oftener  in 
judging  between  30  and  31  ounces  than  between  30 
and  32  ounces  ;  but  (supposing  the  so-called  threshold 
to  be  jij)  that  you  will  not  err  oftener  in  judging 
between  30  and  30.5  ounces,  or  between  30  and  30.1 
ounces,  than  in  judging  between  30  and  31  ounces. 
Or,  from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  it  must  pro- 
pound the  strange  proposition  that  while  under 
favorable  conditions  you  will  be  enabled  to  appreciate 
the  difference  between  30  and  31  ounces,  the  conditions 
will  never  be  sufflcieutly  favorable  to  enable  you  to 
appreciate  the  difference  between  30  and  30.5  ounces. 
Although  the  conception  of  the  threshold  is  made 
highly  improbable,  and  even  irrational,  by  the  con- 
sequences to  which  it  inevitably  leads,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  satisfied  with  a  theoretical  refutation.  One 
can  experiment  with  several  differences  all  well  below 
the  limit  assigned  as  the  differential  threshold,  and 
actually  find  out  whether  or  not  the  ratio  of  errors 
with  the  smaller  of  any  two  of  these  "  suh-minlmal " 
differences  will  be  greater  than  that  with  the  larger. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Peirce  and  the  w^riter  undertook  such  a  series 
of  experiments  (v.  Memoirs  of  Ike  National  Academy, 
Vol.  Ill),  and  found  most  conclusively  that  the  law 
that  the  ratio  of  errors  varies  in  an  inverse  sense  with 
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the  difference  of  the  weights  to  be  distinguished  holds 
good  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  test  it,  and  presump- 
tively holds  good  throughout.  It  certainly  holds  good 
far  below  the  limit  assigned  as  the  differential  thresh- 
old for  pressure,  and  if  experiments  could  be  suflBciently 
accumulated  would  be  foimd  good  for  still  smaller 
differences.  I  do  not  forget  that  it  would  require  an 
almost  infinite  series  of  experiments  to  make  the  most 
minute  differences  appear ;  just  as  at  the  other  end  of 
the  scale  one  would  "never"  err  in  judging  between 
1  ounce  and  12  ounces,  and  "never"  in  judging  be- 
tween 1  ounce  and  13  ounces ;  yet  it  leads  to  more 
correct  and  practically  useful  conceptions  to  assert 
that  an  error  is  more  probable  in  the  former  case  than 
in  the  latter.  This  train  of  argument  will  be  perfectly 
familiar  to  mathematically  minded  persons.  (For  a 
further  discussion  of  the  threshold  v.  Appendix  A.) 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  with  more  thorough- 
ness the  nature  of  the  method  of  right  and  wrong 
cases.  While,  as  the  name  of  the  method  implies, 
the  experiment  is  to  be  so  arranged  that  the  subject  is 
to  have  the  choice  of  two,  and  no  more  than  two, 
answers,  one  of  which  shall  be  right  and  the  other 
wrong,  only  a  small  number  of  experimenters  have 
followed  this  rule.  The  violations  of  it  have  been  of 
two  kinds  :  first,  in  allowing  the  subject  three  answers 
(by  using  three  kinds  of  pairs  of  stimuli,  viz.,  having 
the  first  stimulus  greater  than  the  second ;  having  it 
equal,  or  having  it  less) ;  second,  in  allowing  the  subject 
the  privilege  of  answering  in  one  of  these  ways,  or  of 
saying  that  he  is  "doubtful."  The  objections  to  the 
first  of  these  proceedings  are  evident  and  conclusive. 
As  will  be  presently  seen,  one  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  validity  of  the  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases 
depends  is  that  the  number  of  answers  correct  by  the 


action  of  chance  shall  be  known  ;  and  the  possibility  of 
three  answers  introduces  an  awkward  and  useless  con- 
fusion into  the  calculation  of  these  chances,  and  requires 
a  much  larger  number  of  experiments  to  ensure  equally 
reliable  results.  For  in  each  case  the  answer  given  by 
the  subject  may  be  (I)  correct,  (2)  singly  wrong,  and  (3) 
doubly  wrong ;  e.  g.  if  the  first  stimulus  is  really  more 
intense  than  the  second  the  subject  may  call  it  greater 
and  his  answer  be  correct,  may  call  it  equal  and  his 
answer  be  singly  wrong,  or  may  call  it  less  and  his 
answer  be  doubly  wrong.  The  calculation  of  the 
chances  of  a  correct,  a  singly  wrong,  and  a  doubly 
wrong  answer  by  mere  gueeswork  is  certainly  a  very 
delicate  one,  especially  when  you  consider  that  when 
the  stimuli  are  really  equal  a  doubly  wrong  answer 
is  impossible  and  there  are  two  ways  of  having  a 
Bingiy  wrong  answer.  Again,  with  fine  differences  it 
will  be  difflcult  to  keep  the  three  kinds  of  sensations  in 
mind,  and  slight  lapses  of  the  attention  in  such  cases 
would  favor  the  judgment  that  the  stimuli  are  really 
equal.  But  objections  to  this  proceeding  could  be 
indefinitely  multiplied,'  and  one  very  curious  one  is 
given  further  on.  SuflRce  it  to  say  that  it  has  no  point 
whatever  in  its  favor,  and  is  really  antagonistic  to  the 
spirit  of  the  method  upon  which  it  foists  itself.  The 
method  of  right  and  wrong  cases  is  a  justifiable  and  a 
good  one  for  measuring  sensibility  ;  the  method  "of 
right,  wrong,  or  equal  cases"  is  certainly  a  different 
one  and  has  no  justification. 

The  objection  to  allowing  doubtful  answers  is  also 
apparent.  If  you  do  allow  them,  what  are  you  to  do  with 

'A  very  aerious  objection  is  that  it  will  be  difflcult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  take  odeijiiate  account  of  the  difforsnce  in  Hensibility  for  an 
increaee  and  u  decrease  of  8eniMition,  which,  it  will  be  shown  later, 
it  is  necesBary  to  do. 
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them?  Neglect  them  ?  Then  when  your  a;  is  very  small 
you  will  have  to  throw  out  most  of  your  experiments, 
imd  will  in  fact  be  recording  only  the  best  ones  ;  while 
the  very  condition  that  makes  the  method  of  right  and 
wrong  cases  a  valid  one  is  that  cUl  errors  be  recorded. 
Errors  are  due  to  slight  lapses  of  the  attention  and  all 
the  other  fluctuations  to  which  the  judgment  is  sub- 
ject ;  to  allow  doubtful  answers  is  to  rule  out  all  cases 
in  which  the  judgment  is  in  a  somewhat  worse  than 
its  average  condition,  and  thus  to  vitiate  the  real  aver- 
age. It  would  be  quite  as  justifiable  (in  fact,  if  you  do 
the  one  you  ought  to  do  the  other)  to  rule  out  all  cases  in 
which  the  subject  feels  unusually  certain  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  answer.  But  may  we  not,  as  Fechner^  and 
many  others  did,  count  half  of  the  doubtful  answers 
right  and  half  wrong?  Certainly  not.  (1)  Because 
all  judgments  must  be  recorded  as  given  ;  (2)  because 
that  would  give  a  fictitious  appearance  of  having  made 
more  observations  than  you  really  have,  and  when  x 
is  small  (and  the  number  of  doubtful  answers  large) 
would  seriously  influence  the  meaning  of  the  result ; 
(3)  because,  while  it  is  true  that  the  chance  of  any 
answer  in  general  being  correct  is  one  half,  it  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  the  chance  of  this  particular  kind  of  an 
answer  being  correct  is  as  much  as  one  half.  Other 
more  practical  objections  to  the  process  are  that  it 
encourages  fatigue  and  diminishes  the  regularity  and 
simplicity  of  the  judging  process.  In  fact  the  only 
I)oint  in  favor  of  this  proceeding  is  that  this  doubt- 
fulness is  a  real  and  valuable  symptom  ;  but  a  truer  and 

'  Fechner  used  this  method  at  first,  but  gave  it  up  later.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  if  you  allow  ** equal''  answers  you  certainly  and 
Mpeeially  cannot  count  the  doubtful  answers  half  wrong  and  half 
right,  because  in  that  case  the  chance  of  a  right  or  wrong  answer 
18  not  one  half. 
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better  mode  of  taking  this  into  account  is  described 
under  the  term  "  confidence"  in  Appendix  B. 

We  are  now  able  to  define  the  method  of  right  and 
wrong  cases,  and  having  done  so,  may  pass  on  to  its 
theoretical  justification.  The  method  may  be  formu- 
lated thus  :  Having  chosen  two  stimuli  of  wliich  the 
one  bears  to  the  other  the  ratio'  (1  +  x),  apply  them  to 
the  sensitive  surface  of  the  subject,  requiring  him  to 
decide  in  each  instance  whether  the  first  stimulus  is 
greater  or  less  than  the  second  (one  of  these  answers 
beiug  right  and  the  other  wrong,  so  that  by  mere 
guesswork  he  will  answer  correctly  in  one  half  the 
cases),  and  record  the  ratio  (n)  of  wrong  answers  to  the 
total  number  of  answers. 

As  already  stated ,  the  errors  may  be  regarded  as  due  to 
lapses  of  the  attention,  alight  fatigues,  and  all  the  other 
numerous  psychological  fluctuations  that  go  to  make  us 
now  better  and  now  worse  judging  agencies  than  our 
average  selves.  These  influences  may  be  said  to  have  the 
effect  of  loading  the  smaller  stimulus  (or  lightening  the 
larger)  so  as  to  come  up  to  (and,  strictly  speaking,  just 
overtop)  the  greater  stimulus.  As  long  as  (1+x) 
remains  constant,  the  "  amount  of  work  '"  which  these 
accidental  fluctuations  must  perform  in  thus  loading- 
the  smaller  stimulus  sufficiently  to  cause  an  error 
remains  constant,  and  is  really  x ;  hence,  as  1  + « 
diminishes  this  work  diminishes,  and  as  (l-\-  x)  in- 
creases it  increases.  These  fluctuations,  it  is  under- 
stood, are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  as  frequently  and 
to  the  same  degree  in  favor  of  our  judging  powers  as 
antagonistic  to  them ;  and  the  probability  of  their 
accumulating  sufBciently  in  one  direction  to  cause  an 

(1  +*■)  an'l  not  se  is  chosen  to  show  thnt  the  ratio  of  the  larger  Ut 
inulue  is  designated ;  this  choice  ia  mode  on  grounds 
only. 
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error  when  the  first  stimulus  bears  to  the  second  the 
ratio  (1  +  ^)  is  less  than  the  probability  of  their  doing 
so  when  the  ratio  of  the  two  stimuli  is  less  than  (1  +  a;), 
and  is  greater  than  when  that  ratio  is  greater  than 
(l  +  x) — i.  e.,  with  a  smaller  (1+a;)  errors  are  more 
probable  and  hence  will  occur  more  frequently  than 
with  m  larger  (l  +  x).  And  the  law  that  regulates 
the  probabilities  of  the  deviations  by  various  degrees 
from  the  average  (i,  e.,  the  frequency  of  error  with 
various  stimulation  ratios  (1  +  x) )  is  the  law  expressed 
by  the  "  probability  curve,"  which  pictures  the  effect 
of  a  very  large  (strictly  infinite)  niunber  of  small 
causes  no  one  of  which  has  of  itself  any  decided  influ- 
ence. And  here  we  have  touched  bottom.  This  law 
forms  the  basis  of  the  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases, 
and  enables  us  to  predict  what  ratio  of  errors  will  occur 
with  any  value  of  (1  +  x)  when  we  have  experimentally 
determined  in  a  given  case  this  ratio,  n,  for  a  given 
value  of  (1  +  ^)'^  The  formula  for  doing  this,  together 
with  illustrations  of  its  application,  is  given  in  Appen- 
dix C. 

As  the  object  of  any  psycho-physic  method  is  to 
measure  the  sensibility,  it  remains  to  show  how  this  is 
to  be  done,  and  thus  to  supply  the  want  which  the 
just  observable  difference  was  intended  to  meet : 
namely,  to  afford  a  ready  method  of  comparing  the 
variation  of  sensibility  in  different  individuals,  at 
different  times,  with  different  modes  of  judging,  in 

*  The  paper  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Peirce  and  the  writer,  above  referred  to, 
illustrates  the  close  correspondence  between  theory  and  practice  in 
this  respect.  The  only  difficulty  in  showing  this  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  probable  error  is  constantly  decreasing  (due  to  practice 
and  so  on),  and  one  must  therefore  divide  the  results  into  groups 
within  which  the  probable  error  is  presumptively  tolerably  constant. 
This  consideration  must  also  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating  an 
n  for  a  certain  1  +  a?,  on  the  basis  of  several  n's  obtained  with 
several  (1  +  xYb, 


JABTBOW: 


^ 


diflFerent  senses,  and  so  on.  The  frequency  of  error 
with  each  value  of  the  ratio  (1  +3")  is  expressed  by  a, 
continuous  curve  when  (\-\-x)  changes  gradually; 
there  is  no  characteristic  point  on  the  curve  evidently 
appropriate  for  the  standard  of  sensibility,  hence  the 
choice  of  such  a  point  must  be  made  on  grounds  of 
convenience  and  simplicity.  The  standard  o&sensi- 
bility  that  I  now  propose  is  that  ratio  of  the  two 
stimuli  (or  rather  that  ratio  less  one)  with  which 
one  half  of  the  answers  being  correct  by  chance, 
one  half  of  the  remaining  one  half  of  the  answers 
will  also  be  correct — )".  e,,  when  one  error  occurs  in 
every  four  answers.  The  reason  of  this  choice  is  that 
this  ratio  measures  the  probable  error,  or  that  error 
which  is  as  likely  to  be  exceeded  as  to  be  fallen  short 
of.  This  will  be  fully  explained  in  considering  the 
method  of  the  average  error,  and  it  will  there  be  shown 
that  this  standard  of  sensibility  forms  the  easiest 
possible  transition  between  the  method  of  right  and 
wrong  cases  and  that  of  the  average  error ;  which,  I  take 
it,  is  an  essential  requisite  of  a  standard  of  sensibility. 
Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  value  be  experi- 
mentally found  :  it  is  to  be  calculated  by  the  formula 
given  in  Appendix  C,  from  any  ascertained  ratio  of 
error  with  any  ratio  of  stimuli.  If  several  such  data 
are  at  one's  disposal  it  is  to  be  calculated  from  each, 
and  the  mean  drawn  or  treated  in  what  is  recognized 
as  the  fairest  manner. 

Having  thus  obtained  a  standard  of  sensibility,  it 
only  remains  to  illustrate  its  application  and  to  men- 
tion some  practical  conditions  which  this  method 
makes  advisable.  I  will  call  that  ratio  of  excitation 
with  which  errors  occur  once  in  four  times  the 
"utandard  ratio."     If,  for  example,  I  find  as  the 
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result  of  1000  experimentB  with  two  weights  200  and 
210  grams,  that  250  of  the  answers  are  wrong  (or 
calculate  from  an  equivalent  set  of  experiments  that 
at  this  ratio  of  stimuli  that  proportion  of  answers 
would  be  wrong),  then  the  sensibility  of  the  pressure 
sense  in  this  case  is  ^7^.  (The  stimuli  being  200  and 
210,  l  +  x=i^  =  l+^.\x  =  i^).  If  in  a  following 
series  of  experiments  I  find  250  mistakes  when  the 
stimulation  values  are  only  200  and  208,  then  the  sensi- 
bility has  improved  from  A  to  ^  ;  and  thus  the  sensi- 
bility is  said  to  be  twice  as  fine  (not  when  half  the 
ratio  of  errors  are  made,  but)  when  the  ratio  of  stimuli 
necessary  to  produce  the  same  ratio  of  errors  is  halved. 
If  in  a  given  case  I  find  that  A  makes  fewer  errors  than 
B,  I  have  only  to  calculate  the  standard  ratio  for  each 
in  order  to  quantitatively  ascertain  the  ratio  of  their 
sensibilities,  which  are  inversely  proportional  to  their 
standard  ratios.  And  finally,  I  can  compare  different 
senses  on  the  generally  admitted  supposition  that  their 
sensibilities  are  to  be  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the 
stimuli  (apart  from  their  absolute  value)  leading  to 
equal  ratios  of  error.  This  comparison  would  lose 
much  of  its  significance  and  validity  in  case  Weber's 
law  does  not  hold  ;  for  then  no  such  method  of  com- 
paring entirely  different  senses  would  exist,  inasmuch 
as  the  absolute  value  of  the  stimulus  would  then  be 
important  and  there  is  no  connection  between  an 
ounce  and  an  inch.  If  Weber's  law  is  true  within 
limits,  the  comparison  holds  only  within  those  limits. 

If  the  plan  of  experimentation  thus  far  sketched 
were  followed  there  would  be  little  room  for  serious 
error,  and  the  experiments  of  various  observers  would 
be  generally  comparable.  I  will,  however,  add  some 
suggestions  and  precautions,  all  of  which  have  proved 
themselves  highly  advisable,  if  not  essential. 


(a).  It  ehould  be  stated  what  knowledge  the  subject 
has  of  the  conditions  and  purposes  of  the  experiment, 
and  the  subject  should  know  all  the  conditions  except 
such  as  will  lead  to  the  use  of  indications  towards 
forming  a  judgment  other  than  those  furnished  by  the 
sensation  itself.  K  he  is  in  doubt  aa  to  the  several 
changes  that  can  possibly  occur  he  will  infer  them  for 
himself,  and  will  yield  to  that  uncontrollable  psycho- 
logical guessing  of  what  is  coming.  This  mischievous 
tendency  plays  havoc  with  the  expectation  and  throws 
the  attention  off  the  track.  When  the  confidence  is 
low  the  tendency  to  prefer  one  kind  of  answer  is  apt  to  . 
occur,  and  would  be  avoided  if  the  subject  knew  that 
this  tendency  had  no  basis  in  fact.  It  is  especially 
necessary  for  the  subject  to  know  that  in  each  case 
the  one  stimulus  is  greater  or  less  than  the  other  (and 
never  equal  to  it),  and  that  either  is  as  liable  to  come 
first  as  last. 

(6).  The  greater  sensibihty  for  an  increase  than  for 
a  decrease  of  sensation  must  be  taken  into  account. 
This  simply  means  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  one  is  more 
apt  to  perceive  a  change  from  20  ounces  to  21  ounces 
than  a  change  from  31  ounces  to  20  ounces,  and  there- 
fore the  two  experiments  should  not  be  placed  on  a 
par.  This  caution  is  quite  usually  observed  ;  but  what 
seems  to  me  the  easiest  method  of  avoiding  the  diffi- 
culty is  used,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  in  the  experiments 
on  "Small  Differences  of  Sensation"  above  referred 
to.  It  consists  in  having  one  of  each  kind  of  change 
in  each  experiment.  For  example,  in  the  above  case 
the  order  of  the  weights  would  be  (1)  20,  21,  30,  or  (3) 
21,  20,  21,  the  subject  being  required  to  decide  whether 
the  middle  stimulus  was  greater  or  less  than  the  first 
and  third  stimulus.     The  mean  of  two  sets  in  one 
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of  which  only  **  increases"  and  in  the  other  only 
"  decreases  "  are  used  is  very  good,  but  multiplies  the 
number  of  experiments  without  in  general  yielding 
any  compensating  advantages.  Cases  may  arise, 
however,  in  which  the  first  mentioned  process  is 
inapplicable ;  but  these  are  rare,*  and  in  general  the 
"  double  process  "  is  advisable.  It  gives  two  chances 
of  judging  and  makes  the  conditions  highly  favorable. 
It  should  be  distinctly  stated  which  method  is  used. 
In  either  method  one  half  the  answers  will  be  right  by 
the  action  of  chance. 

(c).  It  is  highly  advisable  to  have  as  many  of  one 
kind  of  change  as  of  the  other,  i,  e.,  as  many  "de- 
creases "  followed  by  **  increases  "  as  vice  versa,  or,  if 
the  other  method  is  used,  as  many  "decreases"  as 
"increases."  This  is  generally  conceded;  and  the 
only  point  worthy  of  mention  is  that  one  can  avoid  the 
subject's  taking  any  unfair  advantage  of  this  fact  by 
having  a  large  niunber  of  experiments  in  one  set.  If 
that  is  impracticable,  divide  a  large  set  composed  of 
an  equal  number  of  each  kind  of  change  by  a  chance 
arrangement  into  smaller  groups.  In  general  let  a 
chance  arrangement  (die  throwing,  etc.)  decide  the 
order  of  the  several  kinds  of  changes. 

(d).  A  precaution  that  I  have  found  of  great  value 
is  that  the  moment  at  which  the  change  is  to  occur 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  subject,  and  not,  as 
is  usual,  at  the  command  of  the  experimenter.  In  this 
way  the  subject  knows  exactly  when  to  expect  the 
sensation,  and  he  can  ask  for  it  at  the  moment  when 
he  is  best  prepared  to  receive  it.  Any  slight  non- 
distracting  movement  can  be  agreed  upon  as  the 
signal  to  mean  "change."  This  is  a  greater  advan- 
tage than  would  at  first  sight  appear. 


(e).  It  is  hardly  worth  while  adding  that  the  method 
should  be  the  same  throughout,  that  the  conditions  be 
kept  as  equable  as  possible,  that  the  effect  of  practice 
be  noted  and  of  fatigue  avoided,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

It  will  be  worth  while  illustrating  by  a  single  ex- 
ample, to  what  kiml  of  work  the  employment  of  a 
wrong  method  leads.  The  author  in  question  is  ex- 
perimenting with  the  pressure  sense. ^  With  a  constant 
initial  weight  of  10  grams  he  successively  increases 
the  differential  weigjit  from  .  1  gram  up  to  the  point 
where,  in  a  set  of  It!  trials,  no  wrong  answers  occur. 
He  thus  uses  the  so-called  method  of  the  just  observ- 
able difference  in  its  worst  form,  and  arbitrarily  fixes 
the  point  of  no  error  at  no  error  in  IG  answers.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  he  in  some  cases  allows  an  error  or 
two  and  still  calls  it  the  just  observable  difference. 
Again,  he  has  three  pairs  of  changes  ;  beginning  with 
10  grams  he  either  (1)  increases,  (2)  repeats  it  (equal), 
or  (3)  decreases  it.  He  thus  makes  it  impossible  to 
know  the  number  of  answers  correct  by  chance.  The 
answer  when  the  change  was  an  increase  or  decrease 
may  he  correct  or  doubly  wrong  (contrdr)  ;  when  the 
weights  are  equal  it  may  be  correct  or  wrong  (_falsch'). 
What  happened  when  the  subject  said  the  weights 
were  equal  but  they  were  not  so  is  not  recorded. 
Finally,  the  subject  could  always  say,  if  he  chose, 
that  he  was  undecided  (^unbestimmO.  The  object  is 
now  to  increase  the  differential  weight  until  only 
'"  correct  "  answers  remain,  or  nearly  so.  With  differ- 
ences of  .1,  .3  and  .5  gram  the  whole  table  conveys  the 
important  information  that  the  subject  never  felt  like 
answering  at  all.     With  A  gram  he  begins  to  answer, 

'  ErperimenUlte  PrRfung  der  tu  Druckiinn-Meituitg  ang«uandtt» 
ifeihoden,  etc.  Von  Dr.  BastelberRcr.  (Eine  von  der  TTniversitiit 
Straseburg  gekrbnte  PreiBacbrift.)    Stuttgart,  1879,  pp.  70. 
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frequently  makes  mistakes,  and  at  last  when  the  10 
grams  are  increased  by  4.5  grams,  or  the  ratio  is  nearly 
2 : 3,  he  commits  no  errors  in  a  set  of  16  trials.  In  this 
process  there  were  192  experiments,  in  only  68  of  which 
did  the  subject  give  a  definite  answer.  Up  to  the  very 
last  '*  doubtful "  answers  occurred.  Results  like  this 
are  utterly  unreliable.  They  show  nothing,  and  are 
not  comparable  with  the  results  of  others.  What  has 
been  done  is  to  show  that  in  a  particular  set  of  16 
experiments  the  subject  was  disposed  to  answer  each 
time  and  made  no  errors,  and  that  with  small  differ- 
ences the  confidence  is  low.  It  is  certainly  not  to  be 
supposed  that  if  the  experiments  were  repeated  one 
would  get  the  same  nimiber  of  doubtful,  of  right,  of 
singly  wrong,  and  of  doubly  wrong  answers,  with  the 
same  ratio  of  stimuli  ;  and  if  they  differ,  we  may  not 
be  able  to  tell  whether  the  change  is  an  improvement 
or  a  deterioration.  Again,  the  results  say  that  when 
I  put  10  grams  on  the  finger  and  then  take  it  off  and 
replace  it  I  will  not  know  that  the  same  weight  has 
been  replaced,  if  this  occurs  in  a  series  when  the 
greatest  change  to  be  expected  is  an  addition  or 
diminution  of  .1  gram,  but  that  I  will  recognize  this 
very  same  act  when  it  occurs  in  a  series  in  which 
changes  of  .4  gram  are  made.  This  difference  can 
only  be  due  to  contrast  with  the  preceding  and  the 
expected  sensations,  and  is  therefore  an  effect  which 
interferes  with  an  accurate  determination  of  sensi- 
bility. And  all  this  is  simply  the  effect  of  allowing 
"equal  "  answers.  In  short,  a  correct  method  would 
yield  results  which  included  these  and  said  much 
more  in  half  the  time. 


CBiTrQUE  OF  Method  III. 
We  come  at  last  to  the  most  natural  and  io  some 
respects  the  most  important  method,  that  of  the  aver- 
age error.  This,  like  the  former,  is  founded  upon  the 
probable  error  ;  in  fact,  the  3;  of  the  standard  ratio  is 
the  probable  error.  To  show  what  elements  are 
involved  in  this  method  and  how  they  are  dealt  with, 
let  us  take  a  particular  instance.  Let  the  problem  be 
to  draw  lines  equal  in  length  to  a  given  line  ;  in  so 
doing  the  average  result  will  be  (1)  to  draw  a  line 
really  equal  to  the  original  line,  i.  e.  the  several 
exaggerations  and  under-estimations  will  balance  one 
another;  or  (2)  to  draw  a  line  slightly  longer,  or  (3) 
one  slightly  shorter,  than  the  original  line.  In  either 
case  let  the  point  marked  zero  represent  the  average 
result  of  the  reproductions  ;  the  points  20,  40.  60, 
etc.  ^to  either  side  denoting  reproductions  diflfering 
from  the  average  by  20,  40,  60,  etc.  per  cent  of  the 
average  respectively.  Mow  in  any  extended  series  of 
such  experiments  the  number  of  reproductions  of  nearly 
the  average  length  will  be  larger  than  the  number  of 
reproductions  differing  more  from  the  average.  And 
the  law  which  this  grouping  about  an  average  follows 
is  that  expressed  by  the  probability  curve.  In  other 
words,  that  curve  pictures  'the  frequency  of  each 
degree  of  fluctuation  to  which  the  judgment  is  ex- 
posed, the  abscissae  measuring  the  extent  of  the 
error  in  each  direction,  and  the  ordinates  the  ratio  of 
errors  of  each  degree  of  error.  The  average  error  of 
these  adjustments  is  obtained  hy  dividing  the  sum 
of  the  deviations  from  the  average  (without  regard  to 
sign)  by  the  total  number  of  adjustments  ;  the  probable 
error  is  obtained  by  simple  mathematical  processes 
(explained  in  Appendix  D,  g.  v.),  and  measures  the 
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limits  within  which  any  observation  is  as  likely  to  fall  . 
as  it  is  to  fall  beyond  them.     It  is  that  point  on  the 
cnrve  the  ordinate  from  which  divides  each  half  of 
the  curve  into  two  equal  areas,  and  is  thus  represented 
by  the  dotted  ordinates. 


This  probable  error  is  the  gauge  of  variation  in 
sensibility  from  day  to  day,  in  different  individuals, 
and  so  on.  The  point  which  it  marks  is  chosen  mainly 
for  convenience  and  the  simplicity  of  the  formula  to 
which  it  leads. 

Let  me  illustrate  how  the  probable  error  measures 
the  sensibility.  If  to-day  I  am  in  a  better  judgfing 
condition  than  I  was  yesterday,  my  probable  error  will 
be  less  ;  this  means  that  I  will  be  more  consistent,  be 
less  subject  to  large  disturbing  variations,  and  react 
more  nearly  in  the  same  way  on  each  occasion.  This 
is  what  is  indicated  by  the  probable  error,  and  (as  we 
saw  in  the  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases)  is  what 
we  do  and  ought  to  mean  by  being  able  to  judge  better. 
Again,  if  A  is  a  better  observer  than  B,  the  complete 
significance  of  this  fact  is  expressed  by  saying  that  his 


probable  error  is  less  than  B's  ;  this  is  fully  r 
in  astronomical  and  other  exact  obBervations.  It  is 
not  an  ultra- refinement,  but  is  at  once  the  simplest, 
most  accurate  and  adequate  mode  of  expressing  those 
differences  with  which  psycho-physics  deals.  Finally, 
to  say  that  one  sense  is  finer  than  another  is  to  say 
that  its  probable  error  is  less.  For  example,  the  sense 
of  vision  is  finer  than  the  pressure  sense  ;  this  means 
that  if  I  repeatedly  select  from  a  large  number  of 
slightly  different  weights  one  that  shall  equal  a  given 
weight,  the  point  in  each  half  of  the  curve  which  has 
an  equal  number  of  errors  to  either  side  of  it  will  be 
farther  off  in  the  pressure  curve  than  in  the  curve 
resulting  from  matching  two  lines  by  the  sense  of 
vision,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Moreover,  the  probable 
error  furnishes  a  quantitative  estimate  of  sensibility. 
If  A  has  twice  the  sensibility  of  B  this  means  that  his 
probable  error  will  be  one  half  that  of  B,  If  the  effect 
of  practice  is  to  increase  my  sensibility  by  one  half  its 
first  amount,  my  probable  error  will  decrease  by  one 
third  of  its  amount,  (y'5  =  'i  ;  1  ^  i  =  i). 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the  three  possible 
results  of  the  method  of  the  average  error  (or.  as  we 
have  just  seen  reasons  for  tenning  it,  the  probable 
error)  as  above  given.  If  the  average  result  of  all  the 
adjustments  equals  (or  nearly  equals)  the  real  intensity 
of  the  first  stimulus,  it  shows  that  the  causes  leading 
to  error  in  one  direction  are  equal  in  efficiency  to  those 
causing  errors  in  an  opposite  direction.  If,  however, 
the  average  result  of  all  the  adjustments  shows  a 
constant  deviation  (either  greater  or  smaller)  from  the 
original  stimulus,  then  there  is  a  constant  and  a  vari- 
able error,  which  two  are  totally  different  and  inde- 
pendent things.     The  constant  error  must  be  ascribed 
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to  some  peculiarities  of  our  organism  and  so  on,  and 
has  no  value  whatever  in  measuring  the  sensibility  ; 
this,  as  before  (and  always),  is  measured  by  the  prob- 
able error  of  the  deviations  of  the  several  adjustments 
from  their  mean.  The  constant  error  measures  some- 
thing very  'important  and  forms  a  special  object  of 
research.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  how  will  this  constant 
error  appear  in  the  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases  ? 
As  regards  the  ratio  of  error  it  will  not  appear  at  all. 
This  constant  error  would  appear  in  the  curve  as  a 
shifting  of  the  central  axis  to  one  side.  This  does  not 
affect  the  probable  error,  which  alone  decides  the  ratio 
of  error  in  the  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases.  Why 
it  does  not  thus  appear  may  be  seen  f ronpL  the  following 
considerations.  The  constant  error  makes  the  proba- 
bility of  a  certain  deviation — inasmuch  as  that  devia- 
tion is  made  larger  by  the  existence  of  the  constant  error 
— less  than  if  no  such  error  existed;  but  this  is  exactly 
counterbalanced  in  those  equally  frequent  cases  in 
which  the  constant  error  aids  to  the  same  extent  in 
lessening  the  degree  of  a  deviation.  For  example,  if  the 
effect  of  the  constant  error  is  to  lead  me  to  regard  a 
line  ^  of  the  first  line  in  length  as  its  equal,  then  in 
the  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases  this  means  that 
the  probability  of  my  making  an  error  of  any  degree 
is  made  less  because  I  must  now  make  an  error  f  of  its 
size ;  this  is  when  an  increase  is  taken  to  be  a  decrease. 
But  when  I  mistake  a  decrease  for  an  increase,  the 
additional  i  to  the  length  of  the  line  by  that  much 
decreases  the  size  and  increases  the  probability  of  such 
an  error.  But  if  the  effect  of  the  constant  error  is  such 
as  to  always  make  the  altered  (not  the  initial)  stimulus 
seem  larger,  then  the  constant  error  will  appear  in 
the  fact  that  more  errors  in  taking  a  decrease  to  be  an 
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increase  than  vice  versa  will  occur  ;  and  in  fact  we  can 
quantitatively  determine  the  constant  error  by  taking 
half  the  difference  between  the  probable  error  of  all 
the  judgments  of  one  kind  and  that  of  the  other  kind 
of  judgments — a  proceeding  which  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  in  practice. 

There  are  no  special  precautious  necessary  in  carry- 
ing out  this  method.  It  is  natural  and  easy,  but  not 
practically  applicable  to  all  senses.  One  must  take 
care  that  the  subject  really  has  a  free  choice  of  all 
such  reproductions  as  he  is  at  all  likely  to  choose. 

Conclusion. 
It  will  have  been  noticed  that  this  critique  has  dealt 
solely  with  the  theoretical  and  practical  justifications 
of  the  three  usually  recognized  psycho-physic  meth- 
ods. It  has  avoided  any  reference  to  the  psycho- 
physic  law  in  Fechner's  sense,  and  only  in  a  few 
places  has  it  been  led  to  consider  Weber's  law. 
Weber's  law  is  either  (1)  true  throughout  the  psychic 
scale,  or  (2)  it  is  not  true  at  all,  or  (3)  it  is  true  within 
limits.  In  the  second  case,  as  has  been  noticed,  we 
lose  a  valuable  method  of  comparing  the  accuracy  of 
different  senses  imless  a  law  similar  to  that  formu- 
lated by  Weber  can  be  proved  to  hold.  In  the  third 
case  we  must  limit  our  comparison  of  different 
senseB  to  those  absolute  stimuli  which  show  the 
greatest  tendency  to  be  in  accord  with  Weber's  law. 
The  question  of  a  practical  correction  for  the  lower 
and  upper  end  of  the  sensitive  scale  in  each  sense  is  a 
separate  one,  and  cannot  be  considered  here.  My 
object  now  is  to  point  out  that  a  main  function  of 
Weber's  (or  any  similar)  law  is  to  supply  a  method  of 
comparing  the  sensibility  of  different  senses,  and  the 
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function  of  the  two  legitimate  psycho-physic  methods 
is  to  furnish  standards  of  sensibility  in  the  several 
senses.  The  results  obtained  by  either  of  these 
methods  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  other.  The 
difference  between  them  is  in  the  psychological  pro- 
cesses of  which  they  make  use  ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
this  difference  is  so  great  as  to  some  slight  extent  to 
vitiate  the  mathematical  relations  that  have  been 
deduced  for  transition  from  one  to  the  other.  This 
can  only  be  decided  by  actual  experiment ;  and  such 
experiments,  if  suflBciently  numerous  and  carefully 
conducted,  would  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
subject.  If  the  result  were  to  show  an  agreement 
between  theory  and  practice  (as  I  believe  it  would),  it 
would  give  an  especial  significance  to  the  definition  of 
man  as  a  rational  animal. 

Finally,  a  word  as  to  Fechner's  law,  which  reads 
that  the  sensation  is  proportional  to  the  logarithm  of 
the  excitation.  That  law  in  one  sense,  I  believe,  can 
be  deduced  from  Weber's  experiments  only  by  the 
use  of  a  series  of  assimaptions,  hardly  one  of  which  is 
even  probably  justifiable.  Fechner  has  confused  **  the 
sensation  of  being  different"  with  **  the  difference  of 
sensation,"  and  his  law  seems  to  me,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  often,  if  not  usually,  stated,  to  be  without 
truth  or  meaning.  But  I  reserve  all  criticism  of  this 
as  well  as  of  other  fundamental  propositions  in  the 
logic  of  psycho-physics  for  another  occasion,  and  will 
conclude  this  paper  with  a  siunmary  of  the  main  points 
which  have  been  advanced  therein. 

(1).  The  method  known  as  the  method  of  the  just 
observable  difference  is  either  not  at  all  suitable  for 
an  exact  measurement  of  sensibility,  or  it  is  but  a 
loose  application  of  the  method  of  right  and  wrong 
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cases.  It  should  therefore  be  omitted  from  the  psycho- 
physic  methods,  where  it  has  introduced  much  con- 
fusion and  many  misconceptions. 

(3).  The  threshold  is  such  a  misconception,  arising^ 
from  a  discrete  mode  of  regarding  continuous  quan- 
tity ;  and  is  as  valueless  as  a  standard  of  sensibility  as 
it  is  unjustifiable  theoretically.  The  variations  of  the 
probable  error  form  a  continuous  curve,  while  the 
threshold  theory  requires  a  more  or  less  sudden  change 
in  the  direction  of  this  curve, 

(3).  The  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases  is  justi- 
fiable when  used  with  certain  precautions ;  in  particular, 
when  but  two  answers  are  possible  and  but  two  kinds 
of  excitation  are  used ;  when  the  subject  is  required  to 
record  a  definite  answer  each  time ;  when  the  number 
of  answers  correct  by  chance  is  known  (and  equals 
one  half).    Other  advisable  rules  are  given  in  the  text. 

(4).  The  justification  of  this  method  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  causes  of  error  follow  the  probability  curve ; 
and  thus  a  means  is  furnished  of  calculating  either  the 
ratio  of  errors  at  any  given  ratio  of  stimuli,  or  the 
ratio  of  stimuli  at  any  given  ratio  of  error,  when 
the  ratio  of  errors  at  any  one  ratio  of  stimuli  is  known. 

(5),  The  standard  ratio  by  which  sensibility  is  to  be 
measured  is  that  ratio  of  stimuli  at  which  one  error 
occurs  in  every  four  answers. 

(ti).  The  method  of  the  average  error  (better,  of  the 
probable  error)  depends  directly  on  the  ascertaining 
of  the  probable  error ;  and  the  probable  error  itself 
measures  the  sensibility.  The  x  of  the  standard  ratio 
in  the  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases  is  the  probable 
error,  and  this  fact  yields  a  ready  method  of  comparing 
the  results  of  the  two  methods. 

(7).  The  function  and  value  of  Weber's  law  depends 
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on  its  furnishing  (it  may  be  within  limits)  a  means  of 
comparing  the  sensibility  of  different  incommensurate 
senses.  It  can  be  formulated  in  terms  of  the  method 
of  right  and  wrong  cases,  as  saying  that  the  standard 
ratio  is  independent  of  the  absolute  value  of  the  stimuli 
but  depends  solely  on  their  ratio  (1  +  x);  and  in  terms 
of  the  method  of  the  average  error,  as  saying  that  the 
probable  error  will  be  uninfluenced  by  a  change  in  the 
absolute  size  of  the  stimulus  according  to  which  the 
adjustments  are  to  be  made. 

Appendix  A. 

The  Pr(zctical  Threshold. 

While  I  maintain  that  the  theoretical  refutation  of 
the  threshold  theory  and  the  establishing  of  the  point 
of  view  of  the  probable  error  carries  with  it  the  assur- 
ance that  no  practical  difficulty  to  which  they  may 
give  rise  will  be  more  than  an  apparent  one,  yet  it 
may  be  worth  while  showing  how  such  objections  are 
to  be  met.  The  favorable  evidence  which  the  assimip- 
tion  of  a  threshold  derives  from  ordmary  experience 
can  be  illustrated  thus :  We  do  not  see  the  stars  at 
day,  yet  they  are  there.  This  can  only  be  because  the 
lustre  added  by  their  brightness  to  the  enormous  sun- 
light already  existing  is  too  insignificant  ever  to 
appear  visible  to  our  eyes ;  it  is  lost  below  our  differ- 
ential threshold.  In  so  extreme  an  instance  the 
difference  between  the  current  view  of  the  threshold 
and  the  one  here  advocated  becomes  theoretical  only ; 
but  that  does  not  lessen  its  importance.  Consider  the 
facts  more  closely;  at  day  the  star  is  invisible,  at 
night  it  is  visible.  Hence,  the  argument  reads,  there 
must  be  a  point  where  the  visible  passes  into  the 
invisible  at  dusk  and  comes  back  into  the  visible  again 
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at  dawn.  The  question  is,  what  is  the  correct  mode  of 
describingthisproceBS,  The  current  method  is  this  :  the 
ratio  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  star  to  the  already  existing 
light  is  constantly  increasing,  and  when  this  ratio  has 
increased  beyond  a  certain  amount  (the  differential 
threshold  for  vision)  the  star  becomes  visible.  My 
explanation  would  be  this.  I  would  first  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  star  would  be  invisible  to  some  persons 
when  it  is  visible  to  others,  would  under  parallel 
conditions  be  invisible  to  me  one  day  at  a  given  time 
and  visible  the  next  day,  in  order  to  show  that  the  term 
threshold  is  intended  to  refer  to  an  average  threshold. 
I  would  then  ask  whether  you  will  always  be  able  to 
see  the  star  a  minute  time  after  the  ratio  of  its  brilliancy 
to  that  of  the  sun  has  increased  above  the  ratio  referred 
to.  If  you  answer  "yes"  you  define  your  threshold 
to  mean  that  ratio  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  star  to  the 
sun  at  which  all  your  answers  will  be  correct.  Here 
you  either  (1)  tacitly  assume  that  not  many  observa- 
tions are  to  be  taken,  or  that  (2)  no  matter  how  many 
observations  were  made  no  mistake  would  ever  occur. 
If  you  mean  the  former  you  admit  that  if  the  observa- 
tions went  on  errors  might  oeeur ;  but  the  causes  which 
led  to  these  errors  have  not  totally  vanished,  but  have 
only  gradually  decreased  without  any  sudden  break  in 
the  process — i.  e.  without  any  threshold.  If  you  mean 
the  latter  you  are  claiming  a  very  improbable  proposi- 
tion ;  for  the  causes  leading  to  error  still  exist,  and 
though  very  minute,  and  errors  rare,  still  they  are  never 
impossible.  Practically  they  will  be  impossible  after 
a  certain  more  or  less  definite  point ;  hut  this  simply 
means  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  collect  sufficient 
observations  to  ensure  the  occurrence  of  an  error.  One 
can  agree  to  mean  by  a  practical  threshold  that  ratio 
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of  excitations  at  which  no  more  than  one  in  a  hundred 
or  one  in  two  hundred  answers  will  occur — t.  e.  one 
can  agree  to  neglect  all  causes  of  error  not  sufficient 
to  produce  at  least  one  error  in  one  or  two  hundred 
trials ;  and  can  use  this  as  a  standard  ratio,  to  be 
calculated  as  the  other  standard  ratio.  But  reasons 
have  been  given  for  preferring  the  standard  ratio 
first  proposed.  If,  however,  a  practical  threshold  be 
desired,  it  can  be  agreed  upon,  but  it  will  not  be  a 
real  threshold  in  any  true  sense.  The  star  would  be 
far  below  such  a  practical  threshold. 

I  am  •indebted  to  Dr.  Fabian  Franklin,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  for  pointing  out  that  there  is  a 
form  of  the  threshold  theory  consistent  with  the  mathe- 
matical basis  here  advocated.  It  is  this :  we  can  imag^e 
a  ratio  of'  stimuli  differing  very  slightly  from  unity 
which  a  judgment  less  subject  to  fluctuations  than 
ours  would  (owing  perhaps  to  some  peculiarities  of  its 
organism)  more  often  disregard.  And  the  more  per- 
fectly free  from  fluctuations  such  a  judgment  is,  the 
more  automatic  the  process  of  judging,  (not  the  more 
often  will  this  small  difference  be  perceived  but)  the 
more  often  will  it  just  fail  to  be  perceived.  We  are 
dealing  not  with  more  and  more  observations  but  with 
a  better  and  better  judgment.  And  as  this  judgment 
approaches  perfection  we  can  imagine  it  perfectly 
perceiving  certain  differences  and  perfectly  failing  to 
perceive  all  differences  below  a  certain  fixed  difference, 
which  would  thus  be  the  threshold. 

In  reply  to  this  I  have  only  to  state  that  (1)  from 
the  experience  that  we  have  we  can  assert  that  such  a 
state  of  things  is  extremely  improbable,  and  (2)  that  if  it 
were  true  it  would  necessitate  the  same  psycho-physic 
methods  which  are  here  considered  valid,  and  that  in 


brief  the  practical  outcome  of  it  would  be  quite  the 
same  as  those  that  arise  from  the  theory  here  advocated. 
It  might  be  worth  while  devising  experiments  to  test 
the  possibility  of  this  supposition.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  this  form  of  the  threshold  theory  is  as  antagonistic 
to  the  old  threshold  theory  as  the  one  advocated  in  this 
paper.  Such  a  threshold  must  be  very  much  more 
minute  than  any  value  assigned  as  the  differential 
threshold  in  the  old  sense. 

Appendix  B, 
The  Method  of  Gradval  Increment, — The  Cfmfidence. 

In  discussing  tlie  method  of  the  just  observable 
difference  it  was  implied  that  though  the  usual  method 
of  that  name  was  not  valid,  there  was  a  genuine  form 
of  the  method.  In  its  true  form  it  has  recently  been 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  pressure  sense,'  It  consists 
in  allowing  the  initial  weight  to  change  f/raduaWy,  and 
to  find  when  the  subject  detects  the  direction  of  the 
change— whether  an  increase  or  a  decrease  of  pressure. 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  this  proceeding  sheds  much 
light  on  the  operations  involved  in  the  process  of 
judging.  The  sensation  gradually  changes,  and  the 
question  is  how  soon  is  this  change  detected  ?  In  the 
first  place  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  are  two  varia- 
bles, the  rate  of  change  and  the  amount  of  change. 
For  the  sake  of  simplicity  suppose  the  rate  of  change 
constant.  By  how  much  must  my  sensation  change 
before  I  am  willing  to  decide  in  what  direction  it  has 
changed  ?  My  point  is  tliat  this  is  to  a  large  extent  an 
individual  matter.  It  means  what  is  the  smallest 
amount  of  confidence  upon  which  I  will  risk  a  judg- 
ment.   If  I  wait  until  I  feel  perfectly  certain  about  it 

'  Bee  the  article  bj  Uall  and  Motora  in  No.  1  of  this  Jouriud. 
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my  "  just  observable  difference  "  will  be  large ;  if  I 
judge  as  soon  as  I  have  a  minimal  amount  of  confi- 
dence I  will  have  a  small  "just  observable  differ- 
ence," but  will  doubtless  make  many  mistakes.  This 
feeling  of  confidence  is  what  the  **  just  observable  dif- 
ference" method  takes  into  account.  And  we  would 
expect  that  the  ratio  of  errors  in  the  method  of  right 
and  wrong  cases  varies  in  an  opposite  direction  not 
only  with  the  difference  judged,  but  also  with  the 
confidence  in  the  correctness  of  that  judgment.  When 
the  difference  of  the  stimuli  is  constant  the  niunber  of 
errors  in  the  various  sets  will  vary  "  inversely  "  as  the 
confidence ;  and  hence  this  subjective  feeling  may  be 
utilized  for  recording  the  differences  between  individ- 
uals and  between  different  series  of  judgments  of  the 
same  individual.  The  feeling  of  confidence  will  itself 
be  liable  to  variations,  but  every  one  will  doubtless 
have  a  tolerably  constant  ''  index  of  confidence." 

We  see  thus  that  in  its  true  form  the  method  of  the 
just  observable  difference  measures  the  disposition  to 
answer,  and  this  in  turn  is  determined  by  the  subjec- 
tive feeling  of  confidence.  The  method  is  calculated 
to  shed  much  light  on  the  subjective  states  that  ac- 
company the  act  of  judging,  but  though  valuable 
in  other  directions,  is  not  suited  for  measuring  sen- 
sibility. It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  as  a  consider- 
able variation  in  the  confidence  from  time  to  time,  or 
even  between  different  individuals,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  feeling  of  confidence  which  prompts  one 
to  answer  may  be  considered  sufficiently  constant  to 
enable  one  to  base  a  rough  measurement  of  the  sensi- 
bility upon  it  and  not  upon  the  correctness  of  the 
answer.  And  in  this  way  the  just  observable  differ- 
ence as  ordinarily  tested  may  be  useful  in  hurriedly 
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testing  sensibility,  in  pathological  cases  and  else- 
where. What  I  have  said  is  not  opposed  to  &uch  a  use 
of  it. 

To  record  the  confidence  is  a  difficult  and  must  to  a 
large  extent  be  an  arbitrary  matter.  In  the  experi- 
ments on  "Small  Differences  of  Sensation"  we  used 
the  following  plan  :  0  denoted  the  absence  of  any 
preference  for  one  answer  over  its  opposite,  3  denoted 
as  strong  a  confidence  as  one  would  have  in  ordinary 
sensations,  and  between  the  two  1  and  2  naturally 
found  their  places.     From  records  made  on  this  plan 

Mr.  Peirce  deduces  the  formula  m  =  c  log  ,  ^    ,  where 

m  denotes  the  degree  of  confidence,  p  the  probability 
of  the  answer  being  right,  and  c  a  constant  which  may 
be  called  the  index  of  confidence.  This  formula  closely 
approximates  the  results  actually  obtained.  It  appears, 
too,  that  with  increased  practice  the  index  of  confi- 
dence rises. 

It  was  above  deduced  that  the  confidence  must 
vary  in  a  direct  sense  with  the  ratio  of  the  stimuli, 
and  in  an  opposite  sense  with  the  ratio  of  errors. 
This  is  very  clearly  shown  in  our  experiments.  Mr, 
Peirce's  average  confidence  was  .(i?  when  the  two 
stimuli  were  1000  and  1060  grams  ;  was  .28  when  they 
were  1000  and  1030  grams:  and  was  .15  when  they 
were  1000  and  1015  grams.  Similar  numbers  for  my- 
self are  .90,  .51  and  .30  ;  and  when  the  ratio  of  the 
stimuli  was  further  diminished  my  confidence  was 
still  further  reduced.  With  the  stimuli  1000  and  1006 
grams  it  was  practically  zero.  In  a  paper  published 
by  the  writer  in  Mind,  No.  44,  similar  results  are 
shown. 

Again,  the   confidence  varies   in   an   inverse  sense 
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with  the  number  of  errors.  In  Mr.  Peirce's  case  only 
3  per  cent  of  all  answers  given  with  a  confidence  8 
were  wrong ;  10  per  cent  of  those  with  a  confidence  2 ; 
18  per  cent  of  those  with  a  confidence  1 ;  and  38  per 
cent  of  those  with  a  confidence  0.  Similar  nimibers 
for  myself  are  3,  6, 16  and  30  per  cent.  In  spite  of  the 
obvious  arbitrariness  and  inadequacy  of  this  method 
it  has  proved  itself  surprisingly  useful ;  it  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  improved  in  future  work. 

Appendix  C. 
Formtdae  for  the  Method  of  Right  and  Wrong  Cases. 

For  these  formulae  as  well  as  for  important  sugges- 
tions in  several  parts  of  this  paper  I  am  indebted  to 
Dr.  Fabian  Franklin. 

I.  Rule  for  calculating  the  ratio  of  the  two  stimuli 
at  which  one  fourth  of  the  answers  will  be  wrong 
when  the  ratio  of  wrong  answers  at  any  one  ratio  of 
stimuli  is  given. 

Let  (1  +  x)  be  the  given  ratio  of  stimuli ;  let  (1  +p) 
be  the  ratio  at  which  one  in  four  of  the  answers  will 
be  wrong;  and  let  n  be  the  ratio  of  errors  with  the 
ratio  of  stimuli  (1  +  x).    The  formula  is 

log(l+p)='^^^^^g^^  +  ^^ 

in  which  ^  *  (1  —  2n)  means  the  tin  a,  table  of  6t  cor- 
responding to  ot:=zl  —  271.  Such  a  table  is  here  ap- 
pended and  is  taken  from  the  article  on  Probability  in 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  9th  edition.  (It  is  to  be 
noted  that  as  the  logarithms  appear  finally  as  a  ratio 
they  may  be  taken  in  any  system  of  logarithms.) 

Example  1. — In  distinguishing  between  what  weight 
and  100  ounces  would  A  answer  wrongly  once  in  four 


times,  if  he  makes  15  errors  in  100  answers  when  distin- 
guJRhing  between  100  and  105  ounces, 

n  =  .15;  1  — 3n  =  .7;  C-'{1  — 3n)  =  ff-'(-7)  =  .7345  ; 
l+a:  =  1.05;  log  (1.05)  =  . 0312. 


log  (  i  -tP)  p-,^  _  3„J  _734g 

1  -\-p  ^  1.032.      Answer :    Between    100    and 


.01377 ; 


Example  2. — If  in  distinguishing  between  the  bright- 
ness of  two  screens,  the  illumination  of  one  of  which 
is  brighter  by  ^  than  the  illumination  of  the  other,  B 
errs  on  the  average  It)  times  in  a  set  of  50  observations ; 
what  ratio  of  brightness  must  the  second  screen  bear 
to  the  first  for  B  to  make  only  12.5  wrong  answers  on 
the  average,  in  a  set  of  50  observations  ? 
n=:.38;  1  — 27i  =  .24;  (!-'{l  — 2n)  =  e-'(.24)  =  .2164  ; 
1  +  31  =  1.02;  log  (1.02)  =  .0086. 


^  =.01896. 


log  q  4  p)  -  -^^  '°g  (1  +  ^)  ^  -477  (-0081 
logU-TP;—      r-'(l  — 2»)  .2164 

■'■  1  -\-P  =^  1-0445.     Answer :  The  ratio  fgg  (nearly). 

II.  One  can  find  the  ratio  of  stimuli  at  which  any  ratio 
of  errors  will  occur  when  the  ratio  error  with  a  given 
ratio  of  stimuli  is  known,  by  the  following  formula: 

.■47Mog(l+j:)  , 
r '  (1  —  3w) 

the  value  of  p ;  then  with  this  value  of  p  and  the 
designated  new  value  of  n ,  find  the  value  of  (1  +  x)  by 
the  same  formula  transposed,  viz. 


With  the  formula  log  (1  +  J))  := - 


find 


iog(i  +  3r)=^^:^:!: 


.477 


Example  3. — In  Example  1,  with  what  ratio  of  stimuli 


k 
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will  A  make  only  7.5  errors  in  the  average  set  of  100 
observations  ? 

We  had p = .032  or  log  (l+p) = .01377,  and  ^^(1— an) 
will  now  be  equal  to  r-*  (.85)=  1.02. 

log  (1  +  a?)  =  (-^^^ ^X^'^^)  =  .0295,  and  (1  +  a;)  =  1.07. 
Answer:  1.07. 

ni.  One  can  also  find  the  ratio  of  error  at  any 
ratio  of  stimuli  when  the  ratio  of  error  with  one  ratio 
of  stimuli  is  given,  by  the  following  formula.  Find 
log  (1+p)  as  before.  Then  find  n  in  the  following 
formula  where  (1  +  x)  represents  the  new  ratio  of 
stimuli,  r  .477  log  (1  +  x)  \ 

„^^-n     logq  +  P)     I 

2 

Example  4. — Find  the  ratio  of  wrong  answers  in 
Example  1  when  the  ratio  of  stimuli  is  1.1. 

We  have  log  (1  +  !>)  =  .01377 ;  log  (1  +a:)  =  log  (1.1) 
=  .0414.    Hence 

.       ,r.477log(l  +  a:)l        .       ff  [  (.477)(.0414)  1 
^_  t      log(l+p)     /_  I       .01377       J 

^~  2  ~  2  . 

^1-y. 43)^1 -.956736  ^,,,,3,^ 

Answer :  2.16  errors  in  100  answers. 

IV.  I  will  also  show  how  a  practical  threshold  can 
be  obtained  if  desired. 

Example  5. — Taking  the  practical  threshold  at  one 
error  in  100  answers  and  the  probable  error  within 
its  extreme  limits  in  the  case  of  the  writer  in  the 
experiments  on  pressure  above  referred  to,  viz.  .05  and 
.016,  at  what  ratio  will  this  threshold  occur  ? 


iog(1.05)  =  .031»;    logC1.016)=:.00689; 
0-  "(I  —  2n)  =  r-  '(,98)  =  1.649, 

log(l  +  x)  =  t5?lS(l.«e  =  .07333,  .■.{1+«:)  =  1.1M, 

log  (1  +  ^)=  (-OMSKL™)  =  .02383,  .-,(1  +  „)  =  1.066. 

Answer:  100  ounces  and  105.6  ounces  in  the  first 
case;  100  and  118.4  ounces  in  the  second  case. 

Table  of  dt  from  t  =  0,  to  t  =  3.0. 


t 

m 

' 

« 

« 

e< 

« 

«( 

0.00 

0.00000 

9. 

.22270 

1.3 

S3401 

24 

.99831 

.01128 

3 

.32803 

1.4 

.02 

.02266 

4 

.42839 

1.5 

96611 

•AM 

.99076 

.03 

5 

.52050 

l.G 

07625 

2.7 

.99986 

.04 

.04511 

6 

.60386 

1.7 

98370 

KR 

,99092 

.05 

.05637 

7 

.67780 

1.8 

98909 

K.H 

.Ofi 

.06762 

K 

.74210 

1.9 

99279 

3.0 

.07 

.07886 

1 

.70691 

2.0 

99532 

1.DD000 

.08 

2.1 

99702 

.09 

.10128 

1  1 

.88020 

2.2 

99814 

.1 

.11340 

1.2 

.91031 

2.3 

99886 

—liiteiTDediute  values  in  Ihia  table  are  derived  by  inlLTpo- 
n  the  ordinary  way. 


Appendix  D. 
Rules  for  Computing  the  Probable  Error. 
These  rules  I  take  from  Jevons,  Principles  of  Science, 
p.  387. 

1.  "  Draw  the  mean  of  all  the  observed  results. 

2.  Find  the  excess  or  defect,  that  is,  the  error  in  each 
result  from  the  mean. 

3.  Square  each  of  these  reputed  errors. 

4.  Add  together  all  these  squares  of  the  errors,  which 
are  of  course  all  positive. 
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5.  Divide  by  one  less  than  the  number  of  observa- 
tions.   This  gives. the  square  of  the  mean  error. 

6.  Take  the  square  root  of  the  last  result ;  it  is  the 
mean  error  of  a  single  observation. 

7.  Divide  now  by  the  square  root  of  the  number  of 
observations,  and  we  get  the  m^an  error  of  the  mean 
result. 

8.  Lastly,  multiply  by  the  natural  constant  0.6745 
(or  approximately  by  0.674,  or  even  by  1),  and  we 
arrive  at  the  probable  error  of  the  mean  resvit.*^ 

For  illustrations  of  this  process  and  methods  for 
shortening  the  work  see  Jevons  and  works  on  "  Proba- 
bilities "  there  referred  to. 

It  is  generally  advisable  to  divide  up  the  observa- 
tions, and  find  the  probable  error  of  each  group  and 
then  draw  a  mean.  It  is  also  sometimes  desirable  to 
be  able  to  test  how  closely  the  number  of  errors  of  each 
degree  of  deviation  from  the  mean  follows  the  niunber 
assigned  by  the  probability  curve.  Mr.  Francis  Galton 
gives  an  admirable  accoimt  of  this  in  an  appendix  to 
his  "  Hereditary  Gtenius,"  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 


I.— EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Z'lr  PsycJwphysik  dei  Lichliinni,  Von  Hjalmar  Nbiolick.  Philoao- 
phiBche  Studien,  IV,  1,  pp.  28-112. 

This  is  a,  continuation  of  the  experimental  study  hegun  by  Dr. 
Lehmann  in  the  former  number  of  the  Sfudun.  The  method  used 
ie  that  of  the  "mean  gradations,"  and  consists  in  rapidly  rotating 
three  discs,  each  c-ontnining  a  certain  amount  of  black  and  white,  so 
that  in  rotating  a  uniform  gray  of  a  lighter  or  darker  tint  is  produced, 
and  in  requiring  the  observer  to  regulate  the  amount  of  black  on 
one  of  these  discs  so  that  it  shall  produce  a.  stay  exactly  inter- 
mediate between  the  constant  grays  of  the  darlter  and  the  lighter 
discs.  If  the  amount  of  black  on  tne  adjustable  disc  proves  to  be 
the  mean  proportional  between  that  on  the  light  and  that  on  the 
dark  disc,  Weber's  law  holds. 

Lehmann'B  elaborate  study  brought  out  the  many  sources  of  error 
in  this  eipeiiment,  and  above  all,  the  enormous  elTect  of  the  con- 
trast of  the  disc  with  its  background.  It  was  found  best  to  set 
each  disc  against  a  background  of  its  own  tint ;  this  can  readily  be 
done  for  the  two  constant  discs,  but  seems  difficult  to  do  for  the 
medium  disc  without  giving  the  observer  a  due  as  to  the  tint  he 
ought  to  choose.  Neiglick  solved  this  problem  by  having  the  back- 
ground itself  a  disc  much  larger  than  the  one  to  be  adjusted,  but 
similarly  marked  as  to  white  and  black,  so  that  when  both  rotate 
on  a  common  axis,  the  adjustable  disc,  like  the  others,  is  seen  against 
its  own  background.  With  all  these  precautions  it  was  found  that 
in  a  general  way  Weber's  law  held,  and  seemed  to  hold  the  more 
rigidly  the  more  carefully  the  experiment  was  conducted.  But  a 
new  result,  on  which  Professor  Wundt,  in  a  note  to  this  article,  lays 
much  stress,  is  that  the  absolute  difference  in  grayness  between  the 
extreme  discs  affects  the  validity  of  the  law  :  in  other  words,  while 
the  mean  proportional  between  z  ami  v  is  ^,t^,  and  the  mean  pro- 
portional between  ix  and  2y  is  also  v'-'y.  yet,  as  a  fact,  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  one  pair  will  be  nearer  the  mean  proportional  than  that 
of  the  other  pair.  And  the  difference  between  the  discs  in  which 
the  law  has  Its  greatest  validity  corresponds  to  that  relation  of  the 
tints  of  the  two  discs  at  which  the  researches  of  Lehmann  showed 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  mutual  contrast  occurs.  For  example, 
a  setting  in  which  the  one  disc  is  entirely  white  and  the  other  40°  of 
black  is  one  of  the  relations  at  which  the  law  most  closely  holds. 
An  interesting  discusaiDn  of  the  bearing  of  the  phenomena  of  con- 
trast on  Weber's  law  closes  the  article. 

Two  remarks  may  be  added  to  the  account  of  this  research  :  the 
first  is  that  it  proves  the  extreme  intricacy  of  this  psychophysical 
method,  and  yields  an  eiccellent  instance  of  the  way  in  which  side 
effecta  can  entirely  distort  the  law  of  a  series  of  pnenomena ;  the 
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second  remark  is  that,  important  as  these  results  are,  the  author  has 
no  right  to  sohject  one  to  the  reading  of  S4  pages  to  winnow  them 
out.  This  len^hiness  is  a  fault  common  to  many  of  the  studies 
from  the  Leipzig  laboratory.  '  J.  J. 


Zur  ThMrie  der  GsmehUempJimdumffen.     Von  J.  t.  Krib.     Arch.  f. 

Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1S87,  p.  113. 

In  a  paper  published  in  1878  Kries  stated  a  law  of  physiologioal 
optics,  tnat  lights  composed  of  different  colors  which  seemed  alike  to 
the  unfatigued  or  neutral  eye  seemed  alike  also  to  the  eye  however 
fatigued,  and  two  years  ago  he  was  led  to  conclude  from  further 
experiments  that  if  the  physiological  effect  of  two  objectively 
different  light-mixtures  was  identic,  the  identity  remained  if  the 
intensity  of  the  lights  was  increased  or  diminished'in  the  same  ratio. 
The  first  of  these  laws  was  new,  and  the  second  perhaps  implied  in 
the  broa^ler  law  of  Grassmann  and  Helmholtz  that  lights  that  appear 
equal  give  mixtures  that  appear  equal,  but  has  been  more  recently 
questioned.  More  recent  experiments  by  Hering  confirm  both  laws, 
from  the  first  law  Kries  has  developed  an  objection  to  Hering*8 
theory  of  visual  sensation  as  follows:  A  licht  composed  of  red 
and  green  may  seem  to  an  unfatigued  eye  identical  with  a  light 
composed  of  vellow  and  blue.  If  the  eye' be  now  fatigueii,  e.g.  for 
red,  the  firs*t  light  ought  on  Hering's  tneory  to  seem  greenish  on 
account  of  the  chanfse  in  his  reii-green  visual  substance,  while  the 
other  light  which  did  not  i^ect  this  substance  would  remain  un- 
changed. The  two  mixtures,  however,  do  remain  the  same.  Hering 
accordingl  v  modifies  his  theorv,  or,  as  he  says,  the  statement  of  it,  as 
follows :  \Ve  must  conceive,  ^e  tells  us,  tliat  yellow  and  blue  light 
are  not  without  effect  on  the  red-green  visual  substance  and  tie$ 
ter9a,  but  represent  stimuli  of  dissimulation  and  assimulation  of 
e<)nal  streneth.  In  other  words,  he  adds  to  his  theory  the  concep- 
tion that  a  light  may  have  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  sul^stance 
two  opposite  effects,  and  that  these  effects  must  be  equally  intense 
for  all  five  of  his  valences.  This  v.  Kries  thinks  extremely  arti- 
ficial and  improbable,  as  much  so  as  if  two  chemically  distinct 
substances  should  give  exactly  the  same  spectrum.  With  more  than 
three  components  it  requires  improbable  and  ad  hoe  assumptions  to 
explain  the  facts.  Again,  if  a  blue  and  a  white  light  seem  equally 
bright,  they  cease  to  do  so  if  the  intensitv  of  both  is  increasecl  in 
equal  relation.  This  simple  fact,  says  v.  kries,  is  alwolutely  irre- 
concilable with  Hering*8  theory.  So  is  the  fact  lately  placed  be- 
yon<l  all  doubt  by  Konig  and  Dieterici,  that  those  that  are  born  color- 
blind fall  naturallv  into  two  great  grou}>6,  the  red  and  green  blind. 
Thus  the  Yonng-llelmholtz  demarkation  of  comi>onents  is  again 
confirmed.  The  advantage  of  the  latter  theory  is  that  it  apprehends 
the  effects  of  light  so  nearlv  as  they  are  known  in  photo-chemistry. 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  chemical  effects  of  light  on  the  retina,  the 
conception  of  different  substances  in  the  retina  has  gained  ground, 
and  also  that  their  decompositions  represent  the  components  of  the 
Younp-Helmholtz  theory.  The  fact  that  the  sensations  of  heat  and 
cold,  once  thought  to  represent  two  opjK>8ite  processes  in  the  same 
nerve,  is  now  known  by  the  discovery  made  independently  by  Dr. 
Donaldson  in  the  psycho-physic  rooms  of  this  University  and  by  Dr. 
Goldsheider,  now  of  Berlin,  that  these  two  sensations  liave  distinct 
nerves  and  terminal  organs,  destroys  the  only  analogy  that  supported 
the  theory  of  Hering,  which  will  be  quite  abandoned. 


IDLOOtCAI.    LITEBATUB 


Der  «nUipluche  Tnkalt  da  Auget  imd  daa  enlapUtche  Stltftld  beim  hallV' 
eivatorUehen  Sehftn.     Prof.  J.  Hoppk.     Allg.  Zeit«chr.  f.  Paychi- 
atrie,  Jan.  1687. 
The  author  rejectB  the  theory  of  centrally  initiated  and  centrifu- 
gally  projected  hallucinatiuQa  or  pseud a-halluuinationa  in  the  sense 
advocated  by  Kandinsky,  and  repudiates  the  term  "reflex  halluci- 
nation "  on  the  fETOund  that  hallucination  implies  coneciouBnesa  and 
reflex  action  eKcludea  it.     HallucinationH  are  defined  as  involuntary 

Sjrceptiona  constructed  from  internal  stimulus  of  the  sensory  nerves. 
hifl  stimulation  may  be  spontaneous  by  chemical,  mechanical,  vaao- 
motor,  trophic,  or  muscular  action,  may  depend  on  the  action  of  sub- 
cortical centres,  on  the  entrance  of  already  acquired  concepts  into  the 
centre,  or  on  the  perceptive  activity  of  consciousness.  The  material 
of  hallucination  la  the  oxcitation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  nerves 
of  senae.  On  falling  asleep  by  day.  Professor  Hoppe  has  a  sense  of 
(n'owing  pressure  between  his  nngers,  as  if  holding  a  cigar,  so  vividly 
that  he  often  looks  to  see  If  it  is  there,  anil  with  clo^d  eyes  often 
seems  to  see  it.  This  spontaneously  aroused  sense  of  pressure  is  the 
material  of  hallucination.  Sleeping  with  arm  hanging  down  from 
a  sofa,  as  the  blood  pressure  increases  and  the  hand  seems  to  close 
more  tightly,  the  serme  of  holding  a  rod  becomes  so  vivid  that  only 
the  eye  can  dissipate  the  hallucinatioa.  In  the  eve  nothing  in  front 
of  the  retina  can  justly  be  received  as  material  of  hallucination. 
These,  and  pressure  phosphenes,  the  Images  of  retinal  vessels,  zigug 
figures,  the  phenomena  of  contrast  and  physioloirical  color  sensa- 
tions, are  rattier  to  be  called  illusions.  But  the  pupil,  if  it  be  visible, 
blood  corpuscles,  the  pulsation  of  the  central  artery,  persislent  after- 
images, and  subjective  phenomena  represent  material  of  hallucina- 
tion. After-imagea  the  orijiinal  of  which  has  escaped  ua,  and  which 
we  may  later  remember  to  have  seen.  But  if  we  cannot  do  so,  the 
act  of  perception  is  the  same  as  if  the  real  oblects  were  before  ua. 
Although  the  entopiic  material  of  the  eye  is  transformed  in  an 
hallucinatory  sense.  Many  forms  emerge  from  the  macula  lutea 
in  entoptic  seeing  with  cloaed  eye,  sugiiesting  that  it  is  a  seat  of 
memory  for  imt^es  that  reach  it  from  without.  The  writer  has 
repeatedly  discovered,  after  special  search  in  his  environment,  the 
originals  of  strange  forms  that  first  entered  his  consciousness  as  after- 
images, but  had  themselves  passed  unobserved.  Memory  consists 
largely  of  persistent  after-images,  andif  it  isa  function  of  all  nervous 
tissue,  may  lie  in  part  located  in  the  retina,  and  thus  the  question- 
able  hypothesis  of  excentric  projection  from  the  cortex  be  oDviatcd. 
A  long  and  minute  description  of  the  sequence  of  images,  discs,  cubes, 
sand,  raindrops,  carpet  patterns  waved  by  the  pulse,  clouds  that 
become  ships,  fields  of  com,  trees,  etc.,  as  observed  by  the  author 
in  his  eyes,  pronounced  normal  by  an  expert  ophthalmologiat, 
follows.  These  ore  ascribed  to  circulatory  ond  nutritive  processes 
in  the  retina,  which  are  alao  in  this  cose  material  of  hallucination. 

Oegmbemerkang  "  tint  neus  UrtAeiUldutehung  im  Oebiete  da  QaiehU- 
tinna"  bttreffend.  Bioti.  Exvbr.  Pfliiger'sArehiv,  1887,  p.  778. 
Three  years  ago  Exner  described  the  followinp;  striking  phenoni- 
ena :  On  an  ezlended  background  of  uniform  brilliancy  a  small  field 
of  different  hue  but  of  about  the  same  brightness  is  superposed.  If 
the  brightness  of  the  background  is  changed  by  a  flickering  of  the 
source  of  light,  it  is  the  small  field,  which  is  really  constantly  ilium- 
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inated,  that  seems  to  flicker,  and  the  larger  background  appears  un- 
changed. In  a  longer  article  in  the  same  Arehiv,  1886,  Hering 
savagely  criticises  Exner's  phenomena  as  not  new  and  not  illusions 
of  judgment  but  of  sensation,  and  intimates  that  Exner  has  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  stud^  his  views,  but  follows  Helmholtz  blindly.  Exner 
replies  that  he  himself  discovered  independently  and  in  another 
way  the  central  element  of  Hering's  theory  of  contrast,  the  influence 
of  one  part  of  the  retina  by  another.  AVhiie  in  general  a  believer  in 
Hering^ s  contrast  theory,  he  finds  it  inadequate  to  the  explanation 
of  many  details. 

Eandbuch  der  phynologuchen  Optik,    H.  von  Helmholtz.    1886. 

The  first  three  Lieferungen  of  an  entirely  revised  edition  of  this 

great  classical  work  are  received.  The  first  edition,  which  has  long 
oen  out  of  print,  was  a  work  of  amazing  experimental  and  literarv 
industry  and  acumen.  In  the  wellnigh  a  quarter  of  a  century  whicn 
has  elapsed  since  its  appearance,  so  much  work  has  been  done  in 
this  field  that  a  thorough  revision  of  it  to  the  end  will  involve 
much  labor  and  be  of  correspondingly  great  value.  We  trust  nothing 
will  interfere  with  its  completion. 

The  Dreams  of  the  Blind.  By  Joseph  Jastrow,  Ph.  D.  New  Prince- 
ton Review,  January,  1888. 

As  long  ago  as  1838  Dr.  G.  Heermann  published  an  exceedingly 
valuable  study  on  this  subject,  concluding  from  a  broad  induction 
that  those  who  lost  sight  before  the  age  of  from  five  to  seven  years 
do  not  in  adult  life  continue  to  dream  in  visual  terms  as  those  do 
who  lose  sight  after  this  critical  period.  He  also  concluded  that 
deafness  carried  mutism  with  it  before  but  not  after  this  same 

yeriod,  which  was  also  critical  for  dream  memory  of  lost  limbs.  Dr. 
astrow  here  takes  up  the  general  subiect  on  the  basis  of  an  examin- 
ation of  nearly  200  blind  persons,  and  while  in  general  confirming 
Heermann's  results,  modifies  them  in  essential  details  and  adds 
much  new  material  in  an  article  of  value  and  interest  and  with 
a  wide  range  of  suggestive  allusion  and  literary  reference.  From 
100  answers  to  the  question  "  What  is  your  earliest  remembrance  of 
yourself?"  Dr.  Jastrow  found  the  average  aee  to  go  back  to  5.2 
years.  At  about  this  age  he  says  there  is  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  the  sense  centres  from  their  food  supply  of  sensations.  Thus 
it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  when  a  sense  organ  is  totally  destroyed 
the  ideas  received  by  that  organ  perish  too.  The  writer  oelieves  the 
blind  on  the  whole  to  dream  less  than  the  seeing,  but  that  females 
dream  more  than  males.  Dreams  decline  from  childhood  to  age, 
and  those  of  the  blind  are  most  likely  to  be  in  terms  of  hearing. 

Tlie  Writings  of  Laura  Bridgman.  By  E.  C.  Sanford,  Fellow  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Two  articles  reprinted  from  the 
Overland  Monthly,  1887. 

The  valuable  reports  of  Dr.  Howe  during  the  most  interesting 
stages  of  the  education  of  this  famous  blina  deaf-mute  are  out  of 
print,  and  Mrs.  Lamson  did  not  utilize  for  her  biography  the  very 
voluminous  journals  kept  by  Laura  herself  during  this  period,  which 
Mr.  Sanford  here  has  tor  the  first  time  read  through  and  subjects 
to  a  careful  analysis  which  abounds  in  valuable  material  too  detailed 
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to  be  deacribed  here.  The  bnpreasions  of  the  house,  famiture,  her 
family,  the  domestic  animals,  tne  family  gTindstone,  the  occupations 
of  those  about  her,  her  own  amuHeioeotB  and  childish  eacapadea, 
impressiona  of  deatli,  etc.,  all  received  through  the  sense  of  touch 
alone,  and  rememberedmoatof  them  for  many  years  till  she  learned 
to  wnte  and  recorded  them,  show'how  independent  of  language  of 
any  sort  all  the  fundamental  pBrcfaic  processea  may  be.  So  too  the 
record  of  the  daily  evt^nis  of  "her  life  at  the  Institute,  which  at 
certain  perioda  ia  very  full,  her  so-called  poema,  her  religious  im- 
pressions, etc.,  all  bear  at  every  point  the  marks  of  her  defects 
both  in  tlie  nature  of  her  impressions  and  in  the  structure  of  her 
sentences  and  often  her  words,  but  also  marvetloua  success  in  over- 
coming these  disadvantages.  Into  Mr.  Sanford's  analysis  of  her 
eraphic,  syntactical,  stylistic  and  perceptive  errors  we  cannot  enter 


1  book  and  inclined  at  about  the  angle 
which  it  would  be  held  in  reading,  or  by  optical  inversion  its  middle 
angle  or  edge  may  appear  convex  to  the  observer.  Loeb  tested 
children  of  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  were  told  to 
hold  a  book  as  the  figure  looked  to  them,  and  found  increasing  the 
dbtauce  of  the  figure  excited  the  concave,  diminishing  it,  the 
convex,  sensation.  Absolute  distance  hod  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sensation.  Even  the  movement  of  a  pencil,  which  waa  not  Gxaled 
but  held  between  the  eye  and  the  drawing,  from  or  to  the  former 
caused  concave  or  convex  sensations  respectively.  Slight  move- 
mente  of  convergence  are  commonly  associated  with  convex,  and  of 
divei^ence  with  concave  sensations.  Passive  movement  of  the 
bolbuB  sometimes  caused  convergence.  Monocular  inversion  Loeb 
thinks  due  to  the  innervation  which  changes  the  fixation  point 
along  the  line  of  vision.  The  same  rules  hold  of  all  figures  suscep- 
tible o' ' 


Ueber  ciiueitigen  nnd  doppelieiiigen  TAdichluta.  Von  0.  Langendorff. 
Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1887,  p.  144. 
In  man  reflex,  as  distinct  from  voluntary,  winking  is  always  on 
both  sides,  but  with  the  rabbit  only  the  lid  of  the  stimulated  side 
winks.  The  visual  field  is  lees  identified  with  the  danper  field  in 
the  rabbit,  the  eves  of  which  are  on  different  sides  of  the  head  and 
have  different  fields,  and  which  needs  a  strong  stimulus  to  cause 
bilateral  winking.  Exactly  the  same  law  in  man  and  in  rabbits 
holds  of  the  perfect  reflex.  Knoll  could  observe  no  sympathy  of 
the  unstimulated  pupil.  But  it  is  rare  that  the  voluntary  shutting  of 
one  eye  in  man  is  so  well  learned  that  no  tremor  of  the  other  lid 
can  be  observed,  and  the  feeling  is  that  this  is  due  to  antagonistic 
effect  rather  than  to  genuine  inhibition. 

J}i4s  WahmehttMng  iUr  Behallriektung  mittel»l  der  Bogengange.    Von 
W.  PREVES.    Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  1887,  Heft  11  and  12. 
To  determine  how  accurately  the  direction  of  a  short  sharp  sound 
could  be  located  with  closed  eyes  and  motionless  head  it  waa  first 
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needful  to  determine  fixed  points  in  space  which  could  be  re-located 
with  accuracy.  This  was  done  by  means  of  a  wire  cap  with  26  wires 
projecting  at  regular  and  equal  angles  in  all  directions  from  a  point 
m  ttie  head  about  midway  between  tympana  of  the  two  ears.  Each 
of  these  directions  was  carefully  named,  and  to  aid  in  their  mental 
imagery  for  the  subject  of  experimentation  sticks  were  stuck  in  a 
billet  of  wood  in  the  same  directions,  and  solid  wooden  figures  were 
made  with  a  side  to  the  plane  of  which  each  stick  would  be  vertiod. 
Each  time  there  are  thus  of  course  25  wrong  guesses  possible,  or  in 
all  650  errors.  It  was  found,  however,  after  many  thousand  ex- 
periments, that  right  and  left  were  veiy  rarely  confused,  location 
m  the  median  plane  was  quite  accurately  determined,  and  when 
errors  occurred  here  neither  right  nor  left  ever  had  preponderance. 
It  was  in  this  plane,  however,  that  the  greatest  errors,  sometimes 
amounting  to  180°,  occurred  in  judging  locations  front  and  back.  The 
number  and  size  of  errors  in  the  right  and  left  field  were  surprisingly 
alike.  Preyer  assumes  that  the  nerves  of  each  ampulla  have  a  specific 
energy  of  localization  in  sjxace  peculiar  to  themselves.  Thus  the 
horizontal  canal  is  strongest  stimulated  by  sounds  in  the  horizontal 
plane,  the  upper  vertical  or  anterior  by  sounds  from  front  and  above, 
and  the  lower  vertical  or  posterior  by  sounds  from  behind  ana 
below — each  according  to  its  position  m  the  head.  That  canal  is 
strongest  stimulated  with  the  plane  of  which  the  direction  of  the 
sound  (whether  through  the  air  and  meatus,  etc.,  or  through  the 
bones  of  the  skull)  m&kes  the  smallest  angle.  These  sounds  are  con- 
fused when  cominc  from  x)Ositions  where  this  angle  is  nearly  alike 
for  two  canals.  This  in  ^neral  the  experiments  confirm,  although 
a  few  positions  resist  this  interpretation.  Withone  ear  closed,  feeble 
sounds  far  over  into  the  field  of  the  closed  ear  seemed  on  the  side  of 
the  open  one. 

Ueber  die  Schrift  von  Schallbewegungen,    Von  Prof.  Hensen.     Zeit- 
schrift  f .  Biologic,  1886,  Heft  3. 

Professor  Hcnsen's  logograph  (Sprachzeichner),  the  older  form  of 
which  was  described  by  Grlitzner  in  his  Physiologie  der  8pr<iehe,  has 
been  much  improved  ux)on  by  Hensen  of  late^  and  can  now  be  had  of 
his  mechanic  (zwickert,  Danische  Strasse,  Kiel).  It  now  represents 
better  than  has  ever  been  done  before  the  impulses  which  speedi 
imT)art8  to  the  ear.  The  curves  are  very  small,  but  uniform  for 
different  pitches,  and  made  by  a  membrane  rigid  enough  to  check 
after  vibrations.  That  fine  curves  only  a  few  hundredths  of  a  milli- 
metre long  may  be  made  legible  and  reproducible,  it  was  necessary 
to  warm  the  glass  plate  and  smoke  it  over  a  gas  jet  so  that  the  coat 
of  soot  upon  it  could  just  be  seen.  The  mechanical  difficulties 
encountered  were  great  and  have  occupied  Hensen  off  and  on  for 
fifteen  years,  but  now  are  so  far  overcome  that  a  pupil  of  his.  Dr. 
Paul  Wendeler,  has  graphically  reproduced  a  number  of  consonant 
sounds  with  this  apparatus,  which  are  described  and  presented  in 
magnified  form  in  an  article  following  the  above.  This  apparatus 
seems  at  least  to  have  one  advantage  over  attempts  to  write  airectly 
from  the  tympanum  or  from  artificial  tympana,  or  over  all  sucn 
results  as  Fic^  has  just  described  (Betrachtungen  liber  den  Mecha- 
nismus  des  Paukenfells,  Verhandl.  d.  med.  Gesellsch.,  Wurzburg, 
1880),  in  that  its  eigerUon  is  mainly  eliminated. 
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Ueb&r  einige  Veranilerungga  letUAe  OeRiia-shallucinaliojien  unter  dam 
KinfivMe  da  galeanueheit  Slromet  erleidtn.  Von  Franz  Fiscrbb. 
Art'h,  f.  PsychUtrie.  1887,  p.  75. 
Jolly,  Erlenmeyer  and  others  have  recorded  cases  in  which  elec- 
trical fllimulation  of  the  acustictis  caused,  not  a  simple  sensation  of 
sound,  but  an  auditory  hallucination  which  Jollv  thought  to  be 
reflex.  Since  then  a.  closet  relationship  than  was  oefore  suspected 
is  held  to  exist  between  noises  in  the  enr  and  auditory  hallucinations. 
Fischer  here  describes  two  noteworthy  cases  in  which  the  galvanic 
cnrrent  applied  to  the  central  organs  caused  a  change  which  favored 
the  cessation  of  auditor]?  hallucinations.  The  intensiflcstion  of  these 
hallucinations  by  chewing,  by  food  (which  was  therefore  refused), 
the  amelioration  of  them  oy  stopping  the  ears,  the  hyperkusia  that 
attended  their  intensification^  and  the  auditory  obtuseness  that 
marked  their  decline,  all  point  to  the  same  close  relationship. 
Galvanization,  it  is  inferred,  however,  intensifies  psychic  excitation 
unless  it  ia  applied  when  it  has  already  begun  to  abate,  when  it  is 
beneficial. 

Exp»rimenldU  Vnlertuehungen  «ur  Phytiologit  d^  Oeruchi.  Von  Ed. 
Aronsohn.  Archiv  t.  Anatomie  u.  Physiologie,  III  u.  IV  Heft, 
1886,  pp.  321-57. 

These  experiments  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Kronecker,  and  seem  well  calculated  to  allay  the  unusual  distrust  so 
commonly  felt  for  subjective  sensations  in  tnis  particular  field.  On 
the  basis  of  the  old  experiments  of  Tourtual  and  E.  11.  Weber,  most 
text-books  in  physiolugy  state  that  only  gases  and  vapors,  and  not 
fluids,  brought  into  contact  with  the  olfactory  organs,  can  excite  the 
sense  of  smell.  Bolutions  of  salt,  wormwooa,  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  cologne  bad  been  introduced  into  the  nasal  cavit^^.  Valentin,  ana 
still  more  recently  Vlntschgau,  after  further  experimentation,  also 
reached  the  conclusion  that  only  substances  suspended  in  the  air 
could  be  smelled.  Yet  the  olfactory  organs  are  covered  by  a  layer 
of  mucous  secretion.  The  common  view  that  fish  not  only  have 
olfactory  organs  but  use  them  was  further  tested  by  the  author  as 
follows?  Ant  egKB,  a  favorite  food  of  gold  Ash,  were  saturated  with 
clove  oil  or  asaicctida  and  thrown  into  a  tank,  and  approached  but 
refused  without  being  touched  within  aeveral  millimetres  by  the 
fish.  By  using  a  1  tube  the  author  introduced  into  his  own  nose 
solutions  of  camphor,  clove  oil,  cologne  and  other  substances,  with 
special  precaution  to  avoid  injurious  degrees  of  concentration  and 
temperature,  and  found  them  distinctly  odorous  for  some  time  and 
in  more  than  100  experiments.  A  temperature  of  40''-44''  C.  gave 
best  results.  Such  statements  as  Kant's,  that  "  Boiell  is  taste  acting 
at  a  distance,"  or  Cloquet's,  that  "smell  is  to  air  as  gustatory  solu- 
tions are  to  fiuids,"  must  therefore  stand  correct«d. 

By  further  experiments  it  was  found  that  a  rinsing  solution  of 
about  0.73  per  cent  solution  of  salt  was  most  favorable  as  an  indiffer- 
ent fluid  to  keep  the  function  of  the  olfactory  organs  intact.  Reck- 
oning from  this  as  8  basis  or  unity,  solutions  of  other  salts  of  equally 
favorable  degree  of  concentration  were  carefully  determined  and 
named  "  osmoteric  equivalents."  Thus  salt  has  the  smallest  osmo- 
teric  equivalent  of  the  chief  fluids  of  the  body.  Of  the  other 
elements  of  blood  serum,  bicarbonate  of  soda  has  an  osmoteric 
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ejiuiyalent  of  2,  sulphate  of  soda  4,  phosphate  of  soda  and  magne- 
sium sulphate  6.  Tne  sensory  effects  of  mixtures  of  these  salt  solu- 
tions can  be  correctly  calculated  on  the  bases  of  these  equivalents. 
They  have  thus  their  own  smell,  though  they  have  before  been 
considered  odorless. 

With  the  kathode  in  the  nose  the  author  had  a  distinct  sensation 
of  smell  in  opening  an  electric  circuit,  and  with  the  anode  in  the 
nose  by  closing  it.  In  opi>osition  to  Bidder  it  was  also  found  that 
fragrant  substances  taken  into  the  mouth  and  expelled  through  the 
choana  were  distinctly  smellcM],  and  it  is  inferred  with  Paulsen  that 
the  exspiratory  and  inspiratory  current  of  air  take  substantiallv  the 
same  course  through  the  nose.  Fatigue  soon  blunts  and  afmost 
arrests  the  sense  of  smell,  but  it  fully  recovers  its  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness, but  not  its  power  of  endurance,  in  a  few  minutes.  Entire 
exhaustion  from  one  odor  leaves  the  organs  of  smell  with  maximal 
sensitiveness  for  other  odors.  Thus  the  law  of  specific  enei^  seems 
to  hold  for  various  olfactory  fibres  or  systems  of  fibres.  This  fact 
would  seem  to  give  a  methoJ  by  which  the  much  disputed  problem 
of  a  classification  of  smells  could  be  solved.  But  it  is  needful  thai 
experiments  be  made  with  chemical  substances  of  known  composi- 
tion. Chemists  differ  widely  respecting  the  smell  of  some  even  of 
the  more  common  objects,  and  of  many  others  the  text-books  do 
not  state  whether  they  smell  or  not.  Only  four  elements,  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine^  and  phosphorus,  smell.  These  seem  to  the  author 
to  be  odorless  in  a  pure  state,  and  he  condudes  that  all  elements 
are  odorless.  There  are  few  more  vague  terms  in  the  psychology 
of  sensation  than  those  designating  odorous  qualities,  and  the 
need  of  a  more  chemically  scientific  nomenclature  is  greatly  felt. 
Smells  were  located  by  the  author  and  others  whom  he  tested  not 
in  but  before  the  nose.  One  of  his  subjects  had  a  very  vivid  dream 
of  experimenting  with  camphor  which  seemed  to  be  very  distinctly 
smelled.  The  author  finally  queries  whether  the  movement  of 
many  odorous  substances  on  the  surface  of  water  is  connected  with 
the  ciliary  epithelium  which  Waldeyer  lately  found  over  the  olfac- 
tory rej2;ion.  It  seems  especially  to  be  hoped  that  the  capacities  of 
the  fatigue  method  of  classifying  odors  will  soon  be  more  fully  tested. 

Note  on  the  Specific  Energy  of  the  Nerves  of  Taete.  Studies  from  the 
Biological  Laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Vol. 
IV,  No.  I.    By  W.  H.  Howell,  Ph.  D.,  and  J.  H.  Kastle,  S.  B. 

A  chemically  pure  substance,  named  para-brom-benzoic  sulphi- 

nide    (  formula  CaHtBr  |  Jq  ^  NH  ),  first  made  in  the  chemical 

laboratory  of  this  University,  and  a  derivative  of  the  new  substitute 
for  sugar  called  saccharine,  was  found  to  cause  very  intense  and 
pure  gustatory  sensations  of  bitter  when  applied  to  the  back  part  of 
the  tongue  (region  of  the  circum vallate  papillae)  and  a  sweet  taste 
when  applied  to  the  tip  and  borders  of  the  anterior  half  of  the 
tongue.  The  latter  sensation  was  much  feebler,  sometimes  rex)orted 
as  slightly  acid  or  metallic  sweet  or  slightly  astringent.  In  a  few  of 
the  twenty  persons  tested  the  sensation  on  the  lip  was  at  first 
slightly  bitter,  then  sweet,  which  does  not  accord  with  the  reaction 
time  experiments  of  Vintachgau,  which  showed  sweet  much  quicker 
than  bitter.  Saccharine  itself  on  the  back  of  the  tongue  caused  in 
some  persons  a  rapid  alternation  of  the  sensations  of  sweet  and 
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bitter,  like  rivalry  of  the  two  fields  of  vision.  Thut  a  chemically 
pure  substance  arousee  <lil]Ferent  taote  itensations  (and  those  more 
purely  gustatory  than  acid  and  salt)  favors  the  doctrine  that  each 
taste  sensation  bas  its  own  spBcifically  energized  set  of  nerve  fibres. 

Dia  Melhoda   der   AequiaiUnle  angmeandt  zur   Maaulidtlintmiing  d«r 
FHnhtil  da  RaumsinnM.     Von  I>r.  W.  Camerer.     ZeltBcbrift  f, 
Biologie,  !8fi6,  pp.  509-559. 
The  chief  object  of  this  "method  of  aequivalents  "  (first  used  by 
Weber)  is  to  ascertain  the  relative  sensibility  of  different  parts  of 
the  sensory  surface.      Dr.  Camerer  contributes  a  very  extensive 
though  somewhat  unsatisfactory    series  of    oltservationa    on  the 
"  space  sense  "  of  the  skin  as  tested  by  this  method.    For  example, 
he  places  the  compass  points  4  lines  apart  (1  line=2.S56  mm.)  on  the 
forehead,  and  then  finds  how  tar  apart  the  points  of  a  second  com- 
pass must  be  to  produce  a  sensation  of  e<}ual  aperture  on  the  lips, 
and  finds  it  2.4  lines,  i.  ».  the  "  aequalization  ratio"  of  the  forehead 

to  the  lips  is  q-j  =  1.67. 

The  application  of  the  line  is  alwavs  closely  Hucceseive,  and  the 
variations  caused  by  beginning  with  an  aperture  too  wide  and 
gradually  narrowing,  or  reversing  this  proceeding ;  by  applying  the 

constant"  compass  first  or  lost:  by  varying  the  absolute  distance 
between  the  compass  points,  are  oil  worked  out  in  detail.  It  is  also 
evident  that  a  constant  as  well  as  a  variable  error  will  come  into 
play.  The  following  tabic  eummarizcs  the  results  of  the  first  por- 
tion of  his  experiments ; 
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Each  ratio  is  based  upon  240  observations,  and  the  distances  were 
always  applied  transversely.  An  important  result  is  that  the  ratio 
is  anecfed  by  the  absolute  sixe  of  the  distance  applied,  the  ratio 
approaching  unity  as  the  distance  increases. 

Many  irregulanties  occur ;  while  in  the  4tb  series  the  forehead  has 
B  finer  sensibility  than  the  palm,  in  the  fifth  series  this  is  reversed. 
It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  this  method  does  not  show  nearly  as 
great  differences  between  the  severable  parts  of  the  skin  as  Welwr 
does  with  the  method  of  "  Just  observable  difTerences." 

The  individual  differences  of  the  four  observers  who  were  te«ted 
were  slight ;  the  effect  of  practice  was  quite  marked,  as  shown  by  a 
decrease  of  the  aequalization  ratio ;  and  the  average  deviation  (vari- 
able error)  was  about  8.5  per  cent  (in  Series  1),  It  being  considerably 
smaller  in  the  larger  distances  than  in  the  shorter  ones. 

A  few  other  questions  that  were  asked  were  theee : 
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(1)  If  I  have  the  aequalization  ratio  of  the  wrist  to  the  forehead 
and  also  of  the  forehead  to  the  lip,  by  multiplying  the  two  will  I 
get  the  same  ratio  for  the  sensibuitvof  the  wrist  to  the  lip  as  I 
would  by  actoai  experiment  ?  For  the  instance  just  noted  this  is 
foand  to  hold,  the  calculated  ratio  being  1.4012  and  the  observed 
1.3814.  A  similar  comparison  of  the  wrist,  palm,  and  finger-tip, 
however,  gave  a  discordant  result. 

(2>  It  was  found  that  the  sensibility  near  the  median  line  of  a 
limb  or  part  of  the  l*ody  was  very  slightly  superior  to  the  lateral 
regions  immediatelv  next  to  it  as  well  as  to' those  farther  removed. 

(3)  On  the  palm  i\i'is  method,  that  of  the  "  right  and  wrong  cases," 
and  that  of  the  **ju5t  observable  difference,"  were  appli^  to  the 
relative  sensibility  of  the  longituflinal  to  the  transverse  axis,  and 
all  three  agreed  in  making  the  transverse  axis  somewhat  superior. 

Dr.  Camerer  concludes  that  the  reliability  of  the  method  is  not 
clearly  made  out,  and  that  the  assumption'of  certain  constants  is 
necessary  to  account  for  the  discrepancies  to  which  it  leads.  An 
attempt  Is  also  made  to  bring  the  results  into  connection  with  the 
recent  views  of  Goldscheider,  but  here  again  agreement  is  impos- 
sible. The  facts  must  be  accepted  as  such  for  the  present,  and  their 
explanation  be  postponed  until  more  is  known  of  tnisever  widening 
field  of  research.  J.  J. 

UnUrtu<hungen  uber  den  FuMraum  der  Hand.    Erste  Mittheilung. 
Von  Dr.  J.  Loeb.    Arch.  f.  die  Ges.  Physiol.,  September,  1887. 

With  body  fixed,  all  points  touchable  by  the  point  of  the  index 
finger  of  a  freely  movable  hand  and  arm  are  called,  in  imitation 
of  Ilering's  optical  nomenclature,  the  tactile  $pace  of  the  hand.  The 
rectilinear  distance  between  any  two  points  in  this  hemispherical 
space  is  called  the  tactile  tract'.  The  nuelear  point  is,  arbitrarily 
cnosen.  determined  as  the  point  in  the  median  plane  (between  the 
tactile  sfjaces  of  the  two  hands)  where  the  index  fingers  meet 
when  the  upj»er  arm  Is  adducted  and  the  elbows  flexed  at  right 
angles.  In  the  first  series  of  experiments  a  horizontal  thread  was 
stretche<i  through  the  nuclear  point,  and  grasj^ed  at  that  point  with 
thumb  and  finger  of  each  hand.  At  a  signal  both  hands  moved 
symmetrically  out  with  closed  eyes  and  as  nearly  equal  rate  as 
possible  till  halt  was  called.  The  distance  traverscil  bv  each  hand 
was  m€;asured  in  experiments  on  alx>ut  3<j  persons,  feach  j>erson 
was  found  to  have  a  preferred  hand  which  went  always  farther 
than  the  other,  the  difference  being  from  one  tenth  to  one  half  the 
entire  tactile  tract,  and  often  with  an  apj>arent  maximum  at  150-200 
mm.  from  the  nuclear  point,  from  which  the  experimenters  always 
trie<i  to  keep  the  distance  constantly  equal  for  both  hands.  If  one 
hand  was  moved  i>a.«isively,  neither  the  sense  nor  the  constancy  of 
the  result  was  affected,  yet  the  tactile  tract  of  the  moved  hand  was 
verv'  slightly  increased.  Knowledge  of  the  constant  error  he  was 
making:  on  the  part  of  the  experimenter  had  only  a  temporary*  effect 
in  correcting  it.  In  hospital  patients  with  unilateral  defect  the 
asymmetry  was  greatly  increase*!.  When  both  hands  moved  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  direction  the  medial  tract  was  alwavs  consid- 
erably trreater  than  the  lateral,  but  the  over-estimation  of  the  medial 
trac-t  dimini.shes  very  rapidlv  when  one  hand  (lasses  over  into  the 
tactile  sj>ace  of  the  other.  AVhen  one  tract  was  marked  off  and  felt. 
and  another  to  be  moved  over  judged  to  be  equal  to  it,  the  reproduced 
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tract  wflB  constantly  ^eater  or  less  in  different  perHons  with  little 
reference  to  the  position  of  the  pattern  line  or  its  direction.  The 
chief  ground  of  jud^ng  the  distance  traversed  by  the  hand  is  the 
time  occupied  by  the  motion;  to  judge  differentially  of  rapidity 
requires  much  practice.  This  appearefliu  testing  Vierordt's  state- 
ment that  a  pomt  drawn  across  the  band  seemed  smaller  the  more 
rapidly  it  was  moved,  and  by  drawing  threads  and  wires  with  dif- 
ferent rapidities  between  the  thumbs  and  fingers  of  passive  bands. 
Thus  If  the  duration  of  the  impulse  and  of  the  movement  is  the 
same,  rapidity  is  generally  neglected.  Equal  volitional  impulses 
give  rise  to  the  impression  of  etiual  rapidity. 

Bubatantially  all  these  results  and  others  were  obtained  by  a 
different  method,  which  makes  the  long  discussion  that  closes  this 
article  unnecessary,  as  long  ago  as  early  in  1882,  and  published  in 
the  English  Quarterly  journal.  Mind,  by  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  £.  H. 
Hartwell,  under  the  title  Bilateral  Aiymmelrj/  of  Sanction.  These 
observers  also  showed  that  the  eyes  follow  the  same  asymmetric 
tendency :  that  there  is  a  constant  error,  which  was  measured,  in 
attempting  to  bring  the  indes  Angers  into  the  position  which  is 
designated  by  Loeb  as  the  nuclear  _point;  that  there  is  a  constant 
asymmetry  in  reaction  time,  in  maximal  clenching  movements,  etc 

Uatermchanuen  iUn'  die  WarmatroMung  de»  meTtaehlxehen  Korpvrt. 
Von  A.  Masjk.  Virchow's  Archiv,  January  and  February,  1887. 
These  extended  and  valuable  researches  were  made  in  Zilrich, 
and  in  part  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  H,  Eichorst,  and  embrace  the 
study  of  heat  radiation  in  both  normal  and  morbid,  especially  fever, 
states,  but  later  pathological  studies  are  yet  to  be  described  in 
detail.  The  formula  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  that  the  heat  radiatii^ 
from  a  body  is  proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of  its  absolute  tem- 
perature, does  not  apply  to  living  bodies,  which  lack  a  constant  con- 
stitution internally  and  superficially.  All  formulae  agree  in  makine 
radiation  decrease  with  decrease  of  heat  for  constant  conditions  witE 
lifeless  bodies,  while  for  the  human  body,  especially  in  fever  where 
anti-febrile  medicines  are  used,  radiation  of  heat  incre-ases  as  the 
body  cools.  All  previous  studies,  from  Scharling  in  1849  to 
d'Arsonval  in  1886,  followed  the  same  method.  A  naked  man  was 
placed  in  a  receptacle  in  a  room  of  constant  temperature,  and  after  a 
given  time  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  receptacle  and 
the  room  was  made  the  basis  of  calculation.  This,  however,  doea 
not  show  the  normal,  but  rather  the  artificial  loss  of  heat.  The 
method  used  by  Masje  was  to  allow  the  heat  from  any  exposed  part 
of  the  body  t«  radiate  through  a  closed  card-box,  to  avoid  air  move- 
ments, upon  a  fine  metallic  electric  conductor,  whereby  ils  resistance 
is  changed  proportionally  to  the  elevation  of  the  temperature, 
Another  equilibratine  conductor  also,  of  long  strips  of  tin  foil  on 
Rutta  percha,  is  used,  and  between  the  two  is  a  galvanometer. 
When  the  two  conductors  are  at  constant  temperature  and  a  current 
is  allowed  to  pass  through  them,  the  effect  of  the  two  can  be  ao 
exactlv  balanced  by  a  rheochord  that  no  deviation  of  the  mirror  of 
the  galvanometer  is  observed.  But  if  one  is  exposed  to  the  radiant 
heat  of  the  hand,  the  resulting  difference  of  temperature  in  the  con- 
ductors is  very  accurately  recorded  by  the  galvanometer  In  excur- 
sions directly  proportional  to  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  conductors. 
By  thismethod  the  following  results  were  reached.  After  uncovering 
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a  part  (Tf  the  body  usually  covered,  the  radiation  of  heat  from 
it  increases,  not  always  constantly,  but  with  variations,  and  this 
increase  is  more  rapid  if  the  surrounding  temperature  is  low. 
Parts  normally  uncovered,  as  the  hand  and  face,  radiate  heat  about 
uniformly  all  times  of  day.  Under  the  same  meteorological  condi- 
tions of  atmospheric  humidity  and  barometric  state,  radiation  in  the 
same  person  varies  from  day  to  dav,  as  does  the  relative  radiation 
from  aifferent  parts  of  the  body.  Kadiation  is  least  on  parts  of  the 
body  covered  with  hair ;  it  is  more  on  flexor  than  on  extensor  sides  of 
the  limbs,  especially  the  arms ;  on  symmetrical  points  it  varies  but 
little  in  adults,  but  sometimes  much  in  children  ;  the  average  radia- 
tion from  covered  parts  is  less  in  women  than  in  men.  Extensive 
tables  of  the  amount  of  radiation  from  equal  surfaces  of  different 
parts  of  the  body  are  given.  A  moderately  cold  or  warm  bath  in- 
creases radiation  afterward,  as  well  as  after  exercise  or  friction. 
After  the  inward  use  of  antipyretics,  radiation  increases  as  the 
bodil V  temperature  sinks.  The  author  believes  the  cause  for  increase 
and  d.ecrease  of  radiation  is  to  be  sought  in  a  chanse  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  constitution  of  tissues  which  is  under  the  con&oi  of 
the  nervous  system. 

Einfluss  des  Nerren^stemi  auf  die  thierische   Temperatur,    Von  Dr. 
Ugolino  Mosso.    Virchow's  Archiv,  October,  1886. 

This  prize  thesis,  by  a  young  brother  of  the  well  known  physiol- 
ogist of  Turin,  is  a  r6Bum6  of  a  more  extended  paper  published  in 
Italian.  The  valuable  work  of  Heidenhain  in  1884  presents  the 
history  of  the  conclusion  now  so  fundamental  in  ph}rsiology,  that 
muscle  contraction  develops  heat.  It  is  only  bad  batteries,  however, 
that  do  so.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  heat  continues  to  be  developed 
after  the  muscle  has  ceased  to  contract,  that  the  increase  of  heat  is 
not  proportional  to  the  work,  that  by  the  constant  contraction  of  a 
muscle  the  temperature  of  an  organism  cannot  be  increased,  and 
that  the  temperature  of  the  body  may  diminish  while  the  muscular 
work  remains  the  same,  then  it  may  be  inferred  that  heat  pro- 
duction is  an  attendant  but  not  necessary  phenomenon  of  contrac- 
tion. The  first  of  the  above  statements  was  proven  by  stimulating 
reflex  frogs,  from  the  thiehs  of  which  calorimetric  readings  were 
taken.  Dogs  were  allowed  to  run  inside  wheels  six  metres  in  cir- 
cumference for  six  hours,  and  rectal  measurements  of  temperature 
showed,  after  a  rapid  rise  for  the  first  hour,  a  gradual  sin  King  for 
the  following  five  hours,  reaching  the  intermediate  point  between 
extremes  of  temperature  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  first 
hour,  and  at  rest  sinking  rapidly  below  the  former.  The  tempera- 
ture of  Dr.  Mosso' 8  body  during  a  two  days*  march  was  not  in  rela- 
tion to  the  work  done.  Again,  strychnine  increases  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  animal  body,  even  after  it  has  fallen  through  the  influ- 
ence of  curara,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  complete  immooility  of  the 
muscles.  In  dogs  the  rectal  increase  thus  obtained  is  as  much  as 
three  degrees.  Of  the  three  places,  brain,  sinus,  and  rectum,  where 
measurements  were  taken,  ^-hich  were  about  alike,  the  sinus  tem- 
perature always  decreased  with  muscle  work.  In  experimenting 
with  drugs  causing  convulsions,  temperature  always  increased  before 
cramps,  and  the  olood  temperature  in  the  right  sinus  often  fell 
during  cramps.  In  curarized  animals  a  rapid  and  lasting  elevation 
of  temperature  was  observed  as  a  result  of  the  infliction  of  pain. 
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Bimilar  elevation  of  temperature  was  observed  in  man  as  a  reault  of 
pain,  b«t  here  the  conditiona  were  more  complicated.  The  rectal 
Wmperature  of  tloKS,  which  is  verv  suBceptible  of  variation,  rose 
Bharpfj-  at  sound  of  a  pin,  and  still  more  from  the  emotione  con- 
neclod  with  bringing  them  from  the  cool  cellar,  where  they  apent 
the  night,  into  the  laboratorj-,  and  also  on  seeing  other  dogs. 
Emotion  also  im^reoEied  the  temperature  of  pigeons.  A  strong 
emotion  of  joy  caused  in  the  author  an  increase  of  temperature 
amounting  to  nearly  a  degree,  which  had  only  sunk  to  halt  a  degree 
four  hours  later. 


In  previously  publiehed  results  Dr.  Ott  clainu  to  have  shown  that 
fever  is  mninly  a  disease  of  the  nervous  centres ;  that  albumosi<s, 
peptones,  the  leucomaine  neurine,  produce  fever  through  the  ner- 
vous system ;  that  antipyretics  produce  fever  by  acting  on  it,  and 
that  the  ascription  of  fever^  Bleep,  and  the  action  of  peripheral  irri- 
tants to  modifications  of  circulation  is  entirely  erroneous.  In  this 
article  he  attempts  to  define  more  minutely  the  heat  centres  which 
he  claims  to  have  been  the  firat  to  discover  about  the  corpus 
striatum.  The  method  was  calorimetric  observationB  on  trephined 
rabbitH.  Four  centres  are  found :  1,  in  front  of  and  beneath  the 
corpus  striatum  ;  2,  on  the  median  side  of  the  nodus  curiosiua  ;  3, 
the  parts  about  Scniffe  crying  centre ;  4,  the  anterior  inner  end  of 
the  optic  thalamus.  The  last  causes  the  highest  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, out  the  elevation  caused  by  2  and  3  lasts  longer,  sometimea 
more  than  three  days.    These  centrea  have  excitory  and  inhibitory 

Respiratory  and   circulatorv  chances   attending   puncture 

'     -^ '         '-^- -*£-Tinhibi- 


nave  no  thermal  cSeci 
tion  on  the  spinal  tht-rn 
these  as  exciting  centres 
phosis  of  tissue.  In  an  t'a 
l)itMUM,  July,  1887)  Dr.  ("1 
inhibitory  fibres  {locussate  a 


lii-  ivutn'd,  fir  cause  them  to  act  with 
>>i'itui^'  iniTf^iu'ed  chemical  metamor- 
iirtiili>(,/riF)riiiii  of  Nm-Toiu  anS  Mental 
lims  to  have  :ihown  that  the  thermo- 

._^    ...  the  nib.  of  the  calamus,  and  instill 

another,  this  indefatigable  experimenter  (all  in  his  private  labora- 
tory at  Enaton,  Pa.)  has  explored  the  relation  of  the  thermogenetic 
apparatus  to  atropine  {TkerapevHe  Oazeite,  August,  18S7}. 

Rtadiomxeil&n  dtr  Tempcra-ttiT'Empjindiingen.  Von  GoLnscHEiDBR. 
Berlin.  Phystolog.  Gesellschaft,  June,  1887. 
A  suspended  metallic  ball  was  so  hung  that  displacement  of  it  in- 
volved the  breaking  of  an  electric  circuit  tor  chronological  measure- 
ment. The  stimulus  was  made  with  closed  cyen  and  by  active  motions 
of  the  person  stimulated,  and  upon  many  dllTerent  dermal  points. 
The  chief  results  were  that  temperature  sensations  come  to  conscioUB- 
nesa  lat«r  than  tjiose  of  contact,  that  cold  is  perceived  much  sooner 
than  heat  (15°  C.  and  50°  C),  and  that  this  difference  increased  with 
the  distance  from  the  brain,  till  it  reached  the  relatively  enormous 
amount  of  about  half  a  second.  With  feebler  degrees  of  thermal 
stimulation  both  the  averi^e  and  personal  errors  increased,  ae  did 
the  time.  Still  greater  retardation  of  sensation  from  heat  has  been 
obaerved  (Stem-Oppenheim)  in  t«bes.  Got dscheider  does  not  think 
this  difference  between  warm  and  cold  due  to  different  centripetal 
paths  nor  to  dillereuce  in  peripheral  stimulation.  The  cause  is  not 
yet  apparent. 
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Zur  Physiologie  des  Gesehleehtsapparates  des  FroseJies.    Von  Prof.  J.  K. 
Tarchanoff.    Pfliiger's  Archiv,  1887,  pp.  320-351. 

Spallanzani  and  Qoltz  had  found  that  the  sexual  embrace  lasted 
from  four  to  ten  days  tiU  the  last  egg  had  appeared  and  been 
fructified,  and  that  not  only  the  strong  fore  legs  and  thumbs  of  the 
male,  which  were  so  firmly  locked  together  that  they  could  not  be 
parted  without  lesion,  but  tlie  whole  nervous  and  muscular  apparatus 
of  embrace  was  in  a  state  of  strong  and  constant  tonic  excitation. 
Decapitation  nor  burning  did  not  interrupt,  nor  burning  nor  abscis- 
sion of  limbs  of  the  male  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  act.  To  answer 
the  question,  what  is  the  impulse  that  proceeds  from  the  female 
and  what  is  the  scat  of  excitation  in  the  male,  Goltz  removed  the 
ovaries,  cord  and  brain  and  skin  along  the  back  of  the  female  without 
lessening  the  ardor  of  the  embrace  by  the  male,  which,  however, 
refused  a  male  sewed  into  the  skin  of  a  female,  and  concluded  that 
every  part  of  the  female  had  a  certain  attraction.  The  various 
senses  of  the  male  were  successively  eliminated,  and  the  conclusion 
reached  that  the  attraction  affected  its  every  sensory  apparatus. 
The  refiex  mechanism  of  the  embrace  was  found  to  be  located  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  cord,  and  to  be  excited  from  the  skin  between 
the  fore  legs,  and  after  decapitation  the  finger  of  a  man  is  clasped 
as  tightly  as  the  female  with  intact  brain,  but  if  this  skin  is  removed 
the  embrace  no  longer  takes  place.  Castration  did  not  affect  the 
passion  of  the  male  nor  even  relax  his  embrace,  but  spots  were 
found  on  the  skin  where  the  application  of  acids  relaxed  the  embrace 
of  the  reflex  frog.  After  repeating  and  confirming  these  experi- 
ments, Tarchanoff  cut  out  the  various  internal  organs  of  the  male, 
including  testes,  one  after  another  during  the  embrace  without  re- 
laxing it.  Only  the  emptying  or  excision  of  the  seminal  vesicle 
caused  voluntary  relaxation  and  lasting  sexual  indifference  of  the 
male.  The  sanie  result  followed  section  of  the  nerves  connecting 
these  vesicles  with  the  central  nervous  system.  Relaxation  of  the 
embrace  by  inhibition  caused  by  painful  reagents  is  far  easier  near 
its  beginning  than  near  its  end,'  and  with  intact  than  with  excised 
brain.  Stimuli  of  the  thalami  or  anterior  portions  of  the  corpora 
bigemina  are  especially  effective  in  relaxing  the  embrace.  This  in- 
hibition, the  author  inclines  to  think,  is  direct. 

Ein  gekreuzter  lieflex  heim  Frosclie.     Von  0.  Langendorff.     Arch.  f. 
Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1887,  p.  141. 

If  a  frog  is  held  in  the  hand  so  that  its  hind  legs  hang  down 
loosely,  and  the  skin  near  the  eye  or  tympanum  be  stroked  with  a 
blunt  instrument,  the  leg  on  the  opposite  side  is  strongly  flexed  and 
abducted,  and  the  web  between  the  toes  unfolded.  The  movement 
is  tetanic,  and  continues  some  time  after  the  stimulus  is  removed. 
This  reflex,  not  provided  for  by  Pfliiger's  laws,  succeeds  on  nearly 
every  frog,  and  even  if  the  hemispheres  and  mid-brain  are  re- 
moved, but  is  inhibited  by  strong  sensory  stimulation  on  the  same 
side.  With  electrical  stimulation,  when  the  kathode  is  applied  to 
one  and  the  anode  to  the  other  side  of  the  head,  the  experiment 
succeeds  also,  but  best  of  all  with  contra-lateral  tetanizing  induction 
currents.  The  crossing  must  take  place  beneath  the  medulla,  but  in 
what  region  of  the  cord  it  is  not  determined. 
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^Sographitehe  Vertuehe  am  Ubenden  Menxhen.  Von  A.  Fick.  Arch, 
f.  d.  Ges.  Physiol.,  September,  1887. 
Change  of  teneion  in  muscles  ho  disposed  that  their  lenztfa  cannot 
Tarv  is  called  isomeric  contraction,  and  an  apparatus  devised  by 
Fid  to  show  tliis  chaoee  of  tension  is  called  a  tension  indicator. 
The  extended  hand  was  laid  In  a  simple  frame  with  the  palm  or  sur- 
face vertical,  the  thumb  directed  upwards  with  its  Wu  resting 
against  a  solid  wooden  surface,  and  the  indes  finger,  to  the  second 
joint  of  which  the  indicator  was  attached,  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
The  changes  of  length  were  of  course  not  absolutely  excluded,  but 
..!....  ...       ..,«..  ....        ,  .  Electrical 

s  possible 

the  direct  pull  of  the  muscle  on  that  part  of  the  bone  leverage  to 
which  it  is  attached,  which  is  a  magnitude  of  the  same  order  aa  that 
which  Eoster  by  another  method  determined  for  the  muscles  of 
the  calf  of  the  leg.  No  endurable  degree  and  no  frequency  of 
electric  stimulus  can  excite  the  (tame  degree  of  tension  as  the  will, 
but  only  at  most  about  two  thirds  as  much.  A  tetanus  can  develop 
from  BIS  to  ten  times  as  great  tension  as  a  single  shock.  While  a 
frog's  muscle  of  about  the  same  siite  develojis  great  energy  of  con- 
traction from  a  single  sfanctc,  a  series  of  tetsnizing  shocks  can  hardly 
develop  double  the  energy  of  one.  The  voluntary  and  electrical 
stimulus  summate,  but  the  greater  the  voluntary  tension  the  less  ia 
the  additional  tension  caused  by  electricity.  The  interval  of  time 
between  the  individual  shocks  is  within  wide  limits  indifferent. 
Besides  this  increased  tension  the  electric  stimnlus  there  is  a  later 
reflex  diminution  of  the  voluDtary  tension.  If  tbe  latter  was  maxi- 
mal, only  the  reflex  effect  is  seen  on  the  indicator. 

DeSw  AtaxUtAind  Mmkelsinn.  Goldschbidbb.  Verhandlungen  der 
Physiol.  Gesellach.,  Berlin,  August,  1887. 
Dr.  Goldscheider  reports  experiments  which  favor  the  Leyden 
theory  of  spinal  ataxia  Iwhich  ascribes  it  to  lesions  of  sensory  tracts), 
Bs  opposed  to  the  theory  of  Erb  and  Friedreich  (which  ascribes  it 
to  centrifu^ally  conducting  co-ordination  fibres).  As  both  parties 
admit  that  in  rare  cases  there  may  be  extended  and  absolute  anfes- 
tbesia  produced  without  ataxia,  as  well  as  ataxia  without  disorders 
of  sensibility,  the  question  really  focuses  down  to  the  problem  of 
tbe  muscle  sense.  To  test  this  he  rested  tbe  hand  in  a  plast«r 
mould,  palm  upward,  and  bent  the  index  linger  bock  by  changing 
pressure  of  a  small  weight,  measuring  carefully  the  least  angular 
bending  at  the  flrst  joint  wlilch  could  he  perceived.  A  foradic 
current  was  then  applied  over  tbe  joint  whicn  caused  nearly  com- 
plete aufeathesiiL,  wnen  it  was  found  that  the  finger  Joint  must  be 
bent  far  more  to  be  perceived  than  before.  Thus  centripetal  im- 
pressions from  the  nerves  of  the  joint  seem  to  be  an  element  in  the 
cerception  of  passive  movement.  If  active  movements  are  attempted 
by  a  fin^r  thus  faradized,  they  can  no  longer  be  made  continuously, 
bni  are  intermittent,  as  well  as  excessive  and  more  rapid,  in  other 
words  ataxic,  while  the  subject  believes  the  movements  to  be 
uniform.  With  strong  currents  the  graphic  representation  of  both 
flexion  and  extension  is  like  stairs.  If  the  eye  and  attention  are 
turned  to  the  finger,  the  amplitude  and  rapidity  of  motion  are 
reduced  to  the  normal,  but  the  intermittence  can  be  but  slightly 
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reduced.  This  phenomenon  is  ascribed  to  a  reduction  of  sensation 
for  changes  of  position.  The  greatly  increased  threshold  value  of 
the  stimulus  of  co-ordinating  the  action  of  antagonistic  muscles  is 
the  closing  explanatory  suggestion. 

Ueber  UnterseJieidungneiten.    J.  v.  Kries.    Vierteljahrschrift  f .  Wiss. 
Philos.,  January,  1887. 

According  to  Wundt,  perception  is  the  entrance  of  a  conception 
into  the  inner  field  of  vision,  and  apperception  is  its  entrance  into 
the  inner  point  of  vision  ;  and  he  ascribes  a  distinct  element  of  a 
total  reaction  time  to  the  interval  between  these  two  processes. 
V.  Kries  doubts  the  wisdom  of  thus  introducing  figurative  expressions 
which  are  not  immediately  intelligible  into  the  description  of 
psychic  processes,  and  thinks  that  this  formulation  of  Wundt  runs 
some  risk  ot  overlooking  important  things  and  confusing  different 
ones.  It  inclines  uncritical  minds  to  think  that  each  concept,  a 
certain  time  after  it  enters  the  field  of  mental  vision,  passes  on  to 
the  focus  of  attention,  and  that  thus  apperception  time  of  e.  g.  a 
complex  object  is  always  a  quite  definite  time.    v.  Kries  therefore 

E refers  the  term  differentiation  time,  first  used  by  him  in  1877, 
ecause  the  different  qualities  of  the  same  object  are  known  in  quite 
different  times  depending  on  the  direction  of  attention,  etc.  In 
these  earlier  experiments  the  task  for  the  experimenter  was  to 
give  all  his  attention  to  determining  whether  a  signal  had  a  certain 
quality  («.  g.  was  red  or  not),  which  is  quite  different  from  recognizine 
which  of  several  colors  appeared.  Again,  the  so-called  c-methoa 
of  Bonders  reauires  simply  reaction  on  a  and  not  to  J,  and  is  not  to 
be  confounded,  as  Wundt  does,  with  a  choice  between  motion  and 
rest.  V.  Kries's  experiments  involve  only  mental  differentiation,  and 
his  results,  such  as  that  localization  is  quicker  than  judgment  of  in- 
tensity, optic  direction  than  distance,  and  acoustic  localization  time 
increases  with  decrease  of  the  angle  of  divergence,  are  not  to  be 
brought  under  Wundt*8  rubrics.  Wundt's  method  of  reacting  after 
the  judgment  is  made  that  perception  has  taken  place,  introduces  an 
element  of  introspection  which  is  too  variable  to  give  precise  results. 
Differentiation  time  proper  is  here  at  least  increased  by  a  value  of 
unknown  magnitude,  and  it  is  impossible  tO  exclude  cases  in  which 
the  impulse  to  reaction  precedes  knowledge.  In  such  a  series  of 
psychic  processes  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the  reaction  always  at 
one  and  the  same  stage  of  each  series,  as  much  so  as  it  would  be  to 
react  at  either  the  optic  or  the  acoustic  sensation  of  an  electric  spark 
at  will.  Results  by  Wundt's  method  are  therefore  doubted.  Either 
the  reaction  is  too  quick,  or  else  refiectiou  time  is  added.  Of  Wundt's 
pupils,  all  have  found,  therefore,  too  long  reaction  times,  and  one  of 
them,  Cattell,  even  intimates  that  v.  Kries  not  only  often  reacted 
prematurely,  but  often  suppressed  results,  in  one  series  in  fact  more 
than  half  of  all.  This  v.  Kries  indignantly  denies,  and  repeated 
his  former  exi)eriments  only  to  find  them  correct. 

KriiiscJies  und  Experimentelles  uber  den  Zeitsinn.   Von  Ricuard  Glass. 
Philosophische  Stiidien,  IV,  Heft  3,  pp.  423-457. 

The  fact  that  in  the  sphere  of  the  time  sense,  more  than  else- 
where, the  conclusions  of  different  observers  stand  in  glaring  con- 
tradiction to  one  another,  induced  the  autlior  to  attempt  to  add  his 
contribution  to  the  topic.     He  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  Estel  and 
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Mehner,  and  need  the  same  inBtrutnent,  the  essential  parte  of  which 
consist  in  b,  device  for  marking  o£E  the  standard  time  by  the  inleiral 
between  two  electric  clicks,  and  for  meaiuring  the  time  between  tlie 
last  of  these  clicks  ^nd  the  stoppage  of  the  apparatus,  the  latt«r 
buing  the  time  that  the  subject  reji;ards  as  equal  to  the  Qrst  interval. 
Vierordt  had  found  that  small  intervals  are  over-estimated,  Isr^ 
ones  under-estimated,  an  indifference  point  (where  the  estimate  is 
coirect)  intervening.  Estel  found  that  at  the  multiples  of  the  time  at 
■which  this  indifference  point  occurred  there  were  likeniRe  maxima 
of  accuracy  of  Judgment ;  he  also  concluded  that  Weber's  law  was 
not  applicable  to  tne  time  sense.  Mehner's  results  are,  that  these 
maxima  of  accuracy  occur  onlv  at  the  odd  multiples  of  the  indifference 
time  (.71  sec),  the  minima  of  accuracy  occurring  at  the  even  multi- 
plea,  up  to  about  11.4  sec.  Furthermore,  that  intervals  up  to  .T  sec. 
were  exaggerated ;  intervals  from  .7  sec.  to  5  sec.  were  under- 
eatimated,  and  larger  intL-rvidt  again  exaggerated.  The  author 
subjects  thcsf  rcMili-  (.i  u  rJi^nniiis  criticiam,  the  outcome  of  which 
ia  that  a  harmmu'  in  lUi-  n-iilt^  I'lm  l>e  brought  about  only  by  not 
working  the  ruMil'--  I'lr  umi''  Umn  they  are  worth,  and  by  taking 
into  account  Ihi'  uiiilinil.  iLr  unavoidable  individual  differences, 
anti  the  rough  and  uiuit>>i;il  ovinn:  exercise  that  is  employed. 

Hia  own  results  arc  as  follows :  The  standard  times  in  the  first 
Boriee  were  the  multiples  of  .7  (in  the  main)  up  to  15  see. ;  and  100 
observations  on  each  time  were  made.  He  finds  that  points  of 
greatest  accuracy  are  at  3.S,  7.8,  6.3, 1^  and  14.2  aeca.,  and  of  mini- 
mum, accuracy  at  5,  8.5,  ID,  12.8  and  15  sec.  This  does  not  agree 
with  the  periodicity  of  Mehner,  but  ahows  two  groups  of  relative 
indifference  points,  each  rising  by  an  interval  of  about  5  sec.  (2.S, 
7.8,  12),  (0.3,  14.2).  The  result  of  the  second  and  more  extended 
series  is  that  the  difference  between  the  points  of  greatest  accuracy 
ia  quite  regularly  1.25  sec,  with  the  exception  that  at  .8  sec.  there 
is  a  iMiint  not  thus  included.  The  law  fur  the  points  of  least 
accuracy  cannot  be  traced.  If  we  take  into  account  that  all  the 
judgments  are  too  long  because  they  include  parts  of  a  reaction  time 
and  deduct  I'd  of  a  sec.  on  this  score,  all  the  intervals  (excepting  that 
at  .S)  are  under-eetimated.  The  general  conclusion  supports  Vierordt 
and  opposes  Mehner.  Bearding  Weber's  taw  the  author  concludes 
that  while  decided  deviations  from  this  law  occur  (some  of  which 
can  be  explained),  yet  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  follow  the  law 
as  closely  as  the  nature  of  the  experiments  would  lead  one  to 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  this  paper  forms  a  real  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  time  sense,  it  by  no  means  places  this  topic  in 
the  clear  light  in  which  it  should  stand  to  gain  recognition  as  a 
branch  of  accurate  science.  J.  J. 

BeHrOge  tur  Thsorie  dor  «nnlfc/wn  Aafmerluamhiit  und  der  aeliten 
App&rception.  Von  N.  Lanoe.  Phdos.  Studien,  Bd.  4,  Heft  7. 
Attention  strengthens  sensations,  so  that  even  very  weak  ones  may 
ecli^we  in  consciousueSH  thoae  objectively  far  stronger.  But  for  this 
specifle  power,  present  sensations  would  expel  concepts,  memory, 
etc.,  because  the  former  are  more  intense.  Attention,  however,  ie  no 
extraneous  power.  It  is  a  name  for  the  process  of  reinforcing  one  set 
of  impresaions  by  another  set.  In  attention  the  wilt  does  not  work 
directly  on  concepts.    The  will  must  not  he  divided  into  moUve  and 
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apperceptive  will,  and  it  cannot  inhibit  concepts.  This  whole  prob- 
lem has  grown  in  importance  with  the  decline  of  the  English  theory 
of  association,  and  the  latter  is  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  phenomena 
of  active  apperception.  Very  feeble  sensations  strongly  attended  to 
alternately  vanish  and  grow  intense.  The  duration  of  the  periodic 
wave  of  attention  can  thus  be  measured.  Helmholtz  had  noticed 
this  vacillatibn  of  unusual  optical  impressions  in  experiments  with 
Masson's  discs,  and  Urbantpchitsch  had  noticed  a  similar  phenom- 
enon in  the  ticking  of  a  watch  not  due  to  objective  variation  or 
to  peripheral  organs,  but  to  central  clianges  in  attention.  It  is 
observed  in  cases  of  perforated  tympanum,  and  so  cannot  be  due 
to  periodic  tension  of  entotic  muscles.  That  this  is  not  due  to  the 
fatigue  of  the  acoustic  nerve,  as  IJrbantschitsch  thought,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  phenomenon  is  observed  for  both  optical 
and  acoustic  sensations  simultaneously,  the  two  periodicities  of  the 
two  series  of  sensations  do  not  coincide,  but  are  separated  by  a  fixed 
interval.  Thus  the  cause  cannot  lie  in  independent  peripheral 
organs,  but  must  lie  in  a  common  centre.  Lange  was  able  to  register 
these  vacillations  of  intensity  chronoscopically,  not  only  for  one, 
but  for  two  kinds  of  sensation  simultaneously.  These  periods  are 
longest  for  sound  (3.5  to  4  seconds),  next  longest  for  light  (3  to  3.4 
seconds),  and  shortest  for  faint  electrical  stimuli  (2.5  to  2.6  seconds^. 
The  average  variation  was  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  entire  period. 

De  la  Ripartitian  du  Sang  circulant  dans  VEncipTude.  Experiences 
faites  au  laboratoire  de  physiologic  de  T University  de  Brux- 
elles.    E.  Spehl.    L'Encephale,  1887,  Vol.  I. 

The  old  theory  that  the  brain  was  congested  in  sleep  was  first 
effectively  combatted  by  Durham  in  186().  Since  then  the  anaemic 
state  of  the  cortex  has  been  experimentally  proven  in  four  ways : 
1.  By  experimentation  on  animals  by  Claude  Bernard,  Weir 
Mitchell,  and  others ;  2.  A  little  later,  by  observations  of  the  move- 
ments of  contraction  and  expansion  in  patients  who  have  lost  a  part 
of  the  skull;  3.  By  observations  on  the  same  class  of  patients  by 
the  more  precise  graphic  method — last  and  chiefest  by  Mosso ;  4. 
A  method  preferred  by  Hammond,  of  ophthalmoscopic  observation 
of  the  retina  as  reflecting  the  vascular  state  of  the  brain.  The 
method  of  Spehl  was  to  apply  about  the  neck  of  a  rabbit  an  appa- 
ratus by  which  all  connection  between  the  head  and  trunk  could 
be  instantly  arrested  and  decapitation  be  then  carefully  made.  Five 
animals  in  the  normal  condition  were  subject e<l  to  this  treatment, 
and  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  and  that  of  the  Quantity  of  blood 
in  the  head  and  trunk  carefully  determined.  Five  more  were 
treated  then  in  the  same  way  in  a  state  of  sleep  induced  by  chloral, 
and  the  results  compared.  The  average  proportion  of  blood  in  the 
head  in  the  latter  series  had  sunk  from  one  eighth  to  more  than 
one  eleventh,  confirming  thus  the  general  conclusion  that  in  sleep 
the  brain  as  a  whole  is  anaemic.  The  mode  of  experiment  does 
not  of  course  admit  of  discrimination  between  the  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  head  and  in  the  brain  only,  and  the  inference  from  sleep 
produced  by  normal  sleep  to  the  hypnotism  of  chloral  is  obviously 
only  highly  probable.  The  author  suggests,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
differences  of  opinion  that  have  prevailed  may  be  due  to  the  active 
parts  of  the  brain  being  congested  and  inactive  parts  anaemic  at 
the  same  time. 
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II.— HISTOLOGY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Pljft»r  den  UTtprung  «nd  d«n  eentrahn  VariavfdM  Ntrrv*  AecMioritu 
WUUni.  Von  Otto  Dbes,  Miinctaen.  AUg.  Zlechr.  t.  PBych., 
XLIII,  4. 
The  author  studied  the  origin  and  central  course  of  the  accesBoiy 
nerve  in  tlie  normal  human  cord  an,d  in  the  corde  of  rabbits  in 
which  the  nerve  had  been  removed  by  v.  Gudden'a  method.  At 
the  level  of  the  olivary  body  the  accessory  fibres  cease.  Below  this 
they  first  arise,  in  the  oblongata,  from  cellit  in  the  middle  of  the 
anterior  horn  (superior  nucleus).  This  group  of  cells  becomes  more 
lateral,  and  between  the  eecond  and  fourth  cervical  nerves  lies  on 
the  lateral  edge  of  the  anterior  hum  (the  median  nucleus),  while 
below  this  it  occupies  the  base  of  the  lateral  horn  (inferior  nucleua). 
Certain  fibres  emerge  at  the  level  at  which  they  arise,  others  run 
towards  the  head,  then  (urn  at  right  angles  and  come  to  the 
periphery. 

Sulla   degenerazioni  diteendenH  eonaeeuti'ce   a    Uthni  tperimtnlali   in 

dtMTta  tone  dtSti  cortetda  eerebrate.     Dei  Dot.  V.  Marchi  e  G. 

AiAERi.    Revista  sperlment.  di  freniatria  e  di  medicina  leg., 

1B87,  XII,  p.  208. 

The  authors  experimented  on  Ao^  and  monkeys,  from  which 

they  removed  parte  of  the  cortex,  and  then,  having  allowed  the 

animals  to  live  months  or  years,  searched  the  oblongata  and  cord 

for  degenerations.    (1)  On  three  dogs  a  piece  of  cortex  1.6  cm,  on  a 

side  was  cut  away  from  the  motor  region  (D.  H.  C.  of  Munk'a 

figures).    (3)  On  three  more  does  a  piece  of  the  same  size  in  the 

intermediate  region  (F.  of  Hunk)  was  removed,  and  in  (3)  a  final 

three  a  portion  of  the  occipital  region  (A.  of  Munk).    (4)  l^inally  a 

monkey  nad  the  region  A  on  both  sides  removed,  and  square  piece 

in  the  upper  third  of  the  central  convolutions  on  both  sides.    In  all 

series  there  were  motor  disturbances— most  marked  in  the  first  and 

least  so  in  the  last,    Sensory  disturbances  in  every  case  also.    These 

were  least  marked  in  the  first  and  most  so  in  the  last.    The  dia- 

tarbanccs  did  not  in  either  case  entirely  disappear  during  the  time 

that  the  animals  were  allowed  to  live. 

The  degenerations  found  were  distributed  among  motor  and 
sensory  tracts  in  the  cord  in  a  way  roughly  indicitteu  by  the  reac- 
tions of  the  animals.  In  1,  degenerations  were  found  in  the  crossed 
and  uncrossed  pyramidal  tracts  and  some  fibrea  in  the  columns  of 
Burdach.  In  2,  partial  degeneration  of  the  crossed  pyramidal 
tracts,  extensive  deBieneration  in  both  columns  of  Burdach,  and 
scattered  atrophic  fibres  throughout  the  entire  section  of  the  cord. 
In  'A,  the  degenerations  were  as  follows :  Complete  atrophy  of  the 
crossed  column  of  Burdach,  while  the  crossed  column  of  Gall  and  the 
entire  uncrossed  posterior  column  showed  only  a  few  degenerated 
fibres.  In  4,  the  monkey,  which  was  kept  alive  two  years,  the 
entire  extent  of  both  post,  columns  was  degenerated,  and  there  were 
scattered  atrophic  fibres  through  all  the  other  parts.  It  is  con- 
cluded from  these  results  that  sensory  and  motor  fields  tr 
extent  coincide  in  the  cortex,  and  that  a  complete  crossing  of 
sensory  or  motor  fibres  is  not  to  be  assumed. 
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Zwei  F&uerldnd&r  Qehime,  Von  Dr.  Jon.  Sbitz,  in  Zflrich.  Zeit- 
schrift  filr  Ethnologie,  1886,  Heft  6. 

One  of  these  Fue^an  brains  was  that  of  a  man,  the  other  of  a 
woman,  the  respective  capacities  being  1710  cm^.  and  1370  cm*. 
This  gives  «n  estimated  brain  weight  of  1631  gr.  and  1370  gr.  The 
author  concludes,  after  careful  study  of  them,  that  "The  weight 
is  average  and  the  measurements  average.  The  measurements  of 
the  fissure  of  Rolando  are  like  the  European.  As  regards  convolu- 
tions and  fissures  of  the  cerebrum,  the  representations  of  European 
brains  are  in  all  respects  applicable  to  these  brains  of  savages." 
The  author  calls  attention  to  tne  fact  that  other  investigators  in  this 
line  reaching  other  conclusions,  have  often  described  variations 
from  the  ordinary  as  marks  of  a  low  tyx)e. 

Ueber  das  Riecheentrum.  Eine  vergleichend-anatomische  Studie. 
Von  Prof.  Dr.  E.  Zuckebuandl,  in  Graz.     Stuttgart,  1887. 

From  a  careful  comparative  study  of  the  callosal  convolution 
(Balkenwindung),  first  described  by  the  author,  and  its  associated 
parts,  Z.  describes  the  following  as  tne  anatomical  basis  for  the  sense 
of  smell :  1.  Cortical  portion  :  Ventral  portion  and  frontal  end  of  the 
lob.  Corp.  callosi,  lob.  hippocampi  with  the  uncus,  Ammon's  horn 
with  the  marginal  convolution,  cortex  of  the  peduncul.  olfactor.. 
of  the  lam.  perforat.  anter.,  and  the  bulbus  olfactorius.  2.  Radial 
fibres :  Inner  marginal  convolution.  3.  The  union  of  identical 
regions  in  the  two  hemispheres  is  effected  through  the  ant.  com- 
missure. 4.  Association  paths  :  The  fibrae  propriae  of  the  convolu- 
tions named — the  forceps  and  a  part  of  the  fornix  and  alveus. 

On  the  Histology  and  Function  of  the  Mammalian  Superior  Cervical 
Ganglion.  By  W.  Hale  White.  Journ.  of  Physiology,  1887, 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  2. 

To  his  previous  investigations  the  author  has  added  the  study  of 
41  sup.  cerv.  ganglia  from  human  adults,  10  from  human  foetuses, 
and  4()  from  the  higher  mammalia.  The  results  are :  1.  In  man 
the  ganglion  is  very  variable  in  size,  while  in  animals  it  bears 
a  direct  relation  to  the  size  of  the  creature.  2.  In  man  there  are 
proportionate] v  more  atrophic  cells  with  granular  pigment  than  in 
other  mammalia — monkeys  are  most  similar  to  man — but  these  cells 
disappear  as  one  descends  in  the  animal  series.  3.  The  ganglia  in 
the  human  foetus  show  only  normal  cells.  The  author  concludes 
that  in  the  adult  we  have  to  deal  with  a  stunted  organ,  and  further 
investigation  furnishes  grounds  for  the  view  that  what  is  true  of  the 
sup.  cerv.  ganglion  is  true  for  the  entire  sympathetic  nerve. 

Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der  Jlirnfurchung .  Von  J.  Seitz,  Zilrich.  Jahr- 
bucher  ftir  Psychiatric,  1887,  Bd.  VII,  Heft  3.J 

The  author  looks  on  the  form  of  the  convolutions  as  something  to 
be  explained  in  the  same  way  that  the  external  form  of  the  species 
of  which  they  are  characteristic  is  explained.  The  fissures  and 
furrows  are  mechanical  aids  to  nutrition.  The  topography  of  the 
brain  Is  influenced  by  all  the  causes  which  influence  growth,  and 
the  true  significance  of  the  convoluting  of  the  surface  can  only  be 
understoodwlien  all  these  factors  are  considered. 
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Bulla  fina  itrtiUvrn  Am  turpi  ttriaU  «  dei  talami  otUti.     Del  Dott. 

V.  Marciii.    Kevimla  BperLment.  di  Freniatr.  ecc.,  1887,  XII, 

p.  285. 
The  author  here  presenta  the  results  of  several  years'  investiga- 
tion  on  the  structure  of  the  curponi  striaU  aud  the  optic  thalami. 
The  entire  invesligation  in  based  on  Golgi'H  work.  He  finds  the 
cells  irregularly  scattered  through  both  ganglia.  Those  of  Golgi's 
6rBt  tyt>e,  or  tne  so-called  motor,  are  most  ftbund&nt  in  the  o^c 
thalami,  while  those  of  the  second  type,  or  the  sensory,  are  moBt 
abundant  in  the  corpora  striata.  Tlie  Sbres  enter  the  cells  of  the 
flret  type  only.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  he  considers  the  optic 
thalami  ae  motor  in  function,  and  the  corpora  striata  aa  sensory. 

Vebtr  tUn  Kemwrtprung  det  Augin-Faeiali*.  Von  E.  Mexdbl,  Neu- 
rologisches  Centralblatt,  1887,  No.  23. 
The  author  points  out  that  in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  apoploxia 
aanguinea  the  mouth -facial  is  is  affected  fthile  the  eye-facialis  rt  not. 
That  in  bulbar  paralysis  the  facial  nucleus  is  found  dogenorated, 
and  yet  the  eye-focialis  is  not  affected.  He  removed  in  rabbits  and 
guinea  pigs,  bv  modification  of  the  method  of  v.  Guddon,  the  muscles 
supplied  by  the  eye-tadalia  on  one  side.  As  a  result,  the  posterior 
~~art  of  the  oculo-motor  uueleus  on  the  same  side  was  found  atropbio. 
'he  fibres  from  these  cells  to  the  facialis  stem  run  apparently 
through  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle.  The  pathological  evi- 
dence, BO  far  as  it  exists,  favors  the  location  of  the  eye'faeialis  in  the 
homologous  nucleus  in  man.  It  is  another  example  of  the  central 
concentration  of  the  nuclei  of  associated  muscles. 

P«6er  (6i»  Urtpruns  vnd  den  eenlralen  Verlauf  det  Aeattioui.  Von  v. 
MoNAKOw.  GorreBpondeuKbl.  f.  Schweiier  Aertite,  1887,  No.  5. 
The  author  made  use  of  v.  Gudden's  method  on  cats.  Aa  a  result 
of  these  experiments  the  jirobiil'lc  triick  of  the  acusticus  fibres  from 
the  periphery  to  the  inpii  ■,  ;-  l-Im  h  i^  follows;  Posterior  root, 
superficial  layers  of  tin-  1''  I'luin,  striae  arcuatae  acUB- 

ticae,  fibrae  arcuatae  <'i"  i  In',  dorsal  medullai^  sub- 

stance of  the  su^rioroliM  .   '.  j;iiiiticuB, corpora geniculata 

interna,  posterior  bieenuii.i  ,l.iI  lI.i  h  .nii,  icroporo-occipital  lobe. 

H.  H.  D. 
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III.— ,VBNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

(1)  Jhr  TVittiTH  all  Natamothieendigkeit  erkl&rl.     Von  W.  Roexn. 

Zweite  Aufiage.     Hamburg,  1888.     53  pp. 

(2)  Dae  Lfben  im  Traum.     Eine  Studie,  von  Dr.  Paul  Schwarts- 

KOPFf.    I«ipzig,  1887.     102  pp. 

(3)  Sehlafund  Travm.    Eine  popul&r  wisaenaohaftllche  Darstellui^, 

von  Dr.  Frieiikicu  Scuol)!.    Leipxig,  1887.    TO  pp. 

(I)  Different  students,  such  as  Striimpel  and  Hildehraadt,  have 

noted  that  the  materials  of  which  dream  images  are  made  have 

come  either  by  sngiteation  of  trivial  experiences  of  recent  waking 

life,  or  are  such  stimuli  Incorporated,  with  little  or  much  modification, 
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into  the  dream  drama.  Robert  seeks  to  make  this  fact  the  key  to 
all  dreaming,  and  to  explain  the  phenomena  as  a  necessity  for 
rational  psychic  life.  Whenever  we  receive  an  impression  we  tend* 
to^act  upon  it,  to  elaborate  it  as  it  were,  and  to  appropriate  the 
useful  by  storing  it  away  in  memory.  We  receive  m&ny  impressions, 
fiome  of  them  of  interest,  but  which  we  have  not  time  to  attend  to 
while  we  are  busied  with  the  daily  duties.  At  night  these  impres- 
sions, thus  temporarily  set  aside,  come  up,  pressing  their  claims  upon 
usjprhen  we  have  leisure  to  attend  to  them.  Most  of  these  impres- 
sions, together  with  refuse  of  ideas  digested  during  the  day  that  lies 
like  chips  in  our  mental  workshop^  are  swept  out,  chiefly  during 
the  early  part  of  sleep.  But  morning  dreams  are  more  elaborate. 
These  work  up  undigested  material  which  is  of  use  to  the  psychic 
economy.  In  this  way  does  the  brain  solve  our  problems  for  us 
during  sleep.  Insanity  is  simply  an  overwhelming  flood  of  unar- 
ranged  ideas,  and  hence  the  value  of  sleep  as  a  restorative  to  sanity. 
Robert  thinks  all  attempts  to  classify  dreams  are  futile.  He  illus- 
trates his  theory  bv  relating  and  explaining  various  dreams ;  also 
notes  dreaming  of  disease  and  of  drugs. 

(2)  Our  second  author  emphasizes  the  idea  that  we  have  psychic 
activity  in  sleep  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  dreams  the  real  life  of 
the  soul.  In  dreams  we  lose  nothing  of  our  character,  not  one 
jot  of  mental  power.  The  flighty,  illogical,  magical,  disconnected 
and  incomplete  nature  of  dreams  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  stable 
world  with  its  continuous  stimuli  has  been  shut  out  from  us  by  the 
closure  of  our  senses,  and  the  stimuli  we  do  receive  come  at  intervals 
and  in  a  sudden  way,  startling  us  and  exciting  our  emotional  nature. 
The  mind,  as  Lotze  says,  of  its  own  power  creates  images  when  the 
sign  of  the  stimulus  presents  itself,  and  this  is  in  fact  the  sensation 
itself.  In  dreams  the  mind  likewise  can  create  sensations  just  as 
real  as  in  waking  life,  and  that  whether  there  be  external  stimuli 
or  no.  Even  in  waking  life  we  have  power  to  withdraw  our  atten- 
tion from  external  stimuli  and  in  abstraction  live.  A  sensation,  a 
perception  or  apperception,  a  representation  (memory,  fancy, 
imagination),  an  iiallucination,  all  are  one  simple  act  of  mind,  but 
differing  in  intensity  and  concomitants;  and  all  these  modes  we  can 
exercise  whether  awake  or  asleep.  In  waking  life  we  do  not  recall 
dreams  to  any  great  extent,  but  likewise  in  sleep  we  have  forgotten 
the  objective  world  and  our  past  experiences.  All  the  different 
gradations  of  activity  felt  in  dreaming  may  be  experienced  while 
awake.  It  is  all  a  mental  creation  like  unto  that  exercised  by  poets 
and  dramatists.  The  laws  of  association  obtain  in  a  similar  manner 
in  both  states  of  life.  Dreaming  is  a  purer  activity  of  mind,  and 
shows  its  best  fruits  in  the  visions  of  seers  and  prophets. 

(3)  Dr.  8cholz  has  given  us  a  very  readable  brochure  covering  the 
entire  subject  of  sleep  and  dreaming,  with  a  third  section  on  sleep- 
lessness, its  can.^es,  and  a  general  consideration  of  the  hygiene  of 
sleep.  The  standpoint  is  that  of  modern  physiology ;  the  figure, 
that  of  ebb  and  liow  of  the  tide.  In  sleep  the  cerebral  activity  is  at 
a  minimum.  Pfbiger's  theory  of  sleep,  elaborated  by  Preyer,  is 
adopted  as  the  best  theory,  though  it  must  be  confessea  that  it  does 
not  offer  a  complete  explanation.  All  activity  of  protoplasm  is 
accompanied  ])y  oxidation — the  breaking  down  of  complex  molecules 
that  have  [)rcviously  been  built  up  in  connection  with  absorption  of 
oxygen.  This  absorbed  or  intramolecular  oxygen  is,  as  it  were,  a 
granary  that  furnishes  force  for  the  activity  of  the  cell.    But  when 
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I  period  of  rest 

from  activity  where  anaboliam  has  the  upper  liand.  During  the 
kaUtbolic  i>rocesa  the  products  of  decompoeition  Rather  in  the  cell 
and  clog  ite  activities.  Then  the  cell  desires  sleep.  When  the 
refuse  has  been  cleared  away  and  the  waste  made  ^od  by  synthetic 
proceBBea,  the  cell  once  more  ia  ready  for  work,  its  protoplasm  is 
irritable  and  explodes  at  the  first  stimulus,  the  cell  awakes.  When 
we  transfer  this  picture  to  the  cells  constituting  the  higher  payohic 
ganglia,  and  hold  that  mental  activity  is  accompanied  hf  and 
dependent  on  cerebral  cell  activity,  we  have  a  good  eiplanation  of 
the  cause  and  phenomena  of  sleep.  The  author  then  explains  the 
laws  of  sleep  by  application  of  the  above  hypothesis. 

In  considering  dreams,  Radestock  ia  pnacipally  followed.  The 
controlling  centre  beins  asleep,  the  lower  centres  are  free  to  act  as 
they  have  a  chance,  and  are  stimulated  to  activity  either  by  inipres- 
siona  of  the  senses,  or  from  the  abnormal  processes  in  the  body,  or 
lastly,  by  the  spontaneoua  play  of  the  least  tired  cerebral  cells  them- 
selves,  recalling  memories  that  have  not  been  in  the  mind  for  some 
time.  Much  comes  from  the  vast  region  of  the  unconscious.  In  the 
elaboration  of  dream  images,  the  laws  of  association  will  of  conrse 
find  free  play.  The  attention  not  being  fixed  ia  freer  to  reapond  to 
faint  impreasions.  hence  incipient  disease  in  the  body  ia  able  to 
arouse  prophetic  oreama. 

No  attemjit  can  be  made  to  give  a  complete  abstract  of  a  paper  like 
this,  which  is  itself  an  abstract  well  worth  reading.       J.  Nblsok. 

Zur  Patliiilogie  dei  Oeddchlniiaea,    Von  Dr.  A.  Picx.    Arch.  1.  Psyehi- 

atrie,  I88G,  p.  83. 
While  partial  anmesia,  especially  in  the  field  of  speech,  haa  been 
carefully  studied  of  late,  comparatively  little  has  been  a<lded  during 
the  lost  ten  years  to  our  knowledge  of  general  anmesia,  and  the  cases 
that  have  been  studied  with  detail  are  mostly  progressive  and  not 
regressive  cases,  A  married  woman  of  27  as  a  sequel  of  peritonitis 
quite  lost  memory  of  her  own  name  and  age,  marriage,  child,  etc. 
When  she  came  to  the  asylum  at  Dobzean,  of  which  the  author  ia 
the  director,  she  was  unable  to  remember  whether  she  had  taken 
her  meals,  the  day  of  the  week,  the  year,  whether  she  had  ever 
seen  the  doctor,  etc.  Gradually,  however,  the  details  of  her  past 
life  were  recalled,  recent  and  remote  events  revived,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  months  her  memory  seemed  ignite  normal.  Optical 
memory  images  seemed  most  completely  extinguished,  so  that  the 
case  may  illustrate  asymbolism  in  the  changed  sense  that  Wernicke 
gave  to  the  term  as  originally  suggested  by  Finkelnburg.  In  the 
esse  of  patients  who  coiuuse  persons  and  objects,  get  lost  in  wdl 
known  streets,  chew  coal,  exchange  ingredients  in  cooking,  loss  of 
memory  images  is  prolmbly  the  real  cause  of  what  is  often  diagnosed 
as  delusions.  In  this  case  the  tests  by  questions,  pictures,  etc.,  were 
very  numerous,  and  the  law  that  the  most  familiar  concepts  of  daily 
life  were  first  regained  was  strikingly  illustrated,  thus  anording  the 
often  desiderated  complement  to  the  frequent  observation  that  these 
concepts  were  the  last  to  be  lost  in  regenerative  cases.  Roempfen'a 
law  that  loss  of  memory  proceeds  backward  in  time  from  the  trauma 
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during  the  period  of  convalescence  the  patient  was  strongly  prone  to 
localize  events  in  time  according  to  their  vividness  in  her  memory, 
indicating  weakness  of  associative  processes.  The  high  degree  of 
apath}^  shown  by  the  patient  in  the  lower  stages  of  her  mental 
obnubilation  seems  to  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  general  ex- 
haustion which  weakened  memory  also,  ana  also  in  part  to  the  loss 
of  the  stimulus  that  a  regular  supply  of  memory  images  furnishes. 
This  patient  had  so  much  better  memorjr  for  auditory  than  for  visual 
images  in  youth  that  the  period  of  their  return  was  separated  by  a 
marked  interval.  Loss  of  memory  is  so  commonly  associated  with 
unrecoverable  cases,  or  the  restoration  of  memory,  if  it  occurs,  is  too 
sudden  to  afford  opportunity  to  study  its  stages*,  so  that  altogether 
this  must  be  called  a  noteworthy  case. 

Illustrations  of  Unconscious  Memory  in  Disease,  including  a  Theory  of 
Alteratives,    By  Charles  Creighton,  M.  D.     London,  1886. 

This  book  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  interpreting  the  physio- 
logical by  the  psychological,  rather  than  the  reverse,  as  is  more  often 
done,  and  seems  to  have  oeen  suggested  by  Hering*s  lecture  on 
"  Memory  as  a  Function  of  Organized  Matter,'*  and  by  Hartmann's 
"Unconscious."  Consciousness  on  the  one  hand  and  generation 
on  the  other  represent  the  extremes  of  explicit  and  of  implicit 
memory.  Generation  is  potential,  consciousness  actual,  memory. 
Every  lapse  from  or  retreat  behind  consciousness  represents  the 
tendency  to  involution  toward  the  above  acme  of  implicitness. 
Repairs  and  growth,  especially  of  new  tissue  after  traumatis,  are  a 
reminiscence  of  embryonic  activity.  The  memory  of  development 
is  concentrated  in  the  ovaries,  and  ovarian  tumors  are  fantastic  and 
perverted  productions.  Reproduction  is  the  deepest  rooted  memory. 
All  diseases,  in  fact  all  reminiscences,  perverted  or  not,  is  of  earlier 
states  or  experiences  of  the  individual  or  ancestral  organism.  A 
neurotic  person,  e.  g.y  has  a  retentive  memory.  Alteratives  are  means 
of  habit-breaking.  Does  not  the  instinctive  doubt  which  arises  as  to 
the  soundness  of  Dr.  Creighton's  method  imply  a  deep-seated  dis- 
trust in  the  normative  nature  of  consciousness  ? 

Remarkable   Case  of  Sudden  Loss  of  Memory,    F.  P.  Davies,  M.  D. 
(England).    Am.  Journal  of  Insanity,  April,  1887. 

A  young  man  of  22  was  brought  to  an  English  asylum  in  July, 
1886,  who  had  apparently  lost  all  memory  of  his  own  name,  friencts, 
or  past  life.  He  habitually  wore  a  puzzled  look,  and  spent  much 
time  in  trying  to  recall  his  past  life.  After  a  few  days  he  began  to 
have  **  inspiration."  The  name  of  a  person  he  knew  came  back  or 
was  "revealed"  to  him,  and  later  another  ;  but  both  these  persons 
when  written  to  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  man  described.  He 
became  depressed,  and  wrote  intelligent  letters  indicating  much 
mental  culture,  to  others,  describing  himself,  but  compelled  to  sub- 
scribe himself  as  "  Unknown."  His  photograph  was  taken  and  sent 
in  vain.  After  about  four  months  it  was  half  believed  that  he  was 
malingering,  and  he  was  put  into  an  unpleasant  ward  and  told  he 
should  not  leave  it  till  he  had  ended  his  game  and  told  his  name 
and  address.  The  next  day  these  came  back  to  him  and  he  wrote 
letters  to  his  friends  and  was  taken  away.  His  memory  now  returned 
rather  rapidly.  The  author  was  convinced  that  the  loss  of  memory 
was  genuine,  and  that  it  came  on  during  two  days  of  helpless 
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Habit  in  Tntantly.  By  A.  B.  Bicbakiwos,  M.  D.  Am.  Journal  of 
InHftnity,  April,  1887. 
The  three  elements  determining  habitual  diachu^  of  nerroaa 
enerey  are  (a)  congeaital  diepoeition  ;  (i)  experience  under  external 
conditions ;  (el  inhibitory  and  directory  power  over  the  will.  The 
latter  two  can  be  toa  defrroe  controlled.  DiseaM^  especially,  however, 
weakens  the  will,  and  the  insane  are  more  imitative  than  the  sane. 
In  the  early  st^i^s  of  disease  bad  habits  can  be  best  modified  for  the 
better.  Even  delneions  which  are  often  very  fixed  may  be  removed 
or  replaced  by  others  less  incurable,  not  by  argument,  but  by  en- 
vironment and  treatment.  Fixe<l  habits  of  treatment  by  ph yatcians 
are  responsible  for  many  bad  habits  of  patients.  Habita  of  taking 
certain  drugs,  habits  of  filth  and  untidiness,  lasinesa,  destmcU?e- 
neas,  and  even  homicidal  propensities,  may  be  greatly  modified  for 
the  better  by  persevering  adaptation  of  treatment  to  individnal 
csaee,  remembering  that  our  nervous  system  grows  to  the  mode* 
in  which  it  is  exefclsc<l."  Love  of  this  adaptation  and  Lndividoal 
study  in  the  heat  guarantee  that  a  physician  ig  inv>wing  in  excellence. 
The  writer  has  tried  his  method  with  peat  success  in  bis  own 
asylum.  The  patient  mast  l>e  always  placed  in  a  position  moot 
favorable  to  reasaume  sane  habits. 

Leebtreitn  the  Dim>rifr»  of  Language.  By  Frofeasor  Bi^iKcni,  Naples. 
Alienist  and  Neurologist,  April,  1SS7. 
This  article,  translatc<l  by  Dr.  Joseph  Workman,  of  Toronto,  the 
well  known  and  still  vigorous  octogenarian  alienist,  represents  that 
the  four  elementary  factors  of  speech  (two  sensory^ — heiinng  and 
seeing — and  two  motor — speaking  and  writing)  which  have  been 
developeil  and  inter-related  in  the  evolution  of  speech,  connect  with 
functional  extrinsication  of  diverse  parts  of  the  Drain ;  writing  and 
reading  being  of  couree  much  later  ontogenetically  and  pbilogeneti- 
caUy  than  hearing  and  speaking.  Hearing  is  located  on  the  first 
temporal  convolution  and  a  part  of  the  second ;  seeing  words  in  the 
inferior  parietal  lobule ;  speaking  in  the  foot  of  the  left  inferior 
frontal  convolution,  and  writing  at  the  foot  of  the  left  second  frontal 
convolution.  Each  centre  is  situated  within  larger  related  areas, 
the  motor  in  the  wider  field  of  arm  or  tongue  and  jaw  motions,  and 
the  nensory  are  specialized  centres  within  the  field  of  hearing  and 
sight ;  and  these  special  ae  well  as  the  wider  general  centres  are  very 
closely  related,  so  that  a  disense  of  one  without  an  affection  of 
others  is  rare.  Each  centre,  too,  is  tbe  focus  of  memory  Lmagee. 
Thus  one  may  bear  but  not  know  the  meaning  of  words,  as  is  the 
case  with  a  cbild.  This  is  the  sensory  aphasia  of  Wernicke,  or  the 
verbal  deafness  of  Kussmanl,  and  is  often  associated  with  para- 

Shaaia.  Lichtheim's  view  tliHt  tlie  inner  acoustic  image,  or  internal 
iction,  is  indispensable  to  com-i-t  pronunciation  is  refuted  by  clinical 
facta.  Mis  theory  that  simple  verbal  deafness  is  due  to  lesian  of  the 
centripetal  auditive  paths  before  their  entrance  into  the  centre,  it 
being  sound,  is  oftposed  to  that  of  Charcot  and  Knssmaul,  that  this 
may  be  due  to  lesion  in  the  acoustic  centre,  while  speaking,  reading 
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and  writing  may  be  possible.  In  cases  of  pure  verbal  deafness  the 
acoustic  may  be  represented  by  the  visual  image.  Bianchi  dissents 
from  Charcot's  view  that  verbal  deafness  and  verbal  amnesia  may 
have  the  same  seat,  but  in  the  first  case  be  destroyed  and  in  the 
latter  only  superficially  injured,  and  holds  that  amnesia  may  be  due 
to  interruption  between  the  idea  and  acoustic  centre,  or  due  to 
enfeeblement  of  ideation.  Verbal  blindness  is  much  less  apt  to  be 
associated  with  psychic  lesion  than  verbal  deafness,  although  the 
latter  often  co-exists  with  intact  idcative  processes.  If  DeVVatte- 
ville's  view  be  correct  that  reading  is  possible  only  with  true 
mnemonic  and  reproduction  of  acoustic  images,  then  verbal  blind- 
ness ought  to  be  caused  by  interruption  between  the  acoustic  and 
visive  centre.  An  interesting  case  of  an  aphasic  is  given  who  could 
not  get  the  name  **  hat*'  from  seeing  it  or  even  touching  it,  but  just 
attained  the  word  bv  taking  the  hat  and  putting  it  on  his  head  with 
some  force  with  both  hands,  and  could  pronounce  the  word  "key" 
only  in  the  act  of  turning  a  key.  Whether  this  is  sensory  (Wernicke) 
or  motor  aphasia  (G.  Stewart)  it  is  hard  to  tell,  but  the  post  mortem 
finding  did  not  indicate  disease  of  the  word-centre. 

On  different  Kinds  of  Aphasia^  with  special  Reference  to  their  Claseifl' 
cation  and  ultimate  Pathology,    By  H.  C.  Bastian.    pp.  28.    1887. 

Fourteen  forms  of  defect  in  speech  and  writing  are  distinguished. 
The  basis  is  anatomical,  and  the  terms  commissural  aphasia,  glosso- 
and  cheiro-kinaesthetic  centre  may  serve  to  suggest  the  chief 
novelties  in  this  vexed  field  of  classification.  The  paper  contains 
interesting  and  new  cases  and  diagrams. 

De  la  GuSrison  de  la  Paralysie  Oinh'ale,  et  de  la  Th4orie  des  Pseudo-foUeM 
Paralytiques,  Baillaroer.  Annales  MMico-psychologiques^ 
1887,  No.  1. 

General  paralysis  is  so  universally  held  to  be  incurable  that  when- 
ever a  case  of  recovery  has  been  reported  it  is  at  once  set  down, 
obvious  and  unique  as  the  symptoms  are,  as  a  case  of  error  in 
diagnosis.  Even  the  case  of  recovery  so  minutely  reported  by 
Tuczek  (in  his  Beitriige  zur  pathologischen  Anatomic  und  zur  Patho- 
logic der  Dementia  paralytica)  has  oeen  called  an  error  of  this  sort. 
Baillarger,  however,  here  reports  a  case  of  a  man  of  thirty-nine  who 
became  prodigal  in  his  expenses,  excited,  sleepless,  with  delusions 
of  greatness  as  to  his  wealth,  the  number  of  his  children,  thought 
himself  Pope  and  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  lost  power  to  articulate 
^  certain  sounds.  About  a  year  after  he  entered  the  asylum  (1878)  he 
*  had  begun  to  recover,  and  at  the  intercession  of  his  friends  was 
granted  leave  of  absence,  the  certificate  of  release  stating,  however, 
that  he  was  enjoying  a  remission,  that  a  fresh  attack  was  certain, 
and  that  his  intelligence  was  already  greatly  enfeebled.  He  quite 
recovered,  and  in  1882  resumed  his  post  of  business.  Vision,  how- 
ever, was  gradually  impaired  in  one  eye,  and  in  1884  symptoms  of 
locomotor  ataxia  were  fully  develojied.*  The  author  objects  to  the 
distinction  between  true  general  paralysis  characterized  by  chronic 
perienwphalitis,  and  pseudo-general  paralysis  due  to  simple  circula- 
tory derangements,  and  prefers  Xo  say  that  two  distinct  maladies 
have  been  confused  under  the  term  of  general  paralysis :  one  being 
characterized  by  diffuse  delirium  of  greatness,  Hesitation  of  speech, 
and  being  quite  distinct  from  general  paralysis,  the  early  stages  of 
which  it  resembles,  and  being,  unlike  it,  curable. 
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Paralytit,  Cereal,  Bulbar,  and  Spiitat.  II.  C.  Bastiak.  London, 
188fi,  pp.  «71. 
Paralysis  is  the  most  pathological  of  nervous  itiseaaea,  and  Uie 
author  even  goes  eo  far  an  t«  state  dogmatically  that  "  almost  if  not 
quite  all  paralyBes  are  invariably  cauReil  by  definite  morbid  condi- 
tions, appreciable  by  the  naked  eye  or  by  the  microaoopo,  or  by 
hrtb,"  although  this  would  hardly  bold  of  paralyses  of  sense  nor  of 
fuiiL'tional  paralysis  of  motion,  to  say  the  least,  both  of  whieh  are 
tre'atc'<l  in  ttua  book.  The  writer  can  and  does  eonfine  himself  largely 
to  a  basis  of  nerval  and  morbid  anatomy,  but  the  cuts,  which  are 
quite  niimcrmis,  ore  mostly  old  and  familiar.  The  regional  diagnosis, 
to  which  much  space  is  devoted,  is  ^ood,  but  on  the  whole  is  written 
from  tbe  standpoint  of  the  physician  rather  than  of  the  scientific 
physiologist.  The  strictly  pathological  diagnosis  is  treated  best  of 
all,  and  the  many  convenient  tabfes  constitute  probably  tbe  chief 
value  of  the  Ireok.  *  The  chapter  on  disorders  of  intellectual  expres- 
sion by  speech  and  writing^  covers  but  thirty  paces,  but  contams  a 
valuable  table  for  the  examination  of  apbasic  and  amnefiic  patienta. 
The  chaptcrson  spina]  paralyses,  in  which  such  remarkable  advances 
have  been  recently  made,  are  brief,  but  quite  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  practitioner,  whose  wania  iire  throughout  kept  mainly  in  view. 
The  book  is  a  vast  and  thoroughly  well  ordered  collection  of  mat«rial, 
and  is,  on  the  whole^  even  more  valuable  than  the  author's  previous 
work  on  Brain  Physiology. 

Bemarki  on  Evolution  and  Diuolution  of  the  Nervom  Sy»tem.  3.  HiroB- 
i.incb-Jacksok.  Journol  of  Mental  Science,  April,  1887. 
In  this  valuable  article  the  well  known  views  of  the  author  are 
gummarized  and  widened.  In  severe  epilepsy  crude  activities  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  and  at  once,  are  produced,  such  a  dischanring 
lesion  beginning  in  the  latest  and  bigneat  level  of  evolution.  The 
poet-paroxysmal  state  is  dissolntive,  which  may  reach  almost  total 
dementia,  which  is  persisting  coma,  and  recoverv  from  which  is  rc- 
evolulion.  There  are  high,  low,  and  mid-level  ills,  represeutiug 
different  evolutionary  levels.    Laryngismus  stridulus,  i.  g.,  is  a  low- 


level,  bulbar  fit.    Even  a  small  and  local  physiological  fulminate, 
Men   and   rapid   enough,  may  set  up  discbaTces   in   hei ''' 
i  tissue  associated  collaterallv  downward,  and  end  in  st 


convulsion.  Among  the  different  insanities,  melancholia  (posterior 
lobes?)  and  general  paralysis  (anterior  lobes ?>  signify  different  loc«l 
dissolutions  of  tbe  nighest  centres,  as  surely  as  bracbioplegia  or 
CTuroplegia  signify  dissolution  of  middle,  or  ophthalmoplegia,  id  the 
lowest  motor  centres.  In  post-enileptic  insanity,  mania  is  the  out-  * 
come  of  activities  on  the  Icvele  of  evolution  remaining,  and  the 
union  of  high  special  action  with  great  defect^!  of  consdousiieBS  in 
some  of  these  cases  is  due  to  deep  disaolutinn  in  one  hemispbere 
co-existing  with  high  evolution  in  the  other.  Alcoholism  on  the 
other  band  produces  uniform  dissolution  without  tlie  phenomena 
due  to  different  levels.  The  level  of  evolution  also  varies  in  dif- 
ferent centres,  and  is  a  co-factor  with  tbe  depth  of  lesion.  Positive 
ej^mptoms,  ns  e.  g.  illusion,  are  evolutionaty  on  a  reduced  but  then 
highest  level  of  a  nervous  system  mutilated  by  disease.  The 
hierarchy  of  tbe  nervous  system,  which  is  throughout  a  senanry- 
motor  mecbanism,  is  threefold.  1.  The  lowest  level  consists  of 
anterior  and  posterior  boms  of  the  spinal  cord,  Clarke's  visceral 
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column  and  Stelling's  nucleus,  and  the  homologues  of  these  parts 
higher  up.  It  represents  all  parts  of  the  body  most  nearly  directly. 
2.  The  middle  level  consists  of  Ferrier's  motor  region  with  the 
ganglia  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  of  his  sensory  region,  and  repre- 
sent all  parts  of  the  body  doubly  indirectly.  3.  The  highest  level 
consists  of  the  prae-frontal  and  occipital  lobes,  or  of  the  highest 
motor  and  sensorj'  centres  respectively,  these  being  the  organ  of 
mind,  and  evolved  from  the  middle  as  the  middle  are  from  the 
lower  and  the  lower  from  the  periphery,  and  this  re-represents  the 
body  triply  indirectly.  The  division  between  the  middle  and 
highest  IS  less  decideil  than  between  the  middle  and  lowest ;  and 
the  author  confesses  some  doubt  at  present  as  to  the  occipital  lobes 
being  the  highest  sensory  centres.  These  three  levels  represent 
progress  from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity,  and  increasing  degrees 
of  differentiation,  specialization,  integration,  and  interconnection, 
which  are  the  four  chief  factors  of  organic  evolution.  The  term 
*'  indirect  *'  means  that  in  going  up  the  levels  there  are  not  insensi- 
ble gradations  but  occasional  stoppages.  The  pyramidal  tracts,  e,  g,, 
connect  the  lower  with  the  middle  centres,  and  thus  raise  them  to 
much  higher  powers.  Centres  are  both  reservoirs  and  resistances, 
and  it  is  these  latter  or  protective  activities  that  make  the  physical 
basis  between  faint  ancl  vivid  states  of  consciousness.  Trains  of 
thought,  or  internal  evolution,  independent  of  present  experience, 
can  ^o  on.  High  centres  are  most  complex,  least  organized,  most 
needing  to  be  forced  into  activity,  but  more  capable  of  new  kinds  of 
action.  Inward  and  upward  the  sensory  centres  are  overcome  in 
order,  and  finally  ^reat  irradiation  in  tne  highest  sensory  centres 
occurs,  and  a  **  survival  of  the  fittest "  states.  Downward  there  is  a 
narrowing  of  the  energy  of  liberation,  as  the  possible  is  made  actual. 
Lm  grand  maux  differs  from  les  peiits  mnux  in  that  in  the  former  the 
middle  centres  offer  less  resistance.  The  highest  centres  are  least 
automatic,  most  imperfectly  reflex,  and  seats  of  most  active  evolu- 
tion, and  universally  representative  of  the  whole  organism  and  all 
its  processes.  It  is  the  physical  basis  of  the  e^o  which  is  co-ordi- 
nation or  representation,  tlie  two  latter  terms  being  taken  as  equiva- 
lent. To  understand  the  brain  we  must  not  take  "  a  too  brutally 
materialistic  view"  of  the  mind.  Between  mental  and  cerebral 
states  there  is  perfect  concomitance,  not  identity.  Darwinism  does 
not  imply  materialism,  and  this  "  two  clock  theory  "  is  *'  convenient 
in  the  study  of  nervous  diseases."  The  author  does  not  attempt  to 
explain  mental  states,  but  the  stnicture  of  the  brain,  and,  which  is 
greater,  what  parts  of  the  body  it  represents,  and  how  to  identify  the 
two,  is  a  metaphysical  way  of  making  short  work  of  a  hard  problem. 
The  chief  use  of  mental  symptoms  for  the  physician  is  as  signs  of 
what  is  going  on  or  ought  to  in  high  centres.  The  conception  of 
concomitance  rejects  such  terms  as  emotional  or  volitional  centres, 
ideo-motor  physiology  of  mind  as  logical  cross-divisions,  ana 
declines  to  say  the  mind  influences  the  body,  fright  makes  the 
heart  beat,  or  that  sensations,  ideas,  etc.,  produce  movements. 
iSuch  expressions  imply  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation 
of  energy.  Movements  always  arise  from  liberation  of  energy  in  the 
outer  world,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  an  immaterial  will  interfered 
with  the  activity  of  nervous  arrangements  of  the  highest  centres. 
On  the  concomitance  theory  we  should  not  say  an  act  was  not  done 
from  lack  of  will,  an  aphasic  did  not  speak  because  he  had  lost  the 
memory  of  words,  or  a  comatose  patient  did  not  move  because  he  waa 
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..        ,  but  ahonld  try  to  find  materialiaUc  explanationfl  of 

physical  inabilities.  As  to  how  fur  down  tn  the  higher  nerve 
ceutres  consciousnesfi  attends  nervoua  action,  whether  we  judge  by 
elaboratenesa  of  action  or  by  memory  us  necessary,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  t«ll  by  losB  of  consciousness  just  how  far  down  the  lesion  has 
extended.  But  aa  evolution  proceeds  consciousneas  is  raised  higlior, 
and  in  dissolution  activities  on  lower  levels  may  have  attendant 
Btatea  of  conHciousness.  A  typical  fit  of  epilepsy  is  analyzed  to 
illustrate  the  author's  view  so  far,  a  scheme  of  future  work  is  pre- 
sented, in  which  constant  reference  must  be  had  to  the  evolution  of 
higher  From  lower,  «.  g.,  as  follows :  1.  Centres  for  simplest  move- 
ments of  limbs  become  evolved  in  the  highest  centres  into  the 
Shysical  basea  of  volition.  2.  Centres  for  simple  reflex  action  of 
ands  and  eyes  evolve  into  the  physical  bases  of  visual  and  tactile 
ideas.  3.  Centres  for  tongue,  palate  and  lips,  as  concerned  in 
eating  and  swallowing,  became  bases  of  words  as  symbols  of 
abstract  reasoning.  4.  Lower  circulatory  centres  became  the  bases 
of  emotions.  Thus  the  highest  evolved  from  the  lower  becomes 
independent  of  it,  and  is  the  emotional  basis  of  mind.  Three 
degrees  of  post-epileptic  insanity  correspond  to  three  depths  of 
exhaustion.  ICven  after  a  very  slight  fit  there  is  defect  of  conscious- 
neas aa  to  present  surroundings  with  increase  of  cnnsciousnees  as  to 
some  earlier  surroundings,  thus  occasioning  what  often  seems  like 
two  different  mental  states.  Progressive  muscular  atrophy,  paralysis 
agitana,  and  general  paralyses  of  the  insane,  are  alike  in  beine  due 
to  decay  of  cellH  in  order  of  size  from  small  to  large,  but  unliKe  in 
occurring  on  Ibe  lowest,  middle  and  highest  levels  respectively  of 
motor  evolution. 

Som«  of  the  Relalion^ipt  between  Epileptj/  and  Intanity.  By  Pr.  C. 
H.  (Lavage.  Brain,  January,  1867,  pp.  446-^. 
TTnder  the  treatment  of  Hughlings-Jackson,  who,  in  hia  epoch- 
making  work  on  epilepsy,  took  the  first  important  step  towards 
applying  the  philosophy  of  evolution  as  represented  by  Herbert 
Spencer  Xa  the  psychology  of  mental  diseases  (cf.  the  remarkable  way 
in  which,  before  and  after  Griesingcr,  Herbartian  conceptions  domi- 
nated the  field  of  morbid  psychology  in  Germanjr),  this  disease  has 
come  to  he  of  the  utmost  interest  to  pevcho-physiciats.  Dr.  Savage, 
whose  little  book  on  "  Insanity  and  Allied  Neuroses,"  gives  evidence 
of  unusual  discrimination,  breatlth  and  independence,  here  suggests 
two  etaases  of  epileptics ;  first  tlie  neurotic,  with  inherited  nervous 
instability,  and  second,  the  oi^nic  or  accidental,  due  to  definite 
lesions  in  the  brain  itself.  He  thinks  "masked  epilepsy"  rarely 
occurs  without  being  preceded  by  flta ;  of  which  violent,  acute 
and  repeated  dreams,  occurrences  that  cannot  be  accounted  for,  or 

Sips  in  life  that  cannot  be  quite  filled  by  the  patient,  are  ample  evi- 
ence.  He  suggests  that  those  who  are  epileptic  by  heredity  may  be 
able  to  hear  more  nervous  disturbance  than  those  of  apparently  good 
stock,  and  thinks  that  the  study  of  chronic  epileptics  may  he  as  use- 
ful to  the  philosopher  as  the  weathering  of  the  rocks  to  the  geologist. 
Singular  cases  where  epilepay  serves  to  restore  mental  balance,  the 
outbreak  of  severe  lits  coincides  with  the  cure  of  even  chronic 
insaDity,  are  given.  It  is  suggested  that  there  may  also  be  some 
relation  between  hallucination  of  smell,  so  very  common  in  epilepsy, 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  same  delusion  in  tliose  who  are  insane  with 
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sexual  disorders.  As  to  the  rate  and  direction  of  destruction  of  the 
mind  in  epilepsy  (which  after  all  is  only  provisionally  a  "disease," 
rather  than  a  group  of  symptoms  which  happen  to  occur  togetlier, 
often  under  very  various  conditions),  Dr.  Savage  thinks  that  either 
memory  may  be  chiefly  affected,  when  dementia  may  supervene  in 
extreme  eases,  or  that  loss  of  control,  more  liable  in  furious  cases,  may 
be  caused,  when  mania  may  result.  Severe  fits  at  long  intervals  are 
less  degenerative  than  slight  ones  following  each  other  at  frequent 
intervals,  for  the  latter  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  accumulation 
of  energy,  drawing  it  oft  as  fast  as  it  is  stored.  The  other  relations, 
lightly  touched  on,  between  muscular  and  psychic  automatism  in 
the  status  epilepticus  are  of  great  interest  to  tne  psychologist. 

Der  Verlauf  der  PayeTiosen.  Von  R.  Arndt,  Professor  der  Psjchiatrie 
an  der  Universitiit  Greifswald,  und  Dr.  A.  Dohm.  Wien,  1887, 
pp.  48. 

In  Arndt^s  Lehrbiich  far  PsycJiologie^  1883,  an  attempt,  too  little 
noted,  had  been  made  to  reduce  psychoses  to  the  more  scientific  laws 
of  nervous  excitation  and  muscle  contraction  as  demonstrated  in 
experimental  physiology.  This,  it  was  said,  brought  forms  of 
psyclft)ses,  commonly  re^rded  as  remote,  near  together,  and  gave  a 
new  and  transparent  basis  of  classification.  Psychoses  are  no  longer 
diseases,  but  symptoms,  like  pain,  cramp,  etc.  Instead  of  regarding 
melancholy,  0.  </.,  as  a  state  of  depression  and  mania  as  a  state  01 
exaltation,  each  is  conceived  as  an  hyperaesthesia  or  hyperthymia, 
occasioned  in  the  former  case  by  a  depressed  and  in  the  latter  case 
by  an  exalted  ego.  Melancholy  is  thus  widely  distinguished  from 
stupor,  with  which  it  is  often  too  closeljr  associated  in  classification, 
ana  furor  may  be  melancholic  or  maniacal.  In  place  of  the  ever 
growing  complexitv  of  psychiatric  classification,  Arndt  would  group 
all  forms  of  psychoses  about  the  fundamental  laws,  that  feeble 
stimuli  arouse  nervous  activity,  medium  stimuli  increase  it,  strong 
inhibit,  and  very  strong  destroy  it.  Fourteen  colored  tables,  repre- 
senting as  many  typical  cases  from  the  insane  asylum  at  Greifswald, 
are  presented  graphically  to  illustrate  the  above  principles  according 
to  a  method  first  presented  by  Dohm,  the  other  author,  in  an 
inaugural  dissertation  in  1885.  In  these  ingenious  tables  an  ideal  or 
indifference  line  represents  repose  or  normal  poise.  From  this 
horizontal  middle  line,  a  curve  representing  departures  from  this 
state  is  either  upward  toward  mania  or  downward  toward  melan- 
cholia. To  a  certain  extent  up  or  down  these  fluctuations  of 
**  ergasia  "  are  still  within  the  latitude  or  tropics  of  health.  Departure 
beyond  these  limits  either  way  has  seven  degrees  up  or  down, 
expressed  by  moods  or  acts  of  increasing  abnormality,  and  culmi- 
nating both  ways  in  unconscious  acts  explosive  (as  tlistinct  from 
impulsive)  in  their  character.  The  aesthesias  or  **  modifications  of 
feeling  or  self -consciousness,"  are  divided  into  ten  forms,  and  are 
represented  by  hatched  and  cross-hatched  lines  constituting  the 
background  of  the  curve.  Finally,  paraesthesias  are  on  violet ;  hypo- 
chondrial  cases  on  brown ;  hysterical  on  green  ;  alcoholic  on  blue, 
and  epileptic  on  red  background.  Color  in  the  last  four  cases  shows 
thus  the  constitutional  anomaly  on  the  basis  of  which  the  psychosis 
is  unfolded.  The  significance  of  the  hatching  is  thus  explained. 
Every  form  of  self-expression  is  reflex.  If  sensations  are  retarded 
and  inhibited,  as  they  are  especially  liable  to  be  in  hyperaesthesic 
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Btatcfl,  BO  thnt  their  reflex  effects  do  not  rce'lily  flow  off  in  the  motor, 
secretory  or  trophic  rCBions,  a  sense  of  pcychnlgiu  or  melancholia 
results ;  converBely,  if  tne  system  is  less  wensitive,  and  stimuli  pass  to 
their  reflex  elfecte  without  inhibition  or  with  loss  tension,  feelings  of 
pleasure  tfmling  towards  munia  arise,  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
ego  is  exalted. 

Chorta  find  Psyehou,  Dr.  Schuchardt.  Ailg.  Zeitachr.  f.  Psychia- 
tric, January.  1S87. 
After  an  extended  and  valuable  sketch  of  the  history  of  medical 
opiuion  concerning  chorea,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  St.  Vitus 
Dance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  chorea  magna,  is  more  nearly  allied  to 
hysteria  than  to  true  chorea,  and  that  tlierc  is  a  widely  extended 
opinion  among  writers  upon  chorea  that  it  is  closely  allied  with 
forms  of  psycnic  disturbance,  Dr.  Schuchardt  describes  sis  new 
CAses,  and  concludes  that  tho  choreic  type  of  paychosia  is  character- 
ized by  intense  irritability  and  a  strong  inclination  to  quite  sudden 
outbreaks  of  violence.  The  alien  movements  are  often  the  first 
symptoms  of  impending  psychic  dissolution.  It  is  now  quite  well 
establialicd  that  the  seat  of  pure  chorea  is  in  the  brain,  and  chiefly 
in  the  ^y  substance  of  both  the  basal  ganglia  and  the  corteilt  Its 
contagious  nature  by  imitation,  the  close  relation  between  motion 
and  sensation  generally,  Meynert's  conception  of  chorea  as  a  con- 
vulsive phenomenon  of  irraaiation  of  the  fore-brain,  the  fact  that 
choreic  movemente  desist  in  sleep  and  are  inereaaed  by  mental  ex- 
citement and  by  passion  and  fright,  nil  indicate  its  close  affinity  with 
I»ychic  processes.  Congruent  groups  of  muscles  moat  constncl  dis- 
tinctly and  in  dcfinit«  order  if  co-ordinated  motions  atp  to  be  pro- 
duced. If  the  excentric  impulse  from  the  volition  centres  finds  this 
plexus  or  serie-S  of  nssociatod  constrictions  broken  up  or  inverted  or 
unevenly  interrupted,  and  the  symptoms  of  chorea  are  present, 
and  causes  or  is  the  concomitant  of  diasolutive,  degenerative  symp- 
toms in  the  psychic  zones. 

Jfkhleruclie  BinbildangikTaft  ■uitd  Wahn»i>ni.  Prof.  Dilthev.  Leip- 
zig, 188fl,  pp.  30. 
The  author  opposes  the  commonly  asserted  kinship  between  genius 
and  insanity.  They  are  as  unlike  as  the  heat  from  healthy  play  or 
superfluous  vitality  and  the  heat  of  disease.  A  genius  differs  from 
common  men  in  havinf;  more  energy, In  taking  greater  pleasure,  in 
his  mental  processes,  is  not  pathological,  but  a  perfect  or  superior 
type  of  man.  His  reciprocity  with  iiis  environment  is  closer,  bis 
mental  images,  though  vivid,  numerous  and  spontaneous,  as  is 
shown  by  the  interesting  accounts  of  their  mental  processes  given  by 
several  authors  quoted,  are  especiallj;  distinguished,  even  in  geniuses 
of  the  most  demonic  type,  by  being  in  closer  and  more  logical  rela- 
tions with  the  environment  and  with  each  other. 


Xenrad  Dtubler. 


a  A.  DODBL-POBT. 


This  remarkable  work,  in  two  large  voliiineB,  consists  of  day-book, 
biography,  and  correspondence  of  an  Austrian  peasant-philosopher. 
The  eon  of  a  miner,  apprenticed  to  u  miller,  later  a  baker,  inn- 
keeper, Euidc,  and  peasant,  eugaf^d  alt  his  life  in  hard  manual 
labor  ana  suSering  manifold  aflnutions  and  indignities,  he  gradually. 
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by  Ills  own  almost  iinaMi'd  aiiil  nnsrhitoliMl  rlTnrtH.  wriiUKltl  l»lf»  ^^^^^ 
to  learning,  pithcnnl  a  library  of  h\n  o\\n  sb'n«lor  iMnninitii,  iiMiiliti>it 
sinjniiar  Waiity  and  in<lo|KMi(IiMi(*o  of  obanii'tor,  cnnM*  lulu  I'liitrfi 
pnideiice  with  nianv  IcariXMl  men.  Mn^itj'.fil  in  t">i>'l*'ii'U'.  lit*' 
nijrhest  thfincs  while  orcupiiMl  will»  the  lnwlirMt  ihiUcn,  lhi'ii»  In 
miieh  in  his  opinions  and  traits  which  Hiii^^M'MtH  l''i|iii'|i<fim  it  ml 
Boehme.     His  portrait  in  stvel  is  iirelixed. 

Die  Bedentung  dfr  Mimik  f(ir  Difif/noiir  dfH  Irrim'na.  Vmi  rmfi'Mmir 
LiKoN'sKY.  N('Uroh>g.  ( Vntralbhilt,  Ot'tnlHT  ITi  hihI  Nnvi-nibi-r  I. 
1887. 

Two  kinds  (ti  minu'tic  niovcincnls  of  Ihr  inHtim-  iiri'  tli^itiiii/nhOH'd, 
expressions  of  eiianp.*d  conscionsiU'HH,    and  •■piH-cijdly  r'lf  f»-t\\uy, 
and  abnormalities  of  facial  innervation    which    hnv<-    nolhifivr    lo 
do  with  mimesis.     In  nichmcholia  atlonita  Mic  low-r  fnMnl  muMUn 
are   relaxed  and   the   fac^-  sfM'rns   prolont"'d.     'I  h**   corrMin  of   »h«' 
moutli  are  drawn  (lown.     Ilori/^mtal  writilth'f^  *x\fif\  oft'-n  «  ntirdy 
aeroKfi  the   foreh<'ad.     'J'Ik*   mouth    is   Khori<-n<-d    hori/.oiit;il|y  utut 
Hli^htly  ojA-n.     The   mijfU-h-H    U-<  omc   lixcd   ;ii-   ;t  imn-k,  ;jfid    froi/i 
eontractiori  c«.'a-e  to  "xjir*--,  <'nj'«tional  'haf::''*<i       Jn  < /« it<  ii»<  fi» 
thev    resi.H>nd   to   emotion;! •    'h-'in;.'*;    v<tv  J'Iov. !>■       In    ii,iii,,.i    fh/ 
**mu*icnlar  in-anity  ■'  of  *.'h*'  i!i/i'»-.  ]^  v^t-u  nt  ♦vpi';jl  *;i.".-  •-.*  yrttt, 
aces  that  do  n-A  '-xj-r*--;  *':**■  *-:ii'.*.',t.*  tli*  v  /-o'*!']  n'.fu..-.   *  .t.*\. 
cat*-.    <T*-rj*-raI  *-.T'!'^rr.'  :.•  !-  i;. -/<«<:[,/«  ^^w  ■!  ju  ti  .'.^  '/?..•  if.:. »  .".  ;.*  ;,;/ 
wr::-ikl*--  ar-i    -r.i. •■;''-;.   •.'.•     f'-;i*,r**.      'J:.*    «/;,»».-.:.',:.   ',♦   '.;.y//.'y 
*-:i-  ■:1   :.->  s.'  •:-■•  -i:;-"- '.r:  ■-  '  y  .,.*7'  ."  :.•  ?«:,'/?''   ■*/;•'•        ^'   •"'"•'• 
Lrv  di-a::,.;*''    .•:;-■■;.*.-  *•.'   ?i':    '  'r:.o'.'-.   ;,  ■•.   •  /' '.f  ^w  •.•      ••    -■.    ' 
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value.  FinBlly,  this  fact  is  mentioned  :  Years  ago  ths  writer  prac- 
ticed conetrictinfT  hie  facial  mueeles  singly  before  a  gloes.  He  found 
the  left  side  of  liia  face  moBt  expresBive  and  aleo  most  educable,  and 
could  do  mueh  with  the«e  mueeies  that  he  could  not  with  those  of 
the  right  side.  Resuinii^  these  practices  after  years  of  ititermiB- 
Bion,  he  found  to  his  surprise  that  he  could  now  enbject  the  right 
side  to  his  will  in  what  he  could  not  do  before,  quite  as  well  as  the 
left.  These  isolated  coiiEtTictioiis  are  possible  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  only  unilaterally,  and  cannot  be  accomplisheil  bilaterally. 
Freusberg's  account  of  anomalous  movements  in  simple  p^choses 
(Arch.  f.  Psych.,  Bd.  XVII)  and  I>r.  Ziehen's  more  Bpecial  artide 
(Berliner  Klin.  Wochenachr.  1887,  No.  26)  cover  somewnat  different 
ground,  althougrh  more  closely  related  to  this  work  than  any  other 
recent  studies,  so  that  Likonsky's  observations  are  to  some  extent 
novel,  and  it  is  hoped  may  suggest  further  work  in  the  same 
direction. 

ArrtiUd  and  Aberrant  Derelapment  of  Figam-eg  and  Gyrfi  in  the  Brain* 
of  Paranoiac*,  Criminal!,  IdUitt,  and  Negroet.  0.  K.  Mculr. 
Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  .September  and  Octo- 
ber, 188«. 
This  valuable  article,  in  the  form  of  the  presidential  address  of 
the  American  Neurological  Association,  designates  the  marks  of  cor- 
tical conformation  of  low  type  as  follows :  Simplicitv  of  structure, 
with  well  defined  and  little  complicated  fissures  and  gyres,  espec- 
ially the  frontal ;  atypical  asymmetry  and  unusual  synunetry  ;  dis- 
tinctness of  Benedikt'H  external  orbital  fissure  ;  partial  or  complete 
uncovering  of  the  insula  j  absence  of  sinuosity  in  the  centrBl  fissure, 
and  imperfect  demarcation  from  the  sagittal  and  sylvian  fissures  ; 
confluence  of  the  central  fissure  above,  l)elow  or  lateral,  and  perhaps 
confluence  (cenerally ;  sharp,  long,  nnabridoed  parietal  fissure ; 
small  marginal  gyre  :  elongated  retrocentraf  fissure ;  an  occipital 
fissure  open  in  the  lateral  surface,  with  the  superior  pli  de  passage 
below  the  brain  level ;  great  length  of  the  posterior  vertical  arm  of 
the  supertemporal  or  parallel  nssnre,  with  tendency  to  confluence 
with  the  sylvian,  occipital  or  parietnl  fissure  ;  smallness  of  paracen- 
tral lobuli  and  precuneus,  and  universal  destruction  of  the  median 
portion  of  the  ocdpital  fissure.  Intcresiit^  specimens  are  shown. 
There  is  no  criminal  typo  of  brain,  for  crimes  are  of  most  diverse 
□haracter  and  from  opi>osite  motives,  and  at  least  such  a  type  if  it 
existed  would  be  clearly  allied  to  the  types  found  in  idiots, 
inebriates,  and  paranoiacs,  Whether  fissuration  be  due  to  mechan- 
ical causes  or  represent  lines  of  retarded  growth,  each  flasure  is 
probably  not  due  to  a  distinct  process,  but  is  in  manj'  cases,  as  Dr. 
A.  J.  Parker  had  shown,  due  to  "vegetative  repetition."  If  thus 
some  fissures  are  secondary,  it  is  idle  to  seek  homologues  for  each 
fissure,  even  in  closely  related  brains.  Dr.  Mills  concludes  byre- 
minding  ua  that  it  ia  not  by  the  study  of  fissures  and  gvres  alone  that 
the  whole  truth  can  be  determined,  hut  the  depth  o^  fissure,  thick- 
ness of  gray  matter,  quality  of  tissue,  weiebts,  difference  in  ven- 
tricles, capsules,  corpus  odlosum,  etc.,  should  be  studied  and  com- 
pared, and  such  patient  work  would  be  of  great  value  and  would 
yield  sure  results  to  the  iiatient  student. 
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Change  in  t\e  C^frnpamtion  and  Functmn  of  the  Brain  by  P$fehic  Injhi^ 
enee.  By  F.  Richtex.  Beriiner  Klin.  Wochensohrift,  Febrairr , 
1887. 

The  stimulus  of  normal  pinrchic  activiti«»,  which  it  Is  the  object  of 
psychic  therapeotics  to  apply,  may  be  *:>  devi:?e«l  az*  to  be  a  powerful 
auxiliary,  though  always  ??uljor»linate  to  liiatetic  and  physkad 
mean^  in  curing  certain  brain  dL«ea:se«.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  disturbances  ori^nating  in  ^hock.  overw«jrk.  care,  !<«>rrow.  losses, 
bad  habits,  and  false  e«lucation.  All  forms  uf  j*vchic  shock  cause 
first  local  anaemia  of  the  brain  with  probablr  less  fiyperaemia  in  ad- 
jacent regions.  Cohnheim  and  Amdt  hol<I  (and  the  former  claims 
to  have  experimentally  demonstrated  it)  that  repeate«l  stimuli 
cause  contraction  of  capillaries,  and  that  if  this  has  lasted  long  its 
cessation  leaves  the  p^jrositv  of  the  capillary  walls  impaired  so  that 
the  blood  elements  too  freelv  saturate  the  brain  and  thus  impair  its 
functions.  This  unequal  distribution  of  blood  affects  the  vaso- 
motor sphere  in  turn,  and  arterial  pressure  and  transudation  and 
imbibition  ensue.  Amdt  believes  that  the  ganglion  bodies  thus  tend 
to  lose  their  processes,  become  apolar  and  even  indistinguishable 
from  adjacent  nervous  tissue,  altnough,  as  Richter  suggests,  this 
begins  to  look  like  the  results  of  inflammation.  Such  changes  are 
ascribed  to  abnormal  or  excessive  psychic  stimulus,  and  the  symp- 
toms which  attend  them  resemble  tnose  which  follow  cerebral  neur- 
oses of  anaemic  and  riyscrasic  origin,  and  may  be  attended  by 
hemianaesthesia,  neuralgia,  exhaustion,  lameness,  cramp,  aphasia, 
cardiac  neuroses,  nervous  catarrh  of  nose,  stomach,  intestines,  ner- 
vous metritis,  irritability,  depression,  etc.  But  mental  hygiene, 
wisely  directed!,  has  a  regenerative  influence.  A  deranged  cortex 
with  false  psychic  functions  may  have  its  abnormal  tissue  or  com- 
pounds degenerated  or  decomposed  bv  wise  psychic  regime.  Morbid 
mhibitory  stimuli  mav  be  neutralized  by  normal  stimuli.  For 
abulia  with  consequent  lameness,  excitement  of  the  will  is  prescribed. 
Paralyses  from  fright  are  redressed  by  new  psychic  shock.  The 
greatest  tact  is  of  course  needed  in  such  cases  to  hit  the  right 
nuance  between  sedative  and  stimulating  influences  an<l  decide  on 
just  the  right  psychic  state  to  neutralize  the  morbid  one.  The 
greatest  personal  ascendancy  over  the  will  and  even  imagination  of 
the  patient,  and  with  of  course  isolation  from  too  tender  friends,  is 
indispensable.  Narrow-mindedness,  conceit,  stubbornness,  and  in 
fact  pure  psychoses  generally,  are  harder  to  deal  with  than  neuroses 
with  psychopathic  symptoms,  and  require  ascendancy  over  the 
mind  of  the  patient  and  an  ability  to  impose  a  good  psychic  sphere, 
which  makes  the  highest  decree  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  absolutely  indispensable.  The  weak  point  of  this  paper  is 
the  absence  of  indirect  proof  (direct  being  of  course  out  of  the  ques- 
tion) of  the  underlying  assumption  of  positive  regeneration  or 
*'  Ruckbildung  "  of  cell  processes  or  other  Drain  tissue. 

On  Changes  in  the  Nervous  System  after  Amputation  of  Limbs,  with 
Bibliography  and  Recent  Cases.  E.  S.  Reynolds.  Brain,  Jan- 
uary*, 1887. 

The  conclusions  of  this  valuable  and  comprehensive  paper  are  that 
the  numerous  small  fibres  of  the  sciatic  trunk  after  amimtiition  are 
results  of  atroj)hy  and  not  degeneration.  This  is  ascribed  to  disuse 
only,  connection  with  the  trophic  centres  preventing  degenerative 
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(.■hange.  Most  ot  Ihcm  are  ilenifinstraljly  Bensory  and  could  be 
traced  through  tlie  posterior  spiniil  RangUa  to  tho  I'oni,  but  some  ari' 
as  certain [y  motor.  Allerent  impulses  from  jiarlB  removed  are  of 
course  impoesibte,  but  motor  impulses  ovcrAowing  from  thu  cord  to 
stumps,  though  only  to  be  blocked  at  tlie  site  ot  amputation,  are  at 
leiMt  conceivable.  The  small  fibres  caused  by  general  paralysis 
must  be  distinguished  from  Uanvier's  small  filJres  constltutinii;  the 
neuroma  and  occurring  at  the  end  of  the  central  stump  of  a  cut 
nerve.  The  postero-lateral  p'oup  is  not  sensory,  but  motor,  inner- 
vating the  muscles  which  nisintAiu  the  erect  position.  Affection  of 
the  sensory  tracts  reduced  the  siie  of  the  posterior  column  and  horn 
of  the  same  side,  but  Clarke's  columns  were  intact,  their  function 
being,  as  Gaskel  has  almost  conclusively  shown,  the  innervation  of 
the  viscera.  All  shrinking  due  to  amputation  is  compensated  by 
great  widenin^r  of  the  Ivmph  channels  and  slight  increase  of  con- 
nective tissue  in  the  small  bundles. 

Uebtr  Koprottade-Rejlex  Newroai*.  By  Prof.  E.  H.  Kisch,  Berlin. 
Kliu.  Wochenschr.,  April,  1887. 
Neunises  of  the  heart  are  the  most  common  of  the  reflex  neuroses, 
which  the  author  thinks  to  be  due  to  habitual  constipation.  Next 
in  order  of  frequency  follow  hemicrania.  Then  come  sciatica, 
lumbar-abdominal  neiiralgia,  ovaralgia,  and  the  trigeminal  neural^ 
of  Gussenhauer.  The  author  feels  justified  in  designating  these  as 
a  distinct  group  of  neuralgic  affections  due  to  defective  action  ot  in- 
testinal ganglia,  or  in  the  terms  in  which  Nothnagel  summarixed  the 
results  of  his  investigations,  to  "  a  diminution  of  the  automatic  activ- 
ity of  the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  intestines." 

U^erdiepoithmaipkgi*chenBev>eguTiffialorungt!>,.  Eine klinische Studie. 
B.  Greidksbebg.  Arch.  f.  Psychiatrie,  1886,  p.  i:JI. 
This  extended  studv,  with  very  copious  use  ot  the  literature  ot  the 
subject  collected  in  &7  titles  at  the  end,  in  this  new  and  fruitful 
field,  is  too  crowded  with  details  to  be  adequately  reviewed.  The 
main  result  reached  by  the  author,  not  only  from  the  literature  but 
from  careful  study  of  cases,  is  expressed  in  the  following  table  das- 
sifying  post-hemiplegic  movements  : 

(apoplectic,  cramps,  clonic 
intermittent 
muscular  rigidity 
early  —  paralytic,  passive 
late 
exaltation  of  tendon  reflexes 
co-ordinate  movements 

1  reflex,  clonus  I 

I.  or  ot  disseminate  sclerosis       | 
r  constant 
hemichorea  -j  with  intended  movements,  disturb- 
Lance  of  co-ordination  (hemi-ataxia) 
athetosis  J 


Composite 

forms  in  various 
combinations. 
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Un  Cas  de  D4g4nirescenee  psychique  Mriditaire,    Par  Dr.  Jakowlew. 
L'Encephjile,  1887,  No.  2. 

The  term  *'  hereditary  psychic  degeneration*'  is  proposed  as  the 
designation  of  a  new  nosologic  group.  Next  to  heredity,  neuras- 
thenia is  the  cause  of  most  psvcho-neuroses.  The  many  phohias, 
which  since  Kowalewskv*8  wort  in  1885  are  generally  thought  to  be 
at  bottom  identical  and  named  pathophobia,  are  among  the  most 
common  indications  of  hereditary  taint.  The  case,  which  is  de- 
scribed at  length,  is  of  a  prompter  m  a  theatre  aged  thirty-six,  and  is 
of  great  interest  and  carefully  studied,  including  compass  and  electri- 
cal measurements.  The  conclusions  drawn  by  the  author  are  that 
pathophobia,  a  sense  of  being  possessed,  and  impulsive  actions  are 
products  of  the  same  conditions,  and  are  attended  by  terror ;  that 
the  patient  is  fully  aware  of  the  absurdity  of  his  ideas  (which  cir- 
cumstance distinguishes  these  cases  from  similar  phenomena  in 
cases  of  primary  insanity),  and  that  all  these  phenomena  are  con- 
nected with  nervous  weakness. 

Des  IntervnUcs  Lucides,  consid6r68  dans  leur  rapports  avec  la  capa- 
cite  civile  des  alien6s.    E.  Ktcis.    L*Encephale,  No.  2, 1887. 

The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  present  French  legislation  on  the 
relations  between  crime  and  insanity  has  been  recently  pointed  out 
in  an  interesting  series  of  articles  in  Le  Progr^s  Medical  for  the 
current  year,  by  the  magistrate,  A.  Martin,  in  V EncephaU  and  else- 
where. "One  of  the  most  vital  points  for  the  safety  of  society,  as  is 
well  known,  is  the  conception  of  lucid  intervals,  of  which  Dr.  R^s 
distinguishes  three  kinds  —  remission  or  attenuation  of  the  more 
marked  symptoms,  complete  momentary  suspension  of  symptoms, 
and  intermission  or  a  complete  return  to  the  normal  state  between  two 
attacks.  The  distinction  between  remission  and  intermission  is 
especially  insisted  on.  Both  as  to  the  nature  and  duration  of  the 
intervals  French  law  is  inferior  to  that  of  ancient  Rome.  A  perma- 
nent departmental  commission  should  consist  of  a  doctor  and  an 
officially  subordinate  administrator  to  minimize  the  present  diffi- 
culties. 

Diseases  of  Vie  Nervous  System.  Vol.  V  of  A  System  of  Practical 
Medicine  by  American  Authors.  Edited  by  William  Pepper, 
M.  D.,  LL.D.,  assisted  by  Louis  Starr,  M.D.  Philadelphia: 
Lea  Bros,  1886.     pp.  1317. 

This  large  volume  is  made  up  of  contributions  from  twenty-three 
eminent  American  practitioners,  including  Drs.  Robert  Edes,  C.  K. 
Mills,  Weir  Mitchell,  J.  J.  Putnam,  E.  C.  Seguin,  E.  C.  Spitzka, 
Allen  Starr,  and  H.  C.  Wood,  and  contains  nearly  sixty  diagrams. 
The  articles  on  general  semiology,  localization,  mental  diseases, 
hysteria,  hystoro-epilepsy,  catiilepsy,  ecstasy,  and  disorders  of 
speech  are  of  especial  value  for  students  of  psycho-physics.  These 
topics,  as  well  as  many  others  treated  in  this  volume,  have  now 
come  to  be  represented  by  so  voluminous  a  French  or  German  liter- 
ature, that  even  special  students  in  the  neurological  field  are  bewil- 
dered in  seeking  a  serviceable  knowledge  on  these  themes  in  conti- 
nental ))ublicutions  or  clinics.  Such  guidance  this  book  is  intended 
to  afford.  To  specialists,  as  well  as  to  the  general  practitioner,  this 
volume  is  fur  the  best  in  this  field  in  English.  That  there  should 
be  repetitions,  as  well  as  great  inequalities  of  merit  in  the  different 
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parte,  is  not  Burprisinf;  on  the  plan  nilojited.  It  ie  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  such  it  book  iijay  bi^lp  lo  improve  the  qiiahty  anil 
increase  the  amount  of  infltniction  Riven  upon  these  topiiM  in  uur 
medical  schook.  That  but  seven  pa^es,  and  thoBe  not  ubreaut  of  our 
prenent  knowledge,  are  given  t«  jiaordera  of  speceh,  and  that 
nothina;  is  said  of  hypnotism  bhvb  very  incidentally  in  Ibe  ehapturs 
of  I>r,  C'.  K,  Mills  on  hvatero-epilepsy  and  eestasV;  are  defects,  the 
one  in  theexeeutionana  theotlier  in  the  plan  of  this  volume,  which 
we  shall  hope  to  see  remedied  in  a  second  edition,  few  caapters 
will  be  of  greater  value  and  interest  to  iiBychologiste  than  that  on 
Mental  Diseases  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Fotsom,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
specialista  in  New  England,  and  which  is  reprinted  by  itaelf. 


These  Btatiatics  show  a  gradual  increaae  of  insanity,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  aa  measured  by  entrance  to  institutions.  More 
men  than  women  are  afflicted,  and  most  attacks  are  in  June,  and 
least  in  February  and  Seiitember.  The  most  rapid  decrease  is  from 
the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September,  and  tho  most  rapid 
increase  is  from  the  middle  of  February  to  March  and  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  May,  From  September  to  October  considerable  increase 
occurs,  followed  by  a  no  less  considerable  fall  to  Novemlier.  Wo 
cannot  follow  here  the  nine  different  forms  of  mental  alienation  for 
each  seic  which  are  clearly  presented  and  suggestive. 

AU^rtuition  of  Jftiuroiei.  G.  H.  Savage.  Journal  of  Mental  Science, 
January,  1387. 
Not  only  do  different  forms  of  nervous  disorders  appear  in  differ- 
ent members  of  the  same  family,  but  epilepsy,  insanity,  depravity, 
idiocy,  and  snmnamhulism  may  he  represented  in  the  children  of 
the  same  parents.  Headache  often  altemate-s  with  insanity.  Hya- 
teria  alternates  with  various  neuroses ;  epilepsy,  even  asthma,  dis- 
B]ipear8  on  an  outbreak  of  insanity,  Rheumatic  fever  and  insanity 
are  often  associated  alternately,  and  manj-  functional  troubles  are 
relieved  by  bodily  disease,  on  the  principle  designated  in  B  lal« 
German  essoy  as     kinetic  equivalence." 

A  ManualofDittatetofthtNertotitSyttem.  W.  R.  Gowers.  London, 
1880. 
Tlie  introductory  chapter  to  these  two  volumes  distingnishes  four 

Eathological  classes  of  disease.  1,  Coarse  organic  diseases,  such  as 
emorrha);e,  softening  tissue,  etc. ;  2,  structural  disease ;  3,  nutri- 
tional disease,  chorea,  and  general  paralysis,  which  latter  the  author 
judges  so  without  structural  pathology  as  to  belong  in  neither  tho 
first  nor  second  class.  The  chapters  on  general  symptoms  and  on 
electrical  excitability  of  nerves  and  muscles  follow.  Part  first  is 
devoted  to  diseaseso'f  nerves.  In  the  section  on  neuritis  and  morbid 
growths,  sciatica,  to  which  an  entire  chanter  is  given,  is  called  not  a 
neuralgia  but  a  neuritis.  Of  the  flvo  classes  of  multiple  neuritis, 
the  tabetic  form  only  is  provisional,  and  its  relation  to  chronic  alco- 
faoliam  is  undoubted. 
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Zur  diagno$ii»c7ien  Bedentung  df$  Pupillenphdnomfne,  specMl  des  reJUe^ 
iori^chen  Pupillensiarre  bei  OeistMkrankeH.  Dr.  Tiiomhkn.  Churit6 
Annalen,  1886,  p.  339  et  seq. 

On  a  basis  of  observ^ation  of  1700  patients  in  the  insane  depart- 
ment of  the  Charit6,  the  author  concludes  that  most  cases  of  reflex 
pupillary  rigidity  are  paralytic,  and  that  it  is  of  much  importance 
Decause  it  is  sometimes  found  at  a  stage  of  the  disease  wh*?re  other 
symptoms  are  wanting.  Besides  paralysis,  it  also  occrurs  with  aged 
dements,  chronic  alcoholists,  in  cases  of  lues,  or  lesions  of  the  head 
"without  other  symptoms  of  organic  lesion  of  the  lirain,  and  some- 
times, as  with  sane  patients,  with  tabes^  multiple  sclerosis,  imresiii 
of  the  oculomotorius,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  etc. 

PupiUenreckctian  und  ophtTialnwseopischs  Befunde  bei  geUte»krank£n 
Frauen.    Dr.  Siemerling.    Charity  Annalen,  188<i,  p.  IkiJi  et  seq. 

These  results  are  based  on  observation  of  923  cases,  and  |>aralvtic 
dementia  furnishes  by  far  the  greatest  numlajr.  One  interesting 
case  of  hysteric  origin  was  observed,  but  functional  i>sychoses  fur- 
nish but  very  few  cases. 

P»yeho-Therapeutics.  I.  Leslie  Toley,  M.  D.  (Ix>ndon),  Am,  Jour- 
nal of  Insanity,  April,  1887. 

This  writer  believes  that  "in  the  near  future  the  general  praiCtl- 
tioner  will  pay  clojfer  and  more  systematic  niu-uiutu  to  that  ull-iiii- 
portant  branch  of  me^licine — mental  th<'raj>4'iiti<'«."  \\v  will  enter 
into  the  jjatient's  ta*«tet*,  symfKithies,  foibhrs,  and  the  ^Wffvn'Ui  [Hpworu 
and  phases  of  his  mind.  The  i^ers'inal  iniUioht'A*.  and  muhiu^r  of  iUa 
physician,  always  s^>  important,  is  chieflv  n^t  in  ihtvoiis  and  menial 
cases.  Pure  and  lofty  sentiments  are  'fire^-tly  t'^nuimivu  Ut  SnAWy 
health  and  vigor.  Cheerfulness,  art,  liUfrature,  trU*iAtkU\\i,  industry. 
proj:«er  empl'^vment,  religion,  njusi';,  cSiau'/i'.  of  »M«-ntiy,  untA 
weather  and  ^fimate — ^the  infiuem.'4:f  *)i  thew  i«  va*t^  und  is  nKHy  t>/ 
be  recognize<i  more  and  more,  though  by  no  m«-an«  t<>  the  i^iliision 
of  the  Ttuiteria  r/u>diru. 

Obttervaiiohif  v^iih  Fphygni/>graj/h  on  Atylvm  I* at  huh.  hy  'i\  i>. 
ijnEESLJui-h.     Journal  ol  Mental  ^-U^h*A',  J^nguiy,  ii^7. 

^>  far  from  jiihaiihv  bavjjjg  no  j/atiiol'vy,  a*j  J*;  t/fUn  ^uid,  niunia. 
melancboliu.  ej.'iieptif:  mhnnhy,  geji«*fal  jr*l^iijy^i»■,  d^j^^^-uliu,  utui 
iiiil»eciJity  Klaf.»\\  distiju(.n  and  rijLara«.'l*'rJ«ti<-  Mvi^'luy/-,  iMAj/hilny  Oj  ihiu 
oljberver,  iiiuKiJiitioiib  ul  ^Lidj  are  iJiiuUA. 

V Quio-k niojricaiioii   dura  ks  Mu^UjdU$.    j'ar    M.   ^y^^  iiuAm^.    i'^aris. 

Tiie  autliorKtiowh  by  f:oiJviii*rin^  exji<'nui4^iilaJ  denionstrati/^n  that 
tbv  heuilitv  \jt,<\y  Uiukei'  und  «'])uiiiittl*'>  yjit^^L^.  'J  he  t'^^cu:  j>^wejr 
oi  noriuai  uriiicfc  i^  m'jst  cleariy  shown, 

Geit4yral  Pma lynu  vf  tiu  Tumh  tu.      W .  J .  M  i'  x  \sf .     J/.H*doi! ,  Ihki^. 

Tiiih  M.-L'oiir  <rrli»ioii  <»f  th»r  vCifj\^\t*j^t)i'.  i^  i*ow  without  question  the 
l*e+?t  ^»•po^ilo^v  ul  viiu!  i^  k!i«.»v\i)  ol  tiiu-  <iiM;iu>i;  -ilfc  hmWryj  iiteia' 
turt.  hym)»ioiuc> — thai  exisib  iu  Jc/n^lisii. 
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IV.— MISCELLAXEOUS. 

Pklagraphi  of  IJie  ]forfh  AmerUan  Indian:     A  pK 

GAiUticK  Mjilleev,     Fourth  Rei^ort  of  the  Bu 

pp.  1-^250. 

Taken  in  connection  with  the  author's  olaburate  pa^r  onsigtilan- 
niage  among  the  North  American  Indiana,  in  Ihu  liret  volume  at 
these  Reportii,  and  hie  other  papers  in  progress  but  not  yet  pub- 
lished^ Mr.  MnUcry's  work  is  iDuiBpenitaDle  for  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  expression  of  psychic  processes  hy  means  more  primitive 
than  sjieech  and  writing.  These  studies  are  already  so  far  advanced 
thai  types  of  execntion  may  be  expected  to  disclose  data  for  priscau 
liabitat  and  migruUon,  as  within  each  tribal  or  other  system  every 
Indian  draws  each  figure  in  identical  style.  In  this  report  nothing 
is  attempted  but  to  furnish  a  repertory  for  points  on  pictopaphic 
representation  of  ideas.  The  distribution  m  petroglyphs  is  very 
wide,  from  Eastern  Canada  to  California,  and  extends  far  into 
South  America.  Pictopraphs  on  hone,  wood,  skins,  gourda,  and  the 
hiunan  person,  taltootnt;,  the  siguincance  of  colore,  mnemonic 
quipu,  etv.,  are  diseussed  ao  illustraiing  the  evolution  of  pictography. 


Corbusier  which  extends  back  to  1775,  in  which  each  year  is  marked 
b^  a  pictograph  of  some  distinctive  event.  Pictures  of  each  of 
eighty-four  totcmic  personal  names  of  the  OgaUla  roster,  and  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  in  the  Re<I  Cloua  census,  are  given  with 
English  names  appended.  The  symbolism  of  feathers,  differently 
tufted,  notched,  painted ;  mystic  personages,  charms  and  fetishes. 
Shamanism,  mortuary  emhlems,  gravp-|x)st  markingx,  pictngraphs 
illustrating  daily  life,  tribal  history,  individual  biography,  modes  of 
interpretation,  frauds,  and  practical  sng^tiona  to  colfaboratorv,  are 
topics  which  receive  less  attention.  It  is  remarkable  tliat  no  writer 
on  this  subject  has  extended  his  ken  to  take  in  and  to  attempt  to 
co-ordinate  the  verv  different  ami  Independent  work  of  the  few 
chief  writers,  Darwin,  Dclsarte,  Maiitcgaiista,  Clark,  Mullery,  and 
Warner. 

Sat  Waehitum  der  KiiideT.  Prof.  Gad.  Humboldt,  January,  1888. 
After  a  short  account  of  the  special  investigations  on  the  topic  of 
the  growth  of  children  since  Quetelet,  Dr.  Gad  proceeds  to  a  conve- 
nient rfoume  of  the  very  extensive  invesUgAtion  b(^n  in  1882  by 
Jlalliug-Uanseu,  director  of  a  deaf-mute  institute  in  Copenhagen. 
and  now  published  in  instalments.  A  system  of  weighing  and 
measuring,  daily  and  sometimes  several  times  daily,  was  developed 
and  ap_plieil,  not  without  much  expense,  to  130  children  in  a  way 
which  inspirea  much  confidence  in  the  results,  which  are  briefly  as 
follows;  Changes  in  the  weight  of  children  from  nine  to  fifteen 
years  are  subject  to  three  aiuiual  variations,  viz.  a  maximal  period, 
from  August  to  tlie  middle  of  December ;  a  middle  period,  from  the 
middle  of  December  to  April ;  a  minimal  period  of  thr^e  months, 
from  the  end  of  April  to  July.  During  the  first  period  the  increaao 
of  weight  is  three  times  as  great  its  in  the  second,  and  all  that  is 
gained  in  the  second  is  lost  in  the  third  period.  There  are  three 
periods  also  of  growth  in  height,  vie.  the  minimal,  from  August  to 
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the  end  of  Xoyember  ;  the  middle,  lasting  to  the  end  of  March  ;  and 
the  maximal,  from  the  last  of  March  to  the  middle  of  August.  The 
daily  growth  in  height  is  twice  as  great  in  the  middle  as  in  the  min- 
imal period,  and  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  in  the  maximal  as  in 
the  minimal  period.  Thus  the  growth  perioii  extends  from  the  end 
of  March  to  December,  and  falls  into  two  parts — first,  the  maximal 
period  of  height  and  then  that  of  weight.  Thus  the  minimal  period 
of  weight  falls  in  the  maximal  period  of  height  and  ac€  versa.  In- 
crease of  weight  grows  suddenly  from  a  minimum  to  a  maximum 
and  then  slowly  declines,  while  increase  of  height  comes  on  slowly 
and  declines  suddenly.  In  the  maximal  period  of  increasing 
height,  growth  in  thickness  is  at  its  minimum,  and  conversely.  Ho 
then  infers  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  periods  of  growth  in 
both  height  and  weight  should  fall  for  school  children  in  the 
summer  vaction.  Besides  these  annual  phases,  these  studies  reyeal 
growth  periods  of  25  and  also  of  75  days.  Whether  these  are  due 
to  local  meteorological  conditions,  as  'sun-rotation  periods  of  27 
days,  which  Mallin^-Hansen  calls  growth  energy,  is  not  clear.  The 
history  of  daily  variations,  especially  in  height,  due  in  part  to  com- 
pression of  cartilages  and  loss  of  efasticity  of  the  arch  of  the  foot 
caused  by  standing,  and  the  converse  effects  of  rest,  is  given  with 
great  detail  for  every  hour  of  school  life,  and  is  full  of  interest. 
The  author  believes  lie  has  only  obtaine<l  a  very  inadequate  glimpse 
of  a  wide  and  rich  field  of  research. 

Le  Surmenage  Seolaire.     Par  Cii.  Ffeiifi.     Le  Progr^  Medical,  Febru- 
ar>'  5,  1887. 

The  writer  starts  with  the  dictum  of  Spencer  that  the  first  condi- 
tion of  national  prosperity  is  that  the  nation  be  formed  of  good 
animals.  Sedentary  life  and  intellectual  work  have  always  tended 
to  become  unnatural.  Tisnot,  in  his  acute  work  on  the  liealth  of 
men  of  letters,  written  in  the  last  century,  and  Reveille- Parise,  in 
his  l>ook  on  the  physiology  nf  men  devoted  to  mental  work,  Rous- 
seau, and  more  recently  La<rneaii  and  Diijardin-Beauinetz,  have 
directed  public  attention,  with  increasing  explicit ness,  to  the  dan- 
gers of  sedentary  mental  work,  which  are  :  I.  Those  due  to  unfit 
places.  The  site  is  often  badly  chosen.  If  the  rooms  are  small 
there  is  mor^  danger  of  contagi(>us  affections  ;  insufiici^uit  air  gradu- 
ally impoverishes  tlie  bhxxl,  and  anaemia,  chlorosis,  depression, 
brfng  receptivity  to  all  morbific  infiuences.  II.  Haste  in  eatinjr, 
bad  cooking,  and  foo<l  unscientifically  chosen,  cause  defective  nutri- 
tion of  some  parts  or  organs  of  the  body.  III.  Clothing  is  often  un- 
I)e<lagogic  in  form  or  thickness.  Because  of  the  j)roportion  of  sur- 
face to  mass  of  body,  chiMren,  it  is  known,  los<;  n;latively  more 
heat  than  a«lnlts,  and  it  is  often  forgott«»n  that  clothing  is  to  an 
extent  a  caloric  e^juivalent  of  heat,  and  that  brain-workers  need  to 
dress  wanner  than  muscle-workers.  IV.  Insufiicient  exercise 
brinjrs  con>tipation,  then  slow  blood  and  nutrition  so  ill  adaj>ted  to 
growth  that  even  the  teeth  are  starved  into  bad  <levelopinent  and 
piles  and  incipient  sexual  weaknesses  a]>|K*ar.  V.  Excessive  labor 
IS  laid  on  the  eves  and  sometimes  the  fingers.  VI.  Ba<l  attitudes. 
The  race  has  hanllv  had  time  to  adapt  itself  to  sedentary  intellectual 
life.  Lying  on  the  back  is  particularly  favorable  to  brain  circula- 
tion. According  to  elal>orate  statistics  by  Guillauir''  •ntaaa 
of  girls  and  bovs  who  are  more  or  less  deforn 
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forty-one  and  eighteen  reBpectively.  Besides  three  distinct  species  of 
lateral  curvature,  bU  largely  duo  to  unhyuienii-  attitudes  in  writing, 
other  thoracic  deformities  are  induced,  the  effect  of  all  of  which  is 
to  reduce  the  vigor  of  reepi ration.,  circulation,  and  impair  nutrition 
and  growth.  VII,  Vicious  habits.  Prolonged  sitting  favors  pelvic 
congestion  and  local  irritation,  Btrongl^  inclining  to  masturbation, 
to  ■wliich  the  mental  anomalies  of  deteriorotion  strongly  prediapose 
our  degenerate  youth.  Since  Tigsot  (L'onanisme :  (Euvres,  T.  1), 
many  psychic  and  somatic  troubles  have  been  attributed  in  form  to 
secret  vice.  The  result  ia  general  exhaustion,  causine  troubles  of 
nutrition,  circulation,  memory,  and  depression,  irritability,  fluctua- 
tions of  mood,  etc.  VIII.  Excessive  mental  labor.  Aloreau's 
"irritable  diathesis"  seems  increasingly  often  caused  among  those 
striving  to  acquire  culture  in  the  lower  clflases,  and  the  somewhat 
greater  liability  to  this  form  of  degeneration  among  the  upper 
classes  is  due  to  heredity.  In  general,  snbjectivo  sensations  are 
more  vivid  in  fatigue.  Nervous  exhaustion  tends  to  depression, 
which  precedes  most  vesaniae.  In  line,  all  these  causes  together 
are  tending  to  that  form  of  degeneracy  which  ia  incapable  of  pro- 
ductive effort. 

The  ChUdren.    How  to  Stiidg  them.    By  Francis   Warser,  Bf.  D. 

London,  1887.  pp.  80. 
These  lectures,  given  to  tlie  Froehel  Society,  are  especially  de- 
voted to  ways  of  obKervins  nutrition,  eyesight,  facial  expression, 
gesture,  and  posture.  The  lunctionsof  the  arm.  hand,  and  spine  are 
especially  to  be  scrutinized,  and  points  to  be  observed  during  sleep 
are  enumerated.  8ome  of  the  cuts  and  conclusions  of  the  author  s 
work  on  physical  expression,  described  in  our  last  number,  are 
reproduced. 


ern  Live 

1887. 
This  rare  and  often  vain1y-«ought  handbook,  privately  printed  in 
1S3S  and  sold  at  a  high  price  as  the  revelation  of  a  valuable  secret 
first  discovered  by  the  author  in  1S14  and  perfected  during  twenty 
subsequent  years,  is  here  for  the  first  time  accessible  to  the  general 
reader.  The  author  wa^  at  iirst  a  teacher  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
modern  languages,  who  later  acquired  a  fortune  by  tbisart  of  taming 
wild  horses  freshly  caught  from  the  plains  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  in 
from  two  or  three  to  six  or  eight,  or  in  rare  cases  twelve  or  even  sixteen 
hours,  all  without  the  least  violence.  The  lamer  approached  the 
horse  which  had  been  driven,  led,  or  dragged  with  the  lasso  into  a 
small  enclosure.  The  animal  first  turned  his  tail  to  the  trainer,  but 
in  fifteen  minutes  orhalf  an  hour  turned  about.  By  motions  so  slow 
as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  the  hand  was  extended  and  the  man 
approached,  sto])ping  instantly  at  the  faintest  sign  of  tl inching  or 
fear.  At  length  tlie  nose  could  be  touched  and  tapped  or  patted  bv 
very  alight  but  rapid  movement.  Inch  by  inch  this  "gentling" 
process  proceeded  to  the  neck,  body,  fore  and  hind  legs,  to  the  feet, 
tail,  ears,  etc.,  till  the  horse  had  been  handled  all  over.  All  animals 
have  much  vleasure  in  dermal  sensations,  for  the  sake  of  which 
they  will  eniiure  more  and  more  sudden  and  violent  aural  and  opti- 
cal seDsations,  and  these  are  the  best  means  of  removing  fear,  which 
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is  the  only  feeling  a  confined  animal  has  for  man — these  are  his 
fundamental  principles.  An  animal  that  rushes  toward  a  man  and 
would  kill  him  if  he  fled  or  showed  signs  of  fright,  will  always  stop 
a  few  feet  from  a  man  who  remains  motionless,  if  there  is  no  dis- 
tracting object,  so  that  the  attention  of  the  animal  is  fixed  on  no 
moving  or  sounding  thing  whatever  save  the  trainer.  As  there  are 
irregular  verbs  and  nouns  that  do  not  fall  under  the  paradigms,  so 
he  sai^s  there  are  exceptional  horses,  but  none  he  thinks  which 
variations  of  this  method  will  not  subdue.  The  secret,  he  argues,  is 
the  moral  one  of  gradualness,  gentleness  and  perseverance,  and 
inspiring  confidence,  and  all  drugs,  smells,  violence,  or  magnetism  are 
methods  of  quacks  ignorant  of  the  true  psychic  nature  of  the  horse. 
Very  interesting  are  the  details  of  '* gentling"  a  wild  boar  of  great 
ferocity,  freshly  captured  and  uninjured,  which  could  at  firS  be 
only  gradually  toucned  with  a  stick  through  the  bars  of  a  pen,  and 
of  a  freshly  caught  adult  deer,  both  of  which  were  so  tamed  in  a 
single  day  as  to  eat  out  of  doors  and  in  public  from  his  hand.  Many 
certificates  from  military  and  civil  officers  of  highest  rank  cenified 
to  the  marvels  of  his  art  and  the  permanence  of  his  results.  The 
book  is  written  in  an  accurate  and  naive  way,  with  incidental  allu- 
sions to  learning  and  educational  art,  which  gives  it,  though  in 
slight  degree,  something  of  the  charm  of  Isaac  Walton,  or  White  of 
Selbourne.  This  seems  another  illustration  of  the  law  that  verv 
great  changes  of  impressions,  whether  of  preasure,  heat,  or  cold, 
can  be  accomplished  without  consciousness  if  they  are  sufficiently 
gradual — a  law  of  wide  range  and  great  utility  in  education. 

Le  Leggi  statutiiscTie  del  Suicidio  secondo  gli  ultimi  Doeumenli.     Mor- 
SELLi.     Milano. 

This  work  is  a  continuation  of  the  author's  treatise  on  the  same 
subject  published  in  1879,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  illustrations 
of  the  exact  methods  of  the  anthropological  school  of  nsychology. 
The  regularity  of  increase  of  the  number  of  suicides,  wnich  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  best  arguments  for  the  doctrine  of  dctcnninism, 
is  much  greater  than  the  increase  of  population.  Thr  larger  the 
town  the  greater  the  annual  increase.  The  v<'arly  variations  de- 
pend on  cosmic,  social,  meteoric,  and  ocononiic  chanp's.  The  two 
zones  of  greatest  frequency  of  suicide  are  the  centre  of  the  < Herman 
population  and  Northern  France.  From  tht'Hr  in  all  d inactions  tlie 
frequency  of  suicide  decreases  like  waves  from  a  stone  thrown  in 
the  water.  This  geographical  scheme  rejx'atM  ilsrlf  on  a  smaller 
scale  for  other  smaller  centres,  tlut  \iw\\\  cilirs  <'xhil>iting,  of 
course,  the  largest  percentage^  these  hitter  and  raci*  hring  the  chief 
factors.  Like  outbreaks  of  insanity  and  crinii',  Miii<'ldi»M  inrnMiso 
during  months  of  increasing  temperatun*.  Hprinvr,  sMinnH'r,  winter, 
fall,  is  the  series  which  n*f»reH<'ntM  dcrTiMminjr  nnndMTM  of  snirideM, 
June  bein^  the  month  of  most  and  I)rciMnh»T  of  IjmimI.  frrquence. 
Suicides  increase  with  cnltnn*  and  rivili/ulion,  In  Ihilv  about 
twice  as  many  suicides  occur  in  (titii's  an  in  thi'  muntry.  'I'h<i  statij 
of  religious  consciousneHs  has  a^rnMit  inlhiiMH'mn  lh««  tiMwhMM'y  tosul- 
cide,  which  is  strongt^st  amon^r  rroliwljinht ;  Ihm  follow  Cat  hollcM, 
Jews,  Mahomedans,  f(fiiKh-worMhi|.|M'»n,  In  iliMnMiwlnjjr  H«'rl«*H.  Men 
are  about  four  times  as  likely  to  coininil  niiiride  an  women,  hut  tito 
percentage  of  women  to  men  in  i/r«'iilei  in  njiiJiiK  and  Huniintir.  ttnd 
of  men  to  women  in  fall  and  winti-r.     VawU  raee  and  natioUf  IIP^ 
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ever,  has  iUown  distinctive  pecaiiarities  in  this  regard.  Liability 
to  suicide  increases  regularlj  with  age,  and  reaches  ila  maximum  bjr 
women  earlier  than  hy  men,  being  ^eat  for  both  about  the  invola- 
tion  period.  Unmarried  life,  especially  the  state  of  widows,  wid- 
owers, and  divorce,  favors  suicide,  family  life  tending  stronglv 
against  it,  and  widbwera  are  more  exposed  to  it  than  widows.  Chil- 
dren are  one  of  the  greatest  protections,  especially  for  women.  The 
well-to-do  classes  are  more  exposed  than  the  poor.  Among  voca- 
tions, soldiers,  and  most  the  older  subordinate  officers,  exhibit  the 
highest  percentage.  The  means  of  suicide  vary  regularly  with  the 
season  01  the  year,  race,  climate,  and  culture.  In  Russia,  Norway, 
and  Prussia,  banging  is  decreasing  and  drowning  increases,  in 
Denmark;  Belgium,  Holland,  and  France,  the  reverse  tendency  is 
exhibited.  Death  by  firearms  is  steadily  increasing ;  by  charcoal 
fumes  decreases  in  France  and  increases  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
especially  in  ^eat  cities.  In  northern  lands  hanging  is  the  mode  of 
death  in  three-fourths  of  all  cases,  while  in  the  south  drowning  is 
more  the  fashion,  Italians  often  precipitate  themseivee  from  preci- 
pices, and  Anglo-Saxons  often  stau  themselves.  More  painful  and 
uncertain  modes  of  death  are  rapidly  declining.  In  Italy  men 
choose  firearms,  women  drowning.  In  Austria  men  prefer  hanging. 
Unmarried  women  and  servants  prefer  poisoning,  and  in  each  land 
each  age  has  its  preferred  mode  of  death.  Suicide  is  largely  an 
index  of  social  misery,  and  corrective  influences  are  to  be  sought 
partly  in  the  reform  of  popular  concepts  bv  pbiloeophere  and  mor- 
alists, but  also  in  a  social  reform  which  shall  establish  a  better  equi- 
librium between  individual  needs  and  the  possibilities  of  social 
development. 

L'AnomaUt  du,  Criming.  R.  Gahofalo.  Rev.  Pbilos.,  March.  1887, 
There  is  a  class  of  criminals  who  have  psychic  and  often  anatom- 
ical anomalies,  not  so  much  pathological  as  degenerative  or  r^res- 
sive  and  even  atypic  in  character.  Some  have  traces  of  arrested 
moral  development,  although  their  faculty  of  ideation  is  normal. 
Others  have  instincta  comparable  to  those  of  children  or  savages, 
are  deprived  of  all  altruistic  sentiments,  and  act  only  under  the 
empire  of  their  own  desires.  These  anomalies  are  absolutely  con- 
genital, and  not  produced  by  social  or  other  environment,  so  that 
society  has  no  dutv  to  them  whatever  hut  to  repress  them.  These 
are  totally  incapable  of  adaptation,  and  represent  a  source  of  con- 
tinued danger  to  every  memoer  of  society. 

Le  DUil  Naturtl.  R.  Garopalo.  Rev.  ScientiSque,  January,  1887. 
What  among  the  crimes  of  our  day  have  always  in  all  times  and 
plat^ea  been  considered  punishable?  These  acts  are  natural  crime, 
judged  from  the  sociological  standpoint,  and  are  opposed  to  the  aver- 
age moral  sense  of  the  entire  community,  (mm  which  laws  and 
ethical  systems  and  commercial  ideas  of  right  spring.  There  can 
be  no  exhaustive  and  de&nite  catalogue  of  such  acts  made  out,  but 
it  can  only  be  concluded  that  all  crimes  are  violations  of  one  of  the 
two  great  altruistic  sentiment*.  The  first  is  pity,  sympathy,  or 
humanity,  and  includes  now  defamation,  assault,  injurv  to  the  phys- 
ical or  moral  health  of  children,  etc. ;  and  the  second  is  the  senti- 
ment of  honesty,  including  also  a  long  list  of  8i>ecial  crimes,  such  as 
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theft,  incendiarism,  plagiarism,  false  testimony,  etc.  This  does  not 
include  acts  against  tne  state,  which  vary  with  the  particular  condi- 
tions of  nations.  These  sentiments  are  the  substratum  of  all  mor- 
ality, and  their  absence,  which  is  as  much  an  abnormality  as  the 
privation  of  a  limb  or  physical  function,  constitutes  two  distinct 
types  of  mental  alienation. 


I.— EDUCATIONAL. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  recently,  in  th^  State  Normal  School 
at  Worceater,  Mass.,  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  ordinary  etudy  of 
psychology,  as  well  as  to  render  that  atudy  more  objective  and 
more  tiaeful  to  students,  by  making  the  eystematic  observation  of 
children  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  school.  The  object  in 
twofold :  first,  to  put  the  students  <aa  prospective  teachers)  into 
closer  and  better  relations  to  children  ;  and  secondly,  to  gather  a 
store  of  well  ascertained  fauts  wherewith  in  time  to  increase  and  rec- 
tify our  present  unsatisfactory  knowledge  of  child-nature.  The  mode 
of  procedure,  hitherto,  is  somewhat  oh  follows :  First,  the  aim  and 
methods  of  the  study  are  carefully  explained  to  the  students  at  the 
beginning  of  their  second  half-year  in  the  school ;  they  then  im- 
prove such  opportunities  as  thev  have  or  can  find — at  home,  in  the 
street,  in  the  families  of  neigh^rs  and  friends — of  noticing  with 
care  and  minuteness  the  spontaneous  and  unconstrained  activities, 
bodily  and  mental,  of  children  of  all  ages — at  play,  at  study,  at 
work,  in  conversation  and  intercourse  with  each  other  and  with 
adults,  in  all  situations,  relations,  and  moods.  Then,  at  the  earlieat 
convenient  moment,  careful  and  concise  record  is  mode,  on  blanks 
provided  for  the  purpose,  of  the  facts  observed,  these  beine  kept  as 
free  as  possible  from  any  reflections  or  inferences  of  the  observers. 


nality,  age,  and  the  length  of  time  between  making  the 
observation  and  recoraing  it.  Different  tints  of  paper  are  used  us  an 
aid  to  classification;  for  example,  white  for  ordinary  personal  ob- 
servations, cherry-tint  for  hearsay  or  second-band  facts,  canary-tint 
for  reminiscences  of  the  recorder's  own  childhood,  chocol ale-tint 
for  observations  continued  without  break  for  a  certain  specified 
leneth  of  time,  and  so  on. 

The  number  of  observations  recorded  varies,  of  course,  from 
week  to  week  with  the  opportunities  that  present  themselves, 
but  a  rough  average  would  be  not  far  from  two  a  week  for 
each  pupil.  During  the  two  years  that  the  experiment  has 
been  in  progress  in  its  present  shape,  somewhat  more  than  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  records  have  been  made,  and  these  have 
been  carefully  classified  by  subjects  and  preserved  for  reference. 
Many  of  them,  from  lack  of  skill  or  judgment  in  the  observer,  have 
little  value  apart  from  the  wholesome  endeavor  that  made  them, 
but  a  considerable  proportion  are  of  permanent  interest  and  signifi- 
cance to  any  student  of  child-nature.  Taken  aa  a  whole,  they 
already  form  a  body  of  facts  not  lo  be  found  elsewhere,  and  the 
practice  by  which  their  volume  is  continually  increased  also  im- 
proves their  quality.  Thev  relat«  chiefly  to  the  knowledge  and 
Ignorance  and  errors  found  in  children  of  different  ages ;  to  their 
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instincts,  as  manifested  in  play  and  in  voluntary  occupations ;  to 
the  abilities  of  children  in  various  directions^  as  shown  in  drawing, 
mechanical  construction,  hunting  and  training  animals,  lottor* 
writing,  rhyming,  story-telling,  etc. ;  to  their  feelings  (hundreds  of 
records  covering  a  very  wide  field),  memory,  imaffination^  attention, 
moral  sense,  idiosyncrasies,  etc.,  and  are  classified  according  to  such 
rubrics. 

In  addition,  considerable  information  has  been  collected  bearing 
upon  the  treatment  of  children  (injurious  or  otherwise)  by  adults- 
parents,  teachers,  nurses,  grown-up  brothers  and  sisters,  etc.,  and 
also  upon  the  kinds  of  literature,  stories,  pictures,  songs,  and  the 
like,  tnat  children  enjoy  most  and  remember  longest.  As  to  the 
good  effect,  as  training,  of  these  observations  upon  those  who  make 
and  record  them  there  can  be  no  question  whatever.  The  students 
soon  become  noticeably  more  interested  in  children  and  tln'ir  ways, 
and  more  skilful  in  dealing  with  them,  while  certain  individuals 
acquire  much  tact  and  ingenuity  in  following  out  the  more  compli- 
cated and  obscure  processes  of  child-life.  Moreover,  they  get  some 
good  practice  in  right  methods  of  observation  and  investigation  gen- 
erally, learning  in  some  measure  the  caution,  discrimination,  and 
veracity  required  in  studying  nature.  The  exercise,  as  a  wnole, 
stimulates  and  quickens.  Students  do  not  find  it  a  dull  task.  They 
have  to  be  restrained,  or  thev  would  have  given  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  their  time  to  it.  !^inally,  graduates  who  have  had  a  year 
or  two  of  this  training  before  going  out  to  teach,  manifestly  take 
more  pleasure  and  are  more  successful  in  their  work  in  conH4;qnence. 
They  frequently  fill  long  letters  with  accounts  of  the  interesting 
traits  they  discover  in  their  pu))ils,  and  it  is  easy  U)  w*e  that  their 
attitude  towards  exceptional  and  troublesome  children  is  oft4!n 
marked  by  unusual  intelligence  and  sympathy. 

How  radical  a  modification  of  methmls  of  teaching  {mychology  if 
here  involved  is  evident.  The  **  natural  *'  methml,  wTiicli  has  slowly 
reconstructed  modes  of  teaching  all  other  subjects  during  the  last 
century,  has  at  last  reached  the  science  of  man.  This  is  the  field 
work  of  psychology.  The  following  commencement  essays  of  gra^l- 
nates  last  summer  were  based  entirely  on  thcM;  studies:  Kals<fTirKid 
in  Children,  Likes  and  Dislikes  of  Children,  The  I^aughter  of  Chil- 
dren, What  the  Sch^K;!  Child  Thinks  Of,  How  a  Child  lUtuHittm, 
Plays  of  Children,  Sui>erHtitions  of  Children,  Ktudy  of  a  Child.  A 
brief  digest  and  tabulation  of  n^ults  of  the  al^^ve  rec^^rds,  which  ar© 
not  without  s^-ientific  value,  will  afif><;ar  in  the  Journal  laUfr.  (irasti 
cre<lit  is  due  to  Principal  Uuks^^II  for  the  skill  with  which  he  htm 
organized  this  hignifi^^ant  new  dej^urture. 

Several  ver>'  recent  investigations  show  that  s//rrje  children  \tutk 
the  jMjyff^r  t/>di«itinjfuiMh  >»ha/Je«of  wtmA^  UaIi  vowel  and  c^tuwmsini, 
and  henr-e  are  ';aj/able  of  '^uitir  a  ran'/*',  of  dij*t//rt»on  of  s^^unds.  'Ill in 
doe«  not  i¥tt:in  d'j':.  at  i*:ixhi  in  v^rne  caMrH,  U/  iUiU'j^tv*i  h<^ring,  an4 
hen',e  th*-  x^-nn  *  K/'jf;d  bDndne**?', "  more  often  wnfi'i,  or  **  tifril/r« 
deafnf-w/'  vi*i>;h  Pro?'->*//r  J,  l^z^'^iUU;  ffOj^/<r*j«*.  ai^  more  afA,  Vr*/tu 
the  marjy  ;,.'.*♦  r at. o;,*  of  the  de'^r'-t  citij/j  it  would  apfM^r  that 
defe'-tjv'f  'Tarrvjj.;;  jy/iA'rr  of  WTii*/ry  h'^*t  njuch  t// do  with  it.  Thin 
se^rij-i  V/  Vr  ',:.*:  ':i4  -JMr  of  the  ^Tfrat  dJJf<-r<rn''>:  \f*iX%^iU  <:hMr*!U  la 
]*raT:/.:,'j  \o  ••::>;  'y-A^K*',  jvh«rf,'/j;.*rf.ja  j.e>«rd  f'Jier  ^vAy  xUaiU  tUar 
hjiv*r  ;.':-*  r^r'^;-.*'/;,  >ot  a  fe*  o5  the  \rn,u*iiortti:iX'uAm  %tA  muUU 
atJoijL*  f/.  ifto:c»!  r*r;yjrjr/i  wouid  utJuk*:  ez<;eJJ*?iit  n^t/zck  III  tni4«  for 
low  rxiL^i^j-k  at*  ihfrv  ^^jus^'i. 


Dr.  W-  Camerer,  whose  long  experimental  studiee  on  tbe  sense  of 
taste,  with  his  wife,  are  of  each  high  significance,  now  reportB 
(Zeitsch.  r.  Biolog.,  Heft  2,  1887)  a  careful  study  of  two  jreara' 
duration  on  (be  metabolisms  of  five  children  between  the  a.gea  of 
seven  and  seventeen.  Ihiring  this  period  their  food  was  obaerved 
and  within  wide  limits  regulated,  tbeir  weight  and  growth  recorded, 
excretion  and  even  insensible  perspiration  recislered  at  intervals. 
The  results  are  too  extended  for  report  here,  but  the  role  of  indi- 
vidual differences,  especially  of  sex,  tbe  range  of  individual 
Bcniiarity  in  distribution  of  excretive  function  Detween  bowels, 
dneys,  and  skiu,  is  surprisingly  great. 

c  educational  address  was  given  before  the 

.     ___ February  16,  18ST  (Berlin,    klin.  Wochen- 

.,  Mardi  7, 1887),  by  Dr.  Genrmann,  on  "  Insufficiency  of  the 
nuiselcs  of  the  trunk."  Tbe  cause  may  be  due  to  tbe  muscles  them- 
selves, or  be  reflex,  perhaps  from  Intestines,  womb,  et«.,  and  may 
be  ^Doral  or  local.    The  position  in  sleep  is  of  great  importance  for 

fiving  physiological  posture.  The  results  of  defect  are  scoliosis, 
ilaterally  asymmetrical  growth,  wandering  liver,  sinkine  kidneys, 
falling  womb,  too  feeble  action  of  one  or  both  lungs  and  reauhing 
fluxions,  and  irregularity  and  disease  of  the  heart. 

A  most  instructive  case  of  hereditary  juvenile  degeneration  is 
described  by  Mabille  and  Ramadier (Ann'ales  M6d.-psycho1og.,  May, 
1887).  A  boy  whose  neurotic  parents  felt  schooling  to  be  the  chief 
end  of  life  was  isolated  that  he  might  learn  more  and  quicker. 
Although  industrious  and  ready  of  apprehension,  he  grew  gloomy 
as  adolescence  approached.  At  eleven  he  was  placed  in  a  school 
where  bis  reserved  ways  excited  derision,  which  led  to  delusions  of 


persecution.  All  acts  in  his  environment  had  reference  t. 
Gradually  mystic,  erotic  and  demonic  hallucinations  developed, 
which  were,  however,  mitigated  by  an  operation  for  phimosis. 
Zoophobia  was  so  intense  that  the  sight  of  hens,  cats,  etc.,  caused 

Sailor,  tremor,  etc.     All  these  symptoms  soon    ended  in  rapid 
ementia. 

Dr.  A.  Stewart's  recent  book  on  "  Our  Temperaments,  their  Study 
and  their  Teaching,"  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  revival  of 
the  theory  of  temperaments  on  a  more  scientific  basis  as  the  doc- 
Irines  of  phrenology  decline.  His  book  is  designed  as  a  practical 
guide,  is  very  rich  in  literary  illustrations,  and  tabulates  the 
physical  and  mental  character] atica  of  the  four  pnre  tempenunenta. 
The  latter  are  considered  as  valid  only  to  civilized,  and  chiefly  for 
British  races.  The  book  is  richly  illustrated.  The  scientific  plane 
of  tbe  book  is  about  like  that  of  Mant^acza's  recent  work  on 
physiognomy  and  gesture.  This,  considering  the  obscure  nature  of 
the  subject,  is  high  praise. 

A  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  has  carefuliv  counted  the  words  used  by 
deaf-mutes  per  day,  and  finds  that,  making  allowance  for  abbrevi- 
ations, scarcely  more  than  a  thousand  are  used,  which  is  probably 
very  far  below  those  used  by  normal  children. 
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after  consciousness  was  regained.  Often  all  that  preceded  the  acci- 
dent by  a  few  moments,  hours,  days,  weeks,  or  even  more,  was 
permanently  lost  from  memory.  In  one  case  at  least,  as  perfectly 
normal  health  was  slowly  restored,  memory  of  events  came  aown  to  a 
point  of  time  nearer  and  nearer  the  instant  of  the  accident.  In  some 
cases  there  seems  to  have  been  some  proportion  between  the  length 
of  the  period  of  unconsciousness  and  the  memoi-y-blank  before  it. 
One  writer  thinks  the  memory  is  more  likely  to  come  down  to  the 
instant  of  injury  if  the  latter  deeply  involves  the  senses,  especially 
sight. 

M.  Ribot  contributes  to  the  October  and  November  issues  of  his 
Revue  PhUoaophique  a  very  convenient  summary  of  the  scientific 
doctrine  of  attention.  M.  Ribot  brings  into  prominence  the  distinc- 
tion between  spontaneous  and  voluntary  attention.  The  former  is 
guided  bv  natural  interest,  bjr  the  most  impressive  sensations,  and  is 
well  marked  in  children  and  in  animals.  The  latter  is  a  product  of 
civilization  and  is  an  artificial  process.  Attention  in  any  form  is  an 
unnatural  state.  It  is  a  monoideism^  while  the  nature  of  thought 
consists  in  a  constant  change.  Attention  is  based  upon  emotion,  and 
its  genesis  must  be  connected  with  role  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  the 
struggle  for  life.  The  method  of  inducing  voluntary  attention  is  by 
appealing  to  emotional  motives,  by  substituting  a  mediate  unattrac- 
tive good  for  an  immediate  attractive  one.  M.  Ribot  also  enrolls 
himself  amongst  those  who  regard  motion  as  the  essence  ol  attention. 
Without  motion  thought  is  impossible,  and  all  thought  is  initial 
action.  J.  J. 

Mme.  Clemence  Royer  contributes  a  very  interesting  article  upon 
the  notions  of  number  in  animals  te  the  Revue  Seientifiqus  of 
November  19.  Her  main  thesis  is  that  animals  have  a  good  sense 
for  forms  and  sizes  of  groups  of  objects,  but  that  real  counting  is  very 
limited,  and  the  idea  of  "  three,"  for  example,  as  an  abstract  numer- 
ical notion  is  beyond  their  mental  horizon.  The  trained  dog  does 
not  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  numbers  that  he  pretends  to  add, 
but  regards  them  merely  as  an  artificial  means  of  gaining  his  master's 
approval ;  just  as  Sir  John  Lubbock's  dog  regards  the  labels  that  he 
brings  when  he  wants  something  to  eat  or  to  go  out.  Animals  are 
good  geometers  but  poor  arithmeticians.  Geometrical  notions  are 
the  more  elementary  of  the  two,  and  it  is  a  product  of  civilization 
that  has  led  us  to  substitute  number  for  measure ;  te  count  instead 
of  estimating  "  bunchwise,"  as  do  the  uncivilized.  Number  is  a  per- 
ception to  animals ;  it  is  an  idea  to  us.  J.  J. 


II.— EXPERIMENTAL. 

E.  Fischer  and  F.  Penzoldt  report  a  study  of  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  sense  of  smell  (Liebig's  Annalen,  Bd.  231,  1,  s.  13D  as  follows : 
In  an  empty  room  of  230  cubic  metres  content,  a  weigned  quantity 
of  su]).stance  dissolved  in  alcohol  was  sprinkled  by  a  simple  atomizing 
apparatus.  Tlie  air  of  the  room  was  mixed  with  a  great  fan  for  ten 
minutes,  and  the  subject  whose  sense  was  to  be  tested  was  called  in. 
The  most  striking  result  was  that  mercaptan  was  perceived*  in 
vohiniotric  proportion  to  air  of  one  to  fifty  thousand  million.  Assum- 
ing 50  cubic  cm.  of   air  to  be  inhaled,  so  small  a  quantity  as 


46  000  000  "1'"'?'^*'' of  mercaptan  IB  perceived.  According  loKirch- 
hoffandBunflen,  it  requires  j-tqqqqs  milligram  of  soda  to  be  per- 
ceived in  the  spectroscope. 

Dr.  Fauvelle  thinks  that  there  ie  an  inverse  ratio  between  emell 
and  Bight.  In  some  forms  of  life  the  olfactory  organ  precedes 
all  other  part*  of  the  bod^  and  becomes  very  mobile.     Estreme 

erominenee  of  the  naso-Iubial  organ  not  onlv  limits  the  field  of  vision, 
lit  in  Bomc  way  is  unfavorable  to  the  highest  development  of  the 
visual  function'  As  the  eyes  acquire  parallel  axes  and  reach  their 
highest  perfection,  the  noee  retires  from  it5  prominence  in  position 
and  function.     This  may  be  true  also  of  individuala  and  races. 

Wendenski  and  Professor  Henry  P.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  by 
di&erent  methods  believed  they  had  proved  that,  exceptionally  to 
the  general  law  that  every  tissue  is  fatigued  by  work,  the  nerve  libre 
in  a  nerve-muscle  preparation  was  not  exhausted  by  very  long  (con- 
tinued activity,  and  concluded  that  its  function  was  approximately 
analogous  to  that  of  a  metallic  conductor.  Professor  Alex.  HerifiD 
(Arch,  des  Sciences  phys.  et  natur.,  September,  1887)  thinks  he  has 
proven  conversely  tnat  when  the  musele  ceases  to  react  to  the 
stimulus  of  a  prolonged  tetanizing  current  its  nerve  is  fatigued, 
while  the  peripheral  end  apparatus  can  continue  to  functionate. 

Dr.  J.  M.  L.  Marique'B  IheBin,  entitled  Eeehtreha  ej^perinunlalti  lur 
It  Mieanitmt  dt  Fonctioniiemeni  d6i  Centru  pij/cko-TnoUur  du  Certeau, 
though  presented  in  1SS5,  deBerves  mention  here  for  its  admirable 
aummnry  of  researches  on  the  excito-uiotor  area  and  sensory 
centres  of  the  cortex  since  1870,  and  also  for  his  novel  metliod  of 
experimentation,  which,  however,  itself  needs  further  study.  He 
attempted  to  isolate  the  motor  centres  for  limbs  in  the  dog  from  the 
rest  of  the  cortex  by  a  vertical  cut  seven  or  eight  millimetres  deep 
around  the  sicmoid  gyrus,  severing  thus,  as  he  thinks,  the  arcuate 
association  fibres  without  injuring  the  projective,  or  at  least  the 
pyramidal  fibres.  His  conclusion  is  that  section  of  the  association 
Bores  produces  about  the  same  result  as  severing  the  pyramidal 
fibres  themselves,  or  that  motor  centres  have  no  function  in  the 
absence  of  sensation. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  recall,  as  does  the  writer,  un  Amerii^an 
who  gave  a  few  exhibitions  of  the  remarkable  power  of  not  only 
plaving  different  melodies  of  very  different  rhythm  simultaneously 
with  the  two  hands,  but  of  writing  with  great  rapidity,  ».  g.,  a  French 
madrigal  with  one  hand  while  the  other  was  writing  a  Germaji 
sentence  from  Kant,  a  Psalm  in  Hebrew,  etc.  M.  Paalhan,  a 
French  psychologist,  has  lately  studied  on  himself  the  power  of  the 
mind  to  attend  to  two  things  at  once.  When  he  wrote  the  words  of  a 
poem  while  reciting  another,  the  words  or  even  letters  of  the  two 
would  occasionally  get  mixed.'  The  confusion  caused  by  repeating 
one  poem  aloud  while  mentally  rehearsine  another  caused  still 
more  mixing.  He  timed  the  most  rapid  multiplication  of  a  row  of 
figures  by  two  when  done  alone  and  the  time  required  to  repeat  a 
poem  by  neart,  and  then  found  he  could  do  both  together  in  some- 
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what  less  time  than  the  sum  of  the  times  of  each  separately.  The 
simpler  and  more  unlike  the  two  processes  the  more  nearly  could 
both  be  done  in  the  time  of  one,  but  very  complex  and  similar  acts 
cause  much  interference  and  loss,  which  is  still  greater  if  three 
thines  are  attempted  at  once,  as  writing  a  poem  with  one  hand  and 
numbers  with  the  other  while  repeating  a  song.  The  theory  that 
in  ** double  acts''  the  attention  flits  is  not  favor^  by  these  observa- 
tions. 

Interesting  experimental  investigation  of  the  question  whether 
after  the  brain  nad  lost  its  function  by  sudden  total  anaemia  its 
function  could  be  restored  by  a  supply  of  fresh  blood,  is  reported  by 
G.  Hay  em  and  G.  Barrier  (Arch,  de  Fhysiol.  5,  1887).  Twenty-two 
dogs  were  decapitated,  and  from  one  second  before  to  twelve  minutes 
after  the  oj>eration  undefibrinated  blood  from  a  living  horse  was 
transferred  into  both  carotids  by  a  T-tube.  If  transfusion  occurred 
after  the  head  had  become  still,  about  two  minutes  after  decapita- 
tion, respiratory  movements,  the  corneal  reflex,  the  secretion  of 
saliva  and  tears  were  restored,  and  but  twelve  minutes  after  the 
knife  fell  the  power  of  reviving  any  of  these  movements  was 
gone.  If  transfusion  took  place  four  seconds  after  decapitation, 
the  ordinary  spastic  movements  ceased  and  apparently  voluntary 
movements  began  again.  Five  or  ten  seconds  after,  while  the 
voluntary  movements  of  the  head  could  be  revived,  the  spastic 
motions  could  not  be  repressed.  The  latter,  which  generally  cease  in 
about  ten  seconds,  can  be  restored  if  transfusion  is  made  at  once 
after  their  cessation. 

A.  Konig,  in  an  article  on  Newton's  law  of  color  mixture  and  some 
recent  experiments  of  E.  Brodhun  (Sitzungsber.  der  Berliner  Akad. 
1887,  XVIII),  urges  that  the  principle  that  colors  that  look  alike  give 
mixtures  that  look  alike  involves  the  further  statement  that  color 
comparisons  remain  valid  if  the  intensity  of  all  component  lights  is 
increased  or  decreased  in  the  same  proportion.  This  he  shows  is 
not  Quite  correct  for  dichromatic  systems  like  common  cases  of  color 
blinaness.  By  mixing  light  of  wave-lengths  615  /i  and  460  /^f,  a 
colorless  mixture  can  be  produced  which  remains  colorless  if  their 
intensity  is  changed.  A  homogeneous  light,  however,  which  with 
a  definite  intensity  of  that  mixture  looks  the  same,  becomes  more 
yellow  if  the  intensity  is  increased.  To  maintain  the  same  color  by 
such  increase  there  must  be  a  relative  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
light  of  longer  wave-length.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  tri-chromatic 
systems.  This  is,  however,  harder  to  observe  and  is  opposed  to  the 
results  of  Hering.  It  is  best  seen  in  mixtures  of  red,  green  and 
yellow  reduced  from  middle  intensity. 

Tambroni  and  Algeni  (Riv.  Sperim.  di  Fren.  XI)  measured  the 
duration  of  psychic  reaction  in  the  field  of  the  space  sense  of  the 
insane.  The  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases  was  used  in  distin- 
guishing whetlier  one  or  two  compass-points  were  applied.  These 
observations,  which  reauire  great  patience  and  care,  were  made  on 
four  normal  persons  and  four  melancholies,  dements,  epileptics  and 
maniacs  each,  making  twenty-four  patients  in  all.  Two  points 
required  more  time  than  one,  and  wrong  judgments  were  longer  yet. 
The  average  error,  number  of  errors  ana  time  were  also  reduced  by 
practice.    These  results  with  normal  sahjetiB  were  b^ore  known. 
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The  eflecte  of  practice  were  observed  only  with  maniacs  and  in  part 
with  epileptics.  The  aggregate  reeults  show  that  melanchoiica  have 
the  longest  reaction  times,  anil  tlien  come  epileptics,  dements  and 
maniacs,  and  Dormal  persons  in  descending  series  of  timo8.  That 
this  scale  or  the  namoers  are  typical  it  woiiM  at  present  be  raah  to 

TschiH  (Wjestnik,  Psichiatrij,  Bd.  Ill)  reports  a  study  o(  the  same 
problem  with  Flecheig'a  patients  in  Wuudt'e  laboratory.    Three 
""     }  of  incipient   dementia  were  psychometrically  tested  as  to 
■'"  -"~"*i"i  time  of  choice,  aaaociation  and  inference.    With 


each  subject  an  acceleration  of  the  process  of  active  apperception 
was  demonstrated,  whence  Tschis  concludes  that  morbid  processes 
begin  with  a  weakening  of  active  perception.  Every  form  of  mental 
alienation,  it  is  inferred,  must  begin  with  a  reduction  of  the  free 
creative  function  of  will,  for  in  this  function  the  ego  is  determined 
by  the  entire  conscious  past. 

Guicciardi  and  Cionini  (Riv.  Bperim.  di  Fren.  XI)  studied  experi- 
mentally the  effect  of  practice  or  memoi^,  as  they  indifferently 
call  it,  on  the  duration  of  the  following  simple  psychic  processes, 
with  tables  for  the  successive  days :  simple  reaction,  the  discrimina- 
tion of  touch  on  two  (Mints,  the  distinguish  log  of  two  spoken  svl- 
iables  with  choice-reaction,  the  perception  of  three  figures  in  preue- 
termined  order,  reproduction  of  written  letters,  and  word-associalion. 
The  time  beyond  which  no  further  reduction  could  be  effected  by 
practice  was  greater  as  the  process  was  complicated.  By  very  com- 
plex processes  the  longest  time  was  generally  not  the  first  but 
perhaps  the  third  reaction.  After  a  pause  of  three  weeks  the  reaction 
times  were  at  first  greatly  increased,  but  very  rapidly  reached  the 
previous  minimum. 

The  results  were  not  unknown  before,  the  experimental  process  is 
not  made  very  clear,  and  the  theoretical  introduction  is  very  long 
and  dull. 

A  prolonged  and  valuable  study  of  the  variability  of  the  develop- 
ment of  cerebral  bloodvessels  and  their  physiological  and  patho- 
logical significance,  made  by  L.  Liiwenfeld,  b  reported  in  a  late 
niimi>er  of  the  Arch.  f.  Psj/eh.  The  diameter  of  the  basal  vessels  o( 
the  brain  was  measured  in  over  200  cases  and  compared  with  the 
weight  of  the  normal  brain.  The  relative  variation  was  found  so 
very  great  as  to  indicate  that  lieside  other  factors,  the  nutrition  of 
the  brain  is  of  great  sienificanee  for  its  function.  The  sum  of 
arterial  capacity  compared  with  100  gr,  of  brain  weight  varied  from 
0.175  to  0.315  cm.,  age  being  a  moderate  factor  in  this  variation. 
The  left  carotid  was  generally  wider  than  the  right.  This  variable 
has,  in  the  discussion  by  the  author  which  follows,  gfoat  significance 
in  explaining  mental  endowment,  power  of  work,  disposition  to 
neuroses  and  psychoses,  etc. 

In  a  letter  bv  Professor  A.  Pick  to  the  editor  of  the  Neurotog. 
OentraUiUiU,  written  Oct.  27,  1887,  the  statement  of  Prof.  SteinbrQree 
tliat  secondary  sensations,  or  the  fact  that  certain  persons  react  wiui 
twofold  sensation  upon  one  simple  sensation,  were  only  known 
within  the  last  few  years  {from  which  he  is  inclined  to  draw  patho- 
genetic conclusions)!  is  corrected  by  interesting  citations  from  earlier 
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literature.  In  his  jurisprudential  psychology  (1842),  Friedreich  cites 
the  observation  of  a  cultivated  deaf-mute  m  whom  music  excited 
peculiar  agitation  in  the  feet  and  body  which  produced  the  most 
diverse  moods.  To  these  sensations,  produced  W  different  instru- 
ments, he  gave  color-names :  trumpet,  yellow ;  drum,  red ;  organ, 
green,  etc.  Again,  in  the  Archiv  ital.  per  le  mal,  n&rv.,  1865,  says 
rick,  Berti  describes  an  individual  who,  on  looking  at  certain  num- 
erals, letters,  etc.,  was  impressed  with  imperative  color  concepts, 
and  thinks  it  due  to  persistent  association,  and  refers  it  to  the  nela 
of  Daltonism.  This  phenomenon  seems  to  have  been  first  named 
by  Dr.  Chevalier  (Gaz.  M6d.  de  Lyon,  1864)  pseudocromastesia. 


III.-ABNORMAL. 

Dr.  W.  Stark  (Zeitsch.  f.  Psychiatric,  1887,  Heft  2  and  3)  recorded 
the  weekly  variations  of  weight  in  six  periodic  and  six  circular 
forms  oif  psychosis.  In  ten  of  these  cases  each  paroxysm,  whether 
maniacal  or  depressive,  is  attended  by  a  descent  of  the  weight  curve, 
and  each  interval  by  an  ascent  of  the  curve.  Both  changes  were 
greatest  near  the  beginning  of  the  paroxysm  or  interval.  Restless- 
ness and  reduction  in  the  amount  of  food  probably  account  for  the 
decrease.  A  study  of  metabolic  modifications  during  these  psychic 
changes  is  strongly  desiderated. 

After  describing  briefly  six  cases  gathered  from  literature  of 
similar  psychosis  of  twins  (see  also  Galton's  interesting  chapter  on 
the  psychic  peculiarities  of  twins).  Dr.  H.  Euphrat  (Zeitsch.  f. 
Psycho.,  1887,  H.  2  and  3),  adds  an  interesting  account  of  two  maiden 
women,  alike  in  character,  but  physically  and  mentally  different, 
both  of  whom,  at  the  age  of  about  40,  one  two  years  later  than  the 
other,  had  very  similar  attacks  of  nervousness,  hallucinations  of 
vision,  hearing,  touch,  somatic  feeling,  and  delusional  ideas.  There 
was  no  hereditary  predisposition  save  that  the  father  died  of 
delirium  tremens.  From  this  and  the  other  six  cases.  Dr.  Euphrat 
dissents  from  Ball's  opinion  that  such  cases  are  entirely  due  to 
anatomical  likeness  of  brain  structure,  and  thinks  the  similarity  of 
the  psychoses  to  be  due  to  psychic  contagion,  induction,  or  infection. 

In  a  paper  presented  before  the  psychological  section  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  1887,  Dr.  Hack  Tnke  would  (uill  many 
of  the  cases  commonly  designated  as  folie-d-deux^  communicated 
insanity.  This  latter  term  should  at  least  be  ap))lie(l  to  cases  in 
which  one  member  of  a  family  becomes  insane  from  over-work  or 
distress  for  another  insane  member.  Women  are  more  liable  to  such 
contagion  than  men.  Especially  those  (ieluHional  ideas  that  have 
some  semblance  of  truth — notably  delusioiiH  of  perstHnition — are 
tranhsferred.  For  this  reason  the  mildly  insan*?  should  not  be  cared 
for  by  their  friends,  especially  if  the  latter  an»  r>f  nervous  tempera- 
ment. This  class  of  cases  need  far  more  detailed  study  than  they 
have  yet  received. 

Dr.  Batta^lia,  director  of  an  insane  asylum  in  Tairo,  describes 
many  experiments  upon  himself  with  dilTtTont  f|iialiti<*H  of  hashish 
(La  Psichiatria,  1887).  He  produced  a  great  variety  of  symptoms 
with  great  uniformi^,  bat  never  the  commonly  re[K>rted  euphoric 


apathv.  This  feeling,  ae  well  aa  the  TanishinE  of  time  and  space, 
eexuH,!  excitement,  halluciniLl.ionB  of  vision  ana  hearing,  heascribea 
to  other  driif^  often  mixed  with  hashish,  which,  if  pure,  is  only 
soporific.  Cannabism  begins  with  a  stupid  staring  expression,  and 
passes  to  apathetic  melancholy  and  dementia.  The  prodromal 
sti^B  of  paranoia  predispose  to  this  habit  with  tlie  national  apathetic 
tendencies  of  the  Oriental  character,  as  in  America  on  the  basis  of  a 


Dr.  Crothere,  of  Hartford,  eetimatea  that  of  the  half  million 
drunkards  in  this  country,  about  ninety  per  cent  die  of  diseuseB  due 
to  this  habit,  and  about  the  same  per  cent  inherit  degenerative 
nervous  systems.  Drunkenness  can  never  be  sticcessfnlly  resisted 
so  long  as  it  is  regarded  as  a  vice  or  a  crime.  It  is  a  disease,  and  the 
inebriate  mtist  be  forced  into  quarantine  and  there  be  treated  till  he 
recovers.  Society  may  demand  that  no  acute  drinker  be  allowed  to 
become  chronic  and  incapacitated  for  work,  and  to  prevent  this 
may  treat  the  [mtient  by  isolation  as  if  he  had  a  contagious  disease. 

Dr.  S.  Tonnini  presented  his  somewhat  novel  views  upon  secon- 
dary paranoia  at  the  late  congress  of  Italian  physicians  at  Siena, 
where  they  were  met  with  man^  objections.  lie  now  (Riv.  Sperim. 
di  Freniatr.  1887,  XIII)  defines  it  more  fully  as  personally  acquired 
by  a  previously  sonnd  person  in  distinction  from  primary  paranoia. 
which  he  regards  as  the  further  development  of  an  inherited 
neuropsychopathic  degeneration.  A  degenerative  state,  if  not  pro- 
clivity of  the  brain,  finch  as  is  often  the  inherited  result  of  a 
psychosis  in  an  ascendant,  may  thus  in  some  cases  be  acquired  in  an 
individual  experience.  The  Inherited  basis  may  indeed  be  bad, 
and  even  predisposing,  but  will  not  faring  the  individual  to  paranoia 
without  a  new  impulse.  Only  in  secondary  cases  does  recovery  or 
full-blown  stupidity  occur.  Tne  current  view  of  secondary  paranoia 
regards  it  as  residual  or  sequent  to  more  active  delirium.  Dr. 
Tonnini  opiwnds  five  cases  which  seem  to  conform  to  his  deflni- 

Dr.  Rudolph  Arndt  describes  a  remarkable  case  of  trophic  dis- 
turbance due  t«i  violent  psychic  excitement  (Dentsch.  Mea.  Woch., 
1887,  No.  34).  Albumen,  byalinc  cylinders,  and  epithelium  from 
the  urinary  canal  appeorerl  in  the  urine,  and  the  liver  absorbed 

gll  without  any  stoppage  of  tho  gall  ducts.  The  author  attempts 
explain  at  length  that  psychic  processes  are  only  attendant  if  not 
incidental  phenomena  of  metabolic  and  other  physical  processes. 
Therefore  it  is  wrong  to  say  the  above  symptoms  were  caused  by 
fright,  but  they  were  rather  due  to  the  m'olecular-atomic  processes 
set  up  by  the  shock,  which,  in  reverberating  through  the  system, 
affected  the  psychic  organism  first. 

Edmond  Grasset,  in  a  very  interesting  doctoral  thesis  (Bordeaux, 
1687)  on  alcoholic  disturbances  of  cutaneous  sensibility,  based  on 
very  detaileil  tests  on  twelve  subjects,  distinguishes  these  symptoms 
aa  objective  and  subjective.  The  former  are  alphalgesia  (painful- 
nees  of  touch),  thermo-analgesia,  electro-analgesia,  and  espfcially 
hyperaestbesia,  analgesia   from    pricks.     These  disturbances  are 
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distributed  irregulariy  in  spots  and  do  not  correspond  with  distinct 
nerve  areas,  and  change  both  spontaneously  and  from  external 
cause,  for,  stranse  to  say,  dermal  and  organic  reflexes  do  not  seem 
to  be  modified  by  these  areas.  Subjective  disturbances  consist  of 
darting  pains,  formication,  etc.,  generally  in  the  limbs.  Besides 
these,  disturbance  of  sensibility  in  deeper  tissues  and  internal  organs 
and  organs  of  sense,  sometimes  somewnat  resembling  hysteric  symp- 
toms, is  common.  The  cause  may  be  peripheral  neuritis,  lesion  of 
the  internal  capsule,  and  especially  of  tne  pons  and  crura. 

Seppelli  (Revist.  Sperim.  di  Freniatr.,  1887,  XII)  has  studied  the 
blood  of  104  male  and  96  female  lunatics,  with  the  apparatus  of 
Hay  em  and  Nachet,  to  determine  how  the  number  of  red  blood 
corpuscles  compared  with  that  in  the  blood  of  normal  subjects.  In 
the  latter  there  are  about  five  millions  per  cubic  millimetre  in  men 
and  four  and  a  half  in  women.  Seppelli  found  this  number  reduced 
over  fifty-two  per  cent  in  men  and  over  sixty-three  per  cent  in 
women.  In  pellagra  this  reduction  was  greatest,  in  melancholia 
next,  and  in  mania  least.  The  proportion  of  white  to  red  corpuscles 
(normally  1.650  to  1.1300)  was  not  greatly  affected,  thouj2:h  the  figures 
indicate  that  it  was  rather  less  than  more.  The  quantity  of  haemo- 
globin (tested  by  the  chromocytometer  of  Bizzozero)  was  also  much 
reduced.  Both  these  reductions  seemed  to  this  indefatigable  in- 
vestigator greatest  near  the  beginning  of  the  psychoses,  and  both 
abnormalities  were  greater  in  men  than  in  women. 

In  the  Revue  de  M^decine  Fer6  gives  an  interesting  case  of  a  rich 
merchant  of  37,  who  in  1886  began  to  have  **  absences,"  in  which  he 
would  suddenly  stop  in  the  midst  of  any  business  and  stand  motion- 
less and  smiling,  sometimes  for  fifteen  minutes.  He  at  length  con- 
sulted a  phvsician,  to  whom  he  told  the  following  history :  As  a 
boy,  he  toot  all  injuries  very  hard  and  would  brood  over  them  for 
hours  in  solitude.  lie  used  to  lapse  during  these  brooding  fits  into 
revery  and  castle-building,  at  first  ephemeral  and  changing,  but 
gradually  permanent.  He  played  many  roles,  according  to  his 
mood — soldier,  statesman,  schular.  After  college,  when  ousiness 
and  domestic  cares  came,  these  reveries  diminished  till  gradual 
insomnia  brought  back  his  musings,  which  now  assumed  definite 
form  and  took  complete  possession  of  him.  For  the  last  four 
years  his  reveries  had  slowlv  built  a  i)avilion  at  Chaville  with  a 
pretty  garden.  By  gradual  additions  the  former  became  a  mansion 
and  the  latter  a  park.  Conservatories,  stables,  servants,  and  finally 
a  beautiful  woman  came.  Two  loveiy  children  crowned  a  joy  that 
would  have  been  complete  but  that  his  union  to  this  imaginary 
woman  (who  was  so  real  that  he  had  grown  entirely  cold  to  his  wife 
and  almost  forgot  the  existence  of  his  children)  was  not  legally  his 
wife.  These  hallucinations  were  of  visual  origin  and  yielded  to 
tonic  treatment.  Of  similar  nature,  perhaps,  were  Mahomet's  rev- 
eries during  the  vears  of  cave-life,  and  Jeanne  d'Arc's  mystic  day- 
dreams among  the  hills  of  Lorraine,  and  many  other  visionaries 
who  have  become  honest  victims  of  their  own  fancies.  This  class 
of  cases  must  not  be  identified  with  those  described  in  Dr.  Clark's 
book  on  visions,  which  begin  in  distinct  optical  delusions  at  first 
recognized  as  such. 

Pseudo-hallucinations,  as  conceived  by  Kandinsky  in  his  very 


of  objective  reality  without  the  patient,  «.  g.  words  heard  inwardly 
with  the  spiritual  ear  without  a  realization  of  their  subjective  origin. 
Tbis  conception  J.  Hoppe  opposes  (Julirb.  f.  Paychiatrie,  VII,  \  nnd 
2),  as  it  involves  laying  too  great  etrese  on  the  mere  eubjeclive 
apfvearance  of  externality,  inslead  of  considering  the  state  of  the 
peripheral  nerves  of  the  sense  involved.  Kandinsky's  carefully 
studied  cases  are  criticised  at  length,  and  the  phenomena  referred 
to  real  hallucination  due  to  either  entoptic  or  subcortical  material 
or  to  concepts.  Inner  hearing  is  aleo  said  to  be  often  attended  by 
unconscious  and  faint  articulating  movemunts. 

The  Journal  of  Mtntal  ^dtnea  lately  contained  an  article  on  facial 
blemishes  as  a  cause  of  melnncholia,  in  which  it  was  said  that  at 
aljout  the  age  of  forty,  single  women  sometimeB  conclude  they  are  not 
attractive,  and  magnify  some  real  or  fancied  defect ;  and  married 
women,  fearing  to  lose  their  hiisband'soSection,  sometimes  crow  self- 
conscious  or  Jealous.  Hair  on  the  face,  wrinkles,  fatness  or  leanness, 
or  scars,  may  cause  depression. 

n  tetanic  coutrac- 

_ f  the  muscles  of  limbs, 

neck,  hack,  is  hard  to  distinguish  from  convulsive  tic,  or  from, 
chorea  major,  save  that  it  is  often  symmetrica!  and  rarely  affects 
the  face.  In  a  case  lately  reported,  even  the  muscles  of  tlie  uterus, 
heart,  diaphragm,  bowels,  etc.,  were  afiecl^d  with  the  charaoteristie 
twitches,  A  neuropathic  basis  and  shock  or  psychalgia  are  the 
etiological  moments, 

"  the    astonishing 

)   the  importance  of  a 

.    .     ._  voussTstem  in  the  daily 

penetrate  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  control  every  organ  and 
tissue  of  the  body  and  every  physiological  function,  and  concludes 
that  it  is  absurd  to  leave  neuro-psychic  matters  to  specioliste  in 
medicine,  ae  is  commonly  done  in  practice. 
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A  STUDY  OF  DREAMS. 


BY  JULIUS  NELSON. 


Every  psychological  inquiry  should  as  far  as  i)ossible 
be  based  upon  and  connected  with  so  much  of  physio- 
logical knowledge  as  we  can  command.  It  is  not  our 
desire  to  do  this  in  the  present  article  in  any  thorough 
manner,  but  for  the  purposes  of  introduction  and  orien- 
tation a  few  primary  principles  may  be  premised. 

Look  at  the  subject  from  whatever  point  of  view  we 
may,  we  cannot  escape  the  fundamental  conclusion 
that  the  human  body,  in  its  entirety,  is  a  ceU-state  or 
colony.  The  individual  acquires  his  character  as  a 
unit  from  the  extreme  differentiation  and  consequent 
division  of  labor  obtaining  among  the  cell  units. 
There  can  therefore,  in  reality,  be  no  new  physiologi- 
cal or  psychological  function  or  faculty  or  character- 
istic in  the  soma  which  was  not  and  is  not  in  the  cells. 
If  the  complex  body  seems  to  differ  markedly  in  its 
powers  from  the  simple  cell,  it  is  because  the  work 


necessary  to  sostain  the  life  of  a  cell  has  been  dis- 
tributed among  many  units,  and  thus  many  diverse 
combinations  and  interrelations  of  the  cell  functions 
become  possible,  Sutrition  and  growth  (and  repro- 
duction), respiration  and  movement,  irritability  or 
response  to  stimuli,  heredity  and  variability,  and  prob- 
ably sjKjntaneity  or  will,  are  the  fundamental  proper- 
ties of  protoplasm  in  its  simplest  state.  All  other 
powers  of  living  things  are  secondarily  derived  by 
evolution  (i,  e.  differentiation)  of  these  primary  prop- 
erties, due  to  the  educating  forces  of  the  environment 
acting  through  time.  All  these  questions  in  biology 
and  psycbology,  then,  ultimately  rest  on  cell  physi- 
ology. We  know  very  little  about  cell  physiology,  but 
we  do  know  a  few  facts  the  knowledge  of  which  will 
prevent  us  from  making  rash  statements  about  the 
relations  of  brain  cells  to  mental  processes,  such  as  are 
frequently  made  and  which  carry  the  air  of  final  ex- 
planations. Such  statements  are,  that  images,  stimuli, 
ideas,  are  impressed  on  the  cell  protoplasm  just  as  if 
it  were  a  photographic  plate,  and  that  consciousness 
simply  "  reads "  these  impressions.  Memory  is  the 
strength  with  which  protoplasm  retains  the  impres- 
sions. When  we  learn  a  new  thing  it  is  stored  up  in  a 
new  cell,  or  a  new  connection  between  old  cells  is  made. 
Finally  it  is  asserted  that  nerve  force  (or  at  least 
stimuli),  once  flowing  along  a  certain  line  or  direction, 
maps  out  a  "  path."  along  which  it  becomes  easier  for 
it  to  flow  next  time,  and  so  we  form  habits.  The  nerve 
fibres  are  supposed  to  represent  the  morphological 
result  of  such  flows  of  force. 

All  this  is  crude  fancy  and  flnds  no  support  in 
modem  cytology.  All  the  changes  that  take  place  in 
cells  are  imdoubtedly  chemical  and  physical.     But  the 
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actions  of  cell  life  are  not  explained  even  were  we  able 
to  write  the  whole  equation  of  the  correlation  and  trans- 
formation of  the  forces  present.  We  would  still  have 
to  account  for  the  reason  of  the  change,  for  the  organi- 
zation  of  these  forces,  and,  in  fact,  for  that  which 
makes  the  phenomena  vital  as  distinguished  from  non- 
living chemical  transformations.  We  know  that  com- 
plex chemical  compounds  are  built  up  in  cells  with 
attendant  absorption  of  oxygen.  This  requires  energy, 
and  that  is  furnished  by  the  breaking  down  of  the 
highly  complex  substances  furnished  by  the  food  in 
the  lymph  and  blood.  Then  when  the  cell  works 
there  is  a  liberation  of  energy  due  to  the  breaking 
down  of  these  highly  complex  molecules,  and  waste 
products  are  thrown  into  the  blood.  The  latest  re- 
searches seem  to  show  that,  if  not  all  the  energy  of  a 
working  cell,  at  least  a  great  deal  more  than  was  for- 
merly supposed,  is  furnished  by  the  breaking  down,  not 
of  the  food  directly,  but  of  the  living  substances  of  the 
cell,  which  have  themselves  been  built  up  out  of  the 
food.  This  is  shown  by  the  remarkable  chemical  and 
morphological  changes  which  the  chromatin  of  the 
nucleus  undergoes  when  cells  are  active. 

It  is  the  chromatin,  as  we  have  shown  elsewhere,^ 
and  as  is  now  widely  believed  among  cytologists,  that 
is,  as  it  were,  the  brain  or  soul  of  the  cell.  In  it  inheres 
the  psychic  or  hereditary  powers ;  and  if  it  be  removed 
from  a  cell,  the  rest  of  the  protoplasm  behaves  auto- 
matically. The  cell  then  moves  mechanically,  cannot 
reconstruct  itself,  and  finally  wears  itself  out  and 
decomposes.'    The  difference  between  the  chromatin 

*  "The  Significance  of  Sex."  Amenean  Naturaliit,  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  1887. 

*  See  Gruber,  **  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Physiologie  und  Biol^e 
der  Protozoen."    B&richt  Naturfortchenden  Oe$.  'Freiburg^  Vol.  I,  lw6. 
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and  chemical  substances  that  are  devoid  of  chromatin 
is  this.  In  the  latter  case  any  drug  or  stimulus  pro- 
duces an  effect  in  accordance  with  fixed  laws,  but  the 
chromatin  has  the  power  of  interpreting  stimuli,  and 
its  reactions  are  intelligently  directed  towards  the 
preservation  of  its  own  life,  and  thus  of  the  cells,  and 
hence  of  the  body.  When  a  poison  is  absorbed  by  a 
cell,  such  poison  forms  chemical  compounds  with  the 
protoplasm  (therefore  it  is  a  poison),  but  the  chromatin 
does  not  allow  itself  passively  to  be  destroyed,  but  at 
once  manufactures  more  chromatin  as  fast  as  it  can, 
and  thus  supplies  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
poison,  and  then  the  cell  proceeds  to  excrete  the  satu- 
rated compounds.'  In  this  way  the  chromatin  can  be 
educated  to  endure  a  great  quantity  of  poison.' 

The  morphological  structure  of  cells  is  such  as  the 
conditions  of  nature  have  shown  necessary  and  advan- 
tageous for  allowing  the  chromatin  to  live  and  grow, 
to  differentiate,  to  receive  stimuli,  and  to  react  upon 
the  external  world.  Hence  we  have  the  chromatin  in 
one  or  many  spherical  bodies  in  a  nucleus,  and  the 
whole  encompased  by  cell  plasma  that  serves  it  for  a 
house  and  for  organs  of  relation.  The  structure  of 
cells,  therefore,  is  such  as  enables  them  best  to  do  their 
work,  such  as  absorbing  food  and  moving  by  pseudo- 
podia  or  cilia.  There  is  not  the  slightest  hint  of  struc- 
ture with  relation  to  anything  else.  They  who  think 
the  complex  structure  of  higher  animals  is  in  some  way 
mirrored  in  their  cells,  or  in  the  cytological  Btnicture 


der  Phosphorvergiftuug.  ' 
plement. 

'Should  later  Btudiesstiow  that  tliia  reaction  is  not  bo  simple  a  one 
EtB  Stoltiikow  nasiimes  in  interpreting  liin  sections,  the  general  fact  of 
the  educability  of  prolaplaBm  Btill  ri ' — 
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of  the  eggs  from  which  the  cells  are  the  descendants, 
do  greatly  err  and  have  not  conceived  the  problem  of 
heredity  from  the  vital  and  psychic  standpoints.  Cyto- 
logically  at  least,  the  ovimi  of  a  complex  animal  is  as 
simple,  even  simpler  than  many  of  the  single  celled 
animals.  In  the  same  way  must  we  think  of  the  brain 
cells  as  in  no  great  respect  different  from  other  ceUs. 
All  cells  are  endowed  with  the  fundamental  properties 
of  living  matter,  and  when  differentiation  comes  in^  it 
is  simply  a  distribution  of  these  properties.  A  nerve 
cell  is  one  differentiated  especially  to  receive  and  react 
to  stimuli  in  such  relations  or  connections  as  to  corre- 
late organs.  A  muscle  cell  is  one  so  constructed  as  to 
react  by  manifesting  as  great  an  amount  of  motion  as 
possible.  When  a  nerve  cell  acts  there  must  be  a 
breaking  down  of  chromatin,  just  as  when  a  liver  cell 
acts.  Who  can  prove  that  a  splitting  up  of  chromatin  in 
the  one  case  differs  from  that  in  the  other,  and  who 
can  imagine  how  such  difference  can  account  for  con- 
sciousness or  any  psychic  characteristic  of  ideas  and 
sensations  ?  Can  we  conceive  that  food  which  a  little 
while  ago  was  solvent  in  the  lymph,  and  now  has 
been  built  up  into  a  complex  molecule  of  chromatin, 
can  remember,  when  a  vibration  reaches  it  and  causes 
it  to  break  up,  that  the  chromatin  which  was  its 
predecessor  was  broken  up  by  a  stimulus  of  like  kind, 
(even  supposing  that  the  nerves  are  differentiated  so 
as  to  transmit  different  sorts  of  vibrations  or  stimuli 
for  the  different  sorts  of  external  excitants,  which  is 
indeed  an  open  question)  ?  We  see,  then,  that  if  any- 
body wishes  to  believe  in  spirit  apart  from  matter, 
that  this  spirit  can  be  organized  and  be  an  inmiaterial 
governor  of  material  forces  with  which  it  can  be  in 
mysterious  connection,  and  that  the  properties  of  spirit 
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and  of  matter  are  in  no  way  similar,  but  totally  dis- 
flimilar,  such  belief  is  in  no  way  shaken  by  the  very 
most  recent  advances  of  biological  science. 

We  have  seen  that  when  a  cell  acts  in  any  manner 
there  is  a  degradation  of  chromatin.  If  this  activity 
breaks  down  the  chromatin  faster  than  it  can  be  built 
up,  the  cell  must  stop  and  rest.  This  resting,  when  it 
takes  place  in  the  higher  psychic  centres,  presents  the 
phenomenon  of  sleep.  Only  a  few  cells  of  the  body 
sleep,  and,  as  many  parts  of  the  brain  are  nowise 
tired  out,  they  may  still  act  during  sleep.  If  these  are 
the  cells  involved  in  psychic  processes  of  some  sort  or 
other,  we  get  dreams.  In  order  that  the  tired  brain 
cells  may  be  allowed  to  rest  undisturbed,  the  vital 
functions  of  the  body  are  lowered  to  a  minimal  inten- 
sity. The  easiest  position  is  assumed,  secluded  from 
stimulation  from  the  external  world,  because  many  of 
the  cells  are  in  good  and  increasingly  good  condition 
to  react  on  stimuli,  so  that  if  these  are  not  shut  out, 
the  restoration  would  be  interfered  with.  Here,  habit 
controls  the  action  ;  for  when  the  cells  receive  stimuli 
that  have  no  significance  for  the  welfare  of  the  body, 
they  do  not  react.  The  cells  have  to  be  educated  to 
this  attitude,  for  when  unusual  stimuli,  as  from  a 
strange  sleeping  place,  strike  the  senses,  our  sleep  is 
more  or  less  disturbed. 

The  blood  does  not  flow  so  much  to  the  brain  during 
sleep,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  shut  out,  because  food  and 
oxygen  are  needed  to  restore  the  tired  cells.  This  fact 
baa  much  significance,  for  we  know  that  when  an 
organ  acts  it  receives  an  extra  amount  of  blood,  and 
that  in  a  general  way  the  character  of  our  mental 
activities  is  controlled  by  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
acting  cerebral  ganglia.    It  is  therefore  quite  possible 
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that  some  ganglionic  cells  act  in  a  feeble  way  all  night, 
but,  because  of  the  feebleness  of  the  action,  we  never 
recollect  anything  about  it.  But  there  may  be  dis- 
turbing causes,  such  as  irregularity  in  the  relations  of 
controlling  centres,  or  stimuli  from  diseased  or  un- 
comfortable organs,  that  tend  to  set  certain  ganglia 
into  activity  and  call  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the 
part,  and  thus  vivid  dreams  will  arise.  As  morning 
approaches,  and  the  cells  have  gotten  well  rested  and 
are  quite  irritable,  they  are  ready  to  "  explode  '*  their 
chromatin  at  slight  offence,  and  at  last  there  is  a  general 
awakening,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  return  of  blood 
to  the  brain.  There  cannot  help  but  be  a  "  dawn  ** 
in  consciousness  just  before  getting  awake  and  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  external  world,  and  thus  people  gen- 
erally wake  up  out  of  a  dream  state.  Of  course  the 
character  of  dreams  will  depend  on  several  factors, 
such  as  the  extent  of  the  brain  involved,  the  amount 
of  irritability,  and  in  a  general  way  to  the  sort  of 
stimulus,  and  of  course  on  the  interests,  education  and 
experiences  of  the  individual  in  the  inunediate  past. 

There  is  imdoubtedly  one  conmion  psycho-biological 
law  explaining  the  activities  of  the  brain  cells ;  how 
they  act  on  a  conmion  stimulus  producing  a  sensation ; 
what  is  involved  in  perception,  in  an  apperception  ; 
what  in  recollection  ;  what  in  memory ;  what  in  reason- 
ing ;  what  in  volition  ;  what  in  desiring,  and  in  emo- 
tions. How  are  the  cells  related ;  what  cell  activities 
are  primary  and  what  are  secondary  ;  which  cells  are 
exciting  and  which  inhibitory  ?  These  are  questions 
that  must  be  answered  before  normal  psychic  action 
can  be  comprehended.  Then  we  shall  be  in  a  fair  way 
to  readily  comprehend  how  we  get  all  degrees  of  dis- 
turbance of  these  normal  relations  leading  down  to  the 
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deepest  insanity.  We  shall  then  see  why  there  is  such 
a  marked  similarity  among  the  different  sorts  of  abnor- 
mal manifestations,  such  as  the  hallucinations  of  in- 
sanity, the  delusions  of  hypnotism,  the  experiences  of 
the  dreamer,  the  fancies  of  revery,  and  still  other  facts 
in  anthropology. 

Although  the  ultimate  solution  of  these  problems 
depends  on  advances  in  the  science  of  cell  physiology, 
we  need  also  to  know  all  that  other  methods  of  study 
will  yield.  We  must  know  gross  anatomy  before  his- 
tology. I  took  up  the  study  of  dreams  as  a  convenient 
portal  to  the  general  subject  of  hallucinations,  and  with 
the  hope  of  adding  to  our  knowlege  of  this  most  fasci- 
nating field  of  psychology.  In  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1884,  I  began  recording  my  dreams,  and  have 
accumulated  the  records  of  over  one  thousand  dreams 
per  year  since  that  dat«.  Two  thirds  of  these  are 
more  or  less  elaborately  detailed,  so  that  we  have  here 
a  great  quantity  of  matter  which  will  require  much 
time  to  properly  and  thoroughly  study.  The  present 
article  is  only  a  preliminary  report  due  to  a  general 
survey  of  the  data,  and  serving  to  introduce  more 
detailed  studies  to  follow  later.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it 
may  also  stimulate  others  to  study  their  own  dreams 
at  least :  for  only  by  comparison  are  we  able  to  general- 
ize and  to  discover  what  is  idiosyncratic  in  these  mani- 
festations. 

In  many  cases  it  helps  a  student  to  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  work  and  theories  of  others  in  the 
special  line  he  proposes  to  follow,  to  serve  as  a  guide 
and  to  prevent  the  waste  of  misdirected  efforts.  In  this 
study,  however,  it  is  best  to  read  sparingly  until  con- 
siderable headway  has  been  made  in  one's  own  method ; 
the  reason  being  that  much  of  the  literature  in  this 
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line  is  more  of  a  poetical  than  of  a  scientific  nature, 
and  that  a  tendency  to  view  one's  own  states  with  a 
special  bias  is  readily  and  unavoidably  given.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  be  interested  in  the  matter  of  the 
dreams,  in  its  aesthetic  effects,  much  as  we  react  towards 
ideas  and  events  of  real  life  in  relation  to  our  weU- 
being.  Of  course  this  is  the  unscientific  standpoint. 
The  fact  that  a  person  dreams  much  or  little  is  of  more 
significance  than  what  one  dreams.  A  curve  repre- 
senting the  variations  from  day  to  day  in  the  amount 
of  dreaming  has  scientific  interest,  while  the  hobgob- 
lins that  we  saw  are  of  interest  to  children. 

The  introspective  method  has  two  stages.  At  first 
we  simply  observe  the  phenomena  presented  by  nature 
in  their  serial  and  concurrent  relations,  and  from  the 
light  thus  afforded  we  are  enabled  to  experiment  or  to 
control  certain  conditions  with  advantage  and  intelli- 
gence. So  far  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  first  of 
these  methods. 

There  are  a  few  pertinent  biographical  details  that 
should  accompany  each  student's  memoir.  I  may  be 
said  to  possess  the  dreamy  diathesis  in  a  strong  degree, 
manifested  from  early  childhood  to  the  present  time,  a 
period  of  30  years.  My  mental  make-up  is  inherited 
mostly  from  the  paternal  side  and  is  erethic  in  quality. 
The  nutritive  functions  have  been  derived  from  the 
maternal  side  and  present  an  irritable  digestive  sys- 
tem. My  father  rarely  dreams,  but  my  mother  has 
many  dreams  in  which  she  takes  great  interest.  My 
memory  is  strong  only  in  its  visualizing  power. 

As  a  child  I  was  subject  to  cramps,  costiveness,  and 
nightmares.  The  interrelation  of  these  facts  is  evident. 
In  regard  to  health,  I  have  improved  steadily  with  age. 

Dreams  that  occurred  before  my  fifth  year  of  life 
are  quite  as  vivid  in  my  memory  as  the  few  waking 


scenes  of  that  period  which  I  can  recall.  In  the  period 
lying  between  my  eighth  and  twelfth  years  my  dreams 
w^ere  peculiarly  troubled  ;  but  at  present  my  recol- 
lection of  them  is  vague.  On  retiring  I  reviewed  the 
events  of  the  day  over  and  over  again,  introducing 
variationa  and  often  new  chapters  with  the  slightest 
effort,  yet  had  I  undertaken  to  write  a  novel  1  should 
have  failed.  Often  before  my  eyes  there  appeared 
mosaics  of  colors,  expanding  and  contracting  or  rota- 
ting ;  and  this  especially  if  my  eyes  were  shut.  At 
times  I  could  see  malign  faces  appear  on  the  walls 
with  great  reality  ajid  distinctness.  If  no  nightmare 
caused  me  to  awake  during  the  night,  the  dream,  how- 
ever pleasant,  always  took  a  disagreeable  and  fright- 
ening turn  on  waking  in  the  morning.  I  felt  myself 
lifted  up  as  if  gravity  had  temporarily  reversed  its 
action,  and  then  I  was  dropped  from  a  great  height 
back  to  earth,  which  I  neared  in  increasing  fear  and 
loss  of  breath.  But  I  always  awoke  just  before  striking 
the  ground  and  when  the  fear  seemed  to  be  at  a 
climax.  Some  mornings  a  pleasant  dream  would  be 
substituted,  and  when  the  pleasures  of  anticipation  of 
some  rare  treat  were  at  a  climax,  just  as  the  treat  was 
about  to  be  enjoyed,  I  awoke. 

My  mother  taught  me  a  remedy  for  bad  dreams 
which  I  applied  with  immediate  and  universal  success, 
viz.,  on  composing  myself  for  sleep,  the  object  of  a 
dreaded  dream  was  by  voluntary  act  brought  before 
my  mind,  and  while  held  there  I  said  mentally,  "  Shall 
I  dream  of  that?"  {here  visualizing  the  scene  which 
past  dreams  had  taught  me  to  fear},  and  then  the 
subject  was  dismissed  with  a  confidence  that  I  should 
not  be  troubled  by  that  dream  for  that  night.  Should 
the  feared    scene    again  intrude  into  consciousness 
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before  sleep  came,  it  must  once  more  be  dismissed  by 
the  formula  or  my  work  were  vain.  Thus  one  by  one 
I  rehearsed  the  list  of  bugbears  every  night,  making 
special  effort  not  to  treat  pleasant  subjects  in  like 
way,  for  then  I  knew  they  would  not  be  dreamed 
about.  By  this  means  the  mind  passes  from  a  state  of 
fear,  where  the  image  haunts  it,  to  one  of  confidence 
and  control,  where  by  some  automatic  action,  similar 
to  that  by  virtue  of  which  we  can  wake  up  at  a  set 
time,  the  mind  retains  control  throughout  sleep. 

I  am  subject  to  three  distinct  classes  of  dreams, 
which  for  convenience  may  be  designated  respectively 
(1)  evening  dreams,  (2)  night  dreams,  (3)  morning 
dreams,  as  showing  the  time  of  the  sleeping  period 
when  they  most  generally  take  place.  Perhaps  a 
fourth  class  could  be  added,  viz.,  those  excited  by 
digestive  derangements,  such  as  nightmares ;  but  they 
are  rather  modifications  of  the  others,  due  to  extra 
exciting  causes  at  work  for  a  definite  period  during 
any  portion  of  the  night.  The  first  two  classes  are 
rare  dreams  ;  the  third  class  makes  up  the  main  bulk  of 
the  dream  record. 

Class  I.  This  takes  place  only  when  I  can  manage 
to  get  to  bed  when  very  tired  and  very  sleepy,  without 
getting  thoroughly  awake  in  the  effort  to  doff  my 
clothes.  I  am  then  in  a  semi-somnambulistic  condi- 
tion, while  still  conscious  of  my  surroundings.  While 
in  this  state  I  suddenly  experience  a  nervous  discharge 
which  throws  many  of  my  muscles,  sometimes  includ- 
ing those  of  voice,  into  violent  activity,  as  in  a  single 
twitch,  so  brief  is  the  action.  I  have  the  sensation  of 
passing  out  of  a  comatose  state  into  the  ordinary  state, 
which  is  followed  by  tranquil  sleep.  Never  has  sleep 
proper  followed  such  a  state  without  this  sudden  dis- 
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charge  and  feeling  of  psychic  change.  Dreams  often 
accompany  this  state  whose  tragic  climax  coincides 
with  the  discharge.  Psychically  the  discharge  is  felt  as 
the  effort  of  the  body  to  escape  the  inapending  danger, 
not  through  voluntary  but  through  reflex  action.  Once, 
after  severe  exercise  of  skating,  I  retired  with  the 
sensations  of  the  movements  and  scenes  of  the  day 
reverberating  through  my  nerves.  While  still  con- 
scious of  my  room.  I  lay  reviewing  the  scenes  of  the 
day  as  they  whirled  hy  with. unwonted  vividness,  imtil 
suddenly  they  became  real,  I  was  dreaming,  a  hole  in 
the  ice  developed,  into  which  I  fell  with  a  shriek  and  a 
struggle  that  was  real  and  no  dream,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  my  bedfellow.  Had  this  been  an 
ordinary  dream  I  could  have  experienced  the  same 
series  of  psychic  phenomena  ■without  the  muscular 
movement.  These  dreams  occurring  immediately  after 
retiring  have  no  real  sleep  connected  with  them,  while 
ordinary  dreams  accompany  waking  from  sleep  of 
longer  or  shorter  duration.  A  strange  sense  of  reality 
may  sometimes  be  present  when  the  scene  of  the  dream 
is  laid  in  my  bedroom  and  I  am  conscious  of  being  in 
bed  ;  then  on  waking  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  it 
was  a  dream  except  the  peculiar  circumstance  which 
the  dream  introduced.  Thus  one  evening  after  com- 
posing myself  for  sleep  I  saw  a  white  figure  approach 
my  couch.  Full  of  dread,  I  threw  up  my  arm  to  ward 
off  the  spectre,  and  awakening,  it  immediately  van- 
ished. On  learning  that  no  one  had  entered  the  room, 
the  sudden  and  unreal  way  in  which  it  vanished,  and 
reflecting  that  had  I  been  awake  I  should  not  have 
been  frightened,  and  not  being  a  believer  in  ghosts,  I 
concluded  it  must  be  a  dream.  Thus  a  process  of 
ratiocination  was  required  to  properly  characterize 
the  phenomenon. 
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Class  n.  This  class  ^esult^  from  excessive  stimula- 
tion of  psychic  or  sensory  organs,  by  which,  to  use  a 
material  figure,  the  molecules  of  the  nervous  substance 
are  so  set  in  vibration  that  they  continue  to  vibrate 
during  a  large  part  of  sleep.  Such  reverberations  are 
felt  during  the  waking  period  as  well.  The  boy  who 
has  spent  a  glorious  Fourth  of  July  retires  with  the 
booming  of  g^uns  and  the  blaze  of  fireworks  before  his 
mind,  and  these  images  haunt  his  dreams  in  grotesque 
forms.  The  student,  after  hard  work  at  his  algebra, 
has  similar  experiences  with  x^s,  y*B  and  z's.  Sleep  is 
disturbed;  the  brain  is  too  full  of  blood  to  allow 
perfect  sleep,  and  real  rest  comes  not  for  hours.  Perhaps 
the  mind  works,  even  in  a  logical  manner,  to  solve 
vexed  questions,  though  this  must  be  seldom. 

The  dreams  of  Class  m,  as  we  shall  see,  are  very 
different  things ;  but  before  taking  up  this  class,  a  few 
words  about  the  dreams  which  we  may  designate  as 
Class  IV.  Violent  palpitations  of  the  heart  and  intense 
peristaltic  writhings  of  the  intestines  accompany  such 
dreams  in  my  case.  Here  I  do  not  supi)ose  the  dream 
is  to  be  considered  secondary  to  the  physical  phe- 
nomena, but  rather  that  by  nervous  or  psychic  sym- 
pathy the  physical  organ  is  reacted  upon  by  dreams 
which  it  originally  excited  and  determined  the  char- 
acter of. 

Class  ni,  morning  dreams.  These  occur  when  the 
brain  has  had  a  period  of  rest  and  repair ;  perhaps  we 
may  speak  of  it  as  a  period  of  bloodlessness,  and  now, 
on  waking,  blood  is  rushing  in,  with  a  rapid  rise  of  blood 
pressure  in  the  brain .  They  differ  also  from  other  dreams 
in  the  faintness  of  their  images,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  are  almost  immediately  erased  from  conscious- 
ness by  external  stimuli  received  on  awaking.    They 


differ  also  from  the  foregoing  classes  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  new  or  varied  combinations  of  past  mental 
experiences,  worked  up  with  great  fertility  of  fancy 
and  multiplicity  of  transformation.  Events  of  the  day 
before,  preferably  scenes  of  two  days  ago  (as  if  those 
of  yesterday  were  not  faint  enough)  which  have  been 
forgotten,  so  trivial  were  they,  are  set  in  a  background 
of  scenes  of  my  boyhood.  The  most  trivial  act  of  atten- 
tion to  an  object  one  passes  on  the  street,  which  woxdd 
never  again  bethought  of ,  is  often  the  "hero "of  a 
dream  scene.  No  new  sensations  are  introduced  into 
these  dreams ;  but  just  as  soon  as  a  new  sensation  is 
experienced  in  waking  life,  is  it  seized  upon  as  material 
for  these  creations,  which  are  after  all  only  grotesque 
combinations,  although  exceedingly  real  in  that  they 
possess  the  detail  and  completeness  of  natural  scenes. 
One  may  dream  of  riding  on  the  cars  who  has  never 
ridden  on  them,  but  his  sensations  will  be  simply  those 
he  imagined  while  awako,  when  thinking  of  the  subject. 
Not  until  a  person  has  ridden  on  the  cars  can  he 
experience  in  dream  the  tme  sensation  thereto  belong- 
ing. This  law  holds  in  my  case  with  every  possible 
experience  of  life. 

On  the  transformation  of  dream  scenes. — In  waking 
life  one  may  see  a  person  in  the  distance  approaching 
who  may  be  judged  in  all  confidence  to  be  Mr,  A.  On 
his  nearer  approach  he  is  seen  to  be  Mr.  B,  In  this 
mental  process  there  is  no  surprise,  neither  is  there 
in  dreams  where  a  person  judged  to  be  A  is  shortly 
seen  as  B.  The  same  is  true  of  objects  ;  and  in  this  case 
of  transformation,  one  or  more  of  the  objects  in  a  dream 
scene  may  change  without  a  corresponding  change  of 
the  others,  called  for  in  nature.  In  this  way  places 
and  things  and  persons  never  associated  in  our  waking 
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experience  are  brought  into  juxtaposition,  thus  making 
it  diflBcult  to  properly  relate  the  parts  of  a  dream  to 
one  another  on  waking. 

A  second  method  of  transformation  is  by  what  I 
designate  as  realized  fancy.  In  waking  life,  in  viewing 
a  scene  or  event  I  fancy  certain  modifications  or  expect 
certain  things  that  do  not  occur,  and  properly  should 
not  occur  except  that  the  exuberance  of  fancy  drags 
them  in.  In  dreams  I  have  similar  fancies,  but  here  I 
find  them  realized.  If  I  picture  to  my  imagination 
that  I  am  at  a  certain  distant  place  it  does  not  take 
long  before  I  am  actually  experiencing  pa^siveZy  what 
a  moment  ago  I  was  actively  presenting  to  my  mind. 
This  is  a  fertile  source  of  transformation  in  dreams. 
These  transformations  it  is,  that  make  it  so  difiScult  to 
remember  dreams  and  to  properly  relate  them  ;  for  at 
times  it  seems  as  if  an  event  might  have  two  antece- 
dents in  a  dream,  as  if  one  had  a  double  consciousness 
for  a  short  time,  and  had  been  enacting  a  r61e  on  two 
different  fields  at  once,  which  in  some  unaccountable 
way  became  one  field  and  one  person.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  a  difficulty  of  the  rational  mind  in  trying  to  re- 
member what  took  place  in  a  mind  in  which  reason 
was  dormant. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  discuss  methods  of  record 
and  of  study  of  the  record  in  connection  with  the 
results  obtained  by  their  application.  One  must 
accustom  himself  to  holding  the  attention  fixed  upon 
the  scenes  of  the  dream  world  after  waking  in  the 
morning  and  not  allow  the  attention  to  be  diverted 
for  an  instant  to  the  scenes  of  the  external  world,  or 
the  superior  strength  of  its  impressions  will*  instantly 
blot  out  the  faint  images  of  the  dream.  Then,  by  care- 
fully reviewing  the  events  of  the  dream  it  may  be 
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more  indelibly  fixed  on  the  memory.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, to  have  pencil  and  paper  at  hand  and  jot  down 
the  dream,  at  least  skeletouwise,  to  aid  in  reconstruct- 
ing it  when  the  record  is  more  carefully  made.  A 
single  word  in  this  way  is  sufficient  to  recall  the 
dream  by.  Objects  we  meet  in  our  daily  walks,  by  a 
similar  process,  set  us  to  feeling  that  some  experience 
has  passed  in  our  life  in  connection  with  them  some- 
how, and  when  the  experience  is  unravelled  it  is  found 
to  be  the  fragment  of  a  dream,  which  dream  was 
either  suggested  by  the  object  itself  when  it  was 
scarcely  noticed  a  day  or  two  before,  or  if  it  had  made 
a  strong  impression,  that  impression  was  made  long 
ago,  or  else  the  object  is  similar  in  some  way  to  the 
dream  object  so  as  to  suggest  it.  One  has  to  have  hie 
note-book  with  him  all  the  time,  for  he  knows  not 
when  an  object  may  help  him  recall  a  dream.  I  find 
that  the  completeness  with  which  a  dream  can  be 
recalled,  roughly  speaking,  depends  inversely  on  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  between  its  occurrence  and  its 
first  recollection!  But  a  similar  law  governs  all  subse- 
quent recollections.  Thus  if  a  dream  be  carefully 
rehearsed  to  fix  it  on  the  mind  before  rising,  and  a 
word  or  skeleton  "suggestive"  be  made,  should  a 
portion  of  the  day's  activities  intervene  before  the 
dream  is  recorded,  the  "  suggestive "  will  aid  in 
restoring  much  less  of  the  details  than  if  the  scenes 
are  fresher.  The  dream  itself  has  all  the  complete- 
ness of  nature,  and  if  immediately  observed  by  the 
active  attention  can  be  studied  as  a  landscape  is, 
except  in  the  case  of  dreams  one  is  allowed  only  a 
momentary  peep  at  the  scenery  and  then  has  to 
restore  as  much  as  he  can  recall.  The  dream  records 
I  have  made  are  therefore  very  meagre  compared  with 
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the  real  dreams.  The  relation  is  exactly  similar  to 
that  existing  between  a  landscape  itself  and  the 
description  of  a  landscape  by  a  passing  tourist.  But 
I  find  the  impression  of  a  natural  scene,  however 
short,  is  stronger  than  that  made  by  these  exceedingly 
faint  images. 

When  I  first  began  recording,  the  mind  seemed  so 
full  of  the  subject  that  I  would  wake  up  during  the 
night  just  to  dream  and  to  record  dreams.  So  I  had  to 
put  a  sliding  frame  with  a  slit  in  it  over  my  tablet  to 
g^ide  the  pencil  while  writing,  or  else  the  lines  would 
be  superimposed  in  an  undecipherable  manner.*  But 
this  extreme  zeal  caused  nervous  prostration.  It  is  a 
really  exhausting  process  to  keep  the  attention  held  on 
faint  impressions  in  the  presence  of  strong  ones,  and 
the  effort  to  recall  the  faint  details  is  also  exhausting, 
so  that  I  was  compelled  to  adopt  a  more  careless  atti- 
tude of  mind  towards  the  record  ;  but  I  think  the  laws 
we  shall  subsequently  reveal  have  not  been  thereby 
affected. 

When  the  attention  is  turned  to  a  dream  scene  pass- 
ing in  the  mind,  on  awakening  it  can  recall  certain 
antecedent  events  that  join  onto  the  ones  present,  and 
so  on  back  into  the  night ;  though  of  course  we  must 
not  let  the  time  relations  presented  by  the  dream  be 
any  guide  here,  for  one  can  dream  of  a  year  in  a 
minute,  or  take  part  in  events  lasting  hours  in  a 
moment.  The  dream  stretches  back  and  grows  fainter 
and  fainter  until  no  more  can  be  recalled.  This  seems 
to  harmonize  with  the  view  that  our  morning  dreams 
take  place  only  during  the  passage  from  sleep  to  wake- 

^  Such  writing,  made  by  the  sense  of  touch  and  motion,  is  crowded 
laterally  as  one  feels  that  he  passes  over  more  space  than  in  reality. 
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fulness,  or  while  the  blood  pressure  in  the  brain  rises 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level. 

Now,  when  the  mind  travels  backward  over  a  dream 
in  the  way  last  indicated,  beginning  with  the  dream 
scene  present  when  just  awakening,  it  goes  backwards 
by  jumps ;  that  is,  the  dream  has  a  moniliform  or 
segmented  character.  It  is  a  chain  composed  of  links 
of  more  vivid  scenes  connected  by  scenes  less  vivid. 
The  links  only  are  recalled  in  the  inverse  order ;  the 
events  inside  each  link  are  seen  in  their  true  progres- 
sive relations.  When  from  any  reason  the  scenes  are 
leas  vivid,  as  from  having  allowed  the  outside  world  to 
intrude  upon  the  attention,  the  fainter  parts  drop  out, 
and  these  parts  usually  correspond  to  those  details  by 
which  some  principal  object,  person,  or  event  of  one 
link  becomes  by  transformation  the  nodal  or  focal 
point  of  the  succeeding  link.  In  such  a  case  the  two 
links  seem  distinct  and  are  recalled  as  distinct  dreams, 
though  the  mind  has  a  vague  sense  that  they  are  only 
fragments  of  longer  dreams  without  at  the  same  time 
connecting  them.  Several  links  may  be  bound  to- 
gether into  larger  links.  This  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  mental  relations  of  the  events  themselves  ;  but  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  there  might  be  a  physiological 
explanation  of  this  moniliform  character  in  that  the 
blood  pressure  varies  with  the  pulse  and  respiratory 
movements,  and  as  the  waking  period  occupies  a  few 
of  the  larger  and  many  more  of  the  shorter  waves,  we 
here  have  something  quite  corresponding.'  If  the 
dreams  are  vivid,  or  if  memory  is  good,  then  we 
have  one  long  dream  composed  of  many  transforma- 
tions.   If  the  dream  is  less  vivid  we  get  a  few  fairly 
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long  dreams,  although  some  of  these  may  be  short  and 
consist  of  but  one  node.  Then  if  the  dream  has  been 
very  faint  we  get  only  a  few  scattered  nodes  of  events, 
persons  or  places  about  which  we  dreamed,  but  we  can- 
not recall  details.  We  can  also  secure  all  these  con- 
ditions by  recording  successive  days  in  bed,  or  after 
rising,  or  after  breakfast,  or  after  dinner,  or  after 
supper,  and  if  we  wait  until  bedtime  we  can  be  glad  if 
we  are  able  to  recall  a  single  particle  of  dream.  But 
suppose  we  make  a  practice  of  recording  the  dream, 
say  just  on  awakening,  then  we  shall  find  that  some 
mornings  we  have  the  greatest  degree  of  vividness  and 
unity,  and  on  others  the  least  degree,  and  with  all 
intermediate  stages  represented  by  different  mornings. 
It  therefore  follows  that  the  number  of  dreams  a  per- 
son can  recall  has  no  direct  significancey  but  only  the 
total  amount  dreamed.  Guided  by  this  law  I  proceeded 
to  count  the  total  number  of  words  in  the  dream  record 
of  each  day  and  to  plot  the  curve  for  the  whole  time, 
and  the  results  obtained  we  now  proceed  to  discuss. 

Some  dreams  are  so  vague  that  nothing  of  detail  can 
be  made  out,  but  only  that  I  dreamed  about  such  or 
such  thing,  or  that  I  recall  a  single  object  out  of  a 
dream  scene.  This  object  I  have  designated  the  node 
or  focal  point  of  greatest  vividness.  This  node  is  the 
last  to  fade  out,  and  if  the  dream  scene  'vyas  vivid 
enough  it  is  by  means  of  this  node  that  the  memory 
restores  the  accessory  details.  I  divided  the  dreams 
into  two  classes,  viz.  those  consisting  of  a  single  bare 
nucleus  and  those  more  complexly  organized.  In  a 
table  at  the  close  of  this  paper  I  have  grouped  the 
daily  records  according  to  length  from  1  to  900,  which 
was  the  longest  record  for  one  day.  Opposite  each 
group  I  have  placed  the  number  of  days  that  presented 


records  of  that  length,  and  in  a  third  and  fourth 
columns  the  corresponding  number  of  dreams,  comples 
and  simple ;  in  two  additional  columns  the  average 
daily  number  of  dreams ;  and  finally,  the  average 
length  of  the  dreams.  A  little  inspection  shows  U8 
that  the  simple  dreams  tend  to  remain  stationary,  or  to 
decrease  in  number  as  the  record  lengthens.  The 
complex  dreams,  while  increasing  in  number,  do  so  at 
a  rate  of  increment  100  times  smaller,  while  the  average 
length  of  dreams  increases  five  times  as  rapidly  as 
their  number.  As  the  unit  of  measurement  is  diverse 
in  these  cases,  this  relation  simply  means  that  the 
average  length  of  all  dreams  is  100  words.  These  facts 
are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  theory.  It  is  total 
amount  and  not  the  number  of  dreams  dreamed  that 
measures  the  physiological  action. 

We  have  already  seen  how  easily  the  length  of  the 
record  for  any  day  may  be  affected  if  the  attention  is 
called  off,  if  one  oversleeps  so  as  to  be  hurried,  and  vari- 
ous other  things  occur  to  curtail  the  record.  The  two 
chief  causes  of  disturbance  are  pressure  of  work  and 
unusual  experiences  or  occupation,  excitement,  etc., 
like  a  journey,  for  instance.  I  was  able  to  pick  out  of 
my  record  thirty  consecutive  months  which  were  fairly 
uniform  in  my  experience,  the  great  disturbing  sources 
nothavingactedmanydaysata  time  during  this  period.' 
The  first  two  weeks  of  my  record  show  a  steady  rise  in 
the  curve,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  that 
attending  to  one's  dreams  increases  their  number, 
i.  e.  increases  the  number  we  become  aware  of  having. 
But  this  law  ceased  to  operate  after  the  climax  was 
reached.     The   curve   was  seen  to  be  very  irregular. 
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with  a  mixture  of  short  and  long  records  without 
apparent  law ;  still  one  could  discern  a  crowding 
together  of  the  long  records  at  certain  points.  A 
parallel  curve  of  the  moon's  phases  showed  that  the 
two  curves  were  independent.  I  then  chose  the  physio- 
logical or  sexual  month  of  28  days  and  found  there  the 
period  I  sought.  I  thought  that  30  months  when  siun- 
mated  would  be  suflBcient  to  equate  the  petty  disturb- 
ing influences,  and  thus  I  could  get  a  curve  approxi- 
mately showing  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 

The  table  at  the  close  of  this  paper  shows  the  num- 
bers from  which  the  curve  has  been  constructed.  The 
nature  of  this  curve  and  the  fact  that  it  was  plotted  for 
a  menstrual  period  requires  that  we  compare  it  with  a 
curve  representing  the  sexual  condition.  In  the  human 
female  we  have  presented  the  monthly  phenomenon  of 
the  katamenia  lasting  nearly  a  week.  This  phenome- 
non has  relation  to  the  functions  of  reproduction. 
Although  the  phenomenon  is  still  not  thoroughly 
understood,  we  have  data^  which  show  that  during  this 
period  one  or  more  Graafian  follicles  burst  and  set  free 
ripe  ova  which  are  passed  down  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
and  if  fertilized,  remain  to  be  developed  in  the  uterus. 
The  cause  of  the  bursting  of  the  follicle  is  due  to  a 
congested  condition  of  the  ovaries,  or  a  heightened 
blood  pressure  in  them  and  accessory  structures  which 
may  account  for  the  uterine  hemorrhage,  but  coitus 
may  probably  accomplish  the  same  effect  and  thus 
prevent  an  impending  menstrual  flow.  At  any  rate, 
after  the  flow  has  ceased  an  ovum  is  present  in  the 
tubes  or  uterus  most  favorably  placed  as  regards  fer- 
tilizability,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  female  is 

^  See  Goo.  Arnold,  *'  Zeitliche  Verhaltniss  der  Ovulation  ziir  men- 
struellen  Blutung."    Wiirzburg,  Diasertat.  1887. 


most  erotic  and  irritable  at  this  time.  The  physical 
cycle  is  accompanied  by  marked  psychical  character- 
istics that  gradually  increase  up  to  the  period,  and 
after  a  temporary  decadence  during  the  flow,  present 
a  sharp  climax  a  week  later.  We  shall  term  the  first 
climax  the  minor  climax  and  the  second  the  major 
climax. 

It  is  readily  seen  why  the  erotic  state  should  be  at 
its  climax  when  the  ovum  is  ready  for  fertilization. 
We  have  no  direct  means  of  measuring  this  condition 
as  a  curve,  but  we  can  do  so  indirectly.  The  first 
curve  of  the  plate  marked  A  is  taken  from  Hermann's 
Handbuch  der  Physiologie,  Bd,  VI,  part  II.  p.  74,  and 
represents  the  frequency  of  conception  with  time- 
relation  to  the  menstrual  period.  The  two  climaxes 
above  noted  are  well  shown,  though  the  curve  was 
plotted  only  with  reference  to  a  preceding  menstrual 
period  and  not  with  reference  to  a  subsequent  one.' 
As  the  periods  of  women  differ  in  length,  the  minor 
climax  does  not  come  out  in  its  true  sharpness  and 
height.  Undoubtedly  there  are  other  ways  probably 
superior  to  this  one  of  measuring  this  physiological 
period  indirectly,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  avail- 
able data  have  been  gathered  with  reference  to  this 
point. 

It  would  only  seem  natural  that  the  male  should  also 
show  a  sexual  period  corresponding  to  that  in  the 
female,  and  that  in  well  matched  couples  the  climaxes 
would  coincide.  Concerning  this  point  we  read  in 
Foster's  Physiology  (page  691,  fourth  English  edition, 
1883);  "  Within  the  year  an  approximately  monthly 
period  is  manifested  in  the  female  by  menstruation. 


'The  dotted  curve  was  plotted  with  reference  to  the  close  of  the 
period,  the  other  with  reference  to  its  beginning. 
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though  there  is  no  exact  evidence  ^f  even  a  latent 
similar  cycle  in  the  male."  On  the  other  hand,  in  Dr. 
Hammond's  "Treatise  on  Insanity,"  published  the 
same  year  (page  114),  we  read,  **  Gall  contended  that 
there  was  a  periodical  manifestation  in  men  analogous 
to  that  existing  in  females,  ....  and  L^vy  holds  a 
similar  opinion.  The  latter  states  that  *  young  and 
robust  persons  do  not  notice  this  tendency  unless  their 
attention  is  specially  directed  to  it,  but  men  feebly 
constituted,  or  endowed  with  a  great  degree  of  irrita- 
bility, or  who  have  reached  the  period  of  their  decline, 
perceive  the  alteration  which  their  health  monthly 

undergoes The  feeling  of  discomfort  is  general 

and  inexpressible,  and  the  mind  participates  in  it,  for 
it  is  more  difficult  to  maintain  a  train  of  ideas ;  a  ten- 
dency to  melancholy,  or  perhaps  an  unusual  degree  of 
irascibility,  is  joined  to  the  indolence  of  the  intellectual 
faculties.  These  modifications  persist  some  days,  and 
disappear  6t  themselves.' 

"I  have  certainly  noticed  in  some  of  my  friends 
this  tendency  to  some  monthly  periodical  abnormal 
manifestation  ....  I  think  this  is  much  more  common 
than  is  ordinarily  supposed,  and  that  careful  exami- 
nation or  inquiry  will  generally,  if  not  invariably, 
establish  the  existence  of  a  periodicity  of  the  character 
referred  to." 

In  my  experience,  young  and  robust  persons  are 
subject  to  recurrent  periods  of  wakefulness  at  night, 
which,  when  they  coincide  with  the  full  moon,  are 
attributed  to  the  action  of  its  light.  Undoubtedly  the 
light  of  the  moon  has  an  independent  action  of  this 
sort ;  but  if  Mantegazza's  theory  is  corrrect,  that  the 
sexual  period  became  established  with  relation  to  the 
limar  period  because  moonlight  nights  were  favorable 
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to  courting,  there  is  a  strong  association  existing 
between  the  moon's  light  and  the  excitation  of  the 
psychic -sexual  functions.  However,  the  period  long 
ago  became  so  firmly  established  as  to  run  indepen- 
dently of  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  even  to  vary 
from  its  length  so  as  to  have  a  precessive  relation  to 
the  moon's  phases.  The  influence  of  that  old  institu- 
tion, the  Sabbath,  must  have  had  a  powerful  effect 
in  fixing  the  period  at  twenty-eight  days :  but  this 
period  is  easily  influenced  by  exciting  or  nerve  depress- 
ing causes,  the  former  shortening  the  interval,  and  the 
latter  delaying  the  period,  or  even  preventing  it  to  a 
great  extent. 

In  the  male  as  in  the  female,  the  maturation  of  the 
reproductive  elements  is  a  continuous  process,  though 
we  may  hardly  say  that  it  is  not  influenced  by  this 
men  sal  periodicity.  It  certainly  is  influenced  by 
many  incidental  forces,  such  as  food,  temjierature, 
exercise,  occupation,  sexual  excitement,  etc.  But  here, 
as  in  physics,  we  ought,  I  think,  to  consider  each  force 
still  acting  and  producing  its  proper  effects  though 
the  resultant  may  fail  to  reveal  the  direct  action  of 
any  one  element  at  a  particular  time.  The  mensal 
period  is  a  steady  force,  the  others  are  accidental  and 
variable  in  time  ;  hence  if  we  take  a  sufliciently  long 
period  and  summate  by  months,  the  disturbing  forces 
will  largely  equate  their  effects,  whereas  the  mensal 
force  will  thus  reveal  its  true  action.  The  presence 
of  the  reproductive  elements  exerts  a  constant  stimulus 
upon  the  brain  colls,  which  causes  them  to  generate 
characteristic  dreams  that  in  turn  react  to  produce 
expulsion  of  the  gametal  cells.'  This  gonekhole^  will  be 
more  frequent  at  periods  when  the  psychic  cells  are 


'  See  Martin,  The  Hitman  Body,  Appendix,  p.  13, 

'oirrp^o/SoAio  ia  the  more  correut  term,  but  scarcely  08  convenient. 
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most  irritable,  and  therefore  furnishes  data  for  plotting 
the  sexual  curve  in  the  case  of  the  male,  and  the  result 
is  shown  in  curve  B  of  the  plate.  As  in  the  previous 
curve,  it  is  only  an  indirect  measure  of  the  physio- 
logical rhythm  we  are  considering.  Here  also  we  get 
two  prominent  cusps  in  the  curve,  in  the  form  of  a 
minor  and  a  major  climax,  one  week  apart,  and  thus 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  climaxes  in  the  case  of 
the  curve  A  of  the  female.  The  figures  on  which  this 
curve  is  based  are  given  in  the  table. 

A  similar  treatment  of  the  dream  values  gives  us 
curve  C.  Here  the  two  climaxes  appear  again  in  their 
corresponding  positions,  but  approximately  equal  in 
value.  In  the  sexual  curve  the  climaxes  fall  on  Tues- 
days, while  in  the  dream  curve  they  occur  on  Wednes- 
days, a  day  later.  The  curve  keeps  near  its  average 
level  between  the  climactic  points.  It  sinks  below  the 
average  during  the  two  weeks  succeeding  the  men- 
strual week,  and  as  we  approach  this  period  it  rises 
again,  becoming  in  the  case  of  the  dream  curve  a 
marked  climax  during  the  week  preceding  the  period. 
There  is  a  curious  descent  in  the  curves  (most  marked 
in  the  case  of  the  curve  (7)  on  Monday  mornings. 
This  must  be  due  either  to  the  influence  of  Sunday,  or 
else  to  the  fact  that  the  mind  is  somewhat  anxious  as 
it  is  about  to  resume  the  cares  of  a  new  week,  which 
anxiety  acts  probably  as  a  constant  factor  in  disturb- 
ing the  completeness  of  the  dream  recollection. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  a  rise  in  the  dream 
curve  represents  increased  power  of  recollection,  or 
increased  vividness  of  dreaming,  or  increased  irrita- 
bility, or  all  of  these  together.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  mensal  period  is  at  bottom  a  rhythm 
of  the  vital  or  psychic  nature  and  influences  probably  all 


the  activities  of  mind  and  body.  Hence  these  activities, 
when  properly  observed  and  measured,  become  indices 
of  the  more  fundamental  rhythm  which  they  thus 
indirectly  measure,  or  at  least  reveal.  In  the  case  of 
the  knee  jerk  reported  in  the  first  niunber  of  this 
Journal  it  was  shown  how  exceedingly  sensitive  it  was 
in  its  responses,  indicating  diverse  external  and  inter- 
nal conditions  and  changes.  It  appears  probable  that 
had  the  experiments  been  conducted  over  a  sufficiently 
long  interval  they  would  have  revealed  a  monthly 
rhythm.  We  also  suspect  that  a  great  many  psycho- 
physic  reactions  are  modified  by  this  rhythm,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  thus  subject  ought  to  be 
determined  before  we  can  rightly  interpret  the  results. 

Another  question  which  occurs  here  is  this,  what 
sort  of  a  rhythm  is  the  mensal  period  ?  There  is  no 
fact  in  nature  more  prominent  than  the  occurrence  of 
periodicity,  and  these  periods  are  of  almost  infinitely 
varied  lengths  and  variously  and  complexly  com- 
pounded. Many  periods  are  secondary  and  resultant, 
being  dependent  on  others.  In  physiology  nearly  all 
the  periods  are  in  relation  to  cosmic  rhythms,  to  which 
they  are  related  not  as  physical  resultants  but  as  vital 
(or  intelligent)  responses.  The  occurrence  of  the  one 
is  a  "sign"  to  the  protoplasm  to  act  out  the  other. 
Yet  we  have  hinted  above  that  the  living  being  may 
anticipate  the  stimulus  and  react  at  the  proper  time,  in 
the  absence  of  the  stimulus,  and  thus  have  an  inde- 
pendent rhythm  of  its  own.  How  this  is  done  is  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  biology  yet  to  be  solved.  We  con- 
sider this  sexual  rhythm  as  belonging  to  this  category. 

When  we  analyze  the  figures  that  enter  into  the 
value  of  the  dream  curve,  w^e  find  that  several  com- 
ponents are  active  in  producing  the  result.    Thus  the 
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occurrence  of  the  ekboles  themselves  has  a  m< 
ing  influence  on  the  dream  value,  tending  to  raise  it. 
But  even  when  all  the  dream  values  coinciding  with 
days  of  ekbole  are  thrown  out  and  the  remaining 
days  summatedy  the  character  of  the  curve  is  not 
seriously  altered,  though  of  course  reduced  in  value. 
Let  us  call  the  curve  thus  stripped  of  its  over-tones,  so 
to  speak,  the  fundamental;  then  I  found  that  an 
ekbole  occurring  at  or  near  a  Tninimal  point  had  the 
power  to  raise  the  fundamental  by  a  half  of  its  value, 
but  on  a  maximal  point  the  increment  became  one 
fifth  of  the  fundamental  value ;  the  average  power 
of  increment  for  all  (mixed)  cases  being  one  fourth  of 
the  fundamental.  The  ratio  of  minimal  cases  to  maxi- 
mal cases,  an  equal  number  of  each,  is  1 : 1.11  in  the 
compound  curve,  1 : 1.41  in  the  fimdamental,  and 
1 : 1.33  in  the  mixed  or  normal  curve.^  Although  the 
relative  value  of  the  increment  is  less  in  the  case  of  the 
maximal  point  than  in  that  of  the  minimal  point,  the 
absolute  value  is  about  twice  as  great  in  the  latter  as 
in  the  former  case.  This  is  in  accordance  with  what 
we  should  exi)ect.  The  ekbole  causes  increased  flow 
of  blood  to  the  brain,  on  the  presence  of  which  the 
dream  value  so  largely  depends.  This  increased  flow 
is  relatively  more  marked  when  the  brain  has  less 
blood  in  it  (at  minimal  points)  than  when  it  has  a 
larger  quantity  of  blood  (as  at  maximal  points). 

When,  therefore,  an  ekbole  occurs,  the  dream 
value  is  raised  by  the  ratio  1.25  as  an  average,  and 
then  it  falls  again  to  its  normal  value  ;  but  when  only 


'  The  curves  in  the  plate,  i,  e.  those  obtained  directly  by  plotting 
the  results  of  observation,  are  '^  normal,"  or,  in  the  present  case, 
"  mixed  *'  where  the  summation  of  two  sets  of  values  is  concerned ; 
one  set  being  unaccompanied  and  thus  unaffected  by  ekboles,  and 
therefore  belonging  to  the  fundamental  svstem,  and  the  other  set 
affected  by  the  presence  of  the  ekboles,  ana  therefore  "  compound." 
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one  day  intervenes  before  the  next  ekbole  the  fall  is 
not  so  great,  the  ratio  being  here  1.10  : 1.  The  effect  of 
an  ekbole  to  raise  the  dream  value  is  not  so  great 
when  it  is  cloaeiy  preceded  by  another  ekbole,  but  in 
33  cases  presented  by  our  data  the  ratio  of  the  first  to 
the  second  was  4903  :  6168  or  1  : 1.25.  We  shall  proceed 
to  show  that  this  ratio,  w^hich  seems  to  contradict  the 
last  statement,  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  funda- 
mental curve.  When  we  analyze  the  cases  more  care- 
fully we  find  that  some  of  them  contradict  the  result 
we  obtained  by  addition.  When  these  contradictory 
results  are  compared  with  the  state  of  the  fundamental 
curve,  we  find  that  in  most  cases  the  result  has  been 
due  to  the  effect  of  this  curve  overcoming  the  effect 
properly  due  to  the  ekbole.  Thus  when  we  know 
that  an  ekbole  raises  the  dream  value,  but  we  meet 
a  case  where  a  day  free  from  ekbole  just  preceding 
or  succeeding  has  a  higher  dream  value,  we  find  an 
explanation  for  such  a  phenomenon  when  we  see  that 
such  day  is  nearer  a  maximal  point  than  the  ekbole 
day.  This  law  is  perfectly  plain  when  we  assume  that 
each  of  the  forces  acts  to  contribute  its  effect  inde- 
pendently of  the  others.  The  effect  of  an  ascending 
curve  raising  all  values  and  a  descending  one  depress- 
ing them  is  readily  seen  in  the  tables.  Now,  therefore, 
analyzing  the  above  ratio  in  this  way,  we  have  : 


1.92:1 
1;2.C9 


I. 


Influence  of  curve 
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The  fact  that  so  many  cases  show  that  the  first  day 
is  the  greater  even  when  the  infiuence  of  the  curve  is 
unfavorable  leads  us  to  announce  the  law  as  above, 
even  though  the  ratio  obtained  by  summation  of  all 
the  cases  is  the  reverse.  But  this  ratio  is  a  compound 
one,  and  we  wish  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  the  funda- 
mental. Were  we  dealing  with  physical  facts  accu- 
rately determined,  we  should  expect  that  the  ratio 
1.40  : 1  in  the  six  cases  where  the  first  day  is  greater 
than  the  second  (in  accordance  with  the  inferred  law), 
when  the  fundamental  assists  this  result,  should  be 
greater  than  that  of  1.92  : 1  where  the  curve  is  con- 
trary. This  illustrates  the  peculiarity  of  physiological 
data.  The  element  of  disturbing  infiuences  is  so  great 
that  exceptional  cases  are  always  occurring,  especially 
when  the  number  of  cases  is  small  as  in  this  instance. 
For  this  reason,  though  we  treat  the  numbers  while 
performing  computations  as  if  they  were  accurate,  we 
have  no  right  to  regard  the  results  as  accurate.  They 
may  be  very  inaccurate  and  even  contrary  to  the  truth. 
But  by  taking  a  large  number  of  cases  we  are  justified 
in  regarding  the  results  as  indicators.  Thus  no  sig- 
nificance can  be  attached  to  the  particular  form  of  our 
curves,  but  they  simply  indicate  that  there  is  a  heaping 
up,  as  it  were,  of  some  infiuence  at  the  occurrence  of  the 
menstrual  interval.  We  should  require  an  infinite 
number  of  cases  to  eliminate  disturbances  and  make 
our  figures  have  mathematical  significance.  This 
point  deserves  to  be  kept  in  mind  while  dealing  with 
such  a  problem  as  this. 

We  saw  above  that  the  length  of  dreams  increases 
nearly  as  fast  as  the  increment  in  the  daily  record, 
that  is,  an  average  of  100  words  must  be  added  to  the 
record  to  give  an  additional  dream..     We  have  also 


seen  that  the  occurrence  of  an  ekbole  raised  the  dream 
value  by  the  ratio  1.25  as  compared  with  the  day  pre- 
ceding or  succeeding.  When  the  number  of  dreams 
are  compared  for  this  case,  it  is  found  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  number  of  simple  dreams,  but  that 
the  complex  dreams  are  increased  in  number  more 
rapidly  than  the  record.  Thus  164  cases  of  ekbole 
against  their  succeeding  days  gave  an  average  ratio 
of  3.9  : 1.9.  This  signifies  that  the  continuity  of  dream- 
ing is  by  this  influence  broken.  The  fact,  I  think,  is 
readily  accounted  for  by  the  process  of  awakening 
that  often  accompanies  the  ekbole. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  annual  variations. 
Each  year  contains  lU  physiological  months.  Out  of 
the  30  months  from  which  I  plotted  the  monthly  curve, 
I  chose  26  consecutive  months  for  plotting  the  annual 
curve.  I  found  that  (as  our  table  shows)  there  was 
a  minimal  point  at  March-April  and  a  maximal 
point  at  November-December.  The  two  years  are 
closely  similar  in  these  respects.  The  dream  value 
being  the  summation  of  28  days  is  to  be  relied  on  for  a 
curve,  but  the  ekboles  are  too  few,  of  course,  to  give 
a  corresponding  gonekbolic  curve.  We  can  readily 
perceive  this  on  inspecting  the  number  and  seeing  how 
one  year  contradicts  the  other.  So  we  shall  leave  the 
ekboles  out  of  consideration  and  seek  to  get  at  the 
sexual  variations  in  a  different  direction.  The  two 
years  combined  give  us  curve  D  of  the  plate.  It  is 
quite  plain  that  at  the  region  of  the  winter  solstice, 
rather  more  before  than  after  it,  the  curve  is  maximal. 
It  is  also  plain  that  the  curve  is  minimal  at  the  time 
of  the  equinoxes,  the  fall  being  in  our  curve  greatest 
at  the  spring  equinox.  There  is  a  slight  rise  at  the 
approach  of  the  summer  solstice  ;  but  when  we  com- 
pare the  curves  E  and  F  in  these  respects  our  dream 
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curve  seems  sadly  deficient.  It  is  quite  probable  that- 
this  deficiency  is  due  to  the  fact  that  about  this  time 
the  change  of  life  from  the  routine  of  study  to  the 
recreations  of  vacation  acts  detrimentally  to  the 
dream  record.  Indeed  I  know  by  experience  that  I 
was  not  so  faithful  in  my  records  at  this  period  as  at 
other  times. 

In  the  animal  and  plant  world  the  periods  marked 
by  the  approach  of  the  two  solstices  are  marked  by 
reproductive  activities.  This  has  relation  to  climate, 
of  course,  and  not  to  the  astronomical  facts  directly. 
The  winter  is  provided  against  by  well  protected 
winter  eggs  and  seeds ;  and  in  the  case  of  mammals 
the  gestation  period  has  place  during  the  winter  that 
the  yoimg  may  be  bom  at  such  a  time  as  to  have  the 
advantages  of  summer.  The  direct  effect  of  food  and 
temperature  in  early  simimer  is  of  course  to  nourish 
the  reproductive  systems,  and  where  the  young  can  be 
quickly  matured  reproductive  activities  are  quickly 
instituted.  Psychically  the  human  male  feels  the 
approach  of  sununer  as  a  "  spring  fever,"  which  is 
probably  of  sexual  significance.  To  some  extent 
Diising^  has  worked  at  this  problem  and  shown  that 
the  frequency  of  conceptions  in  the  human  being 
varies  during  the  year,  having  maximal  points  at  or 
near  the  solstices,  but  he  finds  the  major  climax  at  the 
summer  solstice,  and  attributes  the  other  rise  in  the 
curve,  at  the  winter  solstice,  to  the  influence  of  the 
Yule  festivities.  Our  curve  E  is  taken  from  page  98  of 
his  work,  and  represents  the  conceptions  in  Sweden, 
summated   for  1851  to  1855.*     Diising  also  shows  us 

'  Die  Regulierung  des  Geschlechts  Verhaltniese. 

'^  The  figures  for  Sweden  do  not  show  the  marked  climax  in  June 
which  is  true  of  other  countries.  The  curve  is,  however,  pertinent 
here,  for  comparison,  as  I  am  of  Scandinavian  blood. 


the  interesting  fact  that  as  the  births  increase  the  in- 
crement acts  unequally  on  the  production  of  the  two 
sexes,  the  girl  births  suffering  more  variation  than 
the  boy  births.  Our  curve  F  has  been  plotted  from 
data  furnished  on  pages  298  to  300  of  his  work. 
The  ratio  of  boys  to  girls  is  given,  and  this  ratio  falls 
as  conceptions  increase  in  frequency.  We  have  plotted 
the  variation  from  the  average  ratio,  and  have  more- 
over transposed  the  plus  into  negative  so  as  to  make 
the  curve  parallel  with  our  other  curves.  It  therefore 
shows  variability  in  the  girl  births  directly  and  in  the 
boy  births  indirectly,  There  is  of  course  no  reason 
why  of  two  variables  one  shall  be  rather  chosen  as  a 
constant  than  the  other.  The  dotted  line  represents 
the  average  ratio ;  ordinates  above  the  line  represent 
a  fall  in  boys  as  compared  with  the  girl  births. 

Now  what  seems  plain  on  comparing  all  these  curves 
is  this,  that  in  the  monthly  period  the  variation  in  the 
dream  curve  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  sexual  curve ; 
that  in  the  annual  curves  the  dream  curve  is  parallel 
to  the  curves  showing  increased  sexual  activity,  and 
these  again  to  that  showing  the  regulation  of  the 
sexual  ratio ;  it  follows,  then,  that  we  should  expect 
that  were  a  curve  constructed  showing  the  variations 
of  the  sexual  ratio  as  related  to  the  menstrual  period, 
we  would  discover  an  important  relation  existing 
between  the  mensal  rhythm  and  the  production  of  sex. 
It  seems  to  me  the  matter  is  well  worth  investigating. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  relative  ages  of  the 
reproductive  products  and  the  relative  state  of  "  heat" 
in  the  sexes  influence  the  sexual  ratio,  but  this  seems 
likely  to  be  complicated  by  the  influence  of  the  sexual 
rhythm. 

The  months  immediately  succeeding  the  time  for 
which  we  have  summated  our  data  were  disturbed  by 
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a  trip  to  the  tropics.  In  this  case  the  approach  of  the 
summer  solstice  was  aided  by  the  action  on  the  system 
of  an  unusual  climate,  the  result  being  to  vastly 
increase  the  record  in  the  region  corresponding  to 
Dfising's  major  climax.  This  fact  taken  in  connection 
with  what  we  stated  above  tends  to  show  that  our 
annual  dre£im  curve  is  too  low  for  the  month  of  May. 
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Showing  the  variation  in  the  power  of  recollecting 
dreams  (perhaps  of  dream  activity  or  vividness),  as 
measured  by  the  number  of  words  in  the  dream  record, 
summated  for  a  period  of  30  physiological  months, 
from  November  24,  1884,  to  March  13, 1887.  The  varia- 
tion in  the  sexual  rhythm,  aB  indicated  by  the  number 
of  gonekboles,  is  also  shown. 
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July  5      612534        Jidio  .«n  moa.        i 
Aug.  2    !  6  2754                                        1 
Aug.  30    6  3710                                             1 

23  Tu.       3764 

24  Wed.  ;4741 

Major  C 

■»«  riiis 

26  Th.      3333 

4   25 

Sept.  27  5  2886 11883  3d  4  mo8.       .' 

26  Fri.      " 
87  Sat. 
28  Sun. 

2770 
44(i2 

else 

Oct.  25     6  2949 
Nov.  22    8  4222 
Dec.  20    7  4581 

Total  for  1886= 44084 

t 

27" 
28 

Maximum 

29 

Jan.  17    5  4287  )                                      1 

30 

Feb.  14    9  I&36« 

*0«lciB  lo  preiiate  ot  work,  s 


THE  RELATIVE  LEGIBILITY  OF  THE  SMALL 
LETTERS. 


When  everybody  reads,  and  some  do  scarcely 
anything  else  and  the  amount  to  be  read  increases 
daily,  it  is  obviously  of  the  highest  importance  that 
reading  should  be  made  as  easy  and  rapid  as  possible. 
If  any  device  of  paper  or  ink  or  type  can  shorten  the 
time  and  lessen  the  labor  even  by  a  very  little,  the 
aggregate  advantage  will  far  outweigh  the  trouble, 
especially  as  saving  is  to  be  expected  at  the  same  time 
in  the  more  important  matter  of  wear  and  tear  on  the 
organs  employed.     The  problem  is  to  get  the  greatest 

/amount  of  matter  with  the  greatest  ease  in  reading  on 
.the  least  space  ;  or,  as  it  has  been  phrased,  to  get  the 

'greatest  legibility  to  the  square  inch.  The  problem 
has  many  factors,  for  the  result  depends  on  the  tint 
and  quality  of  the  paper,  on  the  ink,  on  the  length  of 
the  lines  and  the  space  between  them,  on  the  size  of 
the  letters,  their  proportions,  the  relation  of  their  light 
and  heavy  lines,  their  distances  from  one  another,  and 
on  still  other  details,  all  of  which  are  small  in  them- 
selves, but  none  of  which  can  be  neglected  when  the 
question  is  one  of  the  maximum  clearness.  And  all 
must  be  mutually  adjusted  with  reference  to  the 
'  ffBTnnnrfs  of  taste  and  economy.  To  the  typographical 
factors.  Dr.  Javal,  an  eminent  French  oculist,  has 
devoted  considerable  study  and  experimentation,  an 
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interesting  account  of  which,  by  himself,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Revue  Scientifique}  The  only  other  experimen- 
tal research,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  touches  the  ques- 
tion, is  one  by  Dr.  James  McKeen  Cattell,  first  pub- 
lished in  Wundt's  Studienj^  the  work  upon  the  letters 
being  incidental,  however,  to  an  extended  psychometri- 
cal  study.  Dr.  Javal  tested  legibility  by  the  distance 
at  which  the  letters  could  be  read ;  Dr.  Cattell  by  the 
number  of  times  a  letter  was  read  right  or  wrong  when 
seen  for  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  second  through  a 
narrow  slit  in  a  falling  screen. 

In  the  experiments  about  to  be  described  the  single 
factor  of  the  letter  forms  was  taken  out  for  study.  A 
standard  alphabet  has  been  carefully  tested  to  deter-  • 
mine  the  order  of  legibility  of  the  letters  among  them-  \ 
selves,  and  the  groups  of  letters  most  liable  to  mutual 
confusion.  The  order  of  legibility  thus  reached  shows 
on  the  one  hand  what  letters  are  most  in  need  of  im- 
provement, and  on  the  other,  in  a  certain  degree,  upon 
what  clearness  depends.  The  disy  decre^^  *™^  tests 
have  both  been  applied,  though  wiwrrqjparatus  some- 
what different  from  that  used  by  the  investigators  just 
mentioned.  The  distance  experiments  will  be  des- 
cribed first. 

Apparatus  and  Methods  used  for  the  Distance 

Tests. 

For  accurate  measurement  of  the  distance  a  simple 
instrument  was  used.  It  consisted  of  a  wooden  rail 
3.4  m.  long  placed  before  the  subject,  slanting  down- 
ward at  an  angle  of  about  14®.     One  end  came  a  little 


» Bsme  Seientifque,  1881,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  802. 

^  Ph%lo9ophi9che  Siudien,  1885,  Bd.  Ill,  H.  1,  S.  94.  The  same  is  to 
be  found  in  abridged  form  in  Brain,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  295 ;  and  the  part 
on  the  letters  in  Science,  Vol.  VII,  p.  128. 
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beloTT  the  chin  of  the  subject  when  seated,  the  other  a 
few  inches  from  the  floor.  To  the  upper  end  was  fas- 
tened at  right  angles  a  vertical  board  about  four  inches 
wide,  and  a  rough  profile  cut  in  this  gave  support'to 
the  chin  and  forehead  of  the  subject  and  kept  his  eye 
in  a  fixed  position.  A  little  wooden  car  sliding  on  the 
rail  carried  an  upright  of  wood  to  which  was  fastened 
a  movable  disk  of  cardboard.  The  letters  were  pasted 
without  natural  sequence  near  the  edge  of  the  disk, 
and  a  black  cardboard  screen  pierced  by  a  square  hole 
of  2  cm.  on  the  side  was  tacked  on  in  front.  By 
turning  the  disk  the  letters  could  be  shown  one  after 
another  through  the  hole  at  a  height  above  the  rail 
equal  to  that  of  the  eye.  A  millimeter  scale  pasted 
along  the  top  of  the  rail  marked  the  distance. 

The  standard  letters  choRen  were  Snellen  optotypes 
of  the  size  D=1.25,'  The  height  of  the  short  letters 
is  about  1.8  mm.  and  of  the  long  about  2.2  mm.  The 
following  alphabet  ie  in  type  resembling  that  used  for 
experiment  ritter  wi  d  efghijklmnopqrstu 
V  w  X  y  z.  The  letters  were  cut  from  the  optotype 
book  with  some  margin  about  them,  and  neighboring 
letters  shaved  away  so  as  to  leave  each  letter  standing 
alone  and  free  from  the  possibly  confusing  shadows 
cast  at  the  edge  of  the  paper  when  cut  near  the  letter. 
A  few  experiments  were  made  upon  letters  from  Mind, 
but  for  them  this  precaution  was  not  taken,  and  the 
screen  used  was  white  instead  of  black.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  setting  of  the  letters  on  the  disk  to  show 
which  extended  above  and  below  the  alignment  except 
the  remnants  of  a  faint  pencil  line,  which,  as  will  ap- 
pear in  the  tables,  had  little  or  no  effect. 

'The  formula  D=:1.26  means  that  the  letters  are  of  euch  a  eiie 
that  tbe  short  ones  subtend  an  angle  of  5'  at  a  distance  from  the  eye 
of  1.26  m. 
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The  illumination  was  as  far  as  possible  that  of  the  \ 
clear  sky.  Some  alphabets  were  taken  with  light  of 
less  than  full  intensity  ;  but  in  almost  every  case  the 
illumination  was  the  same  for  the  whole  of  each,  so 
that  no  error  is  to  be  expected  in  the  relative  determi- 
nation aimed  at. 

Of  the  five  subjects,  four  were  graduate  students  and 
one  a  recent  doctor  of  this  University.  They  will  be 
designated  by  the  initials  A,  B,  H,  J,  and  M.  H  and 
A  are  quite  far  sighted,  J  moderately  so,  B  may  be 
taken  as  normal,  while  M  is  near  sighted,  but  by  the 
use  of  his  glasses  read  at  distances  not  very  different 
from  those  of  B. 

Legibility  for  distance  was  measured  in  two  ways.  \ 
By  the  first  the  letter-disk  was  set  at  fixed  distances 
and  the  whole  alphabet  shown  in  general  twice  or 
more  at  each  distance.  The  first  distance  used  for  H,  \ 
M,  and  B  was  1.5  m.,  and  this  was  increased  10  cm.  at  a 
time  till  a  distance  of  3.2  m.  was  reached.  The  dis- . 
tances  were  then  correspondingly  decreased  till  all  the 
letters  could  be  read.  J  went  only  down  the  scale 
from  1.6  m.  to  3.2  m.,  and  A  only  up  from  3.2  m.  to  1.8 
m. ,  after  having  first  seen  the  letters  at  a  comfortable 
reading  distance.  In  taking  the  record  the  subject 
announced,  when  the  letter  was  shown,  what  he  sup- 
posed it  to  be,  and  his  answer  was  recorded ;  if  he  were 
in  doubt  he  gave  the  possible  letters  in  what  he  supposed 
to  be  the  order  of  probability,  imless  all  seemed  equally 
probable.  In  the  case  of  H  one  other  answer  was 
allowed  for  letters  that  had  become  indistinguishable 
by  distance,  namely:  "One  of  the  small  letters;  no 
preference."  This  method  gives  us  the  order  of  legi- 
bility as  shown  by  the  number  of  times  each  letter  was 
rightly  or  wrongly  named,  all  distances  being  taken 
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together,  and  at  the  same  time  the  letters  with  which 
each  is  most  confusable  when  the  confusion  is  caused 
by  diBtance.  These  things  appear  in  the  following 
tables. 

Results  by  the  First  Method  for  Distance. 

TABLE  I. 

Order  of  LelUr*  a»  »hown  by  Percentaget  of  Right  ATiia«r». 


m  90.0 

V  71.0 

K  63.0 

n  46.2 

w  88.1 

k  70.9 

a  60.8 

e  46.2 

(  M.4 

b  70.4 

i  60.6 

c  46.1 

p  84.3 

y  70.4 

1  58.6 

0  44.9 

qso.s 

h  69.9 

a  55.2 

z  34,1 

r  78.7 

d  6S.3 

3  53.0 

]■  77.6 

g  08.2 

t  46.5 

The  numbers  in  Table  I  are  percentages  on  a  total 
number  of  answers  varying  from  291  to  313.  The  full 
records  of  H,  M,  A,  and  J  were  included,  and  that  of  B 
in  going  down  the  scale  from  1.5  m,  to  3.3  m.  In  the 
cases  of  doubt  where  the  answer  contained  several 
letters,  the  letter  recorded  as  having  the  greatest  proba- 
bility was  counted  as  if  it  had  stood  alone,  on  the 
ground  that  if  but  one  letter  had  been  allowed  in  the 
answer  that  would  have  been  the  one.  Where  no  dif- 
ference in  probability  was  recorded,  the  answer,  even 
when  containing  the  right  letter,  was  coimted  wrong,' 

'  The  latter  half  of  B'h  record  was  excluded  because  it  shows  a 
larse  proportion  of  anewers  in  certain  flxed  forma  :  for  example,  "b 
or  h"  for  both  b  and  h,  or  "c  or  e"  for  c,  e,  and  o.  This  came,  aa 
B  himself  recognized  later,  from  his  having  unintentionally  ceased 
when  the  letters  were  almost  indietinguisEable  to  reijort  a  prefer^ 
ence  for  the  one  or  the  other,  the  single  answer  being  made  for  all 
letters  of  a  certain  degree  of  indistinctness.  There  were  Ave  of  these 
forms  pretty  well  marked  1  "borh,"  "core,"  "iorl,"  "iiorn," 
and  "x  on,"  ease  of  pronunciation  seeming  to  have  fixed  the  order 
of  letters  in  the  answers,  except  the  last.  The  part  of  B's  record  in- 
cluded in  Table  I  was  also,  though  to  a  less  degree,  influenced  by  the 
same  tendency,  and  the  result  would  have  been,  if  the  answers  had 
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TABLE  II. 

Showing  the  ConfuioibiUty  of  the  Letter$  as  tested  by  Distance, 


m 

29 

w  52,  u  24,  n  10,  a  7,  *  7 

w 

34 

V  53,  u  12,  m  o  6,  *  24 

f 

49 

r  37,  1  20,  j  16,  1 10,  i  6,  *  10 
r44,  yl7,  j  q  8,  gt6,  *  11 

P 

36 

q 

54 

30,  z  19,  8x7,  c  n  u  6,  *  20 

r 

49 

V  22,  f  12,  B  t  y  8,  c  0  6,  *  29 

j 

57 

1  25,  f  21,  i  18,  1 12,  c  5,  *  19 

V 

61 

r  33,  1 11,  e  8,  q  7,  *  41 

k 

88 

X  34,  h  12,  g  11,  a  10,  b  8,  d  6,  *  18 

b 

77 

h  45,  k  14,  a  u  10,  n  8,  *  12 

I 

69 

p  61,  r  29,  f  6,  *  4 
b  51,  k  40,  •  10 

91 

d 

69 

a  g  22,  n  9,  k  o  7,  *  33 

g 

73 

r  12,  1 10,  f  8,  a  7,  d  j  0  8  u  5,  *  36 

X 

96 

n  19,  z  15,  a  9,  k  w  7,  g  m  o  6,  *  24 

a 

100 

u  16,  n  14,  8  13,  k  12,  b  9,  h  8,  e  6,  z  5,  •  17 

• 

1 

117 

158,  t21,  j9,  •12 

1 

113 

i  39,  j  36,  t  7,  f  5,  •  12 

u 

115 

a  18,  z  12,  X  9,  n  V  8,  b  7,  g  6,  b  k  o  5 ,  *  17 
n  14,  c  r  12,  i  10,  e  9,  o  v  8,  a  u  7,  *  13 

8 

105 

t 

129 

i  40,  8  9,  d  8,  X  7,  1  6,  *  31 

n 

144 

a  41,  z  12,  b  6,  h  6,  ♦  35 

e 

144 

c  40,  8  11,  V  8,  r  7,  u  6,  ♦  27 

c 

146 

e  34,  0  23,  u  10,  V  9,  ♦  24 

o 

151 

c  34,  e  23,  a  13,  u  11,  n  5,  *  14 

z 

144 

e  19,  8  17,  a  16,  t  9,  o  8,  c  8,  g  6,  *  17 

Table  II  will  not  be  found  to  tally  exactly  with  Table 
I,  because  B's  record  was  here  entirely  excluded  and 
because  all  the  alternates  in  cases  of  doubt  are  counted 
in,  the  object  here  being  solely  to  show  the  conf usables 
and  their  proportionate  confusability.  The  figures  as 
before  are  percentages,  except  in  the  column  next  the 

been  counted  as  tho8e  of  the  other  men,  to  give  a  disproportionate 
number  of  right  answers  to  the  letter  standing  first,  ana  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  errors  to  that  standing  last.  By  way  of  correction, 
one  half  of  the  number  of  fixed  answers  for  each  letter  has  been 
applied  positively  or  negatively  as  necessary  to  the  letters  affected, 
except  to  the  letter  o  where  one  third  was  usea  instead.  The  addition 
of  B*8  record  so  corrected  to  that  of  the  other  observers  changed  the 
order  of  letters  only  as  follows :  k  advanced  from  behind  d  to  before 
b,  and  u  and  s,  q  and  r,  and  o  and  e  changed  places.  The  letter  d 
would  perhaps  have  stood  a  little  hisher  in  the  list  had  not  B  suf- 
fered a  certain  inertia  in  answering  **  x  or  z  "  for  it ;  this  error  was 
not,  however,  such  as  could  be  safely  corrected. 
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letters,  where  iB  given  the  actual  number  of  errors  and 
alternates  upon  which  the  percentages  are  calculated. 
Letters  appearing  in  the  record  less  frequently  than 
five  per  cent  of  these  numbers  have  been  regarded  as 
scattering  errors  and  only  the  percentage  of  them  all 
together  has  been  given.  Scattering  errors  are  indi- 
cated by  the  asterisk.  No  great  weight  is  attached  to 
many  of  the  confusions  which  occur  more  than  five  per 
cent  of  the  times,  because  of  the  possibility  of  habit  in 
answering,  as  explained  in  the  note  above. 

The  Second  Method  of  Distance  Detebminationb. 

This  method  was  intended  partly  to  be  a  check  upon 
the  first  and  partly  to  fix  more  accurately  the  distances 
at  which  the  letters  are  just  legible.  The  plan  here 
was  to  set  the  car  at  the  bottom  of  the  rail,  or  beyond 
the  point  at  which  the  letter  in  question  could  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  to  have  the  subject  draw  it  slowly 
toward  him  till  he  was  sure  what  the  letter  was.  Two 
distances  were  generally  recorded  ;  one  the  point  at 
which  the  subject  first  thought  he  knew  the  letter ; 
the  other,  the  point  at  which  he  was  certain.  H,  J, 
and  M  were  tested  in  this  way  with  the  Snellen  letters  ; 
H  and  M  going  over  the  alphabet  ten  times  each,  J 
five  times.  Early  in  the  experimentation  B  and  M 
were  thus  tested  with  the  letters  from  Mind,  B  giving 
eight  alphabets,  M  four. 

Owing  to  the  differences  of  individual  eyesight,  this 
method  does  not  give  results  that  can  be  gathered  up 
in  a  single  table,  but  the  following  tables  for  the  single 
subjects,  together  with  the  curves  which  accompany 
them,  give  some  means  of  comparison. 
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Results  by  the  Second  Method  for  Distance. 

TABLE  III. 

Shomng  the  Distances  in  Meters  at  wTiich  the  Snellen  LeUers  were 
recognized  toith  certainty  by  H,  M,  and  J. 


H. 

M. 

J 

• 

D.. 

M.V. 

D.. 

M.V. 

D,. 

M.V. 

a 

1.877 

.095 

1.326 

.122 

1.185 

.153 

b 

2.400 

.100 

1.564 

.147 

1.560 

.117 

c 

1.788 

.113 

1.336 

.151 

1.064 

.087 

d 

2.539 

.074 

1.593 

.166 

1.449 

.078 

e 

1.364 

.104 

1.223 

.114 

.820 

.049 

f 

2.727 

.260 

1.450 

.110 

1.745 

.047 

i 

2.310 

.188 

1.396 

.118 

1.628 

.111 

2.473 

.136 

1.594 

.146 

1.394 

.075 

• 

1 

1.324 

.073 

1.262 

.139 

1.345 

.251 

i 

2.768 

.203      ! 

1.551 

.169 

1.722 

.107 

2.076 

.151 

1.574 

.160 

1.353 

.1^1 

1 

2.333 

.321 

1.499 

.176 

1.251 

.081 

m 

2.842 

.267 

1.758 

.188 

1.778 

.131 

n 

2.049 

.116 

1.538 

.101 

1.366 

.079 

0 

1.912 

.053 

1.334 

.114 

1.322 

.066 

P 

2.605 

.130 

1.622 

.132 

1.588 

.116 

q 

2.628 

.124 

1.626 

.148 

1.591 

.226 

r 

2.365 

.176 

1.505 

.139 

1.508 

.140 

8 

1.662 

.130 

1.327 

.156 

1.181 

.048 

t 

1.856 

.068 

1.374 

.175 

1.358 

.045 

U 

2.153 

.098 

1.545 

.171 

1.329 

.084 

V 

2.725 

.119 

1.561 

.114 

1.703 

.125 

w 

2.953 

.206 

1.678 

.147 

1.707 

.150 

X 

2.339 

.069 

1.553 

.124 

1.524 

.070 

y 

2.639 

.182 

1.642 

.141 

1.852 

.122 

z 

1.940 

.116 

1.317 

.100 

1.287 

.142 

In  Table  III  the  columns  headed  Dj  give  the  average 
distances,  expressed  in  meters,  at  which  the  letters 
were  recognized  with  certainty ;  those  headed  M.  V. 
give  the  mean  variation  of  the  single  quantities  enter- 
ing the  averages  after  which  they  stand.* 

^  The  mean  variation  is  found  by  averaging  the  variations  of  the 
single  (quantities  from  the  mean,  no  account  being  taken  of  whether 
the  variation  is  positive  or  negative. 
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In  these  curves  the  ordinates  are  averages  of  dis- 
tances drawn  to  a  scale  of  about  ^.  The  curves  marked 
Di  are  those  for  the  distances  at  which  the  subject  would 
first  venture  an  answer  and  did  actually  answer  cor- 
rectly ;  those  marked  D,  are  for  the  distances  at  which 
he  knew  the  letter  with  certainty,  and  correspond  to 
the  columns  similarly  marked  in  Table  III,  For  the 
letters  from  Mind  only  the  certainty  distance  was  re- 
corded. The  separation  of  the  curves  Di  and  D,  for 
any  letter  indicates  the  distance  through  which  the 
letter  had  to  be  drawn  to  bring  the  subject  from  a 
minimal  degree  of  confidence  to  certainty.  It  is  the 
zone  in  which  the  letter  would  in  general  be  guessed 
correctly.  In  the  case  of  H  this  zone  would  probably 
have  been  wider  for  some  of  the  most  legible  letters 
but  for  the  fact  that  he  read  them  with  a  certain  degree 
of  confidence  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  apparatus. 

COMPABISON    OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  TwO  METHODS 

FOR  Distance. 

To  facilitate  comparison,  the  orders  of  legibility  for 
distance  arrived  at  by  the  two  methods  are  here  given  : 

From  Table  I, 
mwfpqrjv    kbyhdgxail    ustnecoz 

From  Table  III, 

H.  wmjfvyqp  dhbrxlgukn  zoatcsei 
M.  mwyqphdk  bvxjunrlfg  tcosazie 
J,      ymfjwvgq    pbxrdhntki    uozlasce 

Letters  from  Mind, 

B.    dpqmyknw    ogvxhbjlia    tuzrscfe 

M.    mqophbnv    yudiwkgjrt    xaczlfse 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  general  ag^reement  / 
in  the  orders ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  some 
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differencee.  A  perfect  agreement  ia  hardly  to  be 
expected.  Ab  between  the  order  of  Table  I  and  those 
of  Table  III,  a  part  of  the  difference  ie  caused  by 
difference  in  the  method  of  computation.  Table  I 
being  made  from  the  united  answers  of  a  whole  series 
of  distances,  letters  like  i  which  have  a  wide  zone  in 
which  they  tend  more  or  less  to  be  correctly  named 
would  have  the  advantage  of  letters  like  u  and  n  which 
have  a  narrower  one.  For  Table  III,  however,  width 
of  zone  counts  nothing  at  all.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  Table  I  is  still  slightly  affected  by 
fixed  answer  forms  too  little  marked  to  be  open  to  cor- 
rection ;  and  both  tables  would  be  affected,  and  proba- 
bly in  different  degrees,  by  fixed  letter  preferences,  if 
any  such  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  subjects. 

The  differences  of  H,  M,  and  J  among  themselves  are 
in  part  the  result  perhaps  of  optical  differences,  and  in 
part  of  differences  in  the  points  by  which  the  letters 
were  recognized.  H  and  M,  as  they  have  told  me,  fixed 
upon  the  white  place  between  the  stem  and  dot  of  the 
i  as  the  sign  by  which  to  distinguish  it  from  1,  and  to 
see  this  clearly  were  obliged  to  bring  the  letter  quite 
near ;  but  J  trusted  to  the  general  smallness  of  the 
letter,  and  this  proved  at  least  for  him  a  reliable  sign, 
for  he  recognized  i  farther  and  named  it  correctly  a 
greater  proportion  of  times  than  H  or  M.  Something 
similar  may  have  happened  with  other  letters,  though 
the  question  has  not  been  investigated. 

Another  factor  which  operated  probably  to  a  certain 
extent  in  both  the  methods  was,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  defective  memory  of  the  alphabet,  Something 
more  will  be  said  of  this  in  another  connection,  but  it 
wiU  suffice  to  say  here  that  all  the  letters  do  not  seem 
to  be  all  the  time  equally  present  in  the  mind  of  the 
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subject.  One  or  another  may  fall  out  for  a  time  and 
so  not  be  considered  in  deciding  how  to  name  a  barely 
visible  letter. 

Between  the  orders  for  the  Snellen  letters  and  those 
for  the  letters  from  Mind  we  may  look  for  differences 
due  to  the  forms  of  the  letters,  the  latter  being  rela- 
tively longer  and  slimmer  and  having  the  upward  and 
downward  extensions  of  the  long  letters  about  one 
half  the  height  of  the  small  letters  instead  of  about 
one  fourth  as  in  the  case  of  the  optotypes.  Taking  H's 
order  for  the  Snellen  letters,  which  is  in  substantial 
agreement  with  that  of  one  or  the  other  of  his  col- 
leagues for  nearly  every  letter,  and  B's  for  the  letters 
from  Mind,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  latter  d,  p,  q,  k, 
n,  o,  g  and  i  are  advanced;  while  f  and  j  are  set 
far  back,  and  in  a  less  degree  r,  w,  u  and  v.  The 
increased  length  accoimts  for  the  advancement  of  the 
long  letters.  The  long  letters  not  advanced,  except 
f  and  j,  are  b,  h,  1  and  y.  But  y  stands  already  near 
the  head  of  the  list  and  the  other  three  may  be  kept 
back  by  possible  confusions ;  b  and  h  with  each  other, 
and  1  with  i.  The  i  is  improved  by  the  increase  in 
height,  having  more  space  between  its  stem  and  dot. 
The  n  and  o  perhaps  are  favored  by  finer  lines  and 
larger  internal  areas  of  white,  but  why  u  should  not 
then  be  advanced  too  remains  unexplained.  The  f  and 
j,  and  perhaps  the  v,  r  and  w,  owe  their  low  position  to 
their  narrowness.  The  orders  for  B  and  M  are  at  vari- 
ance between  themselves,  and  the  only  value  of  the 
latter  is  the  slightly  confirmatory  one  of  its  agreement 
with  that  of  B  in  the  advancement  of  i  and  the  setting 
back  of  f ,  j  and  w. 

So  much  for  disagreements ;  let  us  now  consider 
the    concurrences.     If    we    divide   each    series    into 
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three  groups  of  eight,  ten,  and  eight  each,  we  may 
call  those  in  the  left  group  good,  those   in   the  cen-' 

itral  group  fair,  and  those  in  the  right  group  poor 
letters.     All  the  orders  from  the  Snellen  letters  agree 

I  in  setting  w,  m  and  q  in  the  left,  b  and  x  in  the  cen- 

I  tral,  and  z,  o,  c,  s  and  e  in  the  right  group.  If  we  now 
add  to  each  group  those  letters  that  fall  in  it  three 
times  in  four  we  shall  have  the  left  group  increased  by 
j,  f,  V,  y  and  p,  the  central  by  d,  h,  r,  1,  g,  k  and  n.  and 
the  right  by  a  and  t.  Two  letters,  u  and  i,  occur  twice 
in  the  central  and  twice  in  the  right  group,  but  the  u'b 
in  the  central  stand  third  and  sixth  from  the  line  of 
division,  those  in  the  right  section  first ;  the  i's,  on  the 
contrary,  stand  only  first  and  second  in  the  central  sec- 
tion, but  seventh  and  eighth  in  the  right.    We  may  then 

I  fairly  put  i  among  the  poor  letters  and  u  among  the 
fair.  This  gives  us  as  the  final  classification  w,  m,  q, 
p,  V,  y,  j  and  f  as  good ;  h,  r,  d,  g,  k,  b,  x,  1,  n  and  u 
as  fair,  and  a,  t,  i,  z,  o,  c,  s  and  e  as  poor. 

Relative  Legibility  and  Confusabilitt  by  the  Time 

Tests. 

Methods  and  Apparatus. 

The  time  test  was  of  the  same  nature  as  the  first  dis- 
tance test,  A  certain  fraction  of  a  second  was  chosen, 
generally  between  two  and  six  one-thousandths,  and 
the  letters  were  each  shown  several  times  for  that  in- 
terval, then  another  fraction  of  a.  second  was  chosen 
and  the  showing  repeated  and  so  on.  The  degree  of 
legibility  appears  as  before  in  the  percentage  of  cor- 
rect answers,  all  the  stages  being  taken  together. 

The  exhibition  of  the  letters  for  such  short  periods 
requires  more  complicated  apparatus  than  that  em- 
ployed for  distance.     After  some  trials  of  other  ar- 
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rangements  the  letters  were  finally  set  in  a  dark  box 
and  the  length  of  their  exhibition  controlled  by  the 
length  of  an  artificial  illumination.^  The  critical  point, 
however,  in  all  such  experiments  is  the  measuring 
machine,  and  various  plans  were  tried  till  a  happy  sug- 
gestion of  Professor  Hall's  led  to  the  working  out 
of  the  instrument  used.  This  has  proved  in  some 
respects  so  satisfactory  that  I  shall  venture  a  rather 
full  description  of  it. 

The  illmnination  is  controlled  by  the  passage  of  cor- 
responding notches  in  overlapping  disks  driven  by  a 
pendulum.  The  pendulum  swings  between  T-shaped 
iron  columns  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  heavy  base 
upon  which  they  stand.  The  pendulum  rod  is  a  steel 
bar  two  feet  long,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide  and  a 
half  inch  thick,  and  the  bob  is  a  lens  of  lead  nearly 
six  inches  in  diameter.  Together  they  weigh  about 
twenty -three  pounds.  The  shaft  upon  which  the  pen- 
dulum swings  is  set  in  bearings  that  allo^  the  pendu- 
limi  to  turn  clear  round  over  and  over.  On  the  same 
shaft,  fastened  securely  to  the  pendulum  rod,  is  a  brass 
cogwheel  eleven  and  three-quarter  inches  in  diameter 
and  a  half  an  inch  thick.  This  wheel  has  144  teeth 
and  works  on  each  side  into  a  little  wheel,  less  than 
an  inch  in  diameter,  having  twelve  teeth.  The  little 
wheels  therefore  make  twelve  turns  to  every  complete 
turn  of  the  large  one.     The  shafts  of  the  little  wheels 

'  The  apparatus  used  by  Dr.  Cattell  has  the  merit  of  great  simpli- 
city. But  the  width  of  the  slit  in  the  falling  screen  through  which 
the  letter  appeared  seems  to  have  been  less  in  the  most  part  of  his 
experiments  than  the  height  of  the  long  letters  of  the  type  used. 
Moreover,  where  room  must  be  left  for  the  movement  of  a  screen 
before  the  letter,  the  eye  cannot  be  perfectly  adjusted  for  distance. 
In  Dr.  Cattell's  apparatus  this  was  only  3  mm.,  but  under  favorable 
circumstances  binocular  double  images  can  be  gotten  from  objects  3 
mm.  apart  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  The  aim  of  the 
arrangement  adopted  was  to  avoid  these  difficulties. 
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run  through  the  ends  of  the  arms  of  the  forward 
T-column  and  end  in  Sat  brass  disks  four  inches 
in  diameter.  The  overlapping  disks  that  regulate  the 
illumination  are  clamped  upon  these  by  other  free 
disks  of  brass  which  go  on  in  front  and  are  held  in 
position  by  nuts  that  screw  on  to  posts  in  the  middle  of 
the  first  mentioned  disks.  The  overlapping  disks  are 
thirteen  and  three-quarter  inches  in  diameter  and  of 
cardboard.  As  the  pendulum  swings  these  two  disks 
move  in  a  direction  contrary  to  its  motion  and  so  both 
in  the  same  direction,  Their  overlapping  sides,  there- 
fore, the  left  side  of  the  right  disk  and  the  right  side 
of  the  left,  move  in  opposite  directions  ;  when  one 
moves  up,  the  other  moves  down,  and  vice  versa. 
'  By  means  of  two  inclined  mirrors  the  light  is  caused 
to  pass  from  behind  toward  the  overlapping  edges  of 
these  disks.  Every  time,  therefore,  that  the  notches  in 
the  disks  coincide,  the  light  will  shine  through  for  a 
length  of  time  depending  on  the  width  of  the  notches 
and  the  rate  of  the  disks.  For  every  complete  circuit 
of  the  pendulum,  however,  there  would  be  twelve  coin- 
cidences and  twelve  flashes  of  light,  were  not  all  but 
the  shortest  one  cut  off  by  another  disk  behind  these 
two.  This  is  about  seven  inches  in  diameter  and  is 
moved  at  the  same  angular  rate  as  tlie  pendulum  by  a 
set  of  two  and  a  half  inch  gears,  one  on  the  main  shaft 
of  the  pendulum  and  one  on  the  shaft  of  the  disk.  A 
notch  in  its  edge  allows  the  light  to  pass  during  that 
portion  of  the  circuit  of  the  pendulum  in  which  the 
shortest  coincidence  of  the  notches  of  the  large  disks 
occurs,  and  cuts  it  off  at  all  other  times. 

The  rate  of  the  pendulum,  and  with  it  the  angular 
rate  of  the  disks,  is  kept  constant  from  one  fall  to 
another  by  letting  the  pendulum  start  each  time  from 
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a  fixed  point.  For  this  purpose  a  stout  plank  is  fas- 
tened to  the  rearward  column,  and  near  its  top,  but  a 
little  to  one  side,  is  fastened  a  trigger  catch.  In  using 
the  machine  the  pendulum  is  brought  up  into  position 
against  the  catch  and  the  trigger  pulled ;  it  then  falls 
with  great  swiftness  and  rises  again  on  the  opposite 
side  of  its  arc  to  a  nearly  vertical  position,  where  it  is 
caught  by  the  hand  and  pushed  on  till  it  rests  again  on 
the  catch  and  is  ready  for  another  fall.  Since,  then,  the 
rate  of  the  disks  is  the  same  each  time,  the  length  of  the 
illuminating  flash  can  be  varied  by  varying  the  widtli 
of  the  notches.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  possible 
to  use  permanent  disks  with  some  mechanical  device 
for  opening  and  closing  the  notches,  or  to  have  reached 
the  same  end  by  dropping  the  pendulum  from  different 
points  on  its  arc,  but  it  seemed  better  in  this  study  to 
make  a  nimiber  of  sets  of  disks  with  notches  of  vary- 
ing width  and  to  change .  the  length  of  the  flash  by 
changing  the  disks.  The  accompanying  cuts  will  help 
to  make  clear  the  construction  of  the  machine.^ 

The  width  to  be  given  to  the  notches  for  any  partic- 
ular fraction  of  a  second  is  measured  by  making  a 
tuning-fork  write  upon  smoked  paper  fastened  upon  the 
brass  disk  mentioned  above  as  clamping  the  cardboard 
disks.  The  fork  is  attached  to  the  armature  of  an  elec- 
tro-magnet and  the  pendulum  can  be  made  to  close 
and  open  the  circuit  in  its  fall.  The  fork  is  thus  made 
to  write  for  a  little  more  than  a  single  turn  of  the  disk, 
the  turn  chosen  being  that  in  which  falls  the  illimaina- 
ting  flash.  In  this  way  it  was  found  that  this  turn  of 
the  disk  is  made  in  less  than  0.07  of  a  second,  and  that 
an  angle  whose  arc  measures  ten  eighths  of  an  inch  on  a 
circle  thirteen  inches  in  diameter  is  passed  over  in  about 
one  five-hundredth  of  a  second  ;  or,  since  the  overlap- 

'  See  pages  418  and  435. 


ping  edges  of  the  disks  move  in  opposite  directions  with 
equal  speed,  notcheB  of  this  width  in  both  will  pass  one 
another  in  one  one -thousandth  of  a  second.  From  this 
as  a  unit  any  required  interval  may  be  laid  off ;  for 
the  rate  of  the  disks  is  sensibly  constant  for  several 
consecutive  thousandths  of  a  second.  A  certain  error 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  play  of  the  wheels  when 
the  pendulum  crossed  the  lowest  point  of  its  arc.  This 
might  have  been  avoided  by  making  the  coincidence 
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of  the  notches  come  before  the  penduliuD  reached  that 
point,  but  in  the  first  tracingps  taken  the  error  was 
hardly  noticeable.  The  extreme  variation  from  all 
causes  in  that  part  of  the  turn  covered  by  the  notches, 
as  estimated  from  81  tracings  taken  at  different  times 
during  the  experimenting,  was  about  one  part  in 
eighteen.  The  instrument  might,  perhaps,  be  criti- 
cized on  the  ground  of  its  noise,  but  this  is  a  constant 
factor  and  the  subject  soon  becomes  completely  ob- 
livious to  it. 

The  dark  box  was  of  simple  construction,  about  fif- 
teen inches  square  and  nine  deep,  and  was  set  obliquely 
before  the  machine.  The  letters  were  pasted  as  before 
on  a  cardboard  disk,  and  were  immediately  behind  a 
centimeter  square  opening  in  a  black  cardboard  screen 
at  the  back  of  the  box.  The  disk  could  be  turned  from 
behind  through  a  hole  in  the  box.  The  place  of  the 
letter  was  indicated  by  pinholes  pricked  near  it;  at 
first  by  four,  later  by  three.  The  illuminating  fiash  en- 
tered the  box  by  a  cardboard  tube  and  fell  on  the  let- 
ters at  an  angle  of  about  40°,  while  the  subject  looked 
perpendicularly  upon  them  at  a  distance  of  sixteen 
inches.  A  certain  quantity  of  extraneous  light  entered 
the  box  in  various  ways,  sufficient  often  to  make  the 
white  square  about  the  letter  dimly  visible  to  eyes 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  dark,  but  never,  of  course, 
sufficient  to  disclose  the  letter. 

The  light  used  for  the  illuminating  flash  was  from  a 
free-burning  gas-jet  re-enforced  by  a  plane  reflector. 
The  total  distance  traversed  by  the  light  in  reaching 
the  letters  was  about  three  and  one  half  feet,  and  in  its 
course  it  was  twice  reflected.  Its  intensity  was  there- 
fore not  great,  but  that  is  of  little  consequence  in  the 
present  instance.    A  more  serious  disadvantage  was 
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the  quivering  of  the  flame,  which  was  an  undoubted 
cause  of  variation  in  the  reading  of  the  letters,  but  the 
-s  number  of  exhibitions  of  each  letter  makes  its  effect 
>  inconsiderable  in  the  final  result. 

As  before,  the  Snellen  letters  were  those  most  thor- 
oughly tested  ;  the  tables  for  them  rest  upon  a  basis  of 
two  hundred  exhibitions  of  each  letter.  A  second  set 
of  letters  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions,  but  of  some- 
what different  shape  (heavy  faced  old  style),  and  in- 
cluding as  extra  forms  the  small  capitals  a,  e,  l,  and  T, 
and  a  long  s,  was  exhibited  eighty  times. 

The  following  alphabet  is  in  type  like  that  used,  but 
smaller : 


The  small  capital  a  was  made  by  inverting  a  v  ;  the 
E  had  its  backward  extensions  trimmed  away  :  and  the 
T,  L,  and  long  s  were  made  from  parts  of  other  letters, 
the  latter  from  the  tails  of  two  j's. 

The  subjects  were  doctors  and  graduate  students  of 
this  institution,  except  C,  who  is  a  boy  about  fourteen 
years  old.  The  number  of  alphabets  furnished  by  each 
was  as  follows  :  For  the  Snellen  letters,  C,  5  ;  H,  38; 
J.  H,  18  ;  J,  23  ;  L,  45  ;  M,  2G  ;  S,  21  ;  U,  24  ;  and  for  the 
Other  alphabet,  H,  11  ;  J.  H,  12;  J,  12;  L,  11;  M,  12; 
S,  13  ;  U,  i).  The  lengths  of  time  for  which  the  letters 
were  exhibited  varied  with  the  individual ;  records 
taken  with  H,  for  example,  from  0,00133.  to  O.OO-ia.  are 
included  in  the  table  for  the  optotypes,  and  with  J  from 
0.002s.  to  O.OOGs.t 

'Absolute  exactDesB  is  not  attached  to  these  times,  though  thejr  nra 
Bi>proximBtt.'ly  correct.  It  issuflliciont  for  the  purposes  in  view  that  the 
time  Hhould  bethesiune  forcioch  letter  of  the  alphabet.  As  measured 
bf  the  width  of  the  notthes  the  figures  urc  :irobabIy  slit^htly  toQ 
small ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  notclies  are  passing  each 
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Results  by  the  Time  Method. 

Table  IV  corresponds  to  Table  I,  except  that  the  i)er- 
centages  of  wrong  answers  and  of  the  times  when  no 
answer  was  ventured  are  added. 


Snellen  letters : 


TABLE  IV. 


• 

• 

• 

%* 

• 

•4 

• 

•4 

_• 

• 

s 

o 

< 

1 

< 

1 

i 

9 

1 

m 

82 

7 

10 

f 

58 

6 

36 

0 

39 

17 

48 

w 

73 

1 

25 

b 

52 

11 

36 

a 

38 

13 

48 

d 

67 

7 

25 

1 

49 

8 

42 

a 

35 

15 

49 

q 

66 

5 

28 

• 

1 

48 

15 

36 

n 

34 

8 

58 

V 

63 

7 

29 

£ 

47 

13 

39 

e 

33 

20 

46 

y 

62 

5 

32 

47 

9 

43 

8 

27 

21 

51 

J 

61 

12 

26 

r 

43 

11 

45 

C 

26 

14 

60 

I 

61 

7 

31 

X 

42 

16 

41 

z 

23 

19 

67 

61 

7 

32 

t 

39 

15 

45 

Old  style  letters : 


No 
Answer. 

• 

1 

1 

No 
Answer. 

• 

1 

«i 

No 
Answer. 

1 

m 

90 

2 

7 

j 

56 

6 

37 

a 

32 

21 

46 

w 

82 

6 

11 

r 

55 

7 

37 

t 

31 

16 

52 

P 

79 

1 

20 

1 

54 

10 

36 

f 

30 

20 

50 

q 

74 

10 

16 

0 

52 

14 

34 

8 

29 

24 

47 

V 

70 

7 

22 

n 

45 

14 

41 

X 

29 

21 

50 

I 

67 

5 

27 

• 

1 

42 

16 

41 

z 

27 

24 

49 

64 

2 

34 

i 

41 

22 

36 

c 

26 

29 

45 

b 

61 

16 

22 

40 

10 

50 

e 

14 

24 

62 

d 

56 

17 

26 
46~ 

u 

37 

16 

46 
46 

/ 

45 

9 

L 

22 

31 

K 

5 

26 

69 

A 

39 

15 

46 

T 

6 

20 

74 

other,  the  chink  through  which  the  light  shines  opens  from  nothing 
to  the  full  width  of  the  notches  and  then  closes  to  nothing  again, 
thus  giving  at  one  end  of  the  interval  a  phase  of  increasing  and  at  the 
other  of  decreasing  light,  which  woula  shorten  by  a  small  amount 
the  time  for  which  the  letter  is  really  visible. 

Dr.  Cattell  found  with  his  apparatus  and  letters  of  the  same  Biaee 
that  half  of  the  alphabet  was  read  correctly  with  an  exposure  of  from 
0.0011s.  to  0.00135s.;  in  this  study  it  was  found  that  from  0.0017s.  to 
0.004s.  or  0.0058.  was  necessary  for  an  equal  proportion  of  correct 
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Table  V  corresponds  to  Table  II  in  calculation  and 
arrangement. 

TABLE  V. 
Snellen  letters : 


ft 

11» 

» 

Rfi 

e 

i4n 

B7 

e 

M» 

f 

H4 

fi 

101 

H7 

t 

I 

m 

97 

nl8,BaU,eIl,g6, 
h24,  all.nkS,  o5, 
0  26,  e34,  rS,  "44 
a2S,gn7,lmqua, 

o25,  cl6.  d8.  b7.  vj 
121,  i 


■37 


L,  rl3,  jS,  g6 

HBii,  Ei2,  kO,  dS,  XI 
b44,  kl3,alO,  n8,*: 
139, 1 17,  J  d  9,  •25 
I47,dn.il0,g8,y6, 
h20,  gl2,  xlO.  a9,  y7,  n 
i-M,  jlB,t8,dy6,»16 
o  w  I8,aelJ,kng7,*14 


18 


n  Il30 

o 

m 

P 

70 

121 

t. 

112 

1«* 

55 

9L 

nl4,  q6,  hS, 
e32.  020.  a9,  q7,  • 
yl7,  gl4,  qlO,  bei 
dgl4,al3,a9,bc 
yl4,fgl2,  pt    " 


41 


il9,  el4,  ( 


=  11,1 


S,118,ni,  J9,r8.y6,»21 


.      12,  a  10,  g  7, 
gpl5,  rl4,  oil,  v8, 
gl7j_al2, 3£8,  k 


Old  style  letters ; 

ft 

46 

nl7,«n,o9,cde8i7,*30 

J, 

37 

pl9,ttlS,ull,o8,bqrBt5,*l& 

b 

23 

h26,kpl3.tuS,«30 
el5,rlb,gkt8,annB6.»33 

33 

e27,  cl5,abp0,  xzO,*I8 

40 

p 

17 

gBl8,  ql2.  beilrluw/e 

d 

21 

al9,314,g!nlO.»38 

q 

10 

0l9,c8Bl3,dcgruvA6 

e 

53 

c24,  r9,  naiS,  uH,  "38 

34 

t35,ivl8,16,»24 

t 

41 

i24,117,/15,jl2,  tl0,»22 

45 

al6,  nl3,  cKll,  ex9,eh7,  ♦IS 

I 

34 

iil5,»12,aliK9,dgqx8,«24 

t 

45'i27,122,ril,  19,  k7,"*24' 

50 

bn32,  p8,  •28 

48,nl9,col5,el0,b8,sB6,«a 

i 

37 

130,  J  27,  124,  f  11,  d8 

y 

23 

w22,  ol7,  yl3,  ceq9, '22 

I 

36 

1 40,  /26,  i  20,  •  14 

10 

B30.a20,mnoiivl0 

37 

h22,tlB,bl88,  tgl5,"22 

s 

45 

zia,  kl3,  all,B9,  v7,»42 

1 

31 

i3fi,j29,tl0,fzG,«6 

y 

25 

V28,p20,nu8,»3a 

m 

S 

w  50,  e  n  z  L 13 

44 

3i:20,sv9,gry7.«41 

A 

42 

a38,  el2,  cn7, 'Se 

/ 

40 

j40,  f28,  115.  its, '8 

'.» 

B 

Bll,mlO.B»8.gkr7,  •42 

64 

r55,  v8,lty6,«19 

^ 

41 

t27,b22,  "51 

^-O 


uiBwers.  Two  reasona  for  this  difference  are  clear,  namely,  that 
the  illumination  tiaed  here  was  much  fainter,  aud  that  the  Tetinno  of 
the  sabjeL-t  were  each  time  before  the  illumination  in  an  approxi- 
mately unstimulated  condition  (Md«  Wunilt,  Pltyi.  Piyeh,  3  AuH.  II, 
267).  There  ia,  moreover,  a  peculiarity  in  Dr,  Cattell's  apparatna 
which  may  render  the  figures  less  comparable  than  might  at  first 
appear.  The  slit  in  his  faUingticreeD  had  to  be  1.3  mm.  wide  to  pasa 
over  a  given  point  in  O.OOla.  The  long  letters  are,  however,  2.3  mm. 
high,  aud  the  length  of  time  from  the  inatant  in  which  the  top  of  the 
letter  first  became  visible  to  that  in  which  the  bottom  of  the  letter 
ceased  to  be  visible  must  have  been  O.OOla.  plus  the  length  of  time 
required  to  pasa  over  the  letter,  which  was  about  0.1X1178.  Any 
particular  point  of  the  letter  was  tlierofore  seen  for  O.OOla.,  but  the 
whole  letter  wae  in  the  procesu  of  being  seen  for  0.0027s. 
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These  tables  are  subject  to  the  same  disturbing  influ- 
ences and  therefore  to  the  same  criticisms  as  their 
parallels  for  distance,  and  as  before,  some  of  the  confu- 
sions represented  as  possible  owe  their  prominence  to 
individual  peculiarities  of  the  subjects/ 

The  order  of  legibility  for  time,  in  spite  of  some  vari- 1 
ations,  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  that  for  dis-  \ 
tance.     For  the  sake  of  comparison  these  are  given 
below,  together  with  that  given  by  Dr.  Cattell. 
Order  for  time,  Snellen  letters, 

mwdqvyjpl  kfblighrxt]  ouanescz 
Order  for  distance,  Snellen  letters,  combined  result, 

wmqpvyjfj  hrdgkbxlnu  fatizocse 
Order  for  time,  old  style  letters, 

mwpqvykb    djrlonighu    atfsxzce 
Order  for  distance,  letters  from  Mind,  B's  record, 

dpqmyknw    ogvxhbjlia    tuzrscfe 
Order  of  letters  for  time,  given  by  Dr.  Cattell, 

dkmqhbpw^  uljtvzrofn  laxyeigcs. 

By  a  strange  bit  of  perversity  several  of  the  worst  i 
letters  fall  in  the  nimiber  of  those  most  frequently' 
used.    In  a  full  font  of  type  the  eight  letters  most 
largely  represented  are  as  follows : 

e  12000         a  8500         n  8000         s  8000 
t     9000  i  8000         o  8000         h  6400 

^  Another  test  of  legibility  would  be  to  present  the  letters  to  the  1 
eye  in  indirect  vision.  This  is  especially  worthy  of  trial  because  in  ' 
normal  reading  the  eye  does  not  pass  at  a  uniform  rate  from  letter 
to  letter,  but  flits  from  word  to  word,  almost  from  phrase  to  phrase, 
judging  many  letters  in  the  indirect  field.  It  is  hardly  probable, 
however,  that  it  would  show  results  essentially  different  from  those 
for  distance  and  time.  The  connection  of  rapidity  in  reading  and 
the  indirect  field  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Cattell,  Mind,  Vol.  XI,  p.  64. 
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What  Points  of  Form  Help  and  What  Hinder 

Legibility. 

I         It  can  be  eaid  a  pr4ov4-  that  legibility  will  be  favored 

1  \  by  enlarging  the  size  and  increasing  the  differences  of 

I    the  letters.    And  it  is  easy  to  show  also  that  legibility 

1  is  favored  by  simplicity  of  outline  and  concentration  of 

'  the  differentiations  upon  one  particular.    The  influence 

of  size  is  clear  from  the  composition  of  the  left  groups 

in  the  alphabets  of  the  last  section,  where  it  also 

appears  that  breadth    is  as  great  an  advantage  as 

length.     With  most  of  the  letters  breadth  ie  rather 

more  of  an  advantage,  other  things  being  equal,  than 

length,  for  it  gives  some  visibility   to   their   internal 

spaces  ;  amtJliv^JaYftl  is  undoubtedly  rigiit-  in-  prefer- 

-■- 1 ;  ing  short  broad  letters  to  long  and  narrow  ones.     The 

differences  necessary  to  legibility  have  been  neglected 

by  the  makers  of  phonetic  alphabets,  in  their  desire  to 

indicate  phonetic  similarity  by  similarity  of  form.    If 

such  alphabets  are  ever  to  come  into  general  use  they 

will   certainly   have  to  be  improved   in   this   respect. 

Simplicity  of  outline,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  solid 

i  areas  of  black  and  white,  will  be  found  in  most  of  the 
letters  of  the  left  groups.  It  may  even  compensate  for 
I  small  size,  as  is  shown  by  the  legibility  of  v.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  principle,  the  ceriphs,  or  little  finishing 
strokes  of  the  letters,  for  example  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  h  and  the  ends  of  s  and  z,  should,  as  Javal 
recommends,  be  made  short  and  rather  triangular  than 
linear  in  shape.  They  are  really  more  important  in 
protecting  the  tips  of  the  letter  from  the  rounding 
effects  of  irradiation  than  in  giving  it  a  finished  appear- 
ance, and  should  therefore  be  as  small  as  possible  and 
yet  accomplish  that  object.  When  they  are  too  long, 
as  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  Snellen  letters,  they 


J 
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easily  lend  themselves  to  confusion.  The  concentration 
of  differentia  is  well  seen  in  the  group  b  d  p  q,  where 
each  of  the  letters  is  made  of  a  straight  stem  and  a 
loop,  the  whole  difference  being  made  in  combining  the 
two.  All  are  very  legible  letters  except  b,  which 
suffers  from  confusability  with  h^  An  example  of  - 
lack  of  concentration  is  found  in  g  and  a,  which  have  t 
few  points  in  common  with  other  letters  and  yet  are 
mistaken  for  many  different  ones. 

The  element  of  size  cannot  be  used  to  improve  the     ' 
relatively  poor  letters  without  at  the  same  time  shock-  ' 
ing  taste  and  opening  the  way  for  new  confusions.    It 
is  therefore  from  simplification  and  emphasis  of  the 
points  of  difference  that  help  is  to  be  expected.    In 
the  ceo  group,  for  example,  the  point  of  distinction     .    ^^ 
of  c  and  e  from  o  is  the  gap  in  the  side;  aad-J«nd  is 
jdght  in  proposis^^retum  to  the  more  open  forms  of  ^ 

the  earlier  type-founders.  ~^e4BUggestsJEwo  forms^fpr         wy^tvA 
e  ;  one  like  that  in  the  "  old  style ''  letters  above  with    .  — 

the  cross  line  near  the  top,  and  one  in  which  the  cross      \  /u<  ^^ 
line  is  made  longer  and  more  prominent  by  an  oblique 
position  •  -^^^^-^  ^  It  would  appearj^fwMft-5B^$le"V  that  ./ 

—  the  first  of  These"  is  about  as  conf  usable  with  c  as  the  -^' 

^^     common  form  is.    The  advantage  of  thewider  openings 
/of  the  c'and  e  appears  in  the  less  percentage  of  confu- 
'  sion  with  o,  as  shown  by  a  comparisbn  of  the  second 
VE§j;fr  of  Table  V  with  the  first  and  with  Table  II.  J 
The  two  forms  of  the  Greek -^^  ^^^  ^^^'^  vt^^^o,  uuwevei, 

made  with  square  corners  like  the  capital  to  distingui'sn    ~ 
it  from  c,  suggest  themselves  as  possible  substitutes. 
The  jresult  of  the  tests  for  ^e  latter  is  givon-  -ia  tha  ■ 


*The  difficulty  which  has  made  a  proverb  of  "Mind  your  p'l 
['b  ''  is  the  difficulty  of  naming  each  correctly,  and  not  that  of  r 


'sand 

q's  "  IS  tne  dimcuity  or  naming  eacn  correctly,  and  not  that  of  recog- 
nizing their  forms  as  different. 


second  part  of  Table  IVi-w.bei«-4*B  extreme/illegibility^  ^af2^ 
/Jirstrifcingly  demoHstrated.  All  the  letters'added  suf- 
I  fered  somewhat  from  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
subject  of  their  exact  form  and  from  a  tendency  to  let 
I  them  drop  out  of  memory  in  answering,  but  E  is  the 
'  worst  of  the  five.  In  Dr.  Cattell's  experiments  on  the 
i'    capital  letters  E  proved  worst  of  all. 

Another  group  of  the  poor  letters  includes  a,  n,  and 
u.  The  distinction  of  n  and  u  from  each  other  and 
from  a  ought  to  be  helped  by  keeping  their  openings 
at  the  top  and  bottom  as  open  as  possibleJ'and  thei 
/Slight  advantage  rfiowni^i  this par]ticular|by  the secondl 
'half  of  Table  V  ovter  the  first  may"  be  due  to  the  wider', 
openings  of  the  "  old  style  "  letters.  Dr  Javal  points 
out  the  curved  top  of  the  a  as  a  point  of  resemblance  to 
n  and  recommends  a  form  of  the  first  letter  found  in  the 
Italian  manuscripts  that  furnished  the  model  for  some 
of  the  early  typemakers.  In  this  the  top  is  very  small 
and  the  loop  is  relatively  long  horizontally,  giving  the 
letter  the  appearance  at  a  distance  of  an  inverted  r  :  j. 
Even  in  the  less  exaggerated  form  which  the  letter 
would  be  given  if  it  were  adopted,"**'™®  '"'"easily  be 
distinguished  from  u  and  n ;  and  f¥bm  S^also,  with 
which  it  has  some  tendency  to  confusion.  The  great 
legibility  of  v  suggested  that  its  inverted  form,  small 
f  capital  A,  might  be  substituted  (after  the  analogy  of 
c,  o,  B,  V,  w,  X,  and  z)  for  the  present  a,  and  it  was  tested 
—  .-ii-i'-.  li  .A.V.  i„i.  ji.i^  i^j.^  jPable  V  shows  a  slight 
•'S^H^ffitat^'^o'rinn'sprfe'oJ  the  handicap  of  the  added 
letters.  Strangely  enough,  the  letter  with  which  it  was 
most  frequently  confused  was  the  a-form  now  in  use  ; 
had  that  been  omitted  it  might  have  stood  considerably 
higher  in  the  Jist. 
Bi".  Cattell  says  that  s  is  "hard  to  see";  and  the 
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number  of  times  no  answer  at  all  was  ventured  for  it, 
together  with  the  wide  scattering  of  its  confusions, 
show  him  to  be  right.    J^.  Javal,  too,  thinks  it  rather  a 
hopeless  case,  but  suggests  the  sharpening  of  its  angles 
as  a  way  of  making  it  approach  the  legibility  of  z.    Ik 
the  s^fsthe  "  old  styi^  "  alphabet  this  has  "been  dbnd 
to  a  ^erta^in  degree  a^  the  letter  nVde  reJativel^  a\ 
little  larger.    As  long  as  the  present  form  is  retained 
something  of  this  kind  is  probably  all  that  can  be  done. 
Tests  were  made,  howeve\,  on  a  long  X  with  the  satis- 
factoV  results  shown  ia  TaMs-^.    Theslong  s  that  is    i 
so  muct  like  f  should  of  course  be  avoided,  but  grtot   / 
legibility  is  to  be  expected  from  a  form  \hat  exten^ 
both  aboVte  and  below  the  lin«fc;  it  would  £^  least  put 
conf usionsN^ith  z  and  a  out  of  the  question. 

The  group  with  which  this  form  of  s  is  most  prone  to 
confusion  is  the  long,  narrow  group,  f,  j,  i,  1,  t.  Of 
these  f  and  j  are  good  letters  when  the  projections  at 
the  top  of  one  and  the  bottom  of  the  other  are  made 
heavy  and  long  enough,  as  shown  by  the  superiority  of 
the  Snellen  f  and  j  over  the  same  letters  in  the  alpha- 
bet from  Mind.  It  is  preferable  if  the  s  confusion  is  to 
fall  anywhere  that  it  should  be  on  these  lettei*s  rather 
than  on  a  and  z.  The  other  letters  of  the  group  are  not 
nearly  so  liable  to  confusion  with  the  long  s  as  with 
each  other.  Dr.  Cattell  suggests  X  for  1  and  suppres-  \ 
sion  of  the  dot  of  the  i.  Dr.  Javal  would  shorten  the  t 
and  prolong  its  cross  toward  the  left  (this,  however, 
chiefly  to  distinguish  it  from  f ,  the  cross  of  which  is  to 
be  prolonged  the  other  way)  ;  and  he  would  set  the  dot 
of  the  i  as  high  above  the  stem  as  possible,  at  the  \ 
same  time  making  it  heavy  to  avoid  breakage,  and 
thickening  the  stem  to  match.  The  value  of  Dr.  Cat- 
tell 's  suggestion  for  1  is  doubtful.    The  letter  suggested 
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is  totally  foreign  to  our  Roman  alphabet,  and  very  pos- 
eibly  would  be  confusable  with  b  and  h  as  y  is  with  p. 
Removing  the  dot  from  the  i  would  certainly  make  it 
more  legible  when  standing  alone,  but  much  more  con- 
fusable when  with  other  letters  in  a  word.  Twice  when 
for  a  few  weeks  I  had  the  matter  in  mind,  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  i's  in  print  accidentally  deprived  of 
their  dots ;  in  one  case  1  and  i  together  made  a  tolera- 

I  ble  h ;  in  the  other  the  loss  of  the  dot  turned  "  ruin  "  into 
"  rum."  The  email  capital  forms  for  l  and  t  were  put 
to  the  test  with  unsatisfactory  results,  partly  due  per- 
haps to  the  fact  that  the  letters  were  made  from  parts 
of  other  letters  set  together.  The  t  difficulty  could 
probably  be  solved  as  Java!  suggests,  and  the  distinc- 
tive point  of  the  i,  the  separation  between  the  dot  and 
stem,  could  be  emphasized  by  making  the  stem  shorter 

I  than  the  rest  of  the  short  letters,  though  this  would 
hardly  be  tolerated  from  an  lesthetic  point  of  view. 
The  confusion  of  z  and  z  and  of  s  and  z  would  be 

I  lessened  by  reducing  the  ceriphs  to  the  lowest  possible 
limits. ' 

Into  the  remaining  confusions  of  Tables  II  and  V  it 
is  hardly  profitable  to  go,  but  it  may  be  added  as  ex- 
planatory of  some  of  them  that  a  difference  of  size  was 


'  If  acreptAbility  ia  entirely  neglected,  it  ie  not  tiard  to  suagest 
aeoiiu'tri(;  furma  of  great  iirobable  clearnesa  to  replace  sonie  of  the 
lonnH  of  Lhu  present  alphabet.  A  cipbur  alphabet  whic:h  fulfils  the 
conditioiu  in  &  high  degree  is  found  on  page  291  of  the  Retna  Beimi- 
Ufiqut,  &ii\A.  3,  1867,  where  it  iBattributedtothe  Freemasons,  thouKh 
the  same  has  been  §hown  the  writer  as  ouce  current  among  Uie 
pupils  of  an  American  school.  The  letters  are  all  mode  from  the 
lines  and  spacer  of  the  set  of  crossing  parallels  used  in  playing 
"tit-tat-to"  together  with  an  X;  the  upper  left  h»nd  angle  giving 
a,  the  same  with  a  dot  In  It  b  >  the  next  throe-sided  square  standing 
for  c,  or  with  a  dot  in  it  for  d,  and  so  on.  The  letters  are  all  made 
with  straight  lines  and  large  open  spat'eB.  The  dotted  forms  Are  of 
course  nut  as  good  as  the  empty  ones,  and  some  of  these  are  found  in 
develoiied  shape  in  our  present  alphabet,  but  others  remain  to  be 
utilized  if  necessary. 
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sometimes  perceived  which  failed  of  interpretation; 
for  example^  the  answer  y  when  r  was  the  letter.might 
be  "  y  minified,"  or  when  o  was  jessed  for  d  or  b, 
**  o  magnified."  Again,  confusions  of  letters  which  in 
ordinary  print  extend,  the  one  above,  the  other  below 
the  line,  appear  in  the  tables,  but  may  be  safely  called 
impossible  in  actual  reading.  It  might  be  questioned, 
too,  whether  tables  made  up  for  all  degrees  of  distance 
and  time  show  those  confusions  most  to  be  feared 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  But  a  collation  of  the 
errors  made  at  the  shortest  distances  and  the  longest 
times  with  those  of  Tables  II  and  V  shows  a  substantial 
agreement  for  most  of  the  letters,  and  for  most  of 
the  remainder  the  changes  are  only  in  the  relative 
importance  of  the  confusions.  There  is  a  tendency  for 
unusual  ones  such  as  d  for  j  and  q,  and  g  for  r,  to  drop 
out ;  g  shows  a  good  deal  of  variation  ;  a  and  s  tend  at 
the  shorter  distances  to  confuse  a  little  more  with  each 
other  than  with  other  letters,  but  for  longer  times 
the  reverse  is  the  case  if  there  is  any  difference  ;  x  is 
somewhat  more  likely  to  be  called  z  or  k,  and  less 
likely  to  be  called  n  ;  and  so  with  the  other  letters  that 
show  differences  in  order  ;  but  in  the  main,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  letters  most  in  need  of  correction,  the 
table  represents  nearly  enough  the  errors  liable  to 
occur  in  ordinary  reading  of  letters  like  those  tested. 

The  letters  were  chosen  as  being  to  a  certain  degree 
typical  and  furnishing  a  fair  point  of  departure  for  in- 
vestigating other  letter  forms,  but  generalizations  from 
them  must  be  made  with  caution.  To  settle  finally  and 
in  detail  just  what  letter  form  is  to  be  selected  as  most  | 
legible  would  require  a  very  long  series  of  tests,  in  con- 
ditions as  near  as  possible  to  those  of  normal  reading, ' 
upon  many  existing  and  possible  variations  of  each 
letter. 
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Physiological  and  Psychological  Incidents. 

The  unusual  conditions  under  which  the  eyes  were 
used  in  these  experiments  brought  to  notice  two  or 
three  optical  phenomena,  a  description  of  which  will 
help  to  explain  some  of  the  confusions  found  in  the 
foregoing  tables  and  may  be  interesting  in  itself. 

At  the  longer  of  the  distances  used  in  the  tests  by 
distance,  the  letters  appeared  as  dark  grayish  dots,  and 
were  recognized,  if  at  all,  chiefly  by  theirouter  config- 
uration. These  dots  did  not  seem,  however,  to  main- 
tain one  fixed  and  constant  form  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
while  the  subject  strained  his  eyes  to  make  one  out, 
first  one  letter  and  then  another  would  take  form  in 
it.     This  any  one  can  try  for  himself  by  setting  up  a 

(letter  at  a  distance  considerably  greater  than  that  at 
which  it  can  ordinarily  be  read,  and  studying  it  in- 
tently. It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  decide 
where  the  cause  of  this  shifting  and  interchanging 
lies,  whether  in  the  apperceptive  centres  or  in  the 
retina.  Every  one  knows  the  ease  with  which  expec- 
tant attention  perceives  what  it  expects,  and  it  may 
( be  that  the  variation  in  the  letter  dot  is  only  a  parallel 
'  and  index  of  the  movements  of  attention  from  one 
mental  letter-image  to  another  as  they  pass  into  the 
focus  of  memory.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  in 
part  at  least  a  retinal  matter.  The  average  diameter 
of  the  cones  in  the  fovea  corresponds  nearly  to  an  arc 
of  one  minute  in  a  spherical  field  of  view ;  the  square 
letters  of  the  optotypes  therefore,  at  a  distance  of 
1.25  m.,  lay  upon  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cones, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  rail  on  about  four,  and  the 
other  letters  in  proportion.  Now  if  these  retinal 
elements  undergo  more  or  less  rhythmic  changes  (from 
fatigue  and  recuperation  or  from  any  other  cause), 
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which  are  not  entirely  synchronous  among  themselves 
or  with  those  of  the  other  eye,  it  would  give  a  basis 
at  least  upon  which  the  attention  could  construct  the 
changes  of  image  described.  The  phenomenon  is 
something  like  that  of  binocular  rivalry,  and  like  that, 
waits  its  final  explanation. 

In  some  of  the  time  tests  binocular  effects  were 
discoverable,  but  what  there  was  to  hinder  exact  con- 
vergence of  the  eyes  it  is  hard  to  see.  Such  answers, 
however,  as  $  for  t,  9  for  b,  9  for  p  or  q,  "  a  mono- 
gram of  a  and  q  "  for  q,  "  m  with  four  strokes  '*  for  m, 
**  two  capital  a's  side  by  side  "  for  a,  show  it  beyond 
question,  and  no  doubt  some  of  the  answers  of  w  for  v 
and  of  q  for  p  should  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 
Such  answers  as  the  third  and  fourth  would  indicate 
that  both  eyes  do  not  always  see  all  parts  of  the  letter 
with  equal  distinctness. 

Another  singular  thing  noticed  when  the  letters 
were  momentarily  illuminated  points  the  same  way, 
A  part  of  a  letter  would  sometimes  be  seen  normally 
solid  and  black,  while  the  rest  of  it  appeared  faint 
almost  to  extinction  ;  thus  an  h  would  have  a  solid 
body  like  an  n,  but  a  stem  sketched  in  outline.  In  this 
way  probably  came  the  answers  of  o  for  q  in  both  parts 
of  Table  V,  and  of  n  for  h  and  v  for  y  among  the  "  old 
style"  letters.  Answers  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found 
in  Dr.  CattelPs  table  of  confusables  in  the  Studien. 
They  are  so  clear  indeed  that  the  conclusion  seemed 
at  first  unavoidable  that  the  narrow  slip  used  by  him 
had  caused  guesses  to  be  made  when  only  a  part  of  the 
letter  had  really  been  visible  at  the  instant  when  the 
attempt  was  made  to  see  it.  But  this  clearly  cannot 
be  the  cause  in  the  present  instance.  The  phenomenon 
was  not  confined  to  the  long  letters,  but  cannot  so 
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eaBily  be  shown  from  the  table  for  the  others.  There 
hardly  seems  room  here  for  a  psychological  explana- 
tion ;  but  if  for  any  reason  one  of  the  eyes  received 
the  whole  h  form  and  the  other  only  so  much  of  it  t^ 
is  like  n,  the  different  appearance  of  the  stem  and  body 
of  the  letter  would  not  seem  strange.  But  this  would 
require  a  different  excitability  of  the  retinal  elements 
among  themselves  in  one  retina  or  the  other,  and  in  so 
far,  if  justified,  would  give  a  presumption  in  favor  of  at 
least  a  retinal  factor  in  the  variability  of  the  letter- 
images  before  mentioned. 

With  the  instantaneous  illumination  a  curious  illu- 
sion was  brought  out.  As  described  above,  the  place 
of  the  letter  was  indicated  by  a  small  rectangle  or 
triangle  of  pin  holes  showing  as  bright  dots,  and  the 
letter  itself  was  seen  just  behind  a  square  hole  in  a 
black  screen.  When  the  letter  was  set  accurately  at 
the  centre  of  the  square  it  appeared,  with  reference  to 
the  dots,  as  it  actually  was  ;  but  when,  as  sometimes 
happened,  the  letter  and  its  dots  were  turned  too  far 
or  not  far  enough,  so  that  the  letter  stood  at  one  side 
of  the  hole  in  the  screen,  it  was  seen  as  displaced  with 
reference  to  the  dots  also,  and  in  the  same  direction  as 
with  the  square.  Attention  to  the  illusion  tended  to 
destroy  it,  but  otherwise  it  could  be  repeated  almost 
at  pleasure.  It  seems  not  to  be  of  binocular  origin  : 
at  least  it  has  several  times  been  obtained  monocularly 
in  a  few  tests  made  to  try  that  point.  The  thing  is 
difficult  to  account  for,  and  no  conjecture  will  be  ven- 
tured at  present. 
It  has  already  been  said  that  unequal  recollection  of 
f  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  has  probably  affected  the 
tables  given.  The  temporary  dropping  out  of  a  letter 
has  several  times  been  noticed,  and  a  few  times  its 
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return  has  been  so  sudden  that  the  subject  has  ex- 
claimed that  he  had  been  forgetting  such  and  such  a 
letter.  The  writer  himself  read  d  correctly  a  number  of 
times  at  rates  from  0.003s.  to  0.0058.^  but  at  0.006s.  named 
it  wrongly  the  three  times  it  was  shown,  and  only 
guessed  it  once  in  the  whole  set  for  any  other  letter. 
But  a  much  more  marked  case  was  that  of  M,  who, 
in  thirty-five  alphabets  taken  with  the  Snellen  and 
"  old  style  "  letters  at  intervals  from  December  29  to 
the  last  of  January,  read  c  correctly  but  twice  and 
made  it  but  twice  as  a  guess  for  some  other  letter,  and  . 
during  the  same  period  never  answered  e  at  all ;  but 
on  February  11,  in  three  alphabets,  taken  to  be  sure  i 
with  a  little  longer  illumination,  he  read  e  correctly 
three  times  and  guessed  it  twice  for  c.  He  showed  no 
aversion  to  these  letters  in  the  distance  experiment. 

A  certain  hindrance  to  this  dropping  out  of  letters, 
at  least  for  the  distance  tests,  was  interposed  by  the 
repetition  of  the  whole  alphabet ;  this  is  shown  in  the 
part  of  B's  record  omitted.  The  time  being  limited  in 
which  to  take  observations  with  decreasing  distances, 
I  thought  to  shorten  the  work  by  ceasing  to  present  a 
letter  as  soon  as  it  had  been  correctly  read  a  certain 
number  of  times.  At  the  distance  2.3  m.  I  omitted, 
without  the  knowledge  of  B,  the  letters  f ,  g,  m,  q,  r,  w, 
and  y.  The  omission  of  y  had  a  strange  effect  on  p, 
which  I  still  continued  to  give.  At  2.4  m.  p  was 
rightly  named  the  three  times  it  was  shown,  but  from 
2.3  m.  to  1.9  m.  it  was  constantly  called  y,  and  even 
at  less  distances  did  not  escape  confusion  with  that 
letter.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  p,  by  right  one  of  the 
clearest  letters,  mistaken  for  y,  when  z,  t,  n,  u,  and  1 
were  read  and  a,  c,  e,  i,  o,  and  s  the  only  letters  in  doubt. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  corrective  to  the  mental  y- 
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tona  famiiiliirf  fcy  <he  aetol  y,  mad  Om  ii  iiippiis  of  p 
from  the  fecw  of  B^wtr,  aOorwcd  Oe  r«bb  sf  the 
y-tOBfawo»  lb«S  bad  ■tt«iad  p  at  gRatar&i^BeaB. 
The  time  coToed  by  tbeee  experiaKBta  waa  aboat  two 

(bovf*.  IlienCKtanakeH  appear  Ibatiatbe*' letter 
habit**  ibere  leaTariafale  bctor  vbiek  mold  have  to 
be  accorately  detenntned  before  the  law  of  pcobabiK- 
tiee  could  be  api^ied  to  tite  li  III  i  g,iii  miiii.  testa  for 
telqntfay  and  the  like. 

The  effect  ot  practice  is  erident  in  the  records  for 
both  distanre  and  time.  H  was  able  to  ren^^nixe  all 
the  letters  with  certainty  at  1.5  m.  whco  he  b^an. 
I  and  at  1.8  m.  whea  he  ended.  H.  was  in  doubt  about 
c,  e.  and  o  at  1.5  m.  when  be  began ;  on  returning,  the 
lettern  were  brought  no  nearer  than  1.9  m..  where  he 
recognized  all  the  lettersexceptc,j,o.andz:  theerrors 
for  all  but  o  being,  however,  but  one  each  in  se^en  or 
(right  trialH.  B's  record  in  general  shows  something 
of  the  same  kind.  The  gain  at  this  point  measures  the 
gain  in  distinguishing  the  worst  letters :  the  better 
letters  do  not  show  so  much,  and  a  few  were  recog- 
n)Ke<]  on  decreasing  the  distances  only  at  a  nearer 
prjint.  The  following  averages  of  the  distance  for  the 
eight  alphabets  from  B's  record  on  the  letters  from 
Mind  show  the  gain  for  the  alphabet  as  a  whole : 
0.B35.  0M5,  1.076,  1.010,  1.090,  l.lOl,  1.2iO,  I.IOI.  These 
wore  B'b  first  trials  with  the  letters.  The  first  six 
were  taken  two  a  day  on  successive  days,  the  last  two 
after  an  interval  of  some  weeks ;  the  last  is  lowered 
somewhat  through  a  loss  of  confidence.  The  table 
hulow  gives  the  actual  number  of  right  and  wrong 
fmHwors  and  of  the  times  when  no  answer  was  re- 
turned for  the  first  twelve  alphabets  taken  by  the 
time  method  with  J.  H.     The  letters  were  the  "old 
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style,"  including  the  five  added  letters  ;  the  time  was 
0.004s.         • 


Right. 

No  Answer. 

Wrong. 

Bight. 

No  Answer. 

Wrong. 

3 

22 

6 

11 

4 

16 

3 

16 

12 

12 

4 

15 

2 

23 

6 

10 

7 

14 

4 

17 

10 

13 

6 

12 

5 

11 

15 

15 

4 

12 

8 

6 

17 

16 

2 

13 

The  first  eight  or  nine  alphabets  taken  on  each  sub- 
ject were  thrown  out  in  making  Tables  IV  and  V  by 
way  of  allowance  for  practice. 


p.  410.  Bv  an  error  of  the  draughtsman  the  ordinates  of  the 
curves  for  H  are  too  short  by  four  spaces  and  those  of  the  curves 
for  J  by  two.  The  curves  in  the  lower  diagram  are  those  for  B  and 
M  with  the  letters  from  Mind, 

p.  418.  The  letters  in  the  cut  indicate  parts  as  follows :  a  the 
pendulum,  b  the  large  cogwheel  attached  to  it,  e  and  c^  the  notched 
cardboard  disks,  d  and  d^  the  free  brass  disks  clamping  the  last  in 
place.  In  Fig.  II  e  and  e^  are  the  two-and-a-half -incn  gears,  and/ is 
the  third  disk  which  moves  at  the  same  angular  rate  as  the  pendu- 
lum. One  of  the  mirrors  is  to  be  seen  inclining  forward  above  and 
behind  the  cardboard  disks.  Fig.  I  represents  the  machine  ready 
for  the  fall  of  the  pendulum.  " 


WINTER  ROOSTING  COLONIES  OF  CROWS. 


Crows  constitute  one  of  the  most  sagacious,  grega- 
rious, and  omnivorous  genera  of  birds.  Throughout 
their  wide  distribution  they  form  colonies  which  may 
be  either  small  and  of  the  family  nature,  where  the 
crows  do  not  migrate  but  live  together  throughout 
the  year,  or  of  large  aggregations,  composed  mainly  of 
migrants  collecting  together  for  the  winter.  In  this 
country  their  winter  colonies  are  found  at  or  about  40° 
N.  latitude  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  They  are  so  populous  and  so  well 
organized,  and  their  roosts  so  permanent,  that  they 
afford  one  of  the  best  fields  for  the  psychologist  to 
study  the  manifestations  of  the  social  instinct.  Al- 
though various  phases  of  their  gregarious  habit  have 
been  recorded  by  a  number  of  observers,  there  has 
hitherto  been  no  systematic  attempt  to  present  the 
topic  as  a  whole,  including  study  of  individual  col- 
onies, the  number  of  colonies,  with  a  general  con- 
spectuB  of  the  American  literature  and  legislation  upon 
the  subject,  such  as  is  attempted  in  this  preliminary 
report,  to  be  followed  by  more  detailed  study  of  special 
phases  later. 

The  importance  of  the  topic  for  aJl  interested  in 
what,  since  PaJmen  and  Beard,  might  almost  be  called 
the  philosophy  of  bird  migration,  or  in  the  study  of  those 
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remarkable  social  organizations  our  knowledge  of 
which  has  been  so  well  compiled  by  Espinas  and  which 
has  been  so  suggestive  to  so  many  writers,  or  in  the 
social  organizations  of  mankind,  is  obvious. 

Although  throughout  New  England  and  New  York 
crows  are  found  as  winter  residents,  and  roosting  col- 
onies of  several  hundred  individuals  have  been  re- 
ported, yet  the  large  majority  of  crows  migrate  south- 
ward to  spend  the  winter.  Audubon^*'  says  they  "  be- 
come gregarious  immediately  after  the  breeding  sea- 
son," forming  large  flocks  which  towards  autumn 
remove  to  the  Southern  States.  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam 
tells  me  that  in  New  York,  soon  after  the  nesting  sea- 
son, as  early  as  July  and  August,  the  crows  collect  in 
flocks  which  gradually  increase  in  size  until  number- 
ing several  himdred  individuals.  In  October  these 
flocks  migrate,  and  with  the  crows  indigenous  to  our 
more  southern  territory,  form  the  winter  colonies. 

These  colonies  have  been  reported  from  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  in 
the  East,  and  from  near  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Nebraska,  in  the  West.  Mr.  Rhodes^*^  gives  a  list 
of  fourteen  roosts  :  eight  in  New  Jersey,  two  of  which 
are  now  in  use,  the  others  having  been  deserted  from 
two  to  forty-five  years ;  four  in  the  Delaware  River, 
one  of  which,  Reedy  Island,  is  now  in  use,  the  others 
deserted  from  twenty  to  seventy  yearrf;  and  two  in 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  which  is  in  use,  the  other  de- 
serted eight  years. 

The  literature  of  crow  roosts  is  not  very  extensive. 
The  most  historic  is  the  Pea-patch,  described  by  Wil- 
son,^*^  '*  near  Newcastle,  on  an  island  in  the  Delaware 
...  a  low,  flat  alluvial  spot  of  a  few  acres,  elevated 
but  little  above  high  water  mark  and  covered  with  a 
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thick  growth  of  reeds.  ...  It  is  entirelj'  destitute 
of  trees,  the  crows  alighting  and  nestling  amoDg  the 
reeds,  which  by  these  means  are  broken  down  and 
matted  together."  The  colony  was  once  destroyed 
during  ''a  sudden  and  violent  northeast  storm"  by 
the  tide  flooding  the  island.  Wilson  continues  :  "  This 
disaster,  however,  seems  long  to  have  been  repaired, 
for  they  now  congregate  on  the  Pea-patch  in  as  im- 
mense multitudes  as  ever." 

According  to  S.  W.  Rhodes'*'  this  historic  roost,  the 
condition  of  which  Nuttall  in  1829  did  not  know.  "  was 
abandoned  soon  after  the  construction  of  Pt.  Delaware 
was  begun  in  1814,  and  .  .  .  the  crows  betook  them- 
selves to  Reedy  Island  as  the  most  convenient  substi- 
tute." Nuttall'"  first  tells  us  of  the  colony  at  Reedy 
Island.  Mr.  George  W.  Jones,  keeper  of  Reedy  Island 
lighthouse,  in  a  report  kindly  sent  me  by  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam,  says  :  "  The  i.sland,  one  mile  from  the  main- 
land, opposite  Port  Penn,  Del.,  is  two  miles  long  and 
contains  about  sixty-five  acres  of  marsh  land.  There 
are  no  trees  or  bushes,  but  the  reed  grass  grows  very 
thickly  upon  the  island.  The  crows  occupy  about 
twenty  acres,  breaking  down  the  reeds,  which  are 
from  seven  to  nine  feet  tall,  and  roosting  upon  the 
broken  stems," 

Dr.  John  D.  Godman'*'  has  left  some  valuable  obser- 
vations upon  the  crow,  and  as  he  lived  for  a  time  in 
Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.,  only  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  Arbutus  roost  (described  later),  it  was  no 
doubt  the  ancestors  of  these  crows  that  he  observed. 
"  The  roost  is  most  commonly  the  densest  pine  thicket 
that  can  be  found,  generally  at  no  great  distance  from 
some  river,  bay,  or  other  sheet  of  water  which  is  last 
to  freeze  or  rarely  is  altogether  frozen.     To  such  a 
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roost  the  crows,  which  are  during  the  daytime  scat- 
tered over,  perhaps,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  of  cir- 
cumference, wing  their  way  every  afternoon  and  arrive 
shortly  after  sunset."  Mr.  S.  W.  Rhodes^'^  gives  per- 
sonal observations  of  a  colony  near  Merchantville, 
Camden  Co.,  N.  J.,  which  occupies  oak  trees  twenty 
feet  high,  covering  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  of  ground. 

Dr.  Coues^''^  says :  "  In  settled  parts  of  the  country 
the  crow  tends  to  colonize,  and  some  of  its  '  roosts '  are 
of  vast  extent.  Mine  is  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac,  near  Washington."  Concerning  this  roost 
a  newspaper  writer,  "  Invisible,"^"^  tells  us,  among 
many  highly  colored  items,  that  "for  an  unknown 
period  of  time,  probably  ever  since  the  Potomac  valley 
was  settled,  if  not  long  before,  the  woods  of  *  Cooney,' 
the  old  ante-bellum  popular  term  for  that  part  of 
Alexandria  and  Fairfax  counties  bordering  on  the 
Potomac,  have  been  occupied  by  a  vast  colony  of  crows. 
They  now  roost  in  the  grand  old  oaks  at  Arlington. 
Years  ago  they  occupied  a  strip  of  pines  that  grew 
back  of  the  river  above  Georgetown." 

Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw,  of  Washington,  who  has  known 
of  this  roost  for  about  sixteen  years,  tells  me  that  the 
crows  about  Washington  come  in  from  the  surrounding 
territory  by  three  main  streams,  the  largest  coming 
from  the  south,  down  the  river  ;  the  next  in  size  from 
the  east,  flying  over  the  city,  and  probably  feeding 
along  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Potomac, 
and  the  third,  scattering,  from  the  west  and  southwest 
in  Virginia.  During  cold  or  stormy  days  they  do  not 
disperse  so  widely  and  stay  about  on  the  Potomac  flats 
near  the  city.  Last  year  there  were  estimated  to  be 
40,000  or  50,000,  but  this  year  probably  twice  as  many. 
The  main  colony  is  of  two  or  three  bodies  within  the 
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area  of  a  square  mile.  The  roosts  are  not  exactly  con- 
tinuous, but  pretty  close  together,  according  to  the 
clumps  of  trees.  The  fish  crows  are  about  one  to  five 
in  proportion  to  the  common  crows. 

In  Baird,  Brewer  and  Ridgeway'*' is  an  account  of 
one  of  these  colonies  of  crows,  possibly  journeying 
northward,  "  from  the  lips  of  the  late  John  Cassin,  an 
ornithologist  hardly  less  remarkable  for  his  outdoor 
observations  than  for  bis  researches  in  the  closet." 
On  a  Sunday  morning  in  April,  1868,  when  Philadel- 
phia was  enveloped  in  an  impenetrable  fog,  a  body  of 
crows  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands  alighted  in 
Independence  Square.  "As  if  aware  of  their  close 
proximity  to  danger,  the  whole  assembly  was  quiet, 
orderly,  and  silent.  A  few  birds,  evidently  acting  as 
leaders,  moved  noiselessly  back  and  forth  through  their 
ranks,  as  if  giving  tacit  signals, "  Then  scouts  departed 
to  explore,  and  upon  their  return  the  leaders  again 
went  cautiously  through  the  ranks.  But  they  did  not 
move  until  another  exploring  party  bad  made  its  report, 
apparently  more  favorable,  then  "  the  whole  of  this 
immense  congregation  rose  slowly  and  silently,  pre- 
ceded by  their  scouts,  and  moving  off  in  a  westerly 
direction,  were  soon  lost  to  view." 

The  fish  crow  (C  ossifragus,  Wils.)  is  confined  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Long  Island  to  Florida,  and 
the  common  crow  (C  americanus,  Aud.')  is  most  numer- 
ous east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  W,  W.  Cooke  and 
Otto  Widemann'*'  say  that  the  common  crow  is  a 
resident  of  St.  Louis  and  vicinity,  roosting  by  thou- 
sands in  winter  among  the  willows  opposite  St,  Louis. 

In  a  note  in  the  Avierican  Naturalist  for  December, 
1887,  Mr.  W.  Edgar  Taylor'"'  signalizes  a  roost  "  cover- 
ing perhaps  four  or  five  acres,  on  Hog-thief  Island,  in 
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the  Missouri  River,  about  six  miles  above  Peru,  Neb.'* 
'^  Two  other  good  sized  roosts  are  known,  one  ten  miles 
north,  and  the  other  on  an  island  eight  miles  south  of 
Hog-thief  Island."  Mr.  N.  S.  Goss,  author  of  '^  Kansas 
Birds,"  is  quoted  as  saying  that  several  large  roosts 
exist  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  Taylor  says  the  Hog-thief  Island  roost  has  been 
occupied  for  at  least  twenty-five  years.  '*  The  crows 
assemble  about  the  first  of  October  and  disperse  about 
the  first  of  May.  About  daybreak  on  a  fine  morning, 
when  setting  out  for  a  day's  journey,  their  chatter  and 
noise  may  be  distinctly  heard  in  Peru,  six  miles  away. 
The  crows  in  severe  winters  peck  holes  in  the  backs  of 
hogs,  in  some  cases  eating  off  the  ears.  Sometimes 
these  crows  roost  in  small  bushes  and  large  weeds,  but 
generally  in  trees,  often  the  willow  or  cotton  wood." 

In  the  great  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
we  practically  leave  the  haunts  of  those  species  of  the 
crow  genus  heretofore  considered,  and  enter  the  land 
of  the  largest  of  crows,  the  American  raven  (C  corax 
sinuatus,  WagL).  It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  Baird, 
Brewer  and  Ridgeway^'^  that  the  ravens  form  winter 
colonies  much  as  our  eastern  species.  Dr.  Coues  is 
quoted  as  observing  them  "  congregating  in  autumn  and 
winter,  about  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona."  Their  roost 
was  in  the  pines  near  the  small  enclosure  where  the 
beeves  were  slaughtered  for  the  garrison,  "  and  the 
banqueting  there  was  never  ended "  upon  the  offal. 
Also  Captain  Blakiston  observed  them  near  Fort 
Carlton.  They  keep  together  in  pairs  during  the  day, 
but  at  night  roost  in  one  immense  body  in  a  clump  of 
aspen  trees  about  a  mile  from  the  fort.  The  incoming 
and  outgoing  of  the  ravens  from  the  roost  was  with 
wonderful  regularity.  They  assemble  about  sunset  and 
disperse  about  half  an  hour  before  sunrise. 
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Mr.  Wataee  (a  Japanese  student  in  this  University) 
tells  me  that  there  are  vast  numbers  of  crows  in  Japan, 
especially  in  the  northern  part,  where  they  do  immense 
damage  to  the  crops.  In  Tokio,  in  the  great  forest 
called  the  Emperor's  Garden,  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  there  is  a  colony  of  many  thousand  crows  which 
have  their  nests  there,  and  at  dusk  from  ten  miles  about 
they  gather  at  this  rookery.  Some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  a  law  was  passed  in  Japan  that  the  crows  be 
exterminated.  All  their  nests  were  torn  from  the  trees 
and  policemen  were  dispatched  in  every  direction  to 
kill  them.  Thousands  had  been  destroyed  when  some 
thoughtful  person  suggested  that  the  crows  were  of 
great  value  to  the  city  as  scavengers,  then  the  carnage 
wasordered  to  be  stopped,  and  to-day,  protected  bylaw, 
they  are  apparently  as  numerous  as  ever.  But  where 
the  crops  suffer  from  crow  depredations,  as  in  the  north 
of  the  empire,  the  law  givinga  bounty  of  five  cents  for 
every  crow's  head  is  still  in  force,  and  there  are  men 
who  do  nothing  but  go  about  killing  crows,  and  indeed 
make  of  it  a  lucrative  business.  The  crows  sometimes 
become  so  violent  that  tliey  attack  the  trains  of  pack 
mules  which  carry  fish  inland  from  the  seashore.  They 
pick  off  the  flesh  from  the  mules'  backs,  pluck  out  their 
eyes,  and  at  times  become  very  dangerous  and  violent, 
so  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  they  are  driven 
off,  Thereare  three  species  in  Japan,  Corvusjaponicus, 
which  is  distinctly  Japanese  ;  Corvus  corax,  which  is 
said  to  be  identical  with  our  own  raven  ;  and  fortius 
corone,  the  common  crow  of  Europe. 

The  colonies,  which  are  formed  only  for  the  winter, 
come  together  late  in  the  fall  and  break  up  in  the 
spring,  following  the  generally  accepted  laws  of  bird 
migration.      In  the  report  of   Mr.  Jones,  of  Reedy 
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Island,  in  part  given  above,  he  says  that  the  crows 
come  from  the  first  of  September  until  it  gets  cold,  and 
begin  to  leave  by  the  first  of  April,  until  in  the  last  of 
May  none  are  left.  While  at  St.  Louis,  Cooke  and 
Widemann^^^  say  that  by  March  14th  most  of  the  crows 
have  left  the  winter  roost. 

The  main  element  bringing  them  together  in  a  com- 
mon body  at  night,  I  take  it,  is  the  social.  In  the  choice 
of  a  roost,  scarcity  of  mankind  and  access  to  food,  com- 
bined with  a  growth  of  trees  available  for  roosting 
upon,  are  the  principal  points  considered.  A  region 
once  selected  is  kept  for  a  great  many  years,  if  there  is 
no  very  decided  disturbance  to  cause  emigration. 

In  the  following  study  of  the  colonies  at  Arbutus 
and  Avondale,  Md.,  I  have  attempted  to  describe  the 
life  of  the  colony  during  the  twenty -four  hours  of  day 
and  night.  The  facts  given  are  from  observations 
made  by  the  writer  during  the  winters  of  1886-87  and 
1887-88. 

A. — The  Arbutus  Roost. 

Seven  miles  southwest  from  Baltimore,  a  half  mile 
southeast  of  Arbutus  station  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Potomac  Railway,  is  a  tract  of  land  of  about  a  half 
mile  square  on  which  are  several  patches  of  woods 
which  furnish  the  roosting  ground  and  its  neighbor- 
hood for  a  winter  colony  of  crows.  It  seems  from  the 
testimony  of  the  owners  of  this  land  that  the  crows 
have  roosted  there  for  about  twelve  years,  having 
previously  occupied  a  piece  of  woods  a  half  mile  or 
more  to  the  westward,  which  they  abandoned  when 
house-building  and  wood-cutting  by  the  inhabitants 
made  it  undesirable.  Although  this  ground  has  been 
for  some  years  the  headquarters  of  the  colony,  yet  it 
has  during  that  time  made   temporary  changes  to 
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places  within  a  radius  of  one  or  two  miles.  Within 
this  more  extended  limit,  in  the  memory  of  ' '  the  oldest 
inhabitant,"  which  individual  has  lived  near  Arbutus 
for  over  half  a  century,  the  crows  have  come  to  make 
their  winter  colony. 

Dr.  Godman'"  says  "such  roosts  are  known  to  be 
thus  occupied  for  years,  beyond  the  memory  of  indi- 
viduals ;  and  I  know  of  one  or  two  which  the  oldest 
residents  in  the  quarter  state  to  have  been  known  to 
their  grandfathers,  and  probably  had  been  resorted  to 
by  the  crows  during  several  ages  previous." 

There  is  in  the  first  mentioned  half-mile  tract  one 
particular  piece  of  woods  containing  about  fifteen 
acres  of  ground  which  seems  to  he  the  favorite  roost- 
ing place  of  the  crows,  and  from  which,  according  as 
their  numbers  increase,  they  overflow  into  the  sur- 
rounding woods  and  bushes.  The  trees  are  mostly 
of  black  oak,  with  some  chestnut,  white  oak,  poplar 
and  other  common  forest  species,  all  of  a  decidedly 
"  scrubby  "  growth,  not  being  on  an  average  more 
than  25  or  30  feet  high.  The  woods  are  situated  in  a 
sort  of  valley  quite  surrounded  with  hills  which  have 
been  cut  into  jagged,  fantastic  forms  in  the  several 
centuries  of  digging  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  rather 
poor  iron  ore  of  the  region.  The  dumping  of  the 
refuse  from  these  excavations  in  the  hollow  or  valley 
has  caused  huge  mounds  here  and  there,  and  these, 
together  with  the  well  eroded  slopes  of  the  small  hills, 
give  a  decidedly  picturesque  outlook  to  the  arid  land. 

The  country  being  of  poor  soil  is  sparsely  settled, 
and  a  glance  at  a  map  on  which  all  of  the  houses  are 
indicated  shows  in  a  striking  manner  that  this  roost 
is  in  a  region  where  are  fewer  houses  than  for  miles 
around  it.   So  these  persecuted  birds  over  whose  beads 
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the  Maryland  statutes  of  outlawry  have  been  hanging 
for  almost  two  hundred  years,  would  be  stupid  indeed 
if  they  had  not  learned  to  avoid  man  and  his  gun  on 
every  possible  occasion,  and  to  seek  the  most  secluded 
spot  available  for  a  roosting  place. 

The  neighboring  farmers,  with  unusual  good  sense, 
seem  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  crows,  rarely  dis- 
turbing them,  and  how  far  the  colony  understands  this 
I  will  of  course  not  attempt  to  say. 

On  a  bright  sunshiny  day,  up  to  within  about  two 
and  one-half  or  three  hours  of  sundown,  the  only 
crows  discoverable  are  the  few  which  remain  to  feed 
in  this  territory,  as  their  allotted  ground,  when  the 
colony  at  dawn  breaks  up  for  the  day.  Perhaps  in 
addition  some  that  are  blind  or  sick,  too  weak  to  fly 
far  away,  have  remained  at  the  roost.  On  a  foggy  or 
snowy  day,  however,  more  linger  about  all  day,  the 
main  body  is  considerably  delayed  in  dispersion,  and 
the  crows  come  in  earlier  in  the  evening.  Now,  by 
about  three  hours  before  sunset  on  a  clear  day,  evi- 
dently having  secured  their  daily  rations,  these  few 
fly  to  above  one  of  the  several  gathering  grounds  of 
the  large  flocks  or  detachments  of  the  main  body  of 
crows  which  are  to  come  later.  In  the  course  of  an 
hour  the  few  already  in  are  joined  by  one  now  and 
then  until  quite  a  niunber  have  come  together,  scream- 
ing out  their  caws  vociferously  and  discordantly.  This 
small  flock  may  perchance  fly  over  into  the  woods  a 
mile  to  the  westward,  and  by  the  time  it  returns  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  will  have  grown 
to  a  very  large  flock.  As  it  settles  down  on  a  near 
com  field  with  much  fluttering  of  wings  and  very 
successful  attempts  at  making  a  great  noise,  its  indi- 
viduals nervously  hopping  or  flying  from  one  spot  to 


another,  one  is  reminded  of  a  flock  of  overgrOTvn  black 
birds  at  the  migrating  Beason  foraging  in  some  stubble 
field  for  food.  Suddenly  from  some  common  impulse 
the  flock  rises  and  moves  away  on  an  excursion  for 
perhaps  three  or  four  miles.  As  the  crows  rise  and 
start  away  their  noise  is,  if  possible,  increased,  but 
gradually  dies  out  as  they  approach  the  distant  hill, 
and  is  quite  lost  before  they  disappear  to  sight  on  its 
further  slope.  When  they  are  gone  the  wintry  field 
which  for  an  hour  has  been  associated  with  the  noisy 
birds  seems  quite  desolate. 

But  now  as  the  sun  is  becoming  large  over  the 
western  hills  we  see  in  almost  every  direction,  singly, 
in  pairs,  in  small  groups,  the  crows  centering  toward 
the  roosting  ground,  and  by  the  time  the  flock  we  first 
observed  returns  from  its  excursion  it  has  become 
decidedly  reinforced.  Before  settling  down  the  flock 
may  again  wander  off  for  tw^o  miles  or  more,  but  so 
many  new^  individuals  are  arriving  that  a  number  do 
not  join  the  main  body,  but  seek  the  tops  of  the  black 
oaks  as  if  settling  for  the  night.  It  is  about  sunset 
when  these  first  ones  alight,  and  it  is  not  long  before 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  nearest  trees  on  the  edge  of  the 
woods  will  each  have  seven  or  eight  black  figures 
perched  upon  its  topmost  branches. 

Just  as  the  sun  is  sinking  below  the  horizon  the  flock 
which  wandered  away  returns,  and  so  many  more 
crows  have  joined  the  force  that  it  has  grown  to  im- 
mense proportions.  The  sunset  appears  to  be  the  sig- 
nal for  all  crows,  individually  or  in  fiocks,  to  centre  at 
the  roost.  They  come  then  in  long  streams,  irregular 
in  outlines  perhaps,  but  rather  constant  in  numbers, 
and  after  sunset  the  incoming  is  almost  without  noise, 
save  the  sharp  whirring  of  their  wings. 
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Audubon^^  says :  "  They  may  be  seen  proceeding  to 
such  places  more  than  an  hour  before  sunset,  in  long 
straggling  lines  and  in  silence,  and  are  joined  by  the 
grackles,  starlings  and  reed  birds,  while  the  fish  crows 
retire  from  the  very  same  parts  to  the  interior  of  the 
woods,  many  miles  distant  from  any  shores." 

Also  Dr.  Qodman^*^  observes  that  "  endless  colunms 
pour  in  from  various  quarters,  and  as  they  arrive  pitch 
upon  their  accustomed  perches,  crowding  closely  to- 
gether for  the  benefit  of  the  warmth  and  the  shelter 
afforded  by  the  thick  foliage  of  the  pine.  The  trees 
are  literally  bent  by  their  weight,  and  the  ground  is 
covered  for  many  feet(?)  in  depth  by  their  dung, 
which,  by  its  gradual  fermentation,  must  also  tend  to 
increase  the  warmth  of  the  roost.'* 

But  among  those  which  have  settled  upon  the 
perches  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cawing,  which  may 
serve  to  guide  to  the  roost  their  fellows  belated  in  the 
dark  or  storm.  At  times,  if  unusually  disturbed,  in- 
stead of  remaining  upon  the  trees  they  will  fiy  back 
and  forth  and  high  into  the  air,  making  considerable 
noise.  Those  coming  in  sometimes  answer  this  signal- 
ing, especially  if,  as  I- witnessed  in  the  case  of  a  heavy 
snowstorm  in  December  '87,  they  may  have  cause  to 
be  confused.  As  they  appear  suddenly  from  out  of  the 
distant  darkness,  or  from  the  thickest  of  the  swirling 
snow,  a  spectre  procession  without  beginning  and 
without  end,  one  is  haunted  by  the  weird  reality  of  the 
ghostly  scene.  We  seem  to  be  looking  at  Poe's 
"  Raven  "  and  all  its  earthly  relations,  coming  as  mys- 
teriously as  did  that  uncanny  guest,  in  a  series  that 
shall  end  "  nevermore  !" 

This  body,  however,  is  but  one  branch  of  what  we 
must  now  compare  to  a  vast  army  of  crows.    And  as 
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this  division  is  marshaled  into  camp,  from  at  least  two 
other  directions  great  bodies  are  coming  in  streams, 
settling  down  upon  the  trees  or  flying  high  above  them, 
outlined  against  the  red  after-glow  of  the  sun.  The 
air,  as  far  as  one  can  see  toward  the  west,  seems  liter- 
ally alive  with  crows.  It  is  as  if  one  of  those  huge 
swarms  of  gnats  which  we  are  all  familiar  with  in  the 
summer  sunshine  had  been  magnified  until  each  indi- 
vidual gnat  was  as  large  as  a  crow,  without  any  dimi- 
nution in  the  total  number  of  individuals. 

In  the  winter  of  '8G-'87,  as  one  of  a  party  from  Bal- 
timore, I  saw  one  of  these  vast  divisions  coming  in  for 
the  night  with  singular  regularity.  It  came  from  the 
northeast,  and  as  it  approached  our  point  of  observa- 
tion was  somewhat  hidden  by  a  clump  of  trees,  until 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  us  the  procession  made  a 
sharp  bend  aud  the  crows  were  directly  over  the  woods 
which  constituted  the  roost.  If  you  will  imagine  a 
river  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  and  about  thirty 
feet  deep,  its  end  a  huge  cataract  by  which  the  water 
falls  to  lose  itself  in  a  large  lake,  its  beginning  farther 
away  than  the  eye  can  see,  and  if  instead  of  water  you 
will  make  this  river  of  crows  not  so  closely  packed  but 
that  they  can  fly  easily,  and  make  the  swiftness  of  the 
current  equal  to  the  ordinary  flight  of  the  crow,  you 
may  gain  some  idea  of  the  stream  which  our  party 
^^m  watched  for  over  an  hour  without  noticing  any  dimi- 

^^1  nution  in  its  bulk.     And  what  a  lake  it  made  !   When 

^^H  a  gun  was  fired  the  crows  rose  above  the  woods  like  a 

^^M  great  black  cloud,  and  when  they  settled  again  every 

^^M  available  branch  of  the  thousands  of  trees  was  utilized 

^^M  to  afford  them  resting  places. 

^^1  Mr.  Khodcs'^'  says  :  "  The  aerial  evolutions  of  this 

^^1  descending  multitude,  coupled  with  the  surging  clamor 
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of  those  which  have  already  settled  as  successive  rein- 
forcements appear,  and  which  at  a  distance  greatly 
resembles  the  far-away  roar  of  the  sea,  may  justly 
awaken  emotions  of  sublimity  in  the  spectator." 

The  crow  is  ever  a  wary  bird,  and  even  after  having 
perched  for  the  night  is  easily  disturbed.  If  one. walks 
through  the  woods  where  the  crows  are  roosting,  the 
nearest  ones  rise  with  the  caw  of  alarm  and  fly  over 
the  trees  to  the  farther  edge  of  the  main  body.  If 
one  walks  steadily  toward  them  they  keep  as  steadily 
giving  way  in  orderly  wave-like  retreat.  I  have  thus 
followed  this  colony  from  copse  to  copse  through  the 
whole  neighborhood  of  its  roost.  If  while  walking  one 
but  stops,  with  no  other  movement,  the  crows  immedi- 
ately suspicion  some  treachery  and  there  is  a  noisy 
stampede  of  all  within  danger.  Very  probably  they 
have  learned  that  a  gunner  always  halts  when  about 
to  shoot. 

On  the  morning  of  February  19th  I  saw  the  colony 
disperse  for  the  day  under  peculiarly  favorable  circum- 
stances. The  sky  was  perfectly  clear  and  well  lighted  by 
the  stars  and  the  moon  in  its  first  quarter.  We  reached 
the  field  within  100  yards  of  the  roost  about  half -past 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Because  of  some  noise 
in  walking  over  the  frozen  furrows,  a  few  of  the  near- 
est crows  took  alarm  at  our  approach  and  flew  back  a 
few  rods  into  the  woods  ;  but  this  without  the  slight- 
est noise,  save  the  cracking  of  some  branches  or  the 
whirring  of  their  wings  in  the  retreat.  For  over  two 
hours  all  at  the  roost  was  silent  as  a  graveyard,  except 
that  every  now  and  then  some  restless  individual,  a 
sentinel  perhaps,  would  utter  a  most  peculiar  croak, 
just  like  the  louder  note  of  a  bull-frog. 

But  just  an  hour  before  sunrise,  when  the  east  was 
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^^H  becoming    faintly  lighted,  the  crows  suddenly  com- 

^^H  menced  awakening,  and  at  the  same  time  commenced 

^^V  cawing.    The  few  who  led  the  measure  were  within 

^^H  one  or  two  minutes  joined  by  the  full  chorus  of  300,000 

^^B  or  more  voices,  each  apparently  striving  to  be  heard  by 

^^H  all  the  rest.     Never  before  had  I  realized  the  almost 

^^H  infinite  possibility  of  the  crow's  variable  caw  in  the 

^^H  production  of  discords.     This  great  noise,  which  the 

^^B  poetic  soul   of    Audubon    conceived   to   be    '*  thanks- 

^^M  giving  "  and  "  consultation,'^  was  kept  up  for  twenty 

^^M  minutes  before  any  movement  was  discernible.     Then 

^^M  about  a  dozen  crows  started  off  for  the  day's  work, 

^^M  followed  by  more  and  more,  until  they  were  going 

^^M  from  the  roost  much  as  they  return  to  it  in  the  even- 

^^M  ing,  in  the  three  or  more  large  streams.     The  crows, 

^^M  however,  were  much  more  scattered  in  the  order  of 

^^M  flyingthan  in  the  evening  streams.  After  they  had  been 

^^H  leaving  thus  for  about  twenty  minutes,  the  streams  con- 

^^*  stantty  growing  larger,  a  common  impulse  seemed  to 

move  a  large  number  of  crows,  and  they  did  not  wait 
to  "fall  in"  as  individuals,  but  suddenly  joined  the 
stream  as  a  large  flock.  The  streams  were  thus 
swollen  in  bulk  quite  regularly  about  every  five  min- 
utes until  the  colony  had  dispersed.  In  an  hour's 
time,  or  just  at  sunrise,  the  whole  body,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  twenty  or  thirty,  evidently  too  weak  to  go 
Lfar  off,  had  left  the  roost.  All  this  time  the  din  of  the  gen- 
eral body  does  not  seem  to  diminish,  those  left  behind 
apparently  doing  double  duty  in  the  thanksgiving, 
while  those  going  away,  as  far  as  one  can  hear,  do  not 
fail  to  keep  up  their  cawing.  In  this  respect  they  differ 
from  the  evening  streams,  which  in  the  main  come  in 
with  but  little  if  any  noise.  In  seeing  this  morning 
dispersion  I  think  one  is  impressed  even  more  than  in 
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the  evening  with  the  vast  number  of  crows  consti- 
tuting the  colony. 

In  the  daytime  the  individuals  are  scattered  all  over 
the  surrounding  country,  seeking  food  in  the  fields, 
along  the  shores  of  bay,  river  and  creek,  one  and  two 
together,  and  then  in  rather  large  flocks  at  the  glue 
factories  and  stock-yards  if  there  chance  to  be  such 
rich  grounds  in  the  neighborhood.  They  disperse  to  a 
radius  of  from  one  to  about  forty  miles  over  the  fields 
and  along  the  water  courses.  I  have  seen  them  scat- 
tered all  the  way  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia  on 
the  one  side  and  to  Washington  on  the  other.  Of  course 
these  crows  were  members  of  two  or  more  colonies. 

Mr.  Rhodes^  says  that  "during  winter  a  radial 
sweep  of  one  hundred  miles,  described  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  touching  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Harrisburg,  and  Baltimore,  will  include  in  the  daytime, 
in  its  western  semicircle,  fully  two  thirds  of  the  crows 
(C  americanus)  inhabiting  North  America,  and  at 
night  an  equal  proportion  in  its  eastern  half.**  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  evidently  not  familiar  with  the  fact  of 
large  numbers  of  crows  wintering  in  the  far  South  and 
the  West. 

That  they  fly  from  very  long  distances  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  usually  a  few  individuals  com- 
ing in  with  the  main  body  who,  upon  reaching  the 
roosting  groimd,  are  so  exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to 
fly,  and  can  only  hop  about  as  best  they  may  to  escape 
their  ground  enemies.  Upon  Dec.  17,  1887,  were 
caught  two  of  these  crows  which,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  had  the  flyer^s  cramp,  for  in  every  other  respect 
they  were  apparently  in  good  condition  and  are  now  in 
sound  health.  That  the  muscles  of  flight  had  suffered 
a  partial  paralysis  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
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course  of  a  week  they  had  bo  much  recovered  that  had 
not  their  wings  been  clipped  they  would  probably  have 
flown  away. 

The  successive  layers  of  autumn  leaves  and  excre- 
menta  left  hy  the  crows  in  winter  have  formed  a 
remarkably  rich  compost  for  the  naturally  rather  poor 
soil.  Upon  a  field  formerly  a  part  of  the  woodland  which 
formed  this  roost,  but  from  which  the  trees  were  cut 
three  years  ago,  much  larger  crops  have  been  produced 
than  from  neighboring  fields.  Upon  this  ground  many 
plants  new  to  this  part  of  the  country,  such  as  "  river 
weeds,"  have  been  noticed  by  the  farmers.  In  some  of 
the  excrements  from  this  roost  sent  to  Dr.  Merriam  were 
identified  the  seeds  of  the  sumach  (Rhns  glabra)  and 
com,  but  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  plant  much  more 
numerous  than  either  of  these  could  not  be  identified. 
Among  the  small  stones,  bits  of  brick  and  sand  and 
broken  shells  were  found  fragments  of  Modiola  hama- 
tus  and  Arvicola  riparius.  Thus  it  is  evident  what  an 
important  part  the  crows  play  in  plant,  and  possibly 
animal  distribution. 

In  this  colony  I  have  identified  both  the  common 
crow  {Corvus  americanus,  Aud.)  and  the  Fish  Crow 
{Corvus  ossifragus,  Wils.).  The  two  species  live 
together  very  contentedly,  although  probably  in  the 
main  seeking  different  feeding  grounds,    I  believe  the 

L common  crows  are  much  the  more  numerous  of  the 
two  ;  but  on  the  wing  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable, 
except  by  voice,  and  so  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
two  kinds  is  virtually  unattainable. 
It  is  an  interesting  although  rather  discouraging 
operation  to  attempt  to  separate  the  variously  intoned 
caws  and  imagine  the  condition  of  mind  each  one 
represents.     It  is  a  veritable  Babel !    Old  crows,  with 
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a  voice  like  the  rasp  of  a  file  as  it  plays  on  the 
edge  of  a  saw ;  middle-aged  crows,  with  long-drawn 
caws  that  have  andante  movements  about  them,  des- 
tined to  linger  in  one's  ears  after  the  musical  apparatus 
has  vanished  from  sight ;  and  young  crows,  just  learn- 
ing the  difScult  art  of  expressing  their  emotions,  who 
get  along  excellently  until  all  of  a  sudden  their  note 
terminates  in  something  totally  unexpected,  like  a  boy 
at  the  adolescent  age,  when  he  is  never  certain  whether 
he  will  talk  falsetto  or  base.  But  in  all  these  different 
shades  of  tone  there  is  that  one  unmistakable  nasal 
basis  which  so  clearly  distinguishes  the  crow's  caw 
from  all  other  bird  notes. 

C.  C.  Abbott^'^  says :  "  Crows  have  twenty-seven  dis- 
tinct cries,  calls,  or  utterances,  each  readily  distin- 
guishable from  the  other,  and  each  having  an  unmistak- 
able connection  with  a  certain  class  of  actions ;  some 
of  which,  as  for  instance  the  many  different  notes  of 
the  brooding  birds,  are  only  heard  at  certain  seasons." 
Though  we  may  not  agree  with  sucli  an  exact  classi- 
fication, yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  crows  express 
quite  different  states  of  mind  by  quite  different  notes. 

A  determination  of  the  exact  number  of  crows  here 
collected  is  not  possible,  but  even  the  most  sober 
observers  place  it  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
As  a  basis  for  an  approximate  calculation,  I  have  made 
the  following  observations  at  the  roost.  With  the  aid  of 
two  friends,  fifteen  different  square  rods,  taken  here  and 
there  at  random,  were  paced  off,  and  the  number  of  trees 
thereon  capable  of  furnishing  roosting  tops  counted. 
An  average  gave  us  nine  and  three-fifths  trees  per 
square  rod.  At  any  one  roosting  the  crows  occupy  about 
ten  acres,  or  (160X  9f  X 10)  15,360  trees.  If  on  each  tree 
fifteen  crows  roosted — and  that,  if  anything,  is  not  too 
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large  an  average — we  should  have  330,400  crows  in  the 
colony.'  Because  of  the  dim  light  at  sunaet,  my 
attempts  at  taking  instantaneouB  photographs  of  the 
incoming  streams  of  crows  were  failures.  A  view, 
however,  of  one  of  the  gathering  flocks,  taken  about 
an  hour  before  sunset,  as  it  flew  by  in  a  straggling 
stream,  shows  two  hundred  and  seventy -three  crows 
in  the  photographic  field.  On  this  basis,  the  flying 
time  (an  average  of  a  number  of  observations)  for 
the  bird  to  cross  the  field  being  fifteen  seconds,  in 
three  streams  coming  in  for  one  hour  we  should  have 
199,5(50  crows.  But  the  streams  toward  the  middle 
and  end  of  the  incoming  are  manifestly  much  larger 
than  the  above,  so  this  number  may  be  taken  as  a 
minimum  estimate. 

Dr.  Godman'*'  says :  "  During  hard  winters  many 
crows  perish,  and  when  starved  severely,  the  poor 
wretches  will  swallow  bits  of  leather,  rope,  rags,  in 
short  anything  that  appears  to  promise  the  slightest 
relief."  I  have  often  found  crows  sick  of  various 
disorders  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  classify,  going 
blind  and  starving,  and  in  the  aggregate  for  a  winter 
many  suffer  the  inevitable  fate  of  mortals.  I  have 
found  as  many  as  eleven  sick  and  recently  dead  crows 
upon  the  roosting  ground  in  one  day,  and  no  doubt  the 
hawks  and  opossums  have  found  as  many,  for  they 
are  so  boldly  fond  of  the  birds  as  to  become  noticeably 
increased  in  numbers  in  the  region  of  the  roost  in 
winter,  and  of  their  visits  well  picked  bones  scattered 
about  bear  testimony.  But  the  consumers  of  crows 
are  not  confined  to  hawks  and  opossums,  for  there  is  an 

'  It  is  difBcult  to  realize  the  meaning  of  sueli  a  large  number,  and 
perhaps  an  illustration  may  help  uh.  It  happens  that  if  one  crow 
came  in  ciicli  Hecund,  day  and  night,  it  would  require  just  64  hours 
for  this  number  to  assemble. 
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old  colored  man  in  the  neighborhood  who  eats  the  fresh 
birdSy  and  when  his  larder  is  abundantly  supplied,  salts 
down  the  crows  for  future  use. 

Having  the  total  population  of  the  colony  and  the 
average  death  rate  we  may  calculate  the  average  age 
of  the  crow.  I  think  that  a  death  rate  of  five  for  each 
night  at  the  roost,  drawn  as  an  average  from  a  number 
of  observations,  is  certainly  not  too  low.  Allowing 
that  during  the  almost  equal  period  the  colony  is  away 
from  the  roost  the  same  number  die,  we  then  have  a 
daily  death  rate  of  ten,  or  a  yearly  mortality  of  3650 
crows.  So  a  colony'of  230,400  individuals  would  be  a 
fraction  imder  80  years  in  dying  off ;  or  in  other  words, 
the  potential  longevity  of  the  crow  would  equal  about 
80  years.  It  is  well  known,^  at  least  traditionally,  that 
the  crow  is  of  remarkably  long  life,  and  although,  as 
is  easily  seen,  there  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
anything  but  the  barest  approximation,  yet  I  believe 
the  above  calculation  is  founded  upon  factors  approxi- 
mately correct. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Pattison,  of  Baltimore, 
I  have  been  made  aware  of  a  roost  near  Avondale, 
Carroll  Coimty,  Md.  I  visited  this  colony  March  3d, 
spending  half  a  day  at  the  roost  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  crows  here  have  selected  the  slope  of  a 
high  hill  upon  which  is  a  thick  growth  of  deciduous 
trees,  the  oak  and  the  chestnut  prevailing.    This  hill 

■ 

■  « 

*  ''This  bird  sometimes  li^es  for  a  century  or  more.  Those  have 
been  seen  in  several  cities  of  France  which  have  attained  this  age, 
and  in  all  countries  and  in  all  times  it  has  passed  as  very  long- 
lived."— Buffon,  Hutoire  NatureUe,  Tom.  XVIH,  1776^  p.  32. 

''  The  raven  likewise  is  reported  to  live  lon^,  sometimes  to  a  hun- 
dred years.  .  .  .  But  the  crow,  like  unto  him  in  most  things  (except 
in  greatness  and  voice),  lives  not  altogether  so  long,  and  yet  is 
reckoned  amongst  long  livers.'* — Bacon,  quoted  in  iSsay  on  Gon^ 
parative  Longevity  in  Man  and  the  Loufer  Antmals,  Lankester,  London, 
1870,  p.  67. 
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belongs  to  a  range  extending  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  from  northeast  to  southwest,  parallel  to  the 
mountains  which,  some  twenty-five  miles  away,  can 
be  seen  from  its  crest.  The  exposure  of  the  Rlope  is 
toward  the  south,  and  so  the  crows  in  adopting  this 
site  are  quite  protected  from  the  cold  northern  winds 
which  prevail  in  winter.  There  are  large  tracts  of 
woods  adjoining  this  roost,  but  only  when  driven 
away  by  shooting  do  the  crows  leave  this  favorite 
hillside.  They  have  roosted  here  for  about  ten  years. 
The  general  life  of  this  colony  is  much  as  at  the 
Arbutus  roost,  and  I  should  judge  the  two  colonies  to 
be  of  about  the  same  size. 

Crow  Legislation. 
The  legislation  upon  crows  in  Maryland  has  been 
quite  extensive,  the  first  law  for  their  destruction 
having  been  framed  in  1704,  in  connection  with  one 
for  the  destruction  of  wolves.  A  part  of  the  section 
relating  to  crows  is  as  follows  :  ".  .  .  Every  person 
that  shall  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought  to  any  of  the 
Justices  of  the  peace  in  any  county  within  this  prov- 
ince the  head  of  a  Crow  with  a  perfect  Bill  shall  be 
allowed  the  sum  of  six  pounds  of  Tobacco  and  the 
Justice  of  the  peace  before  whom  such  Crows  heads 
shall  be  brought  shall  cause  the  Bill  to  be  cutt  off  to 
prevent  the  deceit  of  twice  or  oftener  paying  there- 
fore." This  law,  in  1707,  was  continued  for  three 
years,  then  revived  in  1710.  In  1713  a  new  act  was 
passed  putting  the  squirrels  also  upon  the  list  of  out- 
lawry. This  act  was  continued  in  force  by  supple- 
mentary acts  in  1716  and  1722.  In  1728  a  new  general 
"  act  to  encourage  the  destroying  of  wolves,  crows  and 
squirrels"  was  passed.     In  it  we  find  that  "every 
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master,  mistress,  owner  of  a  family,  or  single  taxable, 
in  the  several  and  respective  counties  within  this 
province  "  shall  be  obliged  to  produce  "  three  squirrel 
scalps  or  crows  heads  for  every  taxable  person  they 
pay  levy  for  that  year.*'  The  penalty  of  not  pro- 
ducing the  required  number  of  scalps  or  heads  was 
two  poimds  of  tobacco  for  each  one  lacking,  and  for 
any  in  excess  a  like  allowance  was  made.  This  law 
was  in  force  for  thirty  years,  when  it  was  repealed, 
and  an  act  specifying  four  squirrel  scalps  or  crows' 
heads  was  substituted. 

Special  laws  for  redeeming  heads  or  scalps  in  excess 
of  the  requirements  of  these  general  laws  were  passed 
for  different  and  various  counties  of  the  State,  in  1749, 
'62  (Baltimore  Co.),  '94,  '95,  '96,  '98, 1803,  '04,  '07,  '09  and 
'16.  In  1824  all  acts  heretofore  passed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  crows  in  the  several  counties  of  this  State  were 
repealed.  Then  new  special  laws  were  passed  in  1826, 
'29,  '30,  '31,  '46  and  '47.  In  1860,  with  the  adoption  of 
the  first  general  code  of  laws  for  Maryland,  Art.  31, 
concerning  crows,  was  inserted.  In  it  was  specified  a 
bounty  of  61  cents  for  each  crow's  head  brought  in, 
provided  an  oath  was  taken  that  the  crow  had  been 
killed  in  the  county  where  claim  was  made.  In  1864, 
'78,  '80  and  '84  (Baltimore  Co.),  the  law  was  repealed 
for  certain  counties.  In  1882,  '84  and  '86  new  special 
laws  associating  with  the  crows  ''hawks  and  big 
owls  "  have  been  passed. 

I  have  consulted  the  general  statutes  now  in  force  of 
all  the  States,  and  find  only  in  one  other  State,  Virginia, 
that  a  law  concerning  the  destruction  of  crows  is 
extant.  As  early  as  1796  a  law  was  there  passed  re- 
quiring for  every  tithable  six  crows'  heads  or  squirrels' 
scalps.    In  the  Code  of  Virginia  for  1873  the  right  is 
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given  to  each  county  to  "  allow  or  discontinue  rewards 
for  killing  in  such  counties  panthers,  wolves,  foxes, 
wild  cats,  crows  or  blackbirds," 

I  have  read  statements  of  laws  having  been  passed 
in  the  early  days  of  New  England,  and  of  such  large 
numbers  of  crows  having  been  destroyed  in  one  season 
that,  the  crops  for  the  next  season  suffering  a  like  fate 
from  the  cut-worms  and  other  insects,  the  inhabitants 
by  repealing  the  laws  were  glad  enough  to  eucourage 
the  crows  to  come  back. 

The  general  effect  of  these  laws  has  been  to  cause 
the  destniction  of  large  numbers  of  crows.  Dr.  God- 
man'*'  has  with  graphic  pen  described  the  methods  of 
hunting  and  slaughtering  them  in  Maryland  in  the 
first  years  of  this  century. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  frora  Mr.  Henshaw  that 
such  near  relatives  of  the  crow,  the  blackbirds  {Argel- 
aius  gnbernaior,  Wagl.,  suid  A.  phoeniceus,  Linn.)  at 
San  Luis  Obispo  collect  in  the  fall  and  winter  in  im- 
mense flocks  and  roost  in  the  swamps  of  tulle  (a  kind 
of  bulrush).  They  do  not  come  in  to  the  swamp  in 
streams,  but  in  large  flocks,  and  these  diving  down 
into  the  reeds  are  very  soon  hidden. 

This  dwelling  together  in  large  flocks  is  also  quite 
true  of  the  crow  blackbird  or  purple  grackle  (Quiscu- 
lus  qutscula,  Linn.),  as  we  see  in  this  latitude  after  the 
breeding  season  and  until  migration,  and  in  the  South 
during  the  winter. 
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PARANOIA. 

A  Study  of  the  EvoLUTtos  of  Systematized 
Delusions  of  Grandeur. 

From  Ike  Clinical  EsbMi  b/  Blrxmiivtati  Jiylm.  Nm  Yiirk. 


The  following  case'  presents  several  features  of 
especial  interest  to  the  student  of  systematized  delu- 
sional insanity.  The  slow  beginning,  the  gradually 
increasing  systematization,  and  the  evolution  of  a 
special  talent  into  the  most  prominent  feature  of  a 
chronic  primary  insanity,  developing  in  a  constitution 
showing  original  unstable  mental  equilibrium,  make 
it  a  typical  case  of  Paranoia. 

Mr.  G.,  43  years  of  age,  has  been  an  inmate  of  the 
Bloomingdale  Asylum  since  April  30,  1884.     He  was 

'This  article,  under  iU  preaent  title,  was  prepared  for  the  press  &Dd 
in  the  hundu  of  the  editor  of  this  Journal  in  March,  1B8T,  but  a  com- 
bination of  circumstanceB  lias  prevented  its  earlier  appearance.  At 
the  same  time  the  writer  made  a  tranalation  of  an  article  by  Dr. 
S^lae  on  Paranoia,  giving  an  historical  and  critical  review  of  the 
study  of  mental  deeeneraiions  and  systematized  delusions,  with  a 
complete  bibliography  of  the  literature  of  8vst«matized  insanity. 
This  statement  is  made  here  to  explain  the  abruptness  with  which 
the  discussion  on  classilication  at  the  end  of  this  paper  closes,  it 
having  been  hoped  that  this  article  and  the  translation  would 
appear  in  the  same  Journal,  thue  making  a  continuous  contrilratioii 
to  the  study  of  systematized  insanity,  but  this  has  not  been  found 
practicable.  Those  intercHted  in  the  discusaion  of  Paranoia — a  lens 
to  which  Dr.  Spitika  has  given  the  weight  of  his  authority  in  Uie 
edition  of  his  Manual  of  Insanity  in  the  autumn  of  1S87 — are 
referred  to  the  article  Paranoia  in  the  Jvwnat  of  N«rwu»  and  Mantai 
Diteau  for  March  (et  »eq,),  18SS. 
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bom  in  a  New  England  city^  of  American  parents,  and 
his  childhood  and  youth  were  passed  without  any 
special  sickness  or  disease  save  those  common  to  those 
periods  of  life.  As  a  child  he  showed  an  imusual 
fondness  for  drawing,  which  was  noticed  very  early 
by  a  lady  friend  of  the  family  of  some  artistic  ability, 
and  she  fostered  and  encouraged  his  natural  inclina- 
tions by  furnishing  him  with  drawing  materials  and 
showing  interest  in  his  progress. 

He  attended  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  was 
considered  unusually  bright,  gaining  special  distinc- 
tion in  elocution.  At  16  he  entered  the  dry-goods 
business  in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  but  became  discon- 
tented, and  after  three  years  came  to  New  York  and 
studied  art.  For  several  years  he  did  work  for  the 
illustrated  weeklies,  making  comic  sketches,  illus- 
trating current  events,  doing  lithographic  work,  and 
employing  himself  in  similar  work  without  gaining 
any  special  advancement.  In  1874  he  went  to  Paris 
and  studied  art  under  Gerome,  remaining  there  eight 
years.  His  life  there  was  full  of  vicissitudes,  and  pre- 
sented sudden  changes  from  luxurious  living  to  dire 
poverty.  Owing  to  his  bright  and  witty  manners  he 
was  much  sought  after  by  wealthy  young  men,  and 
while  entertained  by  them  he  lived  in  much  luxury, 
but  after  their  departure  he  was  obliged  to  exercise  the 
most  rigid  economy,  living,  as  his  father  expressed  it, 
**on  a  herring  and  cracker  a  day."  His  life  was  also 
very  dissipated  as  well  as  subject  to  hardship  and 
privation.  In  one  of  his  periods  of  excess  he  had  an 
attack  of  mania  a  potu  in  which  he  cut  his  throat  and 
his  left  arm.  He  bled  freely  and  his  escape  from 
death  was  narrow.  From  that  time  he  has  been  a 
total  abstainer.    An  interesting  companion,  a  quick 
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and  ready  talker,  an  excellent  story-teller,  with  I 
of  wit  and  sharp  repartee,  he  presents  a  typical  exam- 
ple of  the  artistic  temperament  with  its  ready  suscepti- 
bilities, its  quick  sympathies,  and  its  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful.  Yet  it  is  the  mere  sensuous  part  of  the 
artistic  nature  that  has  been  cultivated,  and  no  firm 
purpose  or  high  ideal  appears  to  have  governed  him  ; 
and  his  whole  life  has  been  one  of  fitful  changes  and 
impotent  strivings,  ending  in  failure.  A  good  singer 
and  amateur  actor,  he  frequently  took  part  in  private 
theatricals,  and  at  one  time  thought  of  going  on  the 
stage,  and  even  played  a  few  weeks  with  a  professional  I 
company. 

He  returned  to  America  from  Paris  and  began  work 
again  as  an  illustrator  of  books  and  magazines.    He 
opened  a  studio  in  this  city  and  gave  promise  of  a 
brilliant  career;  but  soon  after  his  return  his  friends 
noticed  a  change  in  his  disposition,  in  a  general  exal- 
tation of  mind  and  a  reckless  expenditure  of  his  limited 
means  for  odd  bits  of  furniture,  swords,  and  bric-a- 
brac  for  the  decoration  of  his  studio.    Everything  that 
was  odd  struck  his  fancy,  and  he  soon  came  to  possess  ■ 
a  rich  collection  of  curios.     The  exaltation  increased, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1883  he  was  troubled  with  in-    ' 
somnia   that   continued   for  several   months,  but  the    i 
first  positive  evidence  of  mental  disturbance  came  in    , 
November,  when  he  began  giving  away  his  costly   ' 
treasures  and  breaking  up  his  articles  of  furniture, 
saying  that  he  had  no  further  use  for  them.    He  also 
shaved  his  head  and  mutilated  bis  body  as  acts  of 
penance.     For  ten  weeks  there  was  a  remission,  but  at 
no  time  was  he  in  his  normal  condition.     On  the  day 
before  his  admission  to  the  asylum  he  was  boisterous 
and  ordered  the  train  to  be  stopped  and  asked  every  i 
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one  to  take  a  drink.  On  admission  he  professed  not 
to  remember  these  actions.  The  next  morning  he  was 
elated  and  demonstrative;  said,  ''It  is  a  fine  day, 
thank  Grod/'  and  on  passing  through  a  door,  turned 
around  "  so  as  to  be  on  the  right  side  with  Gk>d."  He 
admitted  at  one  time  several  weeks  later  that  his 
actions  had  been  eccentric^  but  later  denied  this,  and 
said  that  he  had  never  been  out  of  his  mind,  and  the 
world  woiild  soon  see  the  great  work  he  was  to  do. 
By  the  end  of  June  he  had  ceased  to  ''  thank  Gk>d  "  at 
the  end  of  every  sentence,  but  stated  that  he  still 
thought  it.  A  day  or  two  later  he  became  stupid  and 
morose,  and  being  asked  the  reason,  replied  ''GK)d 
knows,'*  and  would  not  answer  any  questions.  The 
second  day  he  became  violent,  and  through  the  night 
was  noisy  at  intervals,  shouting  and  jumping  up  and 
down  in  his  bed.  The  third  day  he  talked  excitedly 
and  made  frequent  use  of  the  expression  ''  thank  Gk>d.'' 
From  this  point  this  attack  gradually  subsided.  Before 
the  attack  he  had  been  reading  his  Bible  diligently, 
and  in  a  few  days  he  resumed  this  practice  and  became 
silent  and  absorbed,  reading  his  own  thoughts,  as  he 
explained  later. 

Through  the  smnmer  he  remained  quiet  and  was 
unwilling  to  converse  with  his  friends,  but  this  condi- 
tion changed  in  October,  when  he  showed  a  desire  to 
converse  on  religious  subjects,  and  told  the  supervisor 
that  he  expected  by  constant  study  to  understand 
every  word  in  the  Bible,  and  that  although  he  had 
been  told  that  this  was  an  impossibility  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, yet  by  faith  and  study  he  hoped  to  attain  the 
desired  result. 

He  was  usually  very  reticent  and  would  only  inti- 
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mate  that  he  expected  to  receive  some  supernatural 
endowment ;  stated  that  he  believed  the  miracles  of 
the  Bible  and  that  miracles  were  performed  at  the 
present  day. 

Early  in  December,  or  about  a  year  from  the  first 
appearance  of  his  trouble,  another  period  of  exalta- 
tion came  on  ;  he  laughed  at  pathetic  passages  in 
plnys  ;  quoted  from  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible,  to  the 
annoyance  of  his  fellow  patients  ;  spoke  roughly  to  the 
attendants  ;  joined  in  the  religious  exercises  at  chapel 
with  more  than  his  accustomed  fervor ;  and  used  the 
expression  "thank  God"  the  same  as  on  admission; 
and  confessed  that  he  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to 
sing  and  shout.  At  this  time  there  was  marked  tremor 
of  the  facial  muscles  and  his  left  pupil  was  larger  than 
the  right.  He  talked  in  a  loud  and  declamatory  man- 
ner and  showed  some  personal  violence.  After  two 
days  this  attack  began  to  subside,  when  he  said  he 
had  been  perfectly  well,  and  spoke  much  of  the  love 
of  God  and  his  trust  that  everything  would  be  made 
clear  to  the  people  here  some  day.  This  attack  was 
again  followed  by  a  period  of  depression  in  which  he 
secluded  himself,  was  unwilling  to  take  exercise,  and 
was  wakeful  at  night ;  and  at  one  time  was  heard  to 
say  that  he  wished  for  some  one  to  kill.  A  period  of 
mitd  exhilaration  followed,  in  which  he  spoke  much  of 
the  beauty  of  the  world  being  due  to  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  became  annoying  by  his  frequent  quotations. 
His  actions  became  more  and  more  eccentric  at  this 
time,  but  were  all  due  to  a  consistent  following  out  of 
his  systematized  delusions  on  religious  subjects.  He 
would  never  wear  rubbers,  giving  as  a  reason  that  he 
had  never  done  so,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  hip 
true  reason  was  that  he  had  no  right  to  protect  him- 
self from  any  weather  God  sends ;  stormy  weather  is 
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part  of  the  divine  plan  and  we  ought  to  submit  to  it 
without  murmuring.  For  the  same  reason  he  is 
unwilling  to  wear  gloves  even  in  the  coldest  weather, 
saying  that  his  faith  keeps  him  warm  and  free  from 
disease.  If  allowed  to  do  so  he  would  keep  his  window 
open  to  its  fullest  extent  even  during  the  coldest 
weather,  because  the  pure  air  of  heaven  is  from  God, 
and  man  therefore  cannot  be  harmed  by  it.  An 
arrangement  of  his  window  so  that  he  can  open  it  but 
a  few  inches  he  looks  on  as  tyranny  and  a  gross  abuse 
of  power,  but  he  submits  because  it  is  part  of  his  dis- 
cipline. Early  in  January,  1886,  delusions  of  i)ersecu- 
tion  developed  for  the  first  time,  and  he  complained 
that  some  one  entered  his  room  at  night,  and  he  con- 
cealed a  billiard  cue  to  attack  his  supposed  visitor. 
This  was  accompanied  with  mental  disturbance,  and 
he  became  declamatory  and  talked  of  "  God's  bright 
sunlight,'^  to  the  annoyance  of  others.  About  this 
same  time  he  began  to  mix  dried  geranium  leaves  with 
his  tobacco,  so  that  "by  the  grace  of  God  he  might  be 
benefited  by  them.  *  *  He  reproached  the  house-steward 
for  shooting  cats,  and  told  him  to  put  a  note  in  the 
basement  where  the  cats  would  see  it  stating  that  the 
cats  were  no  longer  wanted  here,  and  **if  he  only  had 
faith  of  the  right  sort  the  cats  would  no  longer  trouble 
him."  Soon  after  this  he  one  day  removed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  clothing,  tied  a  red  handker- 
chief about  his  head  and  began  stamping  up  and  down 
his  room.  Being  asked  the  meaning  of  this  conduct, 
he  shouted, "  Go  and  read  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis 
and  you  will  see  what  the  Lord  says."  Bearing  in 
mind  his  later  ideas  of  the  progress  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  Adam  up  to  Christ,  it  seems  probable  that  at  this 
time  he  began  his  spiritual  pilgrimage  from  the  garden 
of  Eden  through  the  various  prophets  until  he  shall 
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finally  reach  and  hecome  part  of  the  Deity.  For  the 
next  few  days  he  remained  constantly  in  his  room, 
reading  his  Bible  and  making  grotesqoe  motions  or 
gestures  before  it  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  revealed 
to  him.  A  month  later  he  stated,  in  reply  to  questions, 
that  he  considered  himself  a  martyr  and  most  unjustly 
confined  ;  that  he  was  perfectly  well  in  spite  of  his 
queer  actions,  singing  and  talking :  that  he  bad  been 
slandered,  and  expected  to  go  down  to  his  grave  a  per- 
secuted being.  He  now^  began  picking  up  bits  of 
string,  stones,  tinfoil,  tobacco,  tallow  candles,  leaves 
and  dirt,  jumbling  them  all  together  in  his  pocket. 
They  did  not  appear  to  be  collected  from  the  mere  love 
of  hoarding  a  mass  of  trifles,  so  often  shown  by  the 
insane,  but  were  saved  because  everything  is  of  value 
in  this  world  and  nothing  should  be  thrown  away,  for 
to  pass  such  things  by  shows  a  neglect  of  God's  good 
gifts  to  man.  To  remove  these  and  to  take  his  Bible 
and  fantastic  decorations  away  was  to  persecute  him, 
but  he  would  not  complain  and  would  bear  it  in 
silence  as  it  was  part  of  his  discipline.  Throughout 
all  these  gradual  changes  and  evolutions  of  his  fancies 
into  systematized  delusions  the  artistic  element  always 
predominated.  Burnt  matches,  pine  cones,  sticks  and 
stoneB,  were  all  arranged  with  his  gay-colored  hand- 
kerchief into  odd  fantastic  shapes  that  immediately 
struck  the  eye  on  entering  hie  room.  In  the  autumn 
of  1885  there  was  a  return  of  his  delusions  of  persecu- 
tion, and  he  said  that  one  of  the  attendants  had  put 
an  evil  eye  on  him,  and  that  he  had  seen  his  physician's 
eye  change  from  blue  to  brown.  During  the  succeed- 
ing winter  he  was  inclined  to  expose  himself  to  cold 
more  than  ever,  and  if  permitted  to  do  so  would  stand 
without  clothes  in  his  room  on  the  coldest  nights  with 
windows  raised  to  show  that  his  faith  kept  him  warm. 
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and  in  the  morning  would  break  the  ice  in  his  pitcher 
and  take  a  cold  bath. 

Regarding  man's  spiritual  nature  he  said  that  each 
person  is  being  continually  worked  on  by  different 
spirits  which  the  normal  man  is  able  to  hold  in  check 
and  prevent  from  getting  the  upper  hand,  but  when 
the  spirits  once  get  the  control,  then  the  individual 
is  completely  dominated  by  them  and  loses  his  per- 
sonality. People  complain  of  heaviness  of  the  head 
because,  as  they  say,  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  is 
not  in  good  condition,  but  this  is  all  nonsense,  for  the 
two  hemispheres  represent  the  male  and  female  parts 
of  the  individual,  and  when  the  head  aches  there  is 
discord  in  the  household,  as  in  the  ordinary  troubles 
between  man  and  wife. 

In  the  smnmer  of  1886  he  began  a  drawing  that 
should  illustrate  the  evolution  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
through  the  various  Biblical  personages,  beginning 
with  Adam  and  ending  with  Christ.  This  and  five 
others  that  he  drew  with  slight  variation,  appear  to 
represent  the  complete  systematization  of  his  delusions 
and  the  complete  theology  that  he  has  evolved  through 
his  years  of  study  of  the  Bible.  Mythology  is  mingled 
in  with  the  theology,  but  to  his  mind  it  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole  and  cannot  be  separated.  His 
description  of  the  diagram  is  here  given,  written  in 
red  ink  in  the  original  as  typifying  the  redeeming 
blood  of  the  Saviour. 
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H  CMi  aater  lb«  Cbriat,  aflcr  whidi  ft  paaaea  iato  tfae  prieathood  of 
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Unfortunately^  the  particular  chart  on  which  he 
illustrated  this  Progress  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
destroyed.  He  made  twelve  of  these  charts  altogether, 
one  for  each  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  but  he  tore  up  all 
but  four,  three  of  which  were  happily  given  away,  so 
that  he  has  one  only  in  his  possession  now.  During 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1886  he  worked  several 
months  on  these  charts,  elaborating  them  with  the 
greatest  care.  They  were  all  colored  in  the  most  deli- 
cate manner  with  water  colors,  and  the  delicate 
shadings  make  it  extremely  hard  to  give  in  black  and 
white  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  design. 
Two  of  these  charts  are  here  given,  being  reproduced 
from  photographs.  He  has  made  no  such  elaborate 
description  of  these  as  of  the  first  one,  but  the  design  with 
the  dove  in  the  centre  corresponds  with  some  closeness 
to  the  one  whose  description  has  been  given.  In  the 
centre  is  the  dove  representing  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  sur- 
rounding it  are  the  different  crosses  given  in  the  Arcana 
VitaCy  and  a  close  study  will  show  the  seven  crosses, 
most  ingeniously  worked  together.  It  is  probable  that 
in  looking  at  the  design  closely  for  the  first  time  one  will 
suddenly  see  a  new  cross  take  shape  before  his  eyes,  and 
this  indeed  is  what  the  patient  says  occurs  with  him. 
In  describing  the  crosses  he  will  say,  for  example,  that 
in  drawing  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew  the  lines  suddenly 
took  a  new  shape  and  he  found  he  had  also  made  a 
cross  of  St.  Michael.  This  to  him  is  a  matter  of  deep 
significance,  and  he  feels  that  his  work  is  directly  con- 
trolled by  a  higher  power,  and  that  the  work  of  his 
fancy  is  really  inspired. 

Outside  these  central  crosses  are  the  names  of  three 
ancient  deities  who  were  each  characterized  by  some 
special  attribute,  and  imder  these  the  parts  of  the 
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body  that  Mr.  G.  conceives  these  deities  especially 
to  have  represented,  and  then  comes  the  name  of 
the  Biblical  personage  in  whom  these  elements  were 
finally  exemplified  and  embodied.  To  the  left  of 
the  dove  is  Venus,  representing  Blood,  exemplified  in 
Moses ;  above  is  Osiris,  representing  Flesh,  embodied 
in  Adam;  and  to  the  right  Psyche,  representing  Water, 
typified  in  Noah.  These  three  are  but  the  gross  and 
material  parts  of  Man,  representing  indeed  necessary 
steps  in  his  progress  through  life,  but  secondary  and 
subordinate  to  the  higher  part  of  his  nature  repre- 
sented by  Truth  and  the  Spirit, — which  received  their 
ultimate  embodiment  in  Christ. 

The  Lion,  denoting  Might,  and  Eagle,  signifying 
Emulation,  are  the  same  in  this  design  as  in  the  first, 
but  it  is  uncertain  just  what  symbolism  is  connected 
with  the  serpent  twining  about  the  cross,  and  the  open 
book  crossed  by  a  sword  and  pen,  unless  indeed  this 
last  may  mean  the  Bible  with  the  emblems  of  peace 
and  war  lying  quietly  within  it,  and  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  serpent  is  emblematic  of  the  Betrayal. 
For  the  rest  of  the  design,  however,  we  need  make  no 
inferences,  as  it  corresponds  closely  with  his  descrip- 
tion. 

Outside  of  the  circle  enclosing  the  crosses  are  the 
seals,  sealing  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  large  light 
triangles,  or  rather  rays  of  the  sun,  are  given  the 
names  of  the  twelve  apostles,  forming  the  Seal  of 
THE  Pkophet.  Above  these,  in  the  same  space,  are 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  the  extreme  points  of  the 
triangle,  with  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  body  under- 
neath that  these  signs  correspond  to  in  the  ancient 
mythology ;  this  forms  the  Seal  of  the  Zodiac. 
Between  these  large  light  colored  triangles  are  the 
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twelve  holy  stones,  represented  as  ovals,  and  with 
their  names  plainly  distinguished  in  the  cut,  making 
the  Seal  of  the  Holt  Stones.  In  the  small  triangles 
directly  above  the  Holy  Stones  are  given  the  names  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  but  the  color  of  these  in  the 
chart  (vermilion)  is  such  that  the  lettering  does  not 
come  out  in  the  photographic  negative.  This  gives 
the  Seal  op  the  Twelve  Tribes.  Directly  beneath 
the  Holy  Stones,  filling  in  the  space  between  the 
bottom  of  each  large  triangle,  is  the  Seal  of  the  Germ, 
colored  dark  green,  and  running  down  on  each  side  of 
the  top  of  these  large  triangles  are  small  triangles, 
colored  dark  red  and  forming  the  Seal  of  the  Acel- 
dama or  Bloodt  Seal.  On  the  circumference  are  the 
names  of  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac  and  directly 
under  these  the  names  of  the  corresponding  months  of 
the  year,  and  under  these  again  are  the  mythological 
representations  of  the  constellations,  Leo  (July)  being 
at  the  top,  and  then  in  order  to  the  right  come  Virgo 
(August),  Libra  (September),  Scorpio  (October),  Sagit- 
tarius (November),  Capricomus  (December),  Aquarius 
(January),  Pisces  (February),  Aries  (March),  Taurus 
(April),  Gemini  (May),  Cancer  (June).  This  gives  the 
last  sealing  of  the  Seed,  the  Seal  of  the  Sun. 

It  will  be  seen  that  beginning  at  the  circumference 
at  any  point  and  going  toward  the  centre  there  is  a 
complete  astronomical  representation  of  the  season  of 
the  year,  first  the  name  of  the  constellation,  then  in 
succession  the  month,  the  constellation  depicted  pic- 
torially,  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  and  the  part  of  the 
human  body  corresponding  in  the  old  astronomy  to 
this  sign  of  the  zodiac. 

The  second  chart  is  by  no  means  so  elaborate  as  the 
first.    In  the  centre  is  a  representation  of  St.  Gteorge 
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slaying  the  dragon,  and  surrounding  this,  beginning 
at  the  left,  are  inscribed  the  legends  Faith,  Hope, 
Charity,  Love.  Here  again  the  colors  in  the  original 
are  such  that  the  lettering  does  not  come  out  well  in 
the  photographic  negative. 

After  finishing  these  symbolic  religious  charts,  Mr. 
G.  bad  a  long  period  of  inactivity,  giving  up  painting 
and  drawing  completely,  and  spending  much  time  in 
reading  the  Bible.  During  these  inactive  periods  he 
lies  down  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  lying  flat  on  his 
back  and  looking  upward  ;  and  he  often  has  a  cane  or 
some  small  article  in  his  hand  that  he  twirls  or  tosses. 
This  inactive  period  lasted  for  several  months,  when 
he  again  took  up  his  artistic  work,  this  time  modeling 
in  wax.  After  making  several  small  designs  he  began 
and  completed  two  large  representations  of  Comedy  and 
Tragedy,  illustrations  of  which  are  given  from  photo- 
graphs of  the  plaster  casts  given  to  the  writer.  His 
passion  for  the  odd  and  fantastic  is  here  again  well 
exemplified. 

An  excellent  conception  of  his  mental  twist  can  be 
obtained  from  a  description  of  his  room,  for  here  his 
fancy  has  been  given  full  play  and  he  has  been  per- 
mitted to  decorate  this  as  he  chose.  Over  the  inside 
of  the  door  hangs  a  curtain  on  which  are  stitched 
various  designs  cut  out  of  red  cloth.  The  curtain  is 
made  of  three  pieces  of  gray,  yellow  and  red  flannel, 
and  in  the  centre  is  the  word  CHARITY,  with  a  sword 
piercing  it  through  the  centre.  Below  this  is  Fortune's 
wheel,  and  under  this  three  turtles.  On  the  upper 
third  is  a  dragon,  with  a  full  moon  in  the  left  hand 
corner,  and  the  designer's  initials  woven  fantastically 
together.  A  bat  with  outstretched  wings  is  on  either 
Bide  of  the  centre  design. 
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Behind  this  ctirtaiii  several  months  ago,  but  since 
taken  down,  he  had  placed  a  horse-shoe  to  which  was 
attached  a  small  chain,  through  which  passed  a  piece 
of  bamboo  on  one  end  of  which  was  a  piece  of  castor 
and  on  the  other  several  bits  of  wire.  These,  as  is  the 
case  with  everything  he  thus  puts  up,  all  had  some 
symbolic  meaning,  but  he  took  offense  if  they  were 
ever  alluded  to. 

On  the  outside  of  the  door  is  tacked  up  a  circle  cut 
from  thin  wood  with  a  scroll  saw.  At  the  four  quad- 
rants of  this  the  circumference  is  broken  by  the  pro- 
jection of  a  portion  of  the  wood  in  such  a  way  that 
the  f oiir  together  form  the  ends  of  a  Greek  cross ;  but 
instead  of  the  cross  being  continued  through  the  circle, 
the  interior  of  this  is  taken  up  with  an  elaborate 
design,  delicately  sawed  out,  in  which  is  woven  the 
letters  a  and  w,  alpha  and  omega.  The  design  is  brought 
out  clearly  by  being  placed  over  red  paper,  and  a  little 
red  paper  triangle  is  placed  at  each  end  of  the  cross, 
thus  forming  a  cross  of  a  different  kind. 

On  the  head-board  of  the  bedstead  he  has  placed  a 
circle  carved  out  of  soft  wood  and  with  the  rays 
gilded  to  represent  the  sim  ;  ^nd  in  the  centre  of  this 
in  a  somewhat  intricate  design  are  the  symbols  a  and 
o)  again,  alpha  and  omega.  This  emblematic  sun 
comes  directly  above  his  head  when  lying  down.  (In 
photographing  this  the  camera  had  to  be  placed  at  the 
side  80  that  the  circle  is  distorted.) 

His  bureau  is  always  arranged  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous exactness,  every  article  having  its  particular 
place.  When  the  photograph  of  the  bureau  was  taken 
there  were  not  so  many  trifles  on  it  as  there  have  been 
at  other  times,  but  the  illustration  shows  well  the 
systematic  order  in  which  everything  is  placed,  and 
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on  this  occasion  no  special  arrangement  had  been  made, 
but  it  was  in  its  usual  condition. 

While  in  his  room  he  wears  a  green  soft  felt  hat 
decorated  with  a  feather  and  his  modeling  stick,  and 
on  leaving  his  room  this  is  always  placed  over  hia 
water  pitcher  as  shown  in  the  cut.  There  are  much 
fewer  articles  on  the  hat  now  than  in  the  sununer  of 
188(i,  when  he  had  covered  the  hat  with  the  following 
articles  :  two  steel  watch  chains,  nine  buttons,  a  child's 
to7  tin  spoon  and  plate,  part  of  a  suspender  buckle, 
two  brass  covers  to  cachou  hoses,  one  ladies'  rubber 
hair  pin,  one  necktie  clasp,  two  brass  labels  from  a 
fruit  jar  ;  the  point  of  the  hat  was  surrounded  with  a 
large  steel  ring,  and  the  edge  was  turned  up  at  the 
back  ani5  tacked  to  the  hat  with  a  fancy  Japanese 
button.  The  green  ball  on  the  bureau,  over  which  the 
steel  ring  is  placed,  was  formerly  in  the  crown  of 
the  hat. 

At  this  time  he  was  wearing  a  pair  of  sandals  (origi- 
nally suggested  for  surgical  reasons),  and  he  never 
left  his  room  without  placing  these  sandals  in  his  room 
and  standing  his  clothes  brush  on  them  at  a  certain 
angle. 

The  light  felt  hat  shown  in  the  cut  he  has  at  present 
discarded,  wearing  only  the  green  one  ;  the  decorations  i 
on  this  light  hat  approach  somewhat  those  formerly 
on  the  green  one. 

On  the  window  casing  he  has  fastened  some  feathers,  i 
a  tooth-brush  handle,  one  of  his  modeling  sticks  and 
a  rubber  hair  pin,  all  secured  together  by  a  pair  of 
confectioner's  tongs.  Any  disturbance  of  the  articles 
in  his  room,  or  any  comment  on  them,  greatly  dis- 
tresses him  and  he  gives  an  abrupt  answer  and  turns 
the  subject,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  medical 
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staff  and  the  attendant  who  cares  for  the  room,  no  one 
enters  it. 

The  fall  and  winter  of  1887-88  were  marked  by  no 
artistic  efforts  on  his  part,  but  during  the  spring  he 
took  up  his  painting  and  carving  and  now  (April  1888) 
he  does  some  work  each  day.  He  has  just  finished  a 
series  of  12  water  color  sketches,  and  seven  of  these 
are  here  given  to  show  in  some  degree  his  high  artistic 
ability.  Of  the  six  represented  in  one  group,  the  one 
in  the  upper  left  hand  comer  is  The  Wolf  Slayer, 
then  comes  Puck,  then  Shechinah  or  The  Light  of 
Love,  Shechinah  meaning  to  the  Jews  that  miraculous 
light  or  visible  glory  which  was  a  symbol  of  a  divine 
presence.  Li  the  circle  in  which  the  S  is  elaborately 
drawn  is  also  the  word  Abba,  Father.  Of  the  three 
lower  ones  the  one  at  the  left  is  St.  Michael,  the  next 
One  of  the  Fates,  and  the  last  the  angel  Sandalphon, 
with  the  Holy  Grail  at  the  side,  and  the  letters  Alpha 
and  Omega  at  the  top  (the  design  must  be  inverted  to 
make  out  the  Omega.) 

The  coloring  on  all  of  these  is  delicate  and  harmoni- 
ous, but  none  of  them  equal  in  grace  the  picture  of 
Luna  ;  the  background  of  this  is  a  delicate  blue,  and 
the  effect  of  the  light  and  graceful  floating  figure  is 
very  striking.  This  was  the  last  of  the  series  of  twelve 
to  be  finished  and  the  one  that  he  takes  most  pride  in. 

While  working  on  these  sketches  he  made  at  the 
same  time  the  design  for  a  book-plate,  representing 
Cupid  learning  the  alphabet,  and  the  entire  design, 
he  says,  is  full  of  symbolism — a  favorite  word.  Cupid 
has  his  finger  on  Alpha,  signifying  the  beginning  of 
his  education ;  above  the  book  is  Cupid's  target  with 
a  heart  for  the  centre,  that  he  has  pierced  with  an 
arrow,  while  the  full  quiver  stands  to  the  right.    The 


curious  fish  under  the  Veritas  represents  the  ixevx 
of  the  early  Christians,  while  three  crosses  symbolic 
of  the  Christian  religion  are  in  the  upper  left  hand 
corner,  brought  out  by  heavy  shading  of  the  cross 
lines.  On  the  book  of  knowledge  is  perched  the  dove, 
emblematic  of  purity,  while  the  olive  branch  at  the 
left  of  the  book  and  the  palm  under  the  Fool's  Bauble 
give  still  other  religious  symbols.  The  lamp  of  knowl- 
edge is  burning  brightly  in  front  of  Cupid,  while  at 
his  feet  are  the  square,  compass,  triangle  and  pencils, 
symbolizing  the  designer's  profession. 


In  appearance  he  is  of  mediim[i  height,  well  formed 
and  muscular ;  light  hair,  which  he  keeps  cut  close  to 
his  head  ;  and  light  moustache  ;  his  head  is  short  and 
round,  with  but  little  occipital  protuberance.  The 
most  striking  peculiarity  is  the  decided  asymmetry  of 
the  face  that  is  noticeable  at  first  glance.  The  right 
eye  and  eye-brow  are  higher  than  the  left,  and  also 
the  right  side  of  the  mouth,  and  when  he  laughs  this 
is  especially  noticeable.  The  nose,  which  is  well  formed 
and  large,  deviates  slightly  to  the  left.  The  left  ear 
is  smaller  than  the  right  and  lies  close  to  the  head, 
while  the  right  turns  outwards.  The  whole  right  side 
of  the  head  appears  larger  than  the  left,  and  this  is 
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shown  by  the  accompanying  map  of  his  skull  taken 
by  a  hatter.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  normal  varia- 
tions in  skulls,  but  in  the  present  instance  it  seems  not 
imfair  to  connect  this  with  the  other  evidences  of 
asjrmmetry.  In  walking  his  head  is  invariably  tipped 
toward  the  left  shoulder,  and  in  addition  his  hat  is 
tipped  still  further  to  the  left,  so  that  the  one-sided 
appearance  is  very  noticeable.  Besides  these  peculi- 
arities he  carries  his  left  hand  in  his  trousers  pocket  in 
summer  and  in  his  overcoat  pocket  in  winter,  while 
he  swings  his  right  arm  vigorously  to  and  fro.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  when  he  had  mania  a 
potu  in  Paris  he  cut  his  left  hand  badly,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  fingers  of  that  hand  are  somewhat  con- 
tracted and  the  circulation  is  poorer  than  in  the  other, 
which  may  account  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  for  his  habit 
with  respect  to  carrying  it. 

His  mental  condition  at  present  is  one  of  mild  exalta- 
tion. He  whistles  and  sing^  some,  but  not  enough  to 
cause  annoyance.  For  a  time  he  discontinued  work  on 
the  drawings  of  the  Arcana  Vttae  and  began  carving 
some  design^  on  the  outside  of  a  wooden  chopping- 
bowl.  On  two  sides  appears  the  sig^  I  H  S  woven 
together  into  a  monogram  and  surrounded  by  rays 
representing  the  sun ;  and  in  another  place  A  M  for 
Alma  Mater  and  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  M  being 
reversed  into  W.  Other  symbolical  designs  are  drawn 
on  the  sides  of  the  bowl,  and  he  spent  several  hours 
each  day  carving.  His  present  work  is  the  carving 
of  another  wooden  bowl,  with  a  lion's  head  in  the 
centre  and  the  legend  Pro  rege  in  tyrannos  surround- 
ing this,  with  elaborate  tracery  designs  on  the  sides. 
He  is  perfectly  willing  to  stay  in  the  institution  because 
this  is  part  of  his  discipline  and  he  must  take  the  good 
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and  bad  alike.  Insanity  is  only  a  relative  term,  he 
says,  and  every  one  has  to  pass  through  a  condition  in 
which  they  are  what  is  commonly  called  insane,  but 
it  is  all  for  their  own  good  and  they  must  not  question 
the  designs  of  Providence.  When  the  time  comes  for 
him  to  go  out  he  will  go,  he  says,  and  until  then  is 
perfectly  willing  to  remain.  To  the  ordinary  obeerver 
he  appears  to  be  a  bright,  intelHgnt  man  ;  somewhat 
given  to  oddities  of  dress  to  be  sure,  but  without  the 
striking  peculiarities  of  speech  and  manner  that  the 
laity  expect  in  a  case  of  mental  disease.  There  is  but 
little  mental  enfeeblement,  and  none  that  would  be 
noticed  in  an  ordinary  conversation,  but  he  is  imable 
to  apply  himself  continuously,  and  months  at  a  time 
may  go  by  without  his  lifting  a  pencil  or  brush.  He 
is  bright  and  interesting  in  conversation,  and  a  capital 
mimic.  He  recognizes  the  delusions  of  other  patients 
and  often  tells  of  them  with  much  enjoyment. 

A  few  words  only  need  be  said  as  to  the  place  the 
case  should  occupy  in  any  scheme  of  classification  of 
mental  diseases.  The  slow  and  progressive  course,  the 
original  mental  twist  in  the  direction  of  the  odd  and 
fantastic  in  art,  the  cranial  anomalies,  the  evolution 
of  systematized  delusions,  and  the  periods  of  delirious 
grandeur  followed  by  morbid  depression,  make  it  a 
typical  case  of  Primare  Verrucktheit  of  the  German 
authors,  or  of  Paranoia  of  the  Italian  and  French 
school ;  or  of  the  Monomania,  Primary  Monomania, 
or  Primary  Insanity  of  the  American  and  English 
writers.  Of  all  these  terms  that  of  Paranoia  is  much 
to  be  preferred,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  word  may 
find  a  definite  place  in  the  classification  of  mental 
diseases. 
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SOME  EFFECTS  OF  STIMULATING  GANGLION 

CELLS. 

Preliminary  Communication. 


G.  F.  HODGE. 


The  aim  of  this  series  of  experiments  has  been  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  changes  due  to  the  functional 
activity  of  the  nerve  cell  can  be  seen  by  aid  of  the 
microscope.  The  work  is  based  on  the  fundamental 
idea  in  all  cell  activity,  viz.  that  in  the  resting  state 
the  cell  elaborates  highly  complex  compoimds,  and 
that  these  break  down  to  yield  the  energy  by  which 
the  cell  does  its  work.  These  processes  have  been 
studied  and  successfully  demonstrated  by  others  in 
certain  gland  cells.  We  applied  similar  methods  to 
their  study  in  nerve  cells ;  thinking  it  would  be  strange 
if  they  should  prove  undemonstrable  in  cells  so  large, 
so  definitely  characterized,  and  which  stand  in  so  vital 
a  relation  to  the  energy  of  the  animal  body. 

For  this  purpose  we  have  used  the  posterior  root 
ganglia.  Fifteen  experiments  were  made  on  frog^. 
One,  the  last  experiment,  was  made  on  a  cat. 

The  preliminary  question  as  to  the  minute  structure 
of  the  ganglion  demanded  attention  at  the  outset.  Mr. 
Nelson,  working  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Birge  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  counted  the  fibres  in  the 
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posterior  root  and  the  cells  of  the  corresponding  gan- 
glion of  the  frog,  expecting  to  find,  as  Birge  had  found 
for  the  anterior  root  and  motor  cells,  one  cell  for  each 
fibre.  He  counted  about  ten  ganglia  and.  allowing  2  to  4 
per  cent  for  error  in  counting,  found  two  nerve  cells  to 
the  fibre.  This  would  indicate  a  more  complex  struc- 
ture of  the  ganglion  than  Ranvier  supposed.  To  study 
this  point  we  teased  the  ganglia,  using  a  fine  jet  of 
water  instead  of  needles,  and  obtained  preparations 
which  we  think  demonstrate  the  following  points  : 

1.  Typical  bipolar  cells  do  occur,  two  having  been 
found. 

2.  The  axis  cylinder  of  the  process  is  often  seen  to 
divide  and  enter  the  cell  as  a  spiral  and  a  straight  fibre. 

3.  At  the  angles  of  the  "  T  "  the  axis  cylinder  of  the 
cell  process  may  be  seen  to  divide  and  pass  both  ways 
in  the  nerve  fibre,  of  which  it  seldom  forms  the  whole 
of  the  axis  cylinder. 

4.  Two  cells,  in  a  number  of  cases,  have  been  found 
to  unite  their  processes,  not  necessarily  as  a  cell  junc- 
tion, but  to  aid  in  making  up  the  axis  cylinder  of  the 
same  nerve  fibre. 

If  two  cells  are  connected  with  a  fibre  in  this  way, 
we  see  no  reason  why  more  may  not  be.  So  that  we  ' 
may, conclude,  whatever  the  number  of  cells  in  the 
ganglion,  that  our  stimulus  applied  to  the  nerve  trunk 
will  reach  them  all.  They  probably  function  as  bipo- 
lar cells. 

Stimulation  Experiments. 

Results  of  these  may  be  briefly  summarized. 

Four  experiments,  on  frogs,  in  which  curare  was 
used,  gave  no  decisive  results. 

Five  experiments,  in  which  the  circulation  was  dis- 
turbed, i.  e.  where  the  frogs  were  bled  or  the  capsules 
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of  the  ganglia  torn  oflE  with  a  view  to  prevent  rejuvena- 
tion of  the  cells,  gave  unsatisfactory  results.  See 
Table  I. 

Before  referring  to  the  tables  it  should  be  stated  that 
several  observers  arrived  independently  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  nuclei  of  the  stimulated  cells  looked 
smaller  than  those  of  the  imstimulated.  This  led  to 
the  series  of  measurements  given  in  the  subjoined 
tables.  The  nuclei  were  measured,  long  and  short 
diameters,  in  sets  of  one  himdred  each;  fifty  stimu- 
lated and  fifty  unstimulated  being  taken  from  as  nearly 
corresponding  sections  of  the  two  ganglia  as  possible. 
The  measurements  were  made  to  the  nearest  //  imder 
a  magnifying  power  of  LeitzOc.  3,  Obj.  7.  (=600  diame- 
ters). The  diameters  were  put  down  in  series,  then 
averaged,  and  this  average  is  given  in  the  tables. 

Table  I. 

Frog  No.  8.  Bled.  Stimulated  7  hours ;  five  minutes 
of  stimulation  alternating  with  five  minutes  of  rest. 

One  set  of  100  nuclei.  Ganglia  hardened  in  corrosive 
sublimate. 

AVBRAOB  DlAMSTBBS  IN  ft. 

Long.  Sboit.  Metn. 

Resting. 14.41  10.09  12.25 

Stimulated 13.80  10.21  12.00 

Staining,  structure  of  protoplasm,  etc.,  not  distin- 
guishable. 

One  experiment,  in  which  the  ganglia  were  sus- 
pended in  normal  salt  solution  while  being  stimulated, 
gave  very  fair  results. 
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Table  II  (Condensed). 

Frog  No,  14,  Ganglia  stimulated,  while  suspended 
in  normal  salt  solution,  .3i  hours,  five  stimuli  per 
second,  one  minute  of  stimulation  alternating  with  one 
minute  of  rest. 

Two  sets  of  100  nuclei  each. 


AvorBgo 
Dlamslers. 

ReBting 15.06 

Stimulated...  13.62 


&SS 


Sot  1  And  2. 

ReBting 14.70 

Stimulated.. .12.87 


Bemarlu, 
1st  Bet.    Measured  by  myself  pr»- 
vioin  to  Mr.  W.'s  measarement 
or  2d  Mt. 


2d  set.  Measured  by  Mr.  W.  tottA- 
ovl  tnoteladge  of  my  r»*ult»,  and 
having  but  one  at  the  ganglia  in 
field  at  the  same  time,  and  nol 
kwneing  ithich  had  bttn  Mtimtdattd 
and  which  not. 


Treating  the  nuclei  as  spheres,  and  computing  the 
volumes  from  the  mean  diameters,  we  have  per  cent 
of  shrinkage  in  bulk  of  nucleus  (resting,  100  per  cent ; 
stimulated,  G7  per  cent)  33  per  cent, 

Differences  in  staining  and  appearance  of  proto- 
plasm not  clearly  in  agreement  with  those  found  in 
frog  No.  7  and  cat.  Treated  by  Qaule's  quadruple 
staining  method,  the  stimulated  cells  stained  some- 
what redder  with  eosin  than  the  unstimulated.  (See 
remark  on  staining  under  Tables  III  and  V.) 

The  best  results  were  obtained  from  experiments  in 
which  the  circulation  was  kept  most  normal  (see 
Tables  III  and  V).  Table  IV  gives  only  a  fair  showing 
fop  frog  No.  15,  the  experiment  being  not  altogether 
successful. 
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Table  III. 

Frog  No.  7.  Made  reflex.  Stimulated  2J  hours,  in- 
tervals of  rest  and  stimulation  being  two  minutes. 

Three  sets  of  100  nuclei  each.  In  set  1  the  cells  were 
also  measured. 


■35  "2 


Nuclei.  CELii9. 

Ayeniflre  of  60  Diameters.  Blametert. 

LoDg.  Short.  Mean.  Mean. 

Resting 16.09  12.50  14.29 1st  set.      39.69 

Stimulated  ..13.62  11.47  12.54  35.00 


Resting 15.97  12.08  14.03  2d  set. 

Stimulated  ..14.81  10.44  12.62 


Resting 15.78  91.47  13.62  3d  set. 

Stimulated  ..14.25  10.53  12.39 


Resting 15.94  12.02  13.98  Sets  1,  2  and  3. 

Stimulated  ..14.22  10.81  12.51 


Per  cent  shrinkage  in  volume  of  nucleus,  computed 
as  above,  33  per  cent  (resting,  100  percent ;  stimulated^ 
67  per  cent). 

It  was  in  this  series  that  the  nuclei  first  appeared 
shrunken  in  the  stimulated  cells. 

Staining  somewhat  lighter  in  stimulated  cells,  due 
to— 

1.  Protoplasm  of  stimulated  cells  less  densely  and 
coarsely  granular  and  much  vacuolated. 

2.  Nuclei  more  distinct  in  stimulated  than  in  unstimu- 
lated cells. 

Table  IV. 

Frog  No.  15.  Cerebrum  removed  and  wound  allowed 
to  heal  before  the  experiment.  Stimulated  5}  hours  at 
a  temperature  of  +  35^  C,  intervals  of  stimulation  and 
rest  being  one  minute. 


Three  sets  of  100  nuclei  each. 


n 


Reetiog. W.94  Ist  set.    SM  1  waa  measured  by  myself 

Stimulated  ..IB.OO  previous   to  meoBurement  of 

second  set. 

Diff.  .94 

Resting 16.S1     2d  set.     Set 


SiJ  s 

H 1 


was  measured  by  Mr.  L. 
without  an^  knowledge  an  to  my 
own  previous  measurement 
and  with  no  kruiwUdg*  ai  to 
vihieh  of  the  ganglia  had  6ma 
ttiftiuiattd. 
It  will  lie  noted  that  both  Hr. 
L.'s  and  Mr.  W.'s  raeasura- 
menta  (Table  II)  make  the 
difference  between  stimulated 
and  unstimulated  nuclei  some- 
what greater  than  my  own. 


Volume  thrinkage  IS  %. 

Resting 100  % 

Stimulated    81  % 

Staining  and  structure  of  protoplasm  not  well  defined; 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  frog  died  toward 
close  of  experiment.  At  its  close  the  muscles  were 
beginning  to  pass  into  rigor  mortis.  Stimuli  used 
excessively  strong. 

Table  V. 

Cat  No.  1.  Optic  thalami  punctured.  Stimulated, 
one  minute  of  stimulation  alternating  with  one  minute 
of  rest,  for  7  hours. 

Two  sets  of  100  cells  and  nuclei  each. 


Nuclei. 


IiDng.     Short.   Mean.  Shrinkage. 

Resting.... 18.16    14.75    16.45      100^ 
Stimulated..  15.S4    12.44    14.14       02;^ 
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2d  set.                        Nuclei.  Cells. 

Diametora  In  mm.  Diameters. 

LoDg.    Short.    MeaD.  Shrinkage.  Mean. 

Resting....  17.34    15.53    16.44      100%  67.50 

Stimulate<1..16.28    14.37    15.32        80%  56.25 


Diff.  1.12       20% 


Sets  1  and  2. 

Resting 16.44      100% 

Stimulated 14.73        71% 

Diff.  1.61        29% 

The  difference  between  sets  1  and  2  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  different  hardening  agents  used.  It  is 
probably  due  in  part  also  to  the  position  of  the  nerves 
between  the  electrodes ;  the  nerve  from  the  1st  dorsal 
coming  first  in  the  circuit,  that  of  the  7th  cervical 
third. 

Staining,  in  general,  lighter  in  the  stimulated  gan- 
glion. 

The  experiment  on  the  cat  was  the  most  satisfactory 
of  all,  both  as  to  operation  and  results.  As  anaes- 
thetics are  a  disturbing  factor,  the  optic  thalami  were 
punctured  during  slight  anaesthesia  from  ether.  The 
pulse  and  respiration  remained  normal  during  the 
whole  experiment.  The  right  brachial  plexus  was  laid 
bare  in  the  axilla  and  stimulated,  one  minute  of  stimu- 
lation alternating  with  an  equal  time  of  rest,  for  seven 
hours.  The  cells  of  the  stimulated  ganglion  show  ex- 
treme vacuolation,  whereas  scarcely  any  is  observable 
in  the  unstimulated.  The  nuclei,  besides  being  smaller, 
are  more  irregular  in  outline  in  the  stimulated  than  in 
the  resting  cells.  It  was  noted  independently  by  three 
observers  that  the  nuclei  of  the  capsule  were  shrunken 
in  the  stimulated  cells. 

The  principal  results  thus  far  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 


Tbe  nucleus  and  cell  body  both  decrease  iu  s 
suit  of  stimulation. 

The  protoplasm  of  the  cell  becomes  vacuolated  as 
ult  of  stimulation. 
Differences  appear  in  staining. 

BBe  experiments  have  been  made  under  the  guid- 
!  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Donaldson,  Associate  in  Psychology 
le  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
iUTKOBK,  April  26,  IBSS. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 


I.— HISTOLOGY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

TJis  Structure  and  Combination  of  the  Histological  Elements  of  t?ie  Cen- 
tral Nervous  System.  Fridtjof  Nansen.  Bergens  Museums 
Aarsberetning  for  1886. 

This  paper  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages  is  in  English  and  contains 
the  author's  views  of  the  minute  structure  of  nerve  cells  and  fibres, 
chiefly  in  invertebrates.  There  are  eleven  plates.  From  the  study 
of  species  of  mollusks,  Chaetopodes,  Oligochaetes,  Crustaceans,  Ascia- 
ians,  and  the  two  low  vertebrates,  Amphioxus  and  Myxine,  he  states 
the  following:  All  nerve  fibres,  or  nerve  tubes,  as  Nansen  prefers  to 
call  them,  contain  one  or  more  primitive  tuDules.  Under  certain 
circumstances  these  nerve  fibres  nave  been  described  as  containing 
fibrillae  floating  in  a  liquid  contained  by  the  sheath  of  the  fibre.  The 
author  rejects  this  view  and  presents  his  evidence  for  one  which 
differs  from  it.  According  to  the  view  given,  the  nerve  fibre  is  a 
tube.  The  subdivisions  within  the  fibre  are  the  "primitive  tubules," 
and  these  contain  the  "  hyaloplasm  "  which  is  the  true  nervous  sub- 
stance. The  primitive  tubules  are  the  meshes  in  a  supporting  sub- 
stance designated  as  "  spongioplasm,"  a  substance  described  as  similar 
to  the  neuroglia  w^hich  forms  the  sheath  of  the  nerve  tube  or  fibre. 
We  have  then  within  the  nerve  tube  the  i)rimitive  tubules,  the  wall 
of  each  tubule  being  formed  by  this  spongioplasm. 

In  the  study  of  the  cell,  Nansen  finds  that  one  principal  constitu- 
ent of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  is  the  primitive  tuoules,  which  have 
there  the  same  structure  that  they  have  in  the  nerve  tubes.  The 
course  of  these  primitive  tubules  within  the  cell  is  but  partially  made 
out,  but  they  can  be  seen  at  times  to  run  in  circles  about  the  nucleus, 
and  thus  give  to  the  cell  the  concentrically  striated  appearance  which 
has  often  been  described.  Beside  this  there  is  a  spongioplasmic 
reticulation  in  the  cell  body,  so  that  the  hyaloplasm  filling  these  reticu- 
lations and  that  in  the  primitive  tubules  go  to  make  up  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cell. 

Regarding  the  nature  of  the  cell  processes,  Nansen  follows  Golgi 
in  every  particular.  All  the  processes  save  one  are  protoplasmic,  and 
these  have  probably  a  nutritive  function.  The  remaining  prolonga- 
tion, the  axis  cylinder  process,  is  always  branched  and  oelongs  to 
one  of  two  types :  that  where  the  identity  of  the  axis  cylinder  is 
almost  at  once  lost  by  profuse  branching,  or  that  in  which  it  gives  off 
branches  but  at  the  same  time  maintains  its  identity  and  passes  to 
the  periphery. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  the  examination  of  the  dotted  sub- 
stance of  Leydig.  He  concludes  that  it  is  formed  of  tubes  and  fibrillae 
which  do  not  anastomose  with  each  other,  but  form  a  close  web  or 
plaiting.  The  term  fibrillae  is  used  in  this  case  to  designate  very  fine 
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primitive  tubules  ami  also  fine  prolo nidations  of  neuroglia  substance. 
The  mesliee  of  tlie  dotted  Hubetance,  as  deecribed  by  other  authors, 
are  only  the  traasBected  sheatha  of  the  tubules,  and  tne  inter-flbrillar 
substance  is  hyaloplasm,  the  true  nervoiissubstance  filling  the  tubes. 

Lastly  the  author  ^ves  a  scheme  for  the  course  of  an  impulse  in  a 
rofleit  action.  The  impulse  starting  from  the  periphery  passes  by 
the  cell  on  the  posterior  root  ganglion,  and  enters  one  of  the  branches 
into  which  the  sensory  fibre  divides  in  the  cord.  These  branches  of 
the  entering  fibre  are  assumed  to  be  in  connection  with  at  least  the 
branches  from  the  two  sorttt  of  cells  which,  according  to  Gol^i's 
clasaification,  are  there  present.  Nansen  gives  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  impuiKe  does  not  enter  the  sensory  cell  of  Golgi.  Theenter- 
Ing  branches  being,  however,  connected  with  the  branches  of  the 
motor  cells,  it  is  assumed  that  the  impulse  travels  from  the  sensory 
network  through  the  lateral  branches  of  the  axis  cylinder  prolonga- 
tion of  the  motor  cells.  At  this  point  two  courses  are  again  open  lo 
it  It  may  either  pass  up  into  the  motor  cell  or  out  along  the  pni- 
longation.  Nansen  thinks  that  the  latter  course  may  be  the  one 
taken.  As  is  plain,  this  view  relieves  the  cells  from  anv  direct  con- 
nection with  such  an  impulse.  The  role  sujggested  for  tne  ceits  Utus 
thrown  out  of  employment  is  that  of  nutritive  centres. 

The  investigation  represents  much  careful  study,  as  far  as  the  his- 
tology is  concerned,  though  the  presentation  could  have  been  con- 
densed with  advanto^e.  Against  the  speculations  at  the  end  of  the 
paper  there  is  certainly  some  positive  evidence  from  the  peculiar 
irritability  of  nerve  cells  as  compared  with  that  of  other  elements 
of  the  nerve  centres.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hypothesis  needs  for 
its  support  either  the  assumption  that  the  tubules  or  fibrillae  form  T 
brancncs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cell,  or  else  that  the  conduction 
in  the  fibrillae  or  tubules  is  not  isolated  ;  and  so  far  as  known,  there 
are  no  histological  facts  which  favor  either  of  these  assumptions. 

Dot  MtitraU  Nermityttem  d/tr  Ac4phalen,  B.  Rawitz.  Jenaische 
Zeitachr.  fOr  Naturwisscnschaft,  B.  20  (N.  F.  B.  XlII),  H.  2  unU 
3, 1887,  pp.  385-460.    21  Tafeln. 

The  author  studies  the  nervous  system  in  the  Acephala  with  the 
main  view  of  getting  a  better  means  for  classification  within  the 
R'oup.  The  result  of  his  investigation  is  to  place  the  Ostreacea  at 
the  head  of  the  group  because  of  the  highly  differentiated  visceral 
ganglion  which  it  poaaeBses.  Ou  the  waj  the  paper  touches  many 
points  in  comparative  neurolt^y.  Regarding  the  form  of  the  ganglion 
cells,  R.  is  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the  unipolar  cells.  The  connec- 
tion of  this  cell  with  others  may  be  considered  to  take  place  through 
the  network  into  which  the  single  nervous  prolongation  is  considered 
to  break  up.  Othercellsaredeacribedwhich  have  only  protoplasmic 
prolongations.  Cells  are  figured  as  uniting  with  one  another  by  these 
latter. 

The  principal  prolongation,  where  it  exists,  is  considered  as  the 
homologue  o[  the  axis  cylinder  or  Deiters  prolongation,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  passing  toward  the  centre  of  the  ganglion.  In  a  few  caseq 
the  prolongation  passes  on  to  a  nerve,  but  in  the  majority  it  breaks  up 
into  a  network  in  the  centre  of  the  ganglion,  and  from  this  network 
the  fibres  arise.  The  fibres  arc  simply  groups  of  axis  cylinders  septi- 
rated  by  a  homogeneous  medium  and  enclosed  in  a  connective  tiasus 
sheath.    A  ganglion  consists  of  several  layers  of  cells  surrounding  a 
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central  medullary  substance.  Both  cells  and  central  substance  con- 
tain something  resembling  myeline.  This  myeline  separates  the 
fine  varicose  fibres  which  make  up  the  truly  nervous  part  of  the 
central  substance.  This  latter  is  considered  as  the  homolo^e  of  the 
white  matter  in  the  vertebrates.  No  structure  is  found  which  corres- 
ponds with  the  neuroglia  of  the  vertebrates. 

There  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  ganglia 
in  different  forms,  and  also  several  generalizations  as  to  the  function 
of  cells  from  their  form  and  arrangement.  The  reviewer  finds  the 
evidence  inconclusive  on  many  of  the  points  stated  above. 

Zur  Anatomie  des  Nervsnsystems  der  Oymnophionen.  J.  Waldschmidt. 
Jena.  Zeitschr.  fiir  Naturwissenschaft,  Bd.  XX,  S.  461. 

Under  Wiedersheim's  direction  the  author  has  made  a  study  of 
the  brain  and  cranial  nerves  in  this  interesting  order  of  the  am- 
phibia, the  representatives  of  which  have  rudimentary  sense  organs 
and  no  limbs.  The  olfactory  division  of  the  fore-brain  is  well  de- 
veloped, the  cerebral  hemispheres  not  remarkable,  the  inter-brain 
very  poorly  developed,  the  mid-brain  undivided,  the  hind-brain 
wanting,  and  the  after-brain  moderate.  The  pineal  gland  is  very 
rudimentary.  Of  the  cranial  nerves  down  to  the  tenth,  the  second 
is  rudimentary,  corresponding  with  the  very  poorly  developed  eyes ; 
the  fourth  and  sixth  cannot  l^  found,  and  the  eighth,  if  represented 
at  all,  is  only  present  as  the  merest  rudiment,  corresponaing  with 
the  absence  of  any  auditory  mechanism.  The  chief  interest  centres 
in  the  first  pair.  There  are  two  roots  from  each  olfactory  lobe,  a  ven- 
tral and  dorsal.  The  former  is  best  developed.  In  the  opinion  of  W. 
the  ventral  represents  the  pair  usually  found  in  the  vertebrates, 
while  the  dorsal  roots  have  been  secondarily  acquired  by  this  order, 
which  is  practically  reduced  to  this  single  special  sense  of  smell. 
The  condition  of  the  parietal  eye  as  indicated  oy  the  very  rudimen- 
tiiry  state  of  the  pineal  gland  and  the  absence  of  any  parietal  foramen, 
is  also  a  point  of  interest. 

Do  the  Nervi  Erigentes  leave  tJie  Spinal  Cord  in  Anterior  or  Posterior 
Roots  f  Gaskell.  Proceed,  of  the  Physiological  Society,  1887, 
No.  1,  p.  4.    The  Journal  of  Physiol.  VIII,  1. 

Opinion  on  this  i)oint  has  been  divided.  The  author  stimulated 
the  peripheral  portions  of  the  sacral  nerve  roots  in  six  rabbits.  The 
anterior  roots  of  the  second  and  third  sacral  nerves  caused  an  erec- 
tion when  stimulated.  The  stimulation  of  the  posterior  roots  pro- 
duced no  effect.  The  inference  drawn  is  that  vaso-dilator  fibres  are 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  anterior  nerve  roots. 

Zur  Anatomie  des  Froschgehirns.  M.  Koeppen.  Neurolog.  Centralbl. 
No.  1,  1888. 

In  Schwalbe's  laboratory  and  under  his  direction  the  author  has 
studied  the  normal  anatomy  of  the  frog's  brain  by  Weigert's  haemat- 
oxylin  method  and  carmine  staining.  In  the  preliminary  account 
here  presented  the  principal  results  are  summarized.  The  vagus, 
trigeminus,  and  acusticus  all  have  large  ascending  roots,  which  in 
the  case  of  the  vagus  and  trigeminus  are  double.  The  main  ascend- 
ing root  for  the  vagus  is  in  the  lateral  column,  almost  the  entire 
column  being  used  in  this  way,  while  for  the  trigeminus  it  lies  in 
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r  asceadiDg  root  for  these  two  nervea 
laa,.  The  aciisticus  bas  &  three-fold 
origiiii,  (1)  general  nuclear  masa  at  that  level ;  (.2)  from  large  cells 
which  are  the  representative  of  the  nucleus  of  Deiteraj  (3)  from  ft 
round  nucleuB  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  gray  matter.  The  large  cells 
stand  in  connection  with  the  roots  of  the  acusticue  on  the  one  hand, 
the  root  fihre«  being  large,  and  on  the  other  appear  to  connect  with 
the  lar^^t  fibrei}  in  the  curd,  these  latter  running  in  the  vsntriil 
columns  and  entering  the  ventral  nerve  roots.  This  is  supposed  to 
represent  part  of  the  mechanism  for  the  equilihrium  centre.  Fibres 
Vying  in  much  the  same  position  as  Mauthner's  fibres  in  the  fish  are 
found  and  horn ologized  with  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle.  There 
are  no  uninterrupted  tracts  to  the  fore-brain,  and  there  is  nothing 
corresponding  to  a  pyramidal  tract.  There  is  a  welt  developed  ven- 
tral commisaure,  an  inferior  olive,  and  the  system  of  fibres  in  the 
fore-brain  is  complicated,  but  the  individual  fibres  are  not  brought 
out  by  haematoxylin.  K.  confirms  the  existence  of  a  oorpus  cal- 
loBum.  The  olfaclory  nerves  start  from  masses  of  fibres  in  the 
glomeruli,  there  being  no  cells  in  these  glomeruli,  and  the  olfactory 
nerves  are  partially  crossed. 

Utter  (He  hinteren  iV«mnuurze(n,  ihre  Endigitng  in  d&r  graven  Sub- 
ilani  das  B&ekenmarkei  und  ihre  centrale  Foriietrung  im  Lettt«ren, 
Bbciitkbbw,  His.  und  Braune'e  Archiv,  1887,  No.  2  u.  3,  S.  126. 
The  author  investigated  the  foetal  cord  in  man.  He  distinguishes 
two  groups  of  fibres  entering  by  the  posterior  nerve  roots :  one, 
early  meaullated  (about  the  fifth  month)  with  fibres  of  lar^  caliber 
and  lying  mesial,  the  other  becoming  medullated  later,  with  fibres 
of  small  size  and  lying  lateral.  The  former  appear  on  entering  the 
cord  to  run  mainly  to  the  ventral  portion  of  the  column  of  Bur&cb. 
the  latter  goes  cniefly  to  the  most  posterior  part  of  the  lateral 
column,  the  marginal  zone  (Randzone)  of  Lisauuer.  Both  groups 
send  small  portions  directiv  into  the  gelatinous  substance.  After  a 
longer  or  snorter  course  all  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  rootn  enter 
the  eray  matter.  There  are  no  root  fibres  which  pass  directly  to 
the  oblongata.    The  following  is  the  central  course  of  the  two  com- 

Sonents  of  the  posterior  nerve  roots.  The  fibres  of  the  mesial 
undle  pass  in  several  directions  after  entering  the  gray  matter ;  one 
part  goes  to  the  column  of  Clarke,  another  to  the  anterior  comu 
of  the  same  side,  to  there  unite  with  the  cells ;  and  a  third  to  the 
anterior  cornu  of  the  other  side,  paasinc  through  tlie  anterior  com- 
missare.  The  fibres  of  the  lateral  bundle  pass  cephalad  for  a  dis- 
tance in  the  marginal  zone,  then  end  into  the  small  cells  in  the  pos- 
terior cornu.  From  the  column  of  Clarke  there  pass  out  fibres  to  the 
direct  lateral  cerebellar  tract,  others  to  the  ventral  portion  of  the 
column  of  Burdach  and  in  part  to  the  column  of  Goll,  and  finally 
bundles  to  the  anterior  cornu  of  thesame  side,  and  through  the  an- 
terior commissure  to  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  opposite  side.  From 
the  small  cells  in  the  posterior  cornu  pass  fibres  to  thelimiting  layer 
(GrenzBchicht)  and  to  the  column  of  Goll.  In  thefoetal  cord  the  pos- 
terior commissure  does  not  contain  any  medullated  fibres.  From 
these  anatomical  observations  the  author  draws  several  physiological 
inferences  which  are  here  passed  over. 
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Verlauf  der  hinteren  WwrtAfawm  im  Buekenmarke;  Aufbau  wnd 
Degeneration  der  im  hinteren  TheUe  des  Ruekenmarke»  gdegenen^ 
weisaen  Subatanz  (bei  Tabes),  A.  TakAcb.  (Original  in  Hungarian.) 
Abstracted  in  Centralbl.  f .  Physiol.  No.  9, 1887. 

The  main  anatomical  results  of  this  investigation  are  stated  as 
follows :  1.  One  portion  of  the  posterior  root  fibres  enters  the  gray 
posterior  cornu,  and  the  other  portion  the  white  matter  about  the  pos- 
terior cornu.  2.  Fibres  which  enter  the  posterior  cornu  pass  throueh 
the  substantia  gelatinosa  and  may  be  followed  to  the  cells  in  the 
column  of  Clarke.  3.  The  portion  running  to  the  white  matter 
enters  the  column  of  Burdach  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  principal 
tract  in  the  lateral  column,  then  bends  cephalad  and  disappears  in  the 
posterior  cornua  of  the  next  three  roots.  4.  A  portion  of  the  fibres 
which  come  from  the  cells  of  the  column  of  Clarke  pass  divercentlv 
into  the  column  of  Burdach  and  later  go  to  form  the  column  of  Goli. 
5.  The  second  part  of  the  fibres  coming  from  the  cells  of  the  column 
of  Clarke  passes  outside  of  the  gray  matter  through  the  dorsal  portion 
of  the  principal  tract  of  the  lateral  column,  then  turning  dorsieul  and 
cephalad  forms  the  direct  lateral  cerebellar  tract.  6.  The  direct 
lateral  cerebellar  tract  and  the  columns  of  Goll  are  thus  formed 
from  equivalent  groups  of  fibres,  t.  e,  fibres  which  have  passed 
through  cells  in  the  posterior  cornua.  These  fibres  pass  cephalad  in 
the  cord  without  interruption,  and  their  number  of  course  increases. 
7.  The  columns  of  Burdach  and  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  principal 
tract  of  the  lateral  column  are  also  mainly  composed  of  posterior  root 
fibres  which,  however,  after  a  short  course,  as  stated  above,  enter 
the  gray  matter  of  the  posterior  cornua.  The  author  further  describes 
association  fibres  between  different  levels  of  the  posterior  cornua. 

Die  htstologiaehen  Verdnderung  in  den  peripheriecTien  Nerten^  den 
SpinalgangUen  und  dem  BUckenmarke  in  F^lge  von  Amputation, 
E.  A.  HoMEN.    Neurolog.  Centralbl.  No.  3,  1888. 

The  author  worked  on  some  thirty  dogs,  from  a  week  old  to  those 
adult,  and  amputated  the  limbs,  usually  the  hind  leg,  at  the  hip  or 
knee.  The  animals  were  examined  from  one  day  to  three  and 
a  half  years  after  the  operation.  The  methods  used  for  the  histo- 
logical investigation  were  those  generally  employed.  In  all  cases 
the  main  change  was  found  in  the  posterior  cornua  and  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord.  In  those  cases  involving  the  lumbar  region 
there  was  also  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  cells  in  the  columns 
of  Clarke.  The  principal  change  was  effected  within  the  first  six 
months,  and  the  first  recognizable  difference  occurred  in  the  youngest 
and  most  easily  influenced  animals  at  the  end  of  about  a  week.  The 
operated  side  then  seemed  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  normal.  The 
change  took  place  exclusively  in  the  sensory  nerves,  but  only  a 
portion  were  involved,  and  consisted,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  shrink- 
mg  of  both  medullary  sheath  and  axis  cylinder.  The  spinal  ganglia 
on  the  operated  side  w^ere  slightly  atropnic.  In  the  anterior  cornua 
it  was  the  postero-lateral  group  of  cells  which  was  most  affected,  and 
the  author  looks  on  them  as  sensory.  Why  only  a  part  of  the  sensory 
nerves  should  be  affected  is  not  clear.  [CJne  value  of  such  an  inves- 
tigation is  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  degenerative  change,  the 
atrophv  which  occurs  in  this  case  being  something  quite  different 
from  Wallerian  degeneration.] 
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F.  W,  MoTT.  The  Brit.  Med.  Jour.. 
188T,  Cec.  3,  p.  1218. 
A  demonstration  of  these  cells  was  mode  by  the  author  from  the 
corde  of  the  dog,  monkey,  and  man.  The  cells  were  bipolar  or  vesic- 
ular, and  the  longaiiBCoincided  with  Ibatof  the  cord.  Axis  cylinder 
and  i>rocesHes  tai^.  Caudad  the  ceUs  were  connected  with  toe  pos- 
tcro-lateral  coliunn,  while  cephalad  and  laterad  they  could  be  seen 
to  be  connected  with  the  direct  cerebellar  tract.  The  results  of  degen- 
eration in  this  region  were  also  demonstrated. 

VerffUieh^md-mtviielcdungigetehiehUiehe  Studien  im  B«r«ich  d«r  Othim- 

a-nalomi».  1.  Ueberdie VerbindungdersensibelnNervenmitdem 
Zwischenbirn.  L.  Euinobs.  Anatomischer  Anzeiger,  II,  6. 
Theauthor  studied  blindwormsabout twenty  daysold  by  Flecbaig's 
method,  ond  found  that  the  nuclei  of  the  sensory  cranial  nerrea 
(trigeminus,  gloesopharyogeus,  vagus,  acusUcus)  have,  iuat  like  the 
nuclei  of  the  postenorcolumns.aconnection  with  crossed  centres  that 
liecephaladof  them, by  meansof  fibres.  Theflbrea  from  the  nuclei, 
after  crossing  the  middle  line,  unit«  laterad  of  the  ^sterior  longitu- 
dinal bundle  and  pass  to  the  inter-brsiin  in  the  lemniscus.  The  rela- 
tions of  this  sensory  tract  are  similar  in  man. 

Le  tutti-me  nei'Muz  grand  »}/mpathiqut  de  I'AmmoeoeUt  (Pelivm]faon 
Plarteri),     Gh.  Julin.     Anatomischer  Anzeiger,  II,  7,  1887, 

The  donial  and  ventral  roots  arise  from  the  cord  in  Petromyaonin 
such  a  way  that  tbev  are  not  mixed,  but  each  nerve  has  a  separate 
distribution.  The  dorsal  roots  have  each  a  spinal  ganglion,  and  both 
dorsal  and  ventral  roots  give  rise  to  a  dorsal  and  ventral  branch.  In 
tlie  alimentary  tract,  and  in  the  auricle  of  the  heart,  groups  of  nerve 
cells  were  known  to  exist.  This  represents  the  main  bits  of  informa- 
tion possessed  previous  to  this  investigation  by  Julin.  He  has  found 
something  corresponding  to  asympatheticsystem,  which  is  described 
as  follows:  Between  the  cardinal  veins  ana  the  aorta  lie  groups  of 
sanjftioD  cells  which  exactly  correspond  in  position  and  number  to 
the  individual  spinal  nerves  and  are  connectetl,  one  ganglion  to  Uie 
ventral  branch  of  each  nerve.  Fibres  connecting  these  ganglia  with 
one  another  have  not  been  found.  The  segmental  ganglia  have, 
however,  fibres  which  connect  them  with  a  deeper  series  of  non- 
segmental  ones  that  are  connected  with  the  heart,  alimentary  tract, 
kidneys,  and  the  reproductive  organs. 

The  sympath^ic  in  Petromyzon  has  therefore  two  peculiarities. 
The  ganglia  forming  it  are  not  united  by  a  sympathetic  nerve,  and 
since  there  is  a  ganglion  for  each  nerve  root,  and  the  dorsal  and  ven- 
tral nerve  roots  are  separated,  the  motor  and  sensory  elements  in  the 
sympathetic  may  be  considered  as  also  separate. 

iSur  let  nerft  eranitna  d'Tia  tmbryon  Kumain  de  lrente~deuj  jourt. 
PnisALi-t.  Compt.  rend.  CIV,  4,  p,  241. 
In  a  human  embryo  of  thirty-two  days  the  author  thinks  he  can 
make  out  the  spinal  type  in  certain  cranial  nerves.  The  trigeminus 
has  besides  the  motor  portion,  which  is  applied  to  the  ganglion 
Gaseeri,  another  motor  portion  which  passes  through  the  ganglion. 
The  trochlearis  appears  mixed,  receiving  sensory  fibres  from  the 
corpora  quadrigemina. 
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Sur  Vontog^neu  du  cervelet.  E.  Lahousse.  Bull,  de  Tacad^mie  rojrale 
de  M6d.  de  Belgique,  IV  Serie,  I,  4,  p.  378;  Rapport  omciel 
delivr6  par  M.  lS)inmelaere. 

The  author  has  found  that  the  histological  differentiation  of  the 
spinal  cord  precedes  that  of  the  cerebellum.  Ganglion  cells,  neu- 
roglia and  nerve  fibres  form  a  united  whole.  The  axis  cylinder 
develops  later  and  in  a  different  manner  from  the  rest  of  the  nerve, 
namely,  from  the  paraplasm.  These  results  were  obtained  from  the 
study  of  sections  in  the  adult  and  developing  chick. 

Beitrag  zur  Anatomie  des  Tatibstummengehirns.  J.  Waldschmidt. 
Allg.  Zeitschr.  f.  Psychiatric,  XLIII,  4,  5,  S.  373. 

In  a  deaf  mute  forty-six  years  of  age,  who  could  not  write,  the 
weight  of  the  brain  was  1440  grams.  Operculum  gyr.  front,  inf. 
and  gyr.  temp.  III.  were  somewnat  less  developed  on  the  left  side. 
The  left  island  was  much  less  developed  and  less  convoluted  than 
the  right. 

The  brain  of  a  deaf  mute  girl,  nineteen  years  of  age,  also  showed 
the  principal  difference  in  the  island.  In  both  cases  the  limen 
insulae  was  not  prominent.  The  author  lays  most  weight  on  the  con- 
voluting  of  the  island.  In  four  brains  of  those  not  deaf  mute 
(among  them  two  of  university  instructors),  the  left  island  was  found 
decidedly  more  developed  than  the  right.  From  which  it  follows 
that  the  deaf -mutism  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  atrophy 
of  the  operculum  and  the  associated  parts. 

Die  anthropologiscJie  Bedeutung  der  frontalen  Gehimentwickelung ^  nebst 
Unterauchungen  i'lber  den  Windungatyptcs  des  HinterhaupUappens 
und  pathologischen  Wdgungsresultaten  der  menacMkhen  HirhUippen, 
Th.  Meynert.    Jahrb.  f.  Psychiatric,  VII. 

The  view  of  Munk  that  the  frontal  lobes  are  the  motor  centres  for 
the  trunk,  and  that  of  Hitzig  that  they  are  the  seat  of  logical  thought, 
are  both  rejected  by  the  author.  The  weight  of  the  frontal  lobe  in 
the  percent,  of  the  entire  brain  mantle  is :  For  man,  42  per  cent ; 
ape,  35  per  cent ;  dog,  32  per  cent ;  bear,  30  per  cent ;  a  result  which 
gives  hardly  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  view  of  Hitzig.  The  in- 
creased development  of  the  frontal  lobes  is  mainly  due  to  the 
increased  height  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  the  island.  On  the 
other  hand  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  temporal  lobe  is 
proportionately  as  much  developed  in  man  as  the  frontal.  In  the 
carnivora  it  is  the  parietal,  in  the  apes  the  occipital,  and  in  man 
the  frontal  lobes  which  are  most  developed.  The  peculiar  form  of 
the  human  brain  is  due  to  the  upright  position  in  man.  The  paper 
contains  much  other  matter  bearing  on  the  relative  development  and 
separation  of  the  lobes. 

Ueber  die  Localization  der  Gehirnkrankheiten.    H.  Nothnaqel.    Verdi. 
d.  VI.  Congresses  fiir  innere  Medicin  zu  Wiesbaden,  1887. 

N.  argues  for  a  moderately  detailed  localization.  In  the  case  of 
the  eye,  lesion  of  the  cuneus  and  the  first  occipital  convolution  Oi 
causes  a  hemiopia  of  the  retinal  halves  on  the  same  side.  Injury 
to  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  cortex  causes  psychical  blindness  (Seelen- 
blindheit),  or,  when  excited,  hallucinations  and  the  like. 
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He  finds  no  good  evidence  for  the  detailed  localiiation  of  the  ret- 
inuUelementa.  It  is  always  a  question  of  hemiopia,  witli  one  poorlj 
observed  case,  where  an  eightn  of  the  visual  field  was  involved,  a« 
an  exception. 

The  author's  views  on  the  localization  of  vision  in  the  cortex 
are  as  follows:  1.  The  cnneus  and  the  Oi  form  the  field  for  visual 
perception.  Their  lesion  on  one  Hide  causes  hemiopia ;  on  both,  com- 
plete olindness.  2.  The  remaining  occipital  cortex  is  the  aeat  of  tbe 
visual  pictures  (Erin ne run gsbitder).  The  limits  here  are  very  uncer- 
tain. 3,  If  on  one  side  the  cuneus,  O,  and  the  other  part  of  the 
occipital  region  are  thrown  out  of  function  while,  on  the  other  side, 
the  occipital  cortex,  with  the  exception  of  the  cuneus  and  Oi,  arc 
thrown  out.  then  there  occurs,  corresponding  to  the  former  lesion, 
hemiopia  and,  to  the  latter,  psychical  olindneBS. 

The  author  points  out  that  in  the  case  of  the  complete  cortical 
paralysis  of  an  arm,  for  example,  patients  can  often,  with  the  eyee 
cloaca,  imitate  with  the  sound  arm  the  position  in  which  the  para- 
Ivzed  one  is  placed.  Starting  from  this  fact,  the  author  reaches,  a» 
the  conclusion  of  an  argument,  the  view  that  the  centre  for  what  is 
designated  as  the  muscle  sense  is  in  the  parietal  lobe,  while  the 
sensations  from  the  akin  are  centered  in  the  motj^r  region,  about  tbe 
central  convolutions. 

The  name  "psychomotor"  for  the  centres  al>oul,  the  central  con- 
volutions, for  example,  is  not  satisfactory,  because  a  patient  with 
cortical  paralysis  ie  capable  of  the  mental  process  of  willing  the  move- 
ment of  a  part  but  cannot  carry  out  the  operation,  hence  the  psychical 
progress  cannot  go  on  in  the  part  which  is  destroyed  and  causeH  the 
paralysis.  The  motor  centres  of  the  authors  are  neither  the  placee 
where  the  impulse  originates,  nor  even  the  place  where  these  im- 
pulses are  co-ordinated,  but  merely  spots  at  which  they  pass  o 

inalfibres.     "" =  -■-■-■<-    ^- -     -  ..        ^      , 

0  relation  ti 
lobe  about  the  cuneus 
author  considers  this  v 

I mialoeiti  e  il penmoro.  C.  Goloi.  Arch,  di  Psiehiatria,  VIII,  S.  206. 
Pouchet  has  recently  advanced  the  view  that  the  psychical  opera- 
tions did  not  take  place  in  the  nerve  cells  proper,  but  in  the  small 
cells,  6-6  fi,  in  diameter,  described  by  Robin  under  the  name  or 
myelocyts.  Against  this  view  Golgi  argues  that  the  cells  in  <]ueBtion 
have  not  been  proved  to  be  nervous.  Pouchet  further  surmises  that 
each  neuro-epithelial  element,  as  in  tbe  retina,  for  instance,  is  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  these  myelocyts,  and  then  proceeds  to  calculate 
that  the  perception  of  a  moderate-sixed  object,  e.  g.  a  letter  "  X," 
would  at  most  oring  into  activitjr  a  i^uantity  of  gray  substance  equ&l 
to  660  cubic  millimeters.  Golgi  points  out  that  independent  ceUs 
and  groups  of  cells  do  not  exist  in  tbe  central  nervous  system,  and 
that  we  nave  no  data  for  placing  a  limit  to  the  spread  of  a  stimulus. 


o  the  visual  centre  itself.    The 
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The  stady  of  hardened  specimens  showed  that  the  character  of  the 
cells  could  be  inferred  from  the  form,  and  that  the  chromophile  cells 
always  had  a  greater  affinity  for  the  metal  solutions  than  the  chro- 
mophobe. Staining  led  to  the  conclusion  that  lack  of  chromatin 
matter  in  the  nucleus  was  accompanied  by  staining  of  the  protoplasm 
by  various  reagents. 

3ur  la  morphologie  compart  du  c&noeau  des  Inseetea  et  des  Oruitacdi. 
H.  ViLLAUES.    Compt.  rend.  CIV,  7,  p.  444. 

In  insects  and  decapods  the  brain  consists  of  three  parts,  homo- 
logous with  three  ganglia  of  the  ventral  chain.  The  anterior  inner- 
vates the  eyes ;  the  middle,  the  small  antennae  in  crabs,  the  antennae 
in  insects ;  and  the  posterior,  the  large  antennae  in  crabs,  the  u{>per 
lip  in  insects.  Only  the  halves  of  tne  first  two  are  directly  united 
by  commissures.  The  posterior  halves  are  united  by  the  oesophageal 
commissures.    Each  of  the  ganglia  is  supposed  to  represent  a  somite. 


II,— HYPNOTISM. 

Les  demonictquea  dan$  Vctrt,    J.  M.  Charcot  (de  Tlnstitut)  et  Paul 
Richer.    Paris,  1887,  116  pp. 

ft 

This  work,  richly  illustrated  with  67  plates,  some  of  which  are 
elegantly  produced,  is  an  attempt  to  trace  among  the  more  impor- 
tant works  in  the  history  of  pictorial  art,  those  which  depict  hysteria 
and  convulsive  diseases  generally.  The  first  is  a  full-page  reproduc- 
tion of  a  mosaic  of  Ravenna  of  the  fifth  century,  representing  Jesus 
healing  a  demoniac.  Miniatures,  mural  frescoes,  bas-reliefs^  tapes- 
tries, engravings  reproduced  in  various  wa^s  and  representing  ex- 
orcisms, energumens,  miracles  of  healing  in  the  New  Testament, 
conversions  and  cures  at  the  tomb  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the 
ceremonies  known  as  les  grand  secours  or  more  or  less  ceremonious 
compressions  and  flagellations,  ecstasies,  etc.,  follow,  coming  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  it 
is  said,  such  cases  had  a  sacred  character.  Later,  in  depicting  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  saints,  the  artists  are  dominated  oy  a  religious 
spirit.  At  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  they  followed  the  develop- 
ment of  luxury  in  the  churches ;  then  with  the  Italian  masters, 
and  with  Rubens,  they  have  a  most  sumptuous  aspect.  The  Spanish 
artists  represent  everything  in  the  face  and  in  gesture.  The  school 
of  Breugnel  reproduces  the  details  of  the  popular  dance  of  St.  Guy. 
These  symptoms  are  given  an  anecdotic  cnaracter  first  in  the  time 
of  the  convulsionarics  of  St.  MMard.  A  clinical  criticism  of  the 
work  of  the  various  artists,  which  is  also  attempted,  represents 
Andr6  del  Sarti  and  Rubens  as  very  faithful  to  nature,  and  Raphael 
as  full  of  untruths  and  contradictions.  The  work  thus  affords  a  new 
basis  of  art  criticism,  and  proves  that  this  group  of  symptoms  is  very 
old.  The  last  few  pages  are  given  up  to  illustrations  of  the  con- 
vulsionarics of  to-day,  exhibiting  contortions,  "  clownisms,"  opistho- 
tonus, etc.,  as  seen  in  modem  cUniques,  as  bases  of  comparison  with 
the  above  representations  of  demoniacal  posseflsion. 
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Im  Tnaladiti  ipidimiquet  de  Vetprit,  toreeHerie,   maffniHtme,  rn»rpAtm-  I 
imiM.iJiiire  det  grandetirt.  Dr.  Pai;i.  Hegsabd.  PsHb,  1887, 429  pp.  r 

This  book,  which  ia  illustrsted  with  120  engravings,  ie,  like  the  | 
preceding  work,  of  a  Bomewbat  popular  charB<:t«r,  but  ii 
celliuieouE.    The  first  part  deals  with  diabolic  pads,  the  snbbat,  I 
eigUU  tliaholi,  ma^ic  xcriptic  charBctcrs,  and  other  attendonls  OlJ 
sorcery,  which  is  called  a  creation  of  despair.    Cuts  from  the  sevi-a- 
teentb  century  show  the  various  forms  of  attack  ot  home,  i 
church,  on  the  street,  characteristic  contractures.    The  pro* 
the  witches'  Sabbath  is  depicted  in  cuts  illustrating  the  departure,  I 
the  journey,  the  transformations,  characteristic  goblins,  parody  at  1 
every  sacred  rite  of  the  church,  cocking  and  banqueting  on  toodM  J 
and   babies.      Then   follow   illuatratione    representing   fl^ellatioD^  I 
torture  of  witches,  rites  of  exorcism.     A  lou^  chapter  is  devotea  I 
to  the  miracles  of  Saint  M6dard,  with  full  and  illustrated  history  of  ] 
six  cases,  followed  by  cuts  illustrating  similar  hysterical  paralysea 
and  onaestheBins,  metcorism,  crucifixion-attitudes,  etc.,  of  to-oaf, 
curable  by  suggestion.    Much  space  is  devoted  to  Mesmer  and  biB 
baquet,  which  is  thought  to  be  related  to  the  monotonous,  contem- 
platiTe  asceticism  of  the  fakirs.    Minute  and  illustrated  uirectiona 
for  producing  each  of  Charcot's  three  .states  show  how  minutelv  J 
faithful  is  the  author's  diBcipleship  of  Charcot,  to  whom  the  book  is<l 
dedicated.    Then  follow  sections  on  opium,  with  pictures  of  all  the.l 
stages  in  its  ^wth  and  manufacture,  sale  and  use.    Finally  come  ^ 
illustrations,  id  the  form  of  poems,  letters,  drawings,  script,  etc.,  of 
delirium  of  greatness.    The  pathologic  character  of  each  age  is  indi- 
cated as  followH :  Magic  was  the  epidemic  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.     St.  MMard  summarizes  the  mental 
maladiea  of  the  eighteenth  century.    Somnambulism  began  in  the 
seventeenth  and  has  its  great  field  in  the  nineteenth,  thecentury  also  J 
of  morphonomania  and  widespread  democi  -■     '  ■     ■ 
ness.     The  psychic  pestilence  of  the  twent 

delirium  of  carnage,  blood,  destruction.  In  this  of  couree  thafl 
allusion  ia  to  the  European  war  prospects,  over-population,  andfl 
Nihilism.  r 

This  work  makes  almost  no  pretensions  to  a  scientific  character,  1 
and  as  an  historical  study  is  of  very  slight  value.  We  believe  Itall 
tone  and  taste  throughout  to  be  as  unwholesome  as  the  curiosity  of  ■ 
the  ladies  and  centTemen  to  whom  these  lectures  were  addressed.  " 
A  purely  miscellaneous  collection  of  psychi 
hignly  imitative  and  contagious  type,  not  < 
depicted,  is  perhaps  less  vicious  than  public  e; 

phenomena,  but  can  serve  no  useful  end,  and  could  not  absorb  ibaM 
energies  of  a  mind  of  scientific  type  intent  upon  their  acientiflc  eliidyT 


This  is  the  only  work  in  Kngliah  that  attempts  a 
sentation  of  the  results  of  the  study  of  hypnotism 
carried  on  so  aasiduoualy  for  the  past  eight  years  o 


ciana,  physiologists,  neurologists,  alienists  and  jurists,  etc.,  i 

The  subject  is  full  of  both  scientific  and  pra-''~'  "' 

commend  this  book  to  physicians  and  studeni 
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schools.  One  French  j)hysician  declares  that  hypnotism  has  already 
contributed  results  as  imj)ortant  for  the  scientific  knowledge  of  dis- 
ease as  bacteriology,  and  is  likely  to  be  even  more  practical  in  the 
treatment  of  a  large  and,  in  our  age,  a  rapidly  increasing  class  of 
maladies.  Another  asserts  that  somnambulic  hyperaesthesia  and 
mental  exaltation  supply  the  exx>erimental  psychologist  with  an 
instrument  likely  to  prove  as  important  for  clinical  medicine  as  the 
invention  of  the  microscope  for  the  pathologist. 

This  work  opens  with  an  historical  sketch  of  the  subject  from  Mes- 
mer  and  Braid  to  Liebeault  and  Heidenhein.  Those  who  have  the 
hypnotic  neurosis  may  be  hypnotized,  at  least  after  more  or  less  educa- 
tion if  not  at  first,  by  the  noise  of  crumpling  paper,  the  tick  of  a  watch, 
the  beat  of  a  gong,  the  odor  of  musk,  a  bright  light,  looking  at  not 
only  a  button  but  at  their  sewing,  by  a  fixed  attitude  as  of  prayer, 
and  by  gazing  in  the  mirror,  con&ct,  even  accidental,  with  a  nypno- 
genous  zone,  by  suggestion,  which  may  act  by  causing  an  intense 
memory-imajje  of  fatigue,  etc.  Some,  it  is  said,  may  be  hypnotized, 
not  only  against  their  will  but  without  their  knowledge,  or  even 
asleep,  or  by  the  proximity  of  an  unsuspected  magnet.  Touching 
a  prcKiesignated  object ;  looking  at  an  imaginary  lamp  ;  the  bark  oi 
a  dog,  or  tne  advent  of  a  time  appointed  days  or  even  months  before, 
mav  cause  this  state. 

T^he  symptoms  of  hypnotism  must  be  studied  by  defining  most 
carefully  the  physical  states  of  the  subjects,  and  also  the  processes 
employed,  and  by  beginning  with  simple  and  physical  as  opposed  to 
mental  phenomena.  Thus  Charcot's  famous  three  states  or  noso- 
granhic  groups  were  formulated  in  1882,  and  have  been  much  further 
stuoied  by  his  pupils.  I.  Lethargy.  This  is  marked  by  muscular 
flaccidity,  closed  eyes,  and  dull  senses.  Localized  contractures  are 
caused  by  pressing  muscles,  or  excitement  by  touch,  magnet  or 
faradic  current  in  nerves  or  tendons  which  persist  in  the  limbs  but 
not  in  the  face.  Three  characteristic  attitudes  of  the  hand,  caused 
thus  by  different  local  stimulus  (ulnar,  median  and  radial),  are  dis- 
tinguished. If  the  limb  is  restrained  from  contracting  upon  such 
stimulus,  the  antagonist  muscles  soon  act.  These  local  effects  are 
said  to  be  transferred  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  other  sym- 
metrical median  half  of  the  body  by  a  magnet,  and  by  arresting  cir- 
culation in  the  stimulated  limb  the  contracture  is  made  "latent" 
and  appears  as  an  after-effect  of  the  stimulus  when  the  ligature  is 
first  removed.  II.  The  cataleptic  or  fascinated  state,  of  a  waxy  flexi- 
bility, without  tendon  reflex,  or  neuro-muscular  hyper-excitability. 
The  extended  limb  does  not  tremble  as  it  does  if  held  in  position  by 
the  will.  The  face  takes  on  the  expression  of  the  same  sentiment 
expressed  by  the  attitude  into  which  the  limbs  are  placed.  III. 
The  somnambulic  state  is  the  most  complex,  and  is  marked  by 
hyper-sensitiveness  whether  to  sensations  or  to  suggestions.  The 
slightest  touch  or  breath  often  causes  muscular  contraction,  of  less  local 
character  than  that  resulting  from  the  much  stronger  stimuli  exciting 
contracture  in  lethargy.  In  somnambulism  the  various  hyper-excit- 
able spots  or  zones— erogenic,  reflexogenic,  dynamogenic,  hypnogenic, 
hysterogenic — are  best  studied.  The  magnet  may  change  the  rap- 
port of  elective  somnambulism  into  hate.  Thus  it  is  claimed  that 
using  only  strongly  hysterical  subjects,  the  existence  of  three  clearly 
demarcated  experimental  nervous  states  is  established. 

This  fundamental  study  of  physical  characteristics  distinguishes 
the  conclusions  of  the  Parifl  investigators  from  those  of  Bernheim 
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and  hiB  school  at  Nancy,  who  do  not  find  the  muscular  effecta  con- 
stant, and  thus  do  not  recognize  the  (iret  two  of  the  above  etatee  m 
distinctive,  doubt  the  influence  of  the  magnet,  and  believe  all  hyp- 
notic phenomena  due  to  auggeBtiou.  All,  however,  admit  that  eug- 
gBBtion  may  reproduce  andma^nify  every  fact  of  mental  life,  the 
dominion  of  eu^ested  ideas  being  due  to  their  inereaaed  intenHitf 
caused  by  psychical  hyper-excitability.  In  the  study  of  suggestion, 
simulation  and  unconecious  aug^ation  must  be  rigorously  excluded. 
The  exploration  of  ite  efTecU  has  but  just  begun,  for  in  a  fit  subject  it 
seems  able  to  produce  all  the  actions  possible  for  the  nervous 
system,  and  what  are  the  limite  of  what  the  nervous  BVetem  can  do 
is  at  present  unknown.  Focachon  caused  vesication  by  suggestion 
with  the  aid  of  a  plaster  made  of  poat^^  stamps  in  twentv-four  hours, 
the  patient  being  watched  and  the  blister  photograph ea.  Epislaxia 
and  even  blood  sweata  are  thus  produced.  Any  part  of  the  body  of 
an  hysterical  patient  is  proven  by  Mosso'e  process  to  change  in  vol- 
ume, 0X6.  g.  a.  limb,  by  using  the  attention  on  it.  Commonly  ideas 
are  secondary  producU  ;  they  are  resultants  developed  from  below 
upwajd.  Suggested  processes,  conversely,  are  epi-phenomena  ;  they 
be^n  in  the  centres  of  ideation  and  are  developed  to  lower  planes. 
This  makes  facts  like  the  above  and  psychical  paralysis  entirely  inex- 
plicable on  the  theories  of  any  of  the  existing  psychological  schools. 
In  the  hallucinations  of  hypnotism,  subjects  can  add  ima^nsr^  &g- 
nrea ;  receive  wounds  which  they  ace,  feel  and  dress  ;  clasp  imaginary 
objects  ;  be  transformed  to  a  dog,  a  piece  of  glass  ;  aee  correct  mix- 
tures, contrasts,  and  after-imagea  of  imaginary  colors,  of  imaginarr 
objects  that  are  doubled  if  one  eye  is  preased,  or  a  prism  pilscea 
before  one,  and  that  are  magnified  by  seeing  them  through  an  imsg' 
inary  opera  glass  or  microacope.  Hallucinatory  portraits  are  seen 
on  blank  ciwda,  or  on  cards  already  photoeraphed  with  entirely 
different  facea.  In  viewing  imaginary  objecte,  convergence  and 
piupillary  ajierlure  vary  correctly  with  their  changing  distance.  Some- 
times these  hallucinations  persist  in  a  waking  state  and  are  twUeved. 
Any  commanded  act  whatever,  though  with  varying  degrees  of 
resistance,  is  done,  criminal  though  it  be.  Paralysis,  which  may  b» 
complete  for  a  single  limb  or  for  all  the  muaclea  on  one  side  of  the 
body,  can  be  caoaSi  by  suggestion,  and  this  is  usually  attended  hy  an 
anaeelhesia  so  complete  that  the  aubject  really  loses  the  limb,  and 
must  find  it  by  searching  with  the  eyes  or  other  hand.  Aboulia  for 
a  single  act  may  be  caused  while  all  others  can  be  done.  He  is  un- 
able *.  g.  to  write  the  word  not,  while  he  can  write  all  three  letters 
in  other  combinations.  Eventhisissaid  tobe  attended  with  reduced 
muscular  power  in  the  hand  aa  tested  by  the  dynamometer.  The 
phenomena  of  the  transfer  of  motor  or  sensory  disturbances  from 
one  bilateral  half  of  the  body  to  the  other,  are  described,  and  the 
work  closes  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  forensic  and  thempentic 
aspects  of  hy_pnotism. 

The  book  is  a  very  useful  and  timely  one,  but  is  quite  difTusoly 
written.  We  should  far  rather  have  had  a  treatise  written  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Nancy  school  of  liypnotiam,  with  less  stress  laid 
on  the  agency  of  magnets  and  action  at  a  distance.  The  standpoint 
of  these  authors  is  but  half  scientific.  This,  we  think,  will  become 
plain  in  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  in  this  journal. 


I 

a 
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De  la  suggestion  mentale.    Dr.  J.  Ochorowicz.    Paris,  1887,  641  pp. 

This  work  is  bv  an  ex-professor  of  psychology  and  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Lemberg.  Its  chiei  purpose  is  stated  in  a  brief 
preface  by  Ch.  Richet  to  be  to  prove  that,  outside  of  all  phenomena 
appreciable  by  our  normal  perceptive  powers,  however  acute,  there 
exists  between  the  thought  of  two  persons  a  correlation  that  chance 
cannot  explain,  and  its  leading  motto  is  Arago's  sentence,  that 
whoever,  outside  the  sphere  of  mathematics,  pronounces  the  word 
impossible^  is  lacking  in  prudence,  for  the  limits  of  the  possible 
are  ever  widening.  The  first  part  (five  chapters)  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  author's  observations.  Suggestion  to  blindfold 
subjects  by  slight  noises  like  the  rustle  of  silk,  the  suggestive  noise 
of  Bar^ty's  cuffs  as  he  "projected  the  fluid"  to  one  of  nis  subjects, 
etc.,  by  which  hidden  gestures  are  imitated  and  persons  dis- 
tinguished, the  explanation  of  Charcot's  stages,  especially  catalepsy, 
as  "  ideo-organic  association "  formed  bv  hypnotic  education, 
the  criticism  of  tests  for  catalepsy  (which  consist  commonly  in 
lifting  the  arm  which  remains  elevated  in  that  state  and  otherwise 
falls,  as  existing  or  not  as  it  is  suggested  or  not  by  the  motion  of 
the  lifting  hand,  which  differs  if  the  arm  is  expected  to  fall,  from 
what  it  is  if  it  is  expected  to  remain),  his  insights  that  while  pressure 
on  the  vertex  causes  religious  ecstasy  in  Manchester,  lethargy  at 
Breslau,  and  somnambulism  at  Paris,  it  is  suggestion  in  each  of 
these  centres  of  research  that  is  the  real  cause,  and  that  every 
thought  having  spacial  reference  tends  to  provoke  unconscious 
but  suggestive  movements^  his  study  and  explanation  of  **Cumber- 
landism,"  or  muscle-reading,  by  tnis  principle  which  he  termed 
in  a  former  paner  ideo-plasticity,  and  oy  which  he  literally  found 
a  needle  a  lady  had  hidden  in  a  hay-mow,  his  recognition  of 
the  high  hypnotic-pedagogic  significance  of  even  a  very  few 
seances  in  creating  habitual  reactions,  and  that  thus  polarities  and 
aesthesiogenic  points  are  developed — all  these  and  many  other  criti- 
cisms of  the  author's  observations  on  his  own  subjects  and  those  of 
others  in  the  many  cities  he  had  visited  in  quest  of  light  in  this  dark 
field,  indicate  a  cautious  and  critical  mind,  favored,  as  he  remarks, 
by  his  early  bent  toward  positivism.  In  the  second  chapter, 
mental  sugjre'stion,  however,  had  grown  from  apparent  to  probable, 
and  in  the  third  it  becomes  **  genuine."  This  last  stage  of  convic- 
tion, we  are  told,  was  attained  a  year  before  publication,  although  he 
had  studied  and  experimented  since  1867.  Although  he  has 
passed  from  the  first  skeptic  stage  of  Gorgias  where  it  is  impossible 
to  know  the  truth,  it  is  only  to  realize  that,  being  known,  it  is 
wellnigh  impossible  to  state  it,  at  least  in  terms  consonant  with 
the  clumsy  theory  of  association,  and  still  less  in  the  pretentious 
philosophical  vol'apiik  of  Kant  and  Hegel.  The  romance  of  the 
*  elegant  and  intrepid  "  Hartmann  gives  us  a  better  principle  in  the 
unconscious  which  is  the  real  prestidigitateur,  although  so  poorlv 
defined.  True  mental  suggestion  Ochorowicz  at  last  found  witn 
**  Mme.  M.,  aet.  27,  strong,  well  made,  and  apparently  in  perfect 
health,"  but  with  all  sorts  of  extreme  hysterical  symptoms,  a  vicious 
heredity,  hysterogenic  and  delirogenic  points,  etc.  Putting  her 
in  the  *'  aideique,'*  and  then  in  the  somnambulic  state,  and  sitting 
out  of  her  field  of  vision,  he  willed  the  order,  **  lift  your  right  hand.'' 
At  the  end  of  the  third  minute  and  after  much  "agitation," 
although  he  is  sure  she  could  not  have  seen  him,  she  lifted  the  left 
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hand,  other  willed  orders  (rise,  come  to  me,  give  me  the  bracelet, 
the  hand,  etc.)  were  executed  with  different  degrees  of  fidelity. 
Hence  he  was  led  to  hb  theory  of  the  three  states,  ai'deique,  mono- 
ideique,  and  polyaideique,  active  and  passive,  and  that  the  tnie  instant 
of  mental  suggestion  is  when  the  aiaeique  state  passes  into  [jassive 
monoideism.  Being  now  essentially  convinced  of  true  mental  tele- 
pathy or  suggestion  independent  of  action  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  sense,  the  author  was  visited  by  Mr.  Myers,  of  the  Lon- 
don Society  for  Psychic  RcBearch,  and  himself  visited  Havre,  Paris 
and  other  places,  still  troubled  by  his  doubU  which  treanent  failures 
kept  alive,  but  on  the  whole  mo're  and  more  conviacea  that  senga- 
tiona  and  ideas  could  travel  through  space  as  well  as  be  transferred 
to  a  foetus.  Heredity,  in  fact,  may  be  conceived  as  unconscioos 
mental  suggestion.  Mental  may  even  succeed  where  verbal  sugges- 
tion fails. 

Part  second  is  devoted  to  facts  observed  by  others,  which  are  classi- 
fied as,  first,  transmission  b^  oi^nic  symjiBthy  from  the  surface  of 
the  body  ;  second,  symiJathism  and  contaeion,  oy  touching  in  partic- 
ular parU  or  moving  the  hands  over  the  oody  in  a  particular  way. 
In  this  latter  chapter  is  a  very  interesting  r^sum^  of  facts  from 
many  sources,  on  tne  different  odors  emanating  from  different  parts 
of  the  body,  and  from  the  body  as  a  whole  in  different  emotiotutl 
and  hygienic  plates.  The  laree  body  of  facts  now  collected  b^ 
Monin,  and  the  e^cperiments  of  Adamkiewicz  and  others,  make  it 

Rrobable  that  not  only  quite  localized  sweats,  but  other  osptaresio- 
igic  anomalies  are  more  general  than  has  been  thought.  Even  pro- 
fessions and  vocations,  as  well  as  some  diseases,  seem  to  have  often 
characteristic  smelts;  so  that  disease,  etc.,  "does  not  cease  at  the 
surface  of  the  body."  All  such  facts  favor  the  Buidists.  Yet  "phy- 
sical contagion  has  no  interest,"  but  only  nervous  contagion,  wnich 
may  be  psychic,  or  pbysico-magnetic,  A  molecular  equilibrium 
tends  to  be  establishea  between  all  bodies  which  approach  each  other. 
Motor  states  as  well  as  pains  may  be  transmitted,  prejudice  ia  not 
invented,  but  stimulated  telepathically,  as  the  author  thinks  the 
English  society  have  shown.  The  same  ia  the  case  with  ideas  and 
will.  Not  "me"  but  the  unconscious  of  perhaps  a  "second  order" 
b  the  seat  of  the  mysterious  inoculation.  Fart  three  ia  devoted  In 
theories,  conclusions,  and  applications.  Brain  or  sense  exaltation 
attends  true  action  at  a  distance.  Finallv,  mental  sucgeBtion  mnet  be 
regenerated  by  positive  science,  and  wul  then  mark  a  "  new  e{>och 
of  renaissance,  by  "translating  iu  clearer  accents  the  mysterious 
echo  of  current  verities." 

This  tai^e  volume  is  a  valuable  thesaurna  of  facts  and  opinions, 
superficially  grouped,  animated  in  the  first  part  by  a  personal  and 
almost  confessional  element,  but  contains  not  a  few  repetitions,  is 
vague  in  just  those  points  where  clearness  is  essential  to  its  theories, 
and  is  written  with  little  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  unconscioua 
BO  often  appealed  to.  In  the  author's  wrestlings  with  succeMive 
theoretic  interpretations  which  have  been  so  long  and  so  serious, 
and  in  the  conndences  to  which  he  invites  us,  we  beliold  a  mind  with 
a  passion  for  candor  so  uncontrollable,  and  with  a  habit  of  hovering 
on  the  sharp  edge  of  indecision  so  inveterate,  that  one  is  incessantly 
drawn  away  from  the  subject  to  interest  in  the  author.  We  are  sure 
his  chief  mistake  is  in  believing  that  his  so  recently  adopted  con- 
clusion of  a  purely  mental  suggestion  is  really  the  final  outcome  of 
his  own  studies  in  bis  own  mind. 


I 
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Le  magneiume  animal  etudie  $ous  U  nam  de  force  neurique  rayonnanie 
et  cireulante.    Dr.  A.  Bakety.    Paris,  1887,  662  pp. 

This  is  not  only  the  largest  but  perhaps  the  most  systematic,  so  far 
as  tabulations,  full  definitions  of  terms  in  a  glossary,  an  index  of 
over  thirty  pages,  etc..  can  go,  of  all  the  French  treatises  thus  far 
produced  in  this  field.  It  contains  eighty-two  illustrations.  Dr. 
Bar6ty  squarely  assumes  in  the  preface  that  he  has  to  do  not  with 
hypnotism,  Braidism,  or  suggestion,  but  with  a  force  within  the 
human  body  that  can  pass  its  limits  and  influence  other  bodies, 
and  can  be  stored  up  in  fluid  and  solid  substances.  This  force  is 
seated  or  developed  in  the  nervous  system,  is  called  neuricitv  or 
neural  force,  and  may  be  static  or  dynamic.  If  the  latter,  it  circulates 
along  the  nerve  fibres  and  also  diffuses  or  irradiates  outward.  Irra- 
diation of  this  force  may  be  ocular,  digital,  or  pneumic.  Of  its  many 
properties,  those  which*  act  on  living  suostances  are  called  physio- 
logical. This  force  is  propagated  rapidly,  along  straight  lines,  mav 
be  reflected  like  light,  ana  even  refracted  in  a  neural  spectrum.  It 
passes  through  many  bodies  and  through  some  colors,  the  latter  being 
thus  distinguished  as  dianeuric  and  aneuric.  Yellow  paper,  and  com- 
plementary yellow,  6.  g.f  completely  intercept  ocular  and  aigital  but 
not  pneumic  neuricitv,  but  loses  its  aneuric  properties  if  wet  with  a 
solution  of  quinine.  Water  is  completely  aneuric,  but  can  be  charged 
with  neuric  force.  The  different  methoas  of  ncurization  by  contact, 
at  a  distance,  by  reflection,  etc.,  are  described.  Fixed  digital  radia- 
tion can  cause  anaesthesia,  hyperaesthesia,  contraction,  sleep  general 
or  of  individual  senses.  Mobile  digital  radiations  or  passes,  if  in 
the  direction  of  nerves,  cause  anaesthesia  and  contractions  ;  if  in  the 
opposite  direction,  hyperaesthesia  and  muscular  relaxation.  Thus 
tne  direction  in  which  the  nerves  pass  or  are  distributed  to  the  skin 
is  basal  for  the  determination  of  zones.  Anaesthesic  passes,  e.  g., 
each  side  the  nose  must  be  downward,  on  the  forehead  upward,  on 
the  cheeks  they  must  follow  the  facial  nerve  forward,  must  ray  out 
in  all  ilirections  from  the  superficial  cervical  plexus.  If  passes  are 
from  the  forehead  directly  over  the  top  of  the  head  down  to  the  neck, 
anaesthesia  is  caused  in  the  front  and  hvperaesthesia  in  the  back  of 
the  scalp,  where  nerves  are  distributed  upward.  The  face  is  thus 
divided  oy  a  number  of  zones,  lines  delineating  the  "part*'  in  the 
direction  of  nerves.  On  the  inside  of  the  arms,  upward  passes  cause 
anaesthesia ;  on  the  outside,  hyperaesthesia.  Light  passes  down  the 
back  and  up  the  face  of  the  fingers  cause  flexion  and  insensibility  ; 
in  the  opposite  direction,  hyperaesthesia  and  extension,  and  so  on 
for  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  eye  being  often  quite  as  effective,  and 
all  this  part  of  the  subject  being  copiously  illustrated.  Blowing  is 
more  irradiated  across  boundary  or  zone  lines,  is  more  subject  to 
transfer,  and  can  exalt  the  sensibility  of  eyes  and  ears.  In  contact 
between  the  magnetizer  and  his  subject,  the  latter  is  made  anaes- 
thesic if  the  nerves  of  the  parts  in  contact  are  distributed  in  the 
same  direction ;  hyperaesthesic  if  in  op]K)site  directions.  Liquids 
and  solids  may  be  neurized  by  blowing,  by  touch,  and  sometimes  by 
the  eyes,  and  thus  become  condensors  or  accumulaters,  or  magazines 
of  one  or  more  of  these  three  species  of  force.  Opposite  parts  of  these 
substances,  however  small,  may  be  neural ized  in  opposite  senses.  A 
square  bit  of  paper  breathed  upon  causes  joy  if  applied  anteriorly  to 
the  body  of  a  j]:oo(l  subject,  and  sadness  if  applied  posteriorly.  With 
subjects  previously  rendered  anaesthesic,  dorsal  rays  of  force  passed 
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through  El  priflm  cauee  sadness  if  tbe<r  impinge  on  the  doreal  aide  of  the 
eubjei^t'a  hand,  and  bappinesa  if  on  the  palmar  side,  and  conversely 
of  palmar  rays,  with  a  reeion  of  indifferent  rays  between.  The  force 
wos  later  found  to  be  conducted  along  the  hair  of  the  subject ;  tbroagh 
the  body  of  a  third  person,  unilateral  phenomena  were  developed, 
new  points  of  contact  for  exciting  partial  waking  in  sleep,  or  other 
specific  reactions  were  discovered. 

We  have  no  further  space  to  detail  tlie  maze  of  discoveries  of  laws 
and  deductions,  all  derived  from  the  studv  of  one  hysterical  sirl  of 
eighteen.  The  last  part  of  the  book  describes  very  briefly,  and  with 
little  attempt  to  confirm  the  above  results,  eleven  other  cases  of 
patients  who  showed  some  of  the  more  common  phenomena  of 
bypnotism.  Quite  apart  from  all  question  of  the  valiiTity  of  all  these 
theories,  they  have  a  BU^estiveneas  of  their  own  as  a  joint  product 
of  pseudo-BcientiSc  methods  gradually  evolving  a  set  of  svstematiied 
symptom-reactions  in  an  interesting  hysterical  subject,  "half  whim- 
sical originations,  half  subtle  divination  of  theories  of  the  experi- 
menter almost  before  thoy  are  known  to  himself. 

DieoumiTtf  de  la  polariti  h-amains.    Dr.  Ch,*zahaim.    Paris,  1880,  20  pp. 

The  positive  pole  of  a  magnet,  when  applied  to  tlie  external  side 
of  the  nand  or  arm,  foot  or  leg,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  tntuk 
and  head,  causes  contracture,  as  also  docfi  the  negative  pole  if 
applied  to  the  inner  side  of  the  limbs  and  the  right  side  of  the  bod^. 
R^lution  of  contractures  ia  produced  bv  converse  aj>pli cations,  vus. 
the  positive  pole  to  the  inside  of  the  fimba  and  ngnt  side  of  the 
trunk.  This  is  all  dulyehownby  diagrams.  The + and '-electrodes 
from  a  constant  current  produce  the  same  effects.  These  effects 
are  all  transposed  in  left-handed  subjects.  The  so-called  laws  for  the 
separate  fingers  and  their  parts  are  too  complex  for  statement  here. 
If  one  person  touches  a  part  of  like  polarit^  of  another  person,  such 
"isonomic"  contact  causes  contracture,  while  "  beteronomic "  con- 
tact is  decontractive.  Isonomic  contact  is  also  anaesthesic  and  re- 
duces muscular  energy;  heteronomic  is  byporaestheaic  and  increases 
it,  and  polarizing  action  is  in  general  hypnogenic.  Extending  the 
hand  heteronomally  attracts  a  subject  "  as  by  an  irresistible  force," 
while  isonomic  positions  repel.  The  law  of  transfer  is  derived  from 
that  of  polarity,  which  is  common  to  animals  and  plants,  all  being 
bipolar,  while  minerals  are  unipolar. 

For  those  impressed  by  such  conclusions  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  this  author  reconciles  his  conclusions  with  the  very 
diverse  but  no  less  remarkable  laws  of  Bursty. 

La  tuffgation  mentale,  et  Vaction  cl  dutana  det  mihttanet*  loriqvM  tt 
midieamenietises,    Docteurs  H.  Bourrit  et  P.  Buhot,  professeura  i 
rficole  de  M^decine  de  Eochefort.    Paris,  1887,  308  pp. 
The  studies  here  reported  be«an  in  1885,  with  a  younj;  man  who 
was  subject  to  violent  attacks  of  hysteria.    The  other  principal  sub- 
ject was  a  voung  woman.     It  was  found  that  non-volatile  subatancee 
placed  in  ttte  hand  or  behind  the  neck  of  these  subjects  produce<l 
characteristic  effects,  markedly  distinct,  rapid  and  intense.    In  some 
later  cases  the  following  suggestions  of  Richet  were  observed:  1. 
The  operator  did  not  know  what  the  substance  was  which  he  held 
either  in  a  tightly  sealed  bottle  or  wrapped  in  paper,  either  in  con- 
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tact  with  or  near  the  subject.  2.  He  diagnosed  from  the  symptomB 
whether  it  was  tetanizing  or  emetic,  morphine  or  water,  which  latter 
had  no  effect,  and  the  problem  was  wnether  pure  chance  which 
would  make  one  in  four  of  these  reactions  nsht  was  improved 
upon.  The  results  are  said  to  have  been  obtained  when  the  substances 
were  applied  while  the  attention  of  the  patient  was  diverted  and 
without  the  possibility  of  his  knowledge.  Other  phvsicians,  Du- 
montpellier,  Thomas  and  Pascal  in  Toulon,  Ddcle,  Chazasain  and 
Ihifour,  and  an  officer  Rochas,  have  announce  analogous  results  of 
their  own  observations,  which  are,  however,  less  extended  than  those 
of  Bourru  and  Burot.  The  substances  experimented  with,  besides 
the  metals  used  in  the  metallo-therai>eutic  tests  at  first  made,  may  be 
thus  grouped  :  1.  Narcotics  (opium,  morphine,  chloral,  hashisch, 
atropin,  narcein.  codein,  thebain,  narcotin) ;  2.  Emetics  (apomor- 
phin,  ipecacuanha,  tartarus  stibiatus);  3.  Furgatives;  4.  Alcohols; 
o.  Antispasmodics  (especially  valerian  and  camphor);  6.  Anaesthet^ 
ics ;  7.  Excitants  (phosphorus,  nux  vomica,  cantharidQS,  jaborandi 
and  pilocarpin).  Even  within  these  seven  classes  the  different  sub- 
stances often  produced  well  differentiated  symptoms,  which  are  illus- 
trated by  ten  photographs.  A  grave  difficulty  of  interpreting  prin- 
cipal from  accessory  symptoms  is  admitted,  or,  as  we  should  prefer  to 
infer  from  the  data,  the  special  from  the  eeneral  symptoms.  The 
alcoholic  symptoms  seem  to  be  most  marked  and  most  (Hfferentiated 
according  to  the  form  in  which  alcohol  was  used.  Besides  these 
effects,  gold  and  mercury,  the  latter  when  hermetically  sealed  in  a 
tube,  produced  striking  effects,  but  with  most  substances  sealing  the 
glass  aestroys  the  effect.  The  time  of  application  needful  for  gen- 
erating the  symptoms ;  the  after  action  after  the  stimulus  is  removed, 
which  may  cease  at  once  or  may  last  several  days;  the  ratio  in 
which  increasing  the  strength  of  the  substance  or  uncovering  it  in- 
creases, as  it  confessedly  does,  the  effects ;  the  phenomena  of  physio- 
logical antagonism — all  these  points  are  left  very  undetermined. 
These  facts  may  be  called  experimental  determinations,  and  the 
substances  act  in  some  way  by  disrupting  for  a  time  the  equilibrium 
of  the  nervous  system. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  explanation  of  the  facts. 
Suggestion,  wnether  by  way  of  expectant  attention,  mental,  or  auto- 
suggestion, is  rejected.  If  there  be  suggestion  it  must  be  without 
words  or  gestures,  and  even  without  thought;  and  as  the  former 
consists  in  the  transmission  of  i)Hychic  states  inappreciable  to  the 
normal  perspicacity  or  senses,  the  transfer  cannot  pass  through  the 
medium  of  intelligence. 

Metaloscopic  phenomena  are  most  analogous  to  those  here  de- 
scribed. In  fact  it  is  concluded  that  the  action  of  metals,  woods, 
magnets  and  currents  of  electricity,  and  that  of  medicaments  at  a 
distance,  are  phenomena  of  one  and  the  same  order.  A  cut  illus- 
trates the  alleged  magnetic  attraction  of  the  fingers  extended  towards 
the  side  of  his  head  upon  the  body  of  the  patient.  Even  Bar6ty*8 
theory  of  irradiating  neural  force  is  approvingly  state<l.  Magnetic 
force  is  the  term  best  adapted  to  explain  the  facts.  These  discov- 
eries can  be  applied  in  making  a  physiological  analysis  of  medicines 
and  pt^rsons,  in  testing^  without  danger,  the  impressibility  of  indi- 
viduals for  substances,  in  codifying  the  hitherto  empirical  action  of 
curative  agents  externally  applieci,  and  in  opening  up  a  new  thera- 
peutic method. 

This  work  in  the  best  presentation  of  its  class  of  phenomena,  and 
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is  exceedingly  well  arranged  and  clearly  written.  The  most  striking 
of  its  many  defects  is,  however,  the  failure  to  adequately  appre- 
ciate the  auDtletv  of  the  sense  of  smell,  which  in  mani^  exfierimenta, 
some  of  which  have  been  described  in  this  journal,  is  shown  to  be 
sometimes,  even  in  the  normal  subject,  almost  incredible. 

Lat  tmotian*  eha  U*  aujeU  en  Odl  d'hypnotirme,  H.  LfYs.  Paris,  1S88, 
106  pp. 
This  well  known,  somewhat  speculative  but  reputable  neurolo- 
gist has  also  fallen  to  experimenting  with  a  hystero-epileptic  woman, 
lO  years  of  age,  named  Esther,  of  whom  he  publisnes  24  instanta- 
neous photographs  illustrating  her  emotional  reactions  to  87  different 
substances — mostly  drugs — at  ilifferent  distances.  This  subject  had 
been  a  dancer  and  singer,  was  of  an  eminently  theatrical  temper, 
and  was  possessed  of  a  richly  furnished  imagination,"  her  ex- 
quisite sensory  apparatus  "  was  set  in  action  by  infinitesimal  vibra- 
tions. The  effects  produced  by  the  different  drugs  were  emotional. 
Each  substance  disturbed  the  equilibrium  of  the  entire  neryous  btb- 
I«m,  BO  that  each  emotional  fibre  when  set  in  vibration  by  the  differ- 
ent drugs  produced  expressions  and  attitudes  of  fear,  dii^st.  Jollity, 
tenderness  and  passion.  Even  trophic  effects  were  obtained,  but  not 
specifically  studied.  The  emotional  effects  vary  much  with  the 
distance  of  the  substance,  also  with  the  motion  of  the  flask  contain- 
ing the  substance  over  or  even  near  the  skin,  and  still  more  as  it  is 
applied  to  the  right  or  left  side.  ^V'hen  we  reHect,  however,  on  the 
fact  that  the  range  and  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  but  little 
known,  but  that  from  what  little  is  known  it  seems  incredibly  fine, 
that  some  drugs  are  known  to  owe  their  chief  medical  effect  to  smell, 
that  in  an  hysterical  organism  everything  is  possible ;  that  the 
expression  of  many  of  these  phot^wraphs  does  not  correspond  to  the 
known  effects  of  the  drugs — it  is  plain  that  the  ex^riments  of  Luys 
were  as  inadequate  in  caution  and  number  as  his  conclusions  are 
hastj'.  Swelling  of  glands,  turgescence  of  the  face,  eiophthalmia. 
resiuratory  and  cardiac  modification,  nausea,  etc.,  are  also  produced 
and  interpreted  as  accessor]^  emotional  effects.  If  the  tube  in  which 
the  substances  were  placed  is  empty,  the  reactiona  of  the  subject  are 
interpreted  now  as  after  effects  of  a  previous  sulistance,  now  as  reac- 
tiona per  contra,  now  as  a  chemical  effect  due  to  the  substance  of  the 

_i ...-1.  — ^  ^  caused  by  air  currents  or  coolness  in  approxim- 

a.  etc.    Surely  by  such  lesla  on  such  a  subject  an 

r '  prove  anythinc,  fantastic  or  hysterical  caprice 

though  it  l>e.  Thereisaludicrouselenient  brought  out  in  these  pnoto- 
graphs  that  is  irresistible.  The  author  approximates  a  tube  con- 
wining  essence  of  thyme  to  Esther's  neck  on  the  right  and  her  face 
expresses  terror.  'Wnen  the  same  substance  is  brought  around  to 
the  left  of  the  neck  she  looks  happy  and  contented.  If  applied  to 
her  finger  it  itches  and  Esther  is  depicted  in  the  act  of  searching  for 
an  imaginarv  louse.  Ipecac  shows  Esther  about  to  vomit.  Cccnac 
thus  applieil  is  said  to  have  caused  the  attitude  photojfraphed  as 
Esther  drunk.  Water  causes  a  scoivl  called  hydrophobia.  Under 
the  action  of  valerian  she  is  depicted  as  scratching  gravel  with  her 
hands,  while  in  no  less  than  six  of  these  photographs,  interpreted  aa 
illustrating  six  different  emotions,  Esther's  chief  ei[>ression  is 
exophthalmic. 


IS  itself,  no' 
ating  the  gins 
experimenter  i 
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Der  moderm  ffypnoiismus,  ein  kriUwhes  Enay,  Prof.  Seeliomx^lleb. 
Deutsche  Med.  Wochenschr.,  Jan.  5  and  12, 1888. 

These  articles  constitute  the  beginning  of  a  series  as  vet  incom- 
plete. The  first  is  chiefly  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  work  of 
Bourru  and  Burot  (reported  above).  The  second  shows  that  the 
experiments  with  drugs  at  a  distance  (which  were  sometimes  applied 
witliout  wrapper,  sometimes  in  paper,  in  open,  now  in  closed,  now 
in  corked  tubes  stopped  with  various  waxes,  gums,  etc.,  and  now  her- 
metically sealed),  were  more  quickly  and  intensely  successful  the  less 
the  substance  tested  was  closed.  The  greater  the  dose,  the  greater 
the  effect.  At  first  no  difference  was  made  between  odorous  and  non- 
odorous  substances.  With  some  subjects  it  is,  with  others  it  is  not, 
important  to  which  part  of  the  bodv  the  application  is  made.  There 
seems  to  be  no  education,  and  the  nrst  experiments  are  usually  b^t. 
The  precautions  are  shown  to  be  often  ridiculously  inadeouate.  Ether 
is  said  to  cause  fascination,  for  a  very  intelligent  laay  who  had 
experienced  it  assured  the  Kochefort  sages  that  this  was  the  case, 
etc.  The  conclusion  here  reached  respecting  nearly  all  the  experi- 
ments on  the  action  of  drugs  at  a  distance  is  that  they  have  oeen 
made  ''with  an  ignorance,  a  prejudice,  and  a  lack  of  common  sense 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  modern  medicine.'*  If  an  experi- 
ment does  not  succeed,  it  is  a  new  and  unexpected  effect,  revealing, 
perhaps,  a  hitherto  unknown  property  of  the  drug,  or  some  other  new 
explanation  is  at  once  proffered. 

De  la  suggestion f  et  de  ses applications  ii  la  thtrapeutique.  H.  Bernheih, 
professeur  a  la  Faculte  de  Medecine  de  Nancy.  Deuzieme  edition. 
Paris,  1888,  596  pp. 

This  we  regard  as  on  the  whole  the  most  scientific  of  the  many  works 
that  have  appeared  in  France  within  the  present  decide  upon  this 
subject,  ana  we  deem  it  a  matter  of  serious  regret  that  writers  repre- 
senting this  method  and  standpoint  were  not  chosen  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  International  Scientific  Series  to  present  the  subject  to 
English  and  American  writers,  in  preference  to  such  thoroughgoing 
partisans  of  the  school  of  Charcot,  which^  after  its  great  service  in  giv- 
ing a  memorable  impulse  to  studies  in  this  field  bv  introducing  a  new 
ideal  of  scientific  method,  has  been  latterly  so  reluctant  to  accept  the 
far  better  methods  and  results  of  Nancjr,  that  discredit,  not  only  for 
the  Paris  school  but  for  this  field,  is  imminent.  The  study  of  hypnotic 
phenomena  at  Nancy,  which,  began  on  the  present  lines  oy  Liebeault. 
a  student  hardly  less  diligent  and  sagacious  than  Braid  himself,  ana 
who  had  the  advantagie  of  coming  after  that  investigator,  has  led  to 
very  different  conclusions  respecting  hypnotism  from  those  reached 
at  Paris  or  Toulon.  The  school  of  Nancy  believes  that  the  so-called 
physical  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  including  those  of  Charcot's 
three  states,  are  purely  psycnic,  that  hypnotic  sleep  is  the  same  as 
natural  sleep,  and  that  in  the  latter  the  same  phenomena  can  be 
obtained  as  in  hypnosis  artificially  induced  in  the  same  subjects, 
even  catalepsy,  hallucinations,  transfer,  contracture,  and  automatic 
movements,  ete.,  all  appearing  on  suggestion  ;  that  hallucinations  are 
only  suggested  dreams,  and  oreamH  are  only  spontaneous  hallucina- 
tions ;  that  without  suggestion  hypnotic  subjects  remain  torpid  and 
inert,  and  really  in  natural  slumoer ;  that  nvpnotism  is  therefore 
not  pathologic  and  has  no  necessary  amnily  witia  hysteria ;  that  hys- 
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tericiil  plienomena  are  often  develofied  either  Bpontaneoualy  Trom  the 
too  com  ID  on  association  with  magnetism  and  hystericEtl  inantf  estations 
in  the  Hubject'B  mind,  or  else  BuggeBted  morebrlessunconscionslyby 
thie  association  in  the  mind  of  the  operator ;  that  no  one  can  l» 
hypnotized  unleBS  he  has  the  idea  he  is  to  be.  so  that  the  eteep  itself  is 
an  effect  of  snggestion,  and,  like  all  ila  phenomena  whatever,  is  dne 
not  to  magnetic  or  any  fluidicinlluence,  or  to  any  physical  etimulue or 
manipulation,  but  solely  tejwychio  impreasions.  Experiments  where 
the  conditions  have  riaidly  excluded  suggestion  have  not  suueeeded 
at  Nancy.  Bernheim  Dae  tried  "  with  hundreds  of  subjects"  to  pro- 
duce transference  of  thought  without  suf^eation,  such  as  Gibert  of 
Havre,  Mr.  Myers  of  London,  Perronnet,  OcborowicK,  Janet  and 
others  in  France,  think  they  have  obtained,  but  in  vain.  These  phe- 
nomena and  the  action  of  drugs  at  a  distAnce,  if  they  be  real,  are 
facts  of  an  entirely  different  orderfrom  those  obtainable  here.  Bem- 
beim  believes  that  suggestibility  exists  in  the  normal  wakine  state, 
but  that  it  is  neutralize  or  repressod  by  reason,  attention  and  judg- 
ment. In  sleep  these  faculties  are  enfeebled,  impressions  are  accepted 
without  control  and  transformed  into  movements  und  images.  This 
psychic  modality  or  new  consciousness  makes  the  brain  more  docile 
and  plastic  to  suggestion,  and  more  apt  to  react  on  the  functions  and 
organs  either  by  inhibition  or  ilynamogenesis.  It  is  this  altitude, 
exalted  by  suggestion,  that  is  effectivelyutiUzedforthcrapeuticends. 
The  supposedaction  of  drugs  at  a  distance  is  thus  explained.  The 
subject  concentrates  all  his  disposable  nervous  energy  upon  organs 
OD  which  attention  is  focused  to  divine,  with  extremely  hyt>er- 
aesthesic  sense,  what  the  experimenters  wish  to  obtain.  Knowing 
that  the^  are  te  get  the  effects  of  a  substance  in  a  sealed  bottle,  they 
begin  with  vague  symptoms,  like  malaise,  anxiety,  agitation,  nausea, 
which  are  effects  common  to  most  poisons — alcohol,  opium,  emetic, 
valerian,  etc. 

If  among  those  present  knowing  the  substance  some  one  is  struck 
by  the  first  manifestations  und  transiatestbeirBentifflenls  into  words, 
the  cue  is  instantly  seized.  If  there  are  no  words,  then  the  physi- 
ognomy, gestures,  the  least  index  of  approval  or  disappruvol,  are 
eagerly  sonifbt  and  divined  with  amazingacuteness;  and  ifall  these  are 
absent,  and  even  no  one,  not  even  the  experimenter,  knows,  and  all 
subtle  odors  ore  effectually  eliminated,  the  experiment  fails.  Upon 
this  conception  of  the  nature  of  these  phenomena,  it  is  said  thera- 
peudcB  is  t>est  able  to  utilize  what  is  claimed  as  one  of  the  most 
important  conquests  of  contemporary  medical  science. 

Bernheim  tells  B  new  subject  that  he  or  she  is  to  be  put  to  simple 
normal  sleep.  It  is  well  if  the  subject  bos. first  seen  others  hypno- 
tised to  see  now  simple  and  perhaps  helpful  it  may  be.  He  uses  the 
command  "sleep"  afterdescribingtothem  optical  symptomsof  sleep 
which  he  assures  them  they  feel ;  but  if  they  do  not  sleep,  they  are 
afisured  that  sleep  is  not  needful  for  hypnotic  effects.  Some  subjects 
fixate  first  and  then  the  eyes  close,  or  are  closed  by  the  operator, 
and  thus  the  image  or  suggestion  of  sleep  is  insinuated  into  the 
brain.  Passes,  fixation,  etc.,  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  scrre 
only  to  concentrate  the  attention.  The  operator  continues  to  soy  in 
ever  lower  tones,  "You  feel  heaviness  in  the  eyes  and  torpor  in 
the  limbs,  the  nervous  system  grows  calm,  sleep  is  coming.  '  etc. 
With  others  amore  brusque,  authoritative  metliod  must  be  employed ; 
■with  others  the  idea  of  oeing  chloroformed  was  effective,  or  a  few 
sniffs  of  chloroform,  alone  quite  ineffective,  cause  sleep  with  the  aid 
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of  suggestion.  It  is  uot  neuropathic  or  hysteric  persons  who  make  the 
best  subjects  or  who  are  less  apt  to  react  by  contra-su^estion,  but 
those  accustomed  to  obey  passively.  In  place  of  the  six  theoretic 
stages  of  hypnotism  by  Liebeault,  beginning  with  heaviness  of  the 
eyelids,  ana  ending  with  perfect  somnambulic  response  to  the  ope- 
rator's will,  Bernheim  makes  nine  stages,  divisible  into  two  groups. 
In  the  first  stage  all  signs  of  sleep  are  uncertain,  but  there  is  a  nerv- 
ous calm  in  which  sensations  of  heat  can  be  provoked  by  suggestion 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  certain  pains  can  be  destroyed  and 
therapeutic  effects  secured.  Hypnotism  is  defined  as  **  the  provoca- 
tion of  a  particular  psychic  state  in  which  suggestibility  is  augmented." 
This  state  need  not  necessarily  be  sleep,  for  catalepsy,  anaesthesia, 
paralysis,  and  hallucination  can  be  provoked  without  sleep.  The 
highest  degree  of  hypnotism  is  marked  by  amnesia  on  awakening,  and 
by  the  possibility  of  hallucinations  both  hypnotic  and  posthypnotic. 
The  term  negative  hallucination^  applied  to  cases  e.  g,  where  objects 
within  the  field  of  view  become  invisible  by  suggestion,  signifies  that 
objects  perceived  are  neutralized  by  the  ima&rination,  and  not  as  the 
Paris  scnool  conceives,  that  perception  is  inhibited.  Hypnotic  achro- 
motopsia  and  amaurosis  are  purely  psychic.  The  moaifications  of 
circulation  and  respiration  which  characterize  hypnotism  are  said  to 
be  due  to  emotions.  The  phenomena  of  instantaneous  hemorrhage 
on  any  part  of  the  body  obtained  by  Dr.  Mabille,  and  by  Bourru  and 
Burot,  which  resemble  the  self-suggested  stigmata  of  Louise  Lateau, 
which  succeed  only  with  the  most  rare  subjects,  and  which  Bernheim 
cannot  produce,  must  be  grouped  with  blushing,  secretions,  flushes, 
etc.,  unaer  influences  as  truly  psychic  as  the  effects  ascribed  to  mag- 
nets. Transfer  and  many  other  phenomena  can  be  produced  in  the 
waking  state  by  suggestion,  and  illustrate  the  same  order  of  facts  as 
Braid  described  in  1846  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  The  Power  of  the  Mind 
Cher  the  Body.  Suggestion  without  hypnotism  may  also  account  for 
the  insensibility  to  torture,  caused  by  ecstasy  in  the  case  of  martyrs  and 
victims  of  the  Inquisition.  The  !Nancy  school  has  not  been  able  to 
verify  either  the  somatic  or  psychic  symptoms  of  the  three  stages  of 
Charcot,  but  manifests  the  signs  of  somnambulism,  catalepsy,  or  leth- 
argy at  suggestion  without  rubbing  the  vertex,  opening  the  eyes,  beat- 
ing a  gong,  touching  or  blowing  on  the  skin,  etc.  In  fact  these  processes 
have  no  effect  of  themselves.  This  is  the  conclusion  also  of  all  the 
exi)erimenter8  of  Nancy,  and  even  of  Liebeault,  who  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  has  hypnotized  more  than  6000  persons.  The 
Salpetriere  subjects,  besicies  being  all  hysterical,  have  been  a  long 
time  in  the  hospital,  and  have  come  to  reflect  a  false  theory,  the 
joint  product  of  doctors  and  patients.  Thus  the  manipulations  of  a 
special  culture  which  unintentionally  suggest  reactions  conforma- 
ble to  the  theory,  imitative  of  typical  reflexes  in  other  patients,  have 
developed  in  this  environment  a  species  of  hypnotism  that  is  unnat- 
ural. Again,  severe  hysteria  (the  Paris  theories  rest  on  not  more 
than  twelve  cases)  is  very  rare  compared  with  the  very  many  common 
canes  on  which  the  Nancy  conception  of  hysteria  is  based.  Nothinj^, 
says  Bernheim,  is  more  curious  than  the  errors  of  Binnet  and  Fer<5  m 
supposing  that  they  could  rely  on  alleged  symptoms  of  lethargy  and 
catalepsy  to  eliminate  the  suggestion  (the  true  Key  here  also)  in  their 
experiments  of  transfer  with  the  magnet.  These  subjects  are  prob- 
ably not,  as  they  think,  oblivious  of  external  influences.  In  letnargy 
e.  g.  the  subject  is  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  cannot  or  miSt 
not  react  to  any  stimulus  or  suggestion,  and  this  state  can  be  excited 
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artificially,  as  it  were,  in  nil  pntientH  in  the  somnantbulistic  slAte. 
In  all  the  very  many  oiaes  tried,  BernLcim  could  never  prodiice 
transfer  of  sensation,  contracturegj  pains,  etc.,  from  one  half  of  the 
bodj;  to  the  other  with  magnets  without  suggeslion,  but  always  did 
it  with  BUKg^tion  without  m^net^.  The  same  is  true  of  mixtures 
and  complementary  effects  of  iiiia«inary  colors,  and  the  doubling  of 
anreal  ohjecte  hy  looking  througn  a  jjrism.  The  color  effects  are 
many  ana  there  is  no  doubling  with  subjects  ignorant  of  the««  effects, 
bm  let  them  once  see  they  are  looking  through  a  prism,  or  what  are 
the  effects  of  so  doing,  and  what  color  or  mixture  effects  occur  with 
realimages.thencefortb  they  exhibit  all  that  Binnetand  Ft^re  found. 
Tests  with  rotating  prisms  snow  that  the  Active  ima^  does  not  con- 
form to  the  conditions  of  real  images.  Finally  he  recommends  these 
young  experimenters  to  repeat  their  experiments  on  new  euhjects 
with  new  precautions,  and  predicts  they  will  reach  very  different 
concluaions.    The  tests  of  Beroheim  are  certainly  for  more  varied  and 

The  chapter  on  history  and  literature  is  concise  and  full  and  is 
brought  down  to  date,  and  ia  perhaps  the  best  yet  written  initsspoce. 
The  most  important  chapter  is  probably  that  on  interpretation. 
Instead  of  being  so  unique  and  anti-phy  Biological  as  this  state  at  ftrot 
seems  (C,  Bernard  said  if  these  facts  were  true  they  seemeil  to  necessi- 
tate starting  over  again  in  physiolc^y),  it  is  largely  explicable  from  the 
welt  known  facts  of  reflex  action,  automatism,  and  instinct  modified 
by  the  psychic  organ.  A  man  absorbed  in  thought  is  functionally 
decapitated,  and  like  a  frogdeprived  of  its  hemispheres,  has  the  reflex 
and  mechanical  functions  exalted.  Changes  of  physiogoomy,  ges- 
tures, inflections,  and  all  indicationa  of  emotional  play,  and  perhape 
walkmg,  etc.,  all  of  which  may  accompany  speech,  are  botu  more 
complex  and  much  more  regulated  by  laws  than  the  conscions  pro- 
cesses involved  in  discourse.  When  preoccupied  we  avoid  obstacles, 
react  to  nolees,  odors,  temperattire,  react  to  many  incidental  etimult 
by  acts  which,  though  originally  free,  are  so  no  longer.  Intense 
impressions  transform  themselves  into  automatic  acts ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  attention  need  not  be  lon^  absent  tor  hypnogofiic  illu- 
sions to  arise.  The  faith  of  the  theologianSj  or  erediHtf,  ia  abandon- 
ment to  authoritative  suggestion.  It  is  indispensable  for  education, 
1 — : _.,    — J  — ghaveafirettendency  toDelieveeverystatement, 


business,  etc.,  and  n 


md,  induced  or 
_  leys  all  orders. 

The  degrees  of  authority  of  the  person  who  suggests,  of  sleepiness  or 
concentration  in  theaubject,  and  of  native  susceptibility,  areot  course 
many.  Even  the  normal  state  presents  "psychic  decapitation"  in 
a  rudimentary  degree.  Ideas  are  projected  or  transformed  assensA' 
tions. 

Bernheim  would  explain  suggestion  to  ho  carried  out  in  waking 
stateslater,  by  assuming  that  impressionB  produced  by  artificial  sleep, 
or  provoked,  are  always  conscious  at  the  moment  wtien  thev  are  pro- 
duced. This  consciousness^  although  lost  on  waking,  can  always  be 
evoked  by  simple  affirmation.  These  latent  souvenirs  mav  revive 
spontaneously  in  certain  states  of  psychic  concentration.  laeas  sug- 
gested in  Bleep  to  be  acted  out  later  do  not  remain  latent  or  uncon- 
scious till  the  moment  appointed  for  action,  as  Beaunis  and  others  have 
said,  but  may  recur  rejieatedly  in  the  interval.  The  last  part  of  this 
book  is  devoted  to  the  detailed  description  of  105  cases  upon  which 
the  therapeutic  effects  of  hypnotism  have  been  tried  at  Nancy,  nearly 
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all  with  success.  These  cases  cover  a  g^eat  variety  of  complaints, 
mostly  with  nervous  complications.  Finally,  all  physicians  are 
strongly  advised  to  hypnotize  no  patient  without  his  or  ner  consent, 
to  never  do  so  save  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  and  to  suggest 
nothing  not  essential  to  therapeutic  ends.  Tnese  rules  should  be 
observed  as  safeguards  of  the  pnysician's  conscience  and  his  profes- 
sional honor. 

H.  Bkaunis,  professeur  de  physiologie  a  la  Faculte  de  M^ecine 
de  Nancy.    Faris,  1886,  250  pp. 

This  well  known  author  introduces  this  work  with  a  chapter  of  sta- 
tistics of  liability,  showing  that  for  the  somnambulistic  stages^  con- 
cerning which  tables  by  different  observers  have  been  most  variable, 
the  liability  of  the  two  sexes  is  about  equal.  Again,  out  of  744 
hvpnotic  subjects,  23  were  less  than  7  years  of  age,  and  59  were  over 
63  years  old.  That  of  the  above  total,  65  were  between  the  ages  of  7 
and  14,  and  87  between  14  and  21,  is  also  significant  for  the  possible 
role  of  hypnotization  in  education.  Subjects  were  hypnotized  with 
great  care  to  avoid  all  muscular  tension,  and  were  tola  now  that  their 
heart  beat  more  and  more  slowly,  now  faster  and  faster.  The  heart 
was  made  thus  to  vary  between  the  extremes  of  15.4  and  19.2  beats 
per  second,  the  respiration  rhythm  remaining  constant,  all  emo- 
tional excitement  avoided,  and  the  modification  following  almost 
immediately  upon  the  suggestion.  These  observations,  with  facts 
like  the  famous  Townsend  case,  that  of  Dr.  Fothergill  and  the  cases 
gathered  by  Tarchanoff,  seem  to  show  that  in  some  subjects  the  will 
can  act  directly  in  retarding  and  perhaps  accelerating  the  pulse,  and 
suraest  therapeutic  effects,  already  found  salutary  in  a  few  cases,  in 
palpitation  and  other  cardiac  neuroses.  Like  Mabille,  Dumontpallier 
ana  Focachon,  Beaunis  believes  he  has  produced  circumscribed  cuta- 
neous congestion,  with  local  increase  of  temperature,  passing  to  meas- 
urable swelling,  and  even  vesication  on  the  skin  generally  of  the 
forearm),  by  suggestion  only.  Dy namometric  force  in  most  cases  (162 
in  242)  was  reduced  during  provoked  sleep.  Hypnotic  suggestion 
probably  (the  experiments  are  too  few  here  to  be  conclusive)  increases 
the  acuteness  of  hearing,  and  reduces  the  reaction  time  for  both  tac- 
tile and  auditory  sensations. 

In  his  interesting  chapter  on  the  nature  of  suggestion,  and  on  spon- 
taneity in  the  somnamoulic  state,  the  author  shows  himself  in  the 
main  in  accord  with  the  other  members  of  the  school  of  Nancy.  The 
theory  of  concentrated  attention  as  represented  by  Braid,  Carpenter, 
and  Liebeault,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  helpful  phrases,  but  really 
explains  little  till  we  know  more  about  what  attention  is.  The 
conception  of  Durand  de  Gros  (Dr.  Philips)  has  the  merit  of  trying 
to  go  deeper  by  suggesting  that  thought  activity  is  reduced  to  its 
simple  and  isolated  elements,  so  that  mental  action  is  suspended  save 
at  one  point,  while  the  nervous  force  accumulates  to  the  point  of  con- 
gestion in  the  brain  in  general,  and  can  be  turned  witn  unusually 
nigh  pressure  on  to  any  orean  or  mode  of  action — this  displacement 
by  suggestion  being  termed  ideo-plasticity.  Beaunis  says  the  prim- 
ordial fact  is  the  action  of  arrest^  which  may  be  either  sudden 
cerebral  shock,  or  gradual.  In  this  state  there  is  little  or  nothing  in 
the  mind  which  is  not  suggested  immediately  through  the  senses. 
The  style  of  this  book  is  clearness  itself,  and  the  material  is  well  and 
conveniently  grouped. 
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EUm^nts  de  m^decine  suggestive.    Br.  J.  Fontan  et  Dr.  Ch.  Legard. 
Paris,  1887,  304  pp.    , 

These  two  professors  in  the  Medical  College  of  Toulon  agree  sub- 
stantially witn  the  school  of  Bernheim — whose  great  work  (above) 
they  call  a  veritable  catechism  of  suggestive  medicine — in  assuming 
that  the  hypnotic  state  creates  no  new  luuctions,  but  only  exaggerates 
the  normal  waking  function  of  suggestibility,  and  hence  we  hear 
little  of  the  action  of  magnets  or  of  neuric  forces,  or  of  drugs  at  a  dis- 
tance. Hypnotism,  however,  differs,  they  believe,  from  normal  sleep 
in  that  it  fatigues,  while  the  latter  rests,  and  in  certain  ocular  phe- 
nomena, especially  palpebral  and  sometimes  orbital  spasms.  Onar- 
cot's  three  stages  are  purely  hysterical,  but  j)ure  hypnotism  is  better 
differentiated  by  three  degrees  of  intensity,  with  intermediate  degrees 
which  are  described.  Whether  hypnotism  is  functional  extinction 
of  the  ego,  or  essentially  inhibitory,  or  a  tonic  cramp  of  the  atten- 
tion, loss  of  will,  or  hyper-excitation  of  cerebral  cells  by  reflex  changes 
of  cortical  circulation,  or  absence  of  associative  functions,  are  ques- 
tions as  vet  insoluble.  It  is  said  that  a  generation  that  has  a  passion 
for  developing  suggestibility  is  declining,  but  medical  science  would 
rob  men  only  of  the  liberty  to  suffer.  Hypnotization  is  no  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  ordinary  methods  of  therapeutics.  If  hens  have 
been  killed  by  hypnotism,  as  appears,  drugs  would  have  been  no  less 
effective.  With  one  apathetic  patient  with  mild  delusions,  it  was 
enough  to  suggest^  "  you  will  see  no  more  apparitions  and  talk  no  more 
with  the  wall,  will  have  no  more  thoughts  of  suicide,  will  practice 
your  piano,  learn  your  lessons,  and  you  will  will."  Suggestion  seems 
to  act  on  every  function  under  the  influence  of  the  brain.  Painful 
sensations  do  not  hurt  if  the  idea  of  pain  is  not  aroused.  Suggesti- 
bility is  reversion  to  a  state  which  is  infantile  in  being  mainly  auto- 
matic, plus  such  results  of  mature  experience  as  have  become  mostly 
automatic,  but  always  with  irresistiole  impulsion,  whether  faintly 
conscious  or  not.  Even  moral  orthopedics,  at  least  so  far  as  the  cor- 
rection of  unhygienic  habits  are  concerned,  is  practicable  in  some 
cases.  It  is  far  easier  to  inhibit  and  repress  functions  than  to  develop 
them.  Part  second  of  this  volume  teaches  physicians  how  to  apply 
these  methods,  and  part  third  states  results,  followed  by  89  cases  of 
cure  or  great  amelioration  due  to  hypnotism,  these  cases  constituting 
nearly  two  thirds  of  the  entire  volume,  and  may  be  thus  tabulated  : 

A.  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  1.  Organic  affections  of  the 
nervous  system,  apoplexy  and  consecutive  hemiplegia,  myelitis,  men- 
ingitis— 6  obs. ;  2.  Grave  neuroses,  hysteria,  abortive  or  complete  epi- 
lepsy— 7  obs.;  3.  Insanitv,  alcoholism,  hysterical  insanity,  aelirium, 
imbecility — 5  obs.;  4.  Palpitations^  insomnia,  lassitude  or  neuro- 
pathic troubles — 8  obs.;  5.  Neuralgias,  sciatic  pains,  megrains,  and 
other  nervous  pains — 14  obs. 

B.  Other  diseases.  1.  Nervous,  muscular,  secretory  and  other 
troubles  due  to  internal  affections,  whether  hepatic,  pelvic,  rheumatic 
or  gastro-intestinal — 21  obs.;  2.  Diseases  due  to  external  troubles, 
such  as  contusions,  urethric  inflammation,  affections  of  jointa  or  skin 
— 21  obs.;  3.  Fevers,  paludism  and  pyrexias — 1  obs.;  4.  Chlorosis 
and  menstruation. troubles — 3  obs.;  5.  Surgical  anaesthesia— 4  obs. 

Reflex  and  painful  troubles  seem  chiefly  amenable  to  this  treat- 
ment in  these  cases,  all  from  the  practice  oi  the  authors  in  the  mari- 
time hospitals  at  Toulon.  There  are  a  few"  failures,  but  the  ratio  is 
not  far  from  that  of  Liebeault  in  the  hypnotic  treatment  of  incon- 
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tinence  of  urine,  viz.,  in  77  cases  eight  failures.  It  is  always  the  sng- 
seetion  and  not  the  hypnotism  that  cures  in  this  cerebral  orthopedics. 
Voisin  reports  a  caae  of  mania,  and  another  of  lypemania  favorably 
modified  by  hypnotic  suggestion,  and  later  three  cases  of  hysterical 
insanity.  This  method  must  henceforth  take  an  honorable  rank  in 
therapeutics,  Psv(.'holojfii>ts  and  alienists  will  be  especially  inter- 
ested in  cases  Vlll — XVI,  both  inclusive.  The  work  as  a  whole  ia 
serious  and  purely  practical,  but  we  are  less  convinced  of  the  eflicacy 
of  hypnotic  suggestion  in  the  class  A  ]  and  in  B  throughout  (above) 
than  of  A  2 — 5,  where  its  efficacy  seems  well  established. 

L'hypnotisme  et  let  fiaU  analoguet  au  point  de  mid  mi'dieo-Ugal,  Gilles 
DE  LA  TornETTE.  1887,  534  pp. 
The  author  of  this  valuable  work  was  lately  an  interne  in  the 
f^slpMri^re,  and  is  now  lecturer  on  legal  medicine,  and  is  full  of 
acknowledgments  to  Charcot  and  Brouardel.  Liebeau It  reported  in 
18S0  that  out  of  1014  persons  tried,  all  but  27  were  hypnotized.  Many 
signs,  Euch  as  ready  perspiration,  habits  of  unquiet  sleep  and  of 
dreaming,  anaemia,  neurotic  diathesis,  especiallv  hysteria,  have  been 
said  to  indicate  those  adapted  to  hypnosis.  Of  all  the  hypnotic  states, 
lethargy  is  the  state  most  favorable  to  rape,  as  shown  by  many  crim- 
inal cases.  Hypnotic  education  may  be  in  the  line  of  suggested 
movements,  h all uci nations,  or  of  acts.  Suggestion,  which  is  best  in 
the  somnambulic  state,  becomes  more  and  more  irresistible,  and  the 
most  outrageous  crimes  can  be  done  by  as  well  as  upon  the  subject. 
Not  only  does  resistance  gradually  grow  impoAsiblc,  but  even  mem- 
ory of  crimes  both  done  or  suffered  ia  often  irrecoverably  lost  on 
waking  sometimes,  especially  if  the  suggestion  that  they  be  so  for- 
gotten  IS  made,  AUthisis  the  more  alarming  if  acts  can  he su^ested 
mentallv  without  word  or  sign,  as  is  so  often  claimed,  but  which  the 
author  aeems  not  proven.  Suggested  amnesia  may  be  partial  and 
one  may  recall  and  perhaps  confess  a  suggested  crime  and  foreel  the 
Buc^estor.  Retroactive  sui^stion  may  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Bubjectbelieveehimself  toremember  acts  orcrimes  committed,  or  rob- 
beries or  outrages  BUfiered,  which  have  not  occurred.  A  crime  may  tie 
suggested  toahypnotized  subject  to  bedonehours,  days,  or  even  weeks 
in  the  future,  and  the  subject  then  awakened.  But  at  the  appointed 
time  the  act  is  spontaneously  done,  and  in  some  cases  entirely 
forgotten.  The  problems  what  is  the  state  of  the  subject  in  tlie 
interim  between  the  suggestion  and  the  act,  and  what  at  the  time  of 
the  act,  are  as  important  for  determining  the  question  of  responai- 
bility  as  they  are  difficult  to  solve.  Natural  somnambulism  is  often 
one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  hysteria,  and  somnambulists  make  excel- 
lent hypnotic  subjects.  If,  iu  the  dissociation  of  senses  thus  canem], 
a  somnambulist  or  hypnotic  subject  falls  from  a  height  and  is  killed, 
life  insurance  comi>anies  should  not  interpret  it  as  suicide  (which 
vitiates  policies),  for  it  was  not  intentional.  Hypnotism  is  as  valid 
un  exculpation  from  criminal  intent  as  insanity,  although  the  former 
on  account  of  its  brief  duration  ia  more  easily  simulated.  Yet  if  the 
subject  knows  his  malady  lie  may  be  culpable  if  he  takes  no  precau- 
tions and  crime  is  done.  Somnumbulism  is  a  dream  in  action,  am 
t.  g.,  in  the  case  of  a  nun  who  dreamed  the  friar  of  the  convent  nod 
slain  her  mother,  rose  in  her  sleep,  found  and  stabbed  him.  These 
states  are  nearly  always  partial  sleep,  or  sleep  of  the  unused  senBes. 
Although  the  degrees  of  resistance  to  suggested  acts  vary  greatly  with 
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the  subject,  the  state,  the  act,  mode  and  force  of  suggestion,  etc., 
resistance,  at  least  in  a  subject  often  hypnotized,  canbe  generally 
overcome,  and  even  contradictory  suggestion  accepted  with  short 
interval  and  little  objection.  Suggestion  may  even  be  automatic  or  self- 
made.  Most  cases  of  supposed  death  and  reanimation  are  cases  of 
lethargic  hypnotism.  The  second  or  induced  state  in  cases  of  dual 
personality  is  generally  prolonged  hysterical  somnambulism.  Hyp- 
notism is  a  most  valuable  agent  in  the  treatment  of  hysteria  in  all  its 
forms  and  complications,  and  even  in  hysterical  insanity  as  well  as 

Saralyses  and  cramps.  As  an  anaesthesic  agent  in  sureical  cases, 
espite  the  great  success  of  Esdaile  with  300  cases  in  the  mesmeric 
hospital "  at  Calcutta,  and  the  many  amputations,  confinements,  etc., 
its  efficiency  is  demonstrated,  but  chloroform  is  preferable.  "Sug- 
gestive medicine  "  illustrates  the  power  of  the  imagination,  teaches 
us  how  truly  efficacious  relicts  and  incantations  have  oeen,  and  should 
be  applied  with  success  in  certain  cases  by  regular  practitioners.  Hyp- 
notism is  also  the  best  test  or  revealing  agent  of  hysteria.  With  such 
temperaments  extreme  results  may  be  reached  at  once,  in  some  cases 
even  suicide.  For  all  crimes  and  accidents  the  hypnotizer  should  be 
held  legally  responsible. 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  quack  magnetizers  and  their  advertise- 
ments, and  argues  that  travelling  exhibitors  of  the  phenomena  of 
hypnotism  like  Hansen  and  Donato  should  be  restrained  by  law,  and 
details  many  evils  arising  therefrom.  The  chief  crime  due  to  hyp- 
notism that  has  thus  far  come  before  the  law  is  rape  ;  but  as  simula- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  hysteria,  it  is  possible 
that  these  may  be  based  on  either  false  or  suggested  ideas.  Finally, 
an  addition  to  the  French  code  punishing  rape  in  unconscious  states 
is  demanded. 

This  work  is  on  the  whole  the  best  thus  far  written  on  the  forensic 
aspect  of  hypnotism.  Its  material,  however,  is  arranged  on  no  plan, 
and  with  very  little  method,  and  bears  every  mark  of  haste  ana 
immaturity. 

Elude  de  la  mtmoire  dans  ses  rapports  avec  le  s&mmeil  hypnotiqut.    Dr. 
A.  DicHAs.     Paris,  1887,  122  pp. 

This  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Bordeaux  is  a 
brief  systematic  study  of  the  phenomena  of  memory  that  appear  in 
the  hypnotic  and  post-hypnotic  states.  According  to  Dr.  Dichas.  a 
complete  act  of  memory  consists  of  three  principal  phases  :  1.  Tne 
reproduction  of  a  previous  state  of  consciousness,  i.  e.  an  illusion  of 
memory;  2.  the  rectification  of  this  illusion  by  a  real  state  of 
consciouHness ;  3.  the  localization  in  the  past.  Oi  these,  the  first, 
which  necessarily  implies  the  registering  and  conserving  of  the  oriff- 
inal  impressions,  is  the  only  essential  one.  In  normal  memory,  **  all 
reduces  itself,"  in  the  words  of  M.  Taine,  "  to  the  creation  of  an  illu- 
sion which  is  immediately  contradicted  and  rectified."  In  the  hyp- 
notic state,  on  the  other  hand,  the  recall  of  the  image,  or  the  illusion, 
alone  occurs,  not  the  rectification.  In  its  place  there  is  an  hallucina- 
tion which  finds  its  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  automaton  alone 
acts  in  hypnosis.  The  author  reports  many  interesting  cases  of  hyp- 
notic subjects  observed  at  the  hospital  oi  St.  Andr6  in  Bordeaux. 
From  the  study  of  these  and  other  cases  he  draws  some  interesting 
conclusions.  The  phenomena  of  double  consciousness  are  not,  as 
Ribot  thinks,  to  be  explained  by  supposing  two  memories  existing 
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Bide  bv  Bide — the  first  normal,  longoipinized  in  the  brain  of  the  Bob- 
ject :  the  other  temporarv,  parasitic,  produced  by  the  crisis  and  last- 
ing only  while  it  lasts.  The  explanation  is  ratberto  be  found  in  the 
exaltation  of  the  normal  memorv  that  occurs  in  the  hypnotic  Htat«. 
Memory  ie  so  essential  for  intellectual  activity  that  the  increased 
power  of  reproducing  impressions  may  well  explain  the  altered  chat- 
actet  that  the  patient  displays  in  the  "  eecond  state."  Dr.  Die  has 
suggests  also  tliat,  as  the  memory  of  the  hallucinations  of  the  hyp- 
notic trance  may  persist  in  the  normal  stnt«,  while  that  of  ordinary 
impressions  as  a  rule  does  not,  this  fact  may  account  for  the  numer- 
ous confessions  by  respectable  women  of  incredible  crimes  reported 
in  the  books  upon  sorcery  and  witchcraft.  The  author  summarixea 
his  conclusions  as  follows ;  1.  During  the  hypnotic  sleep  tlie 
hypnotized  subject  rememhera  events  of  the  waking  state  and 
eventfi  of  previous  hypnotic  states.  2.  In  liypnosiB,  spontane- 
ous or  induced,  there  is  often  an  exaltation  of  memory.  This 
exaltation  can  profoundly  modify  the  mind  of  the  subject  to  such 

, ,  recognizes  himself,  and  believes  i"  " 
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doubling  of  his  personality.  3.  Inthe  hypnotic  state  disorders,  spon- 
taneously or  artiGcially  produced,  may  profoundly  modify  the  func- 
tion of  memory  iAmnftin  provoqaiM,  ecmnftie).  4.  After  waking,  the 
subject  has  generally  lost  the  memory  of  what  happened  durinc 
the  hypnotic  sleep.  But  with  some  patients  a  simple  association  of 
ideas  is  sufficient  to  recall  what  is  apparently  forgotten.  With  some 
subjecls,  too,  all  is  lost  save  the  memory  of  hallucinations  produced 
during  the  hypnotic  sleep.  This  memory,  by  its  persistence  in  the 
normal  state,  may  cause  serious  trouble  in  the  inteUigence  of  the  sub- 
ject. 5.  The  forgetting  of  acts  done  in  the  hypnotic  state  is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  experimenter,  who  by  a  simple  siig^geslion  can  recall 
the  partial  or  total  memory  of  them.  ti.  Acta  done  in  the  normal 
state,  or  in  the  hypnotic  state  underthe  influence  of  a  verbal  sugges- 
tion given  during  the  sleep,  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  memory 
as  acta  done  during  hypnosis  that  are  not  suggested, ». «.  afl«r  they  are 
performed.they  are  forgotten  when  the  subject  is  awake,  and  recalled 
to  memory  in  subsequent  hypnotic  states.  T.  Suggestion  appears  to 
be  entirely  a  phenomenon  of  unconscious  memory.  S.  Tbestudyof 
memory,  m  its  relations  to  hypnotism,  enables  one  better  to  deter- 
mine the  responsibility  of  tlie'hypnotic  subject.  Also,  thanks  to  Ibis 
study,  one  can  better  understand  certain  facts  formerly  deemed  ' 
supernatural.  W.  H.  B. 


The  following  new  experiments  still  further  illnatrate  what  Binet 
and  F^rf  first  called  psychic  polarisation.  A  pleasure  trip  on  a  rail- 
road is  suggested  to  a  patient  who  can  only  with  great  difficulty  be 
put  in  any  out  the  somnambulic  stage  of  hypnotisiii.  On  applying  a 
m^net  a  centimeter  from  the  back  of  the  neck  she  becomes  troubled 
ana  thinks  of  a  railwav  disaster.  Many  other  illustrations  are  given 
in  which  the  emotional  state  and  a  corresponding  image  are  reversed 
by  a  magnet.  Emotional  states  in  the  somnambalic  phase  cause  oatit- 
latious  of  the  galvanometric  needle,  but  this  does  not  occur  if  the  sub- 
ject is  wakened.  With  each  impression  the  opposite  is  developed  but 
not  attended  to.  Attention  views  onlj'  one  I«rm  of  pairs  of  oppositea 
80  long  as  it  follows  logical  or  associative  laws,  but  when  these  are 
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weakened,  as  in  somnambulism,  the  opposite  of  each  idea  emerges, 
and  thought  drops  to  the  stage  of  contrast  or  antithesis,  and  correla- 
tive ideas  are  no  longer  modified  or  co-ordinated  as  in  the  higher 
stages  of  normal  life.  A  magnet  even  brings  out  in  the  somnambulic 
consciousness  a  complementary  color. 

L* anesthi'sie  sysiematish  ei  la  dissociation  des  phenomhies  psycTiologiquss. 
PifeRRE  Janet.    Rev.  Philos.,  Mai,  1887. 

After  reporting  an  interesting  series  of  experiments  illustrating 
negative  hallucination  or  systematized  anaesthesia  (where  e.  g.  a  sub- 
ject in  response  to  suggestions  made  in  the  hypnotic  state  is  unable 
to  see  or  do  certain  things  on  waking),  such  suggestibility  is  ascribed 
to  a  state  of  dissociation.  Psychic  pnenomena  may  be  conscious,  but 
leave  no  trace  in  memory,  because  all  ordinary  associative  traces 
are  forgotten.  When  a  suDject  is  unable  to  see  among  a  dozen  cards 
in  her  lap  all  those  marked  with  a  cross,  containing  numbers  which 
are  a  multiple  of  three,  or  certain  persons,  etc.,  as  a  result  of  hypnotic 
suggestion,  it  is  not  to  be  explained  by  assuming  unconscious  per- 
cej^tion.  The  objects  must  in  a  sense  be  seen  in  order  to  be  excluded, 
and  it  is  an  error  to  say  that  sensation  is  destroyed.  Association 
spring  up,  moreover,  between  the  objects  thus  tabooed  from  waking 
consciousness.  What  are  the  limits  of  this  dissociation,  how  many 
aggregates  of  states  may  tlius  be  formed,  or  better,  what  are  the  phe- 
nomena that  are  not  thus  subdivisible,  cannot  yet  be  told. 

De  la  prHendue  vielle  somnamhuliqtLe.    Delboeuf.    Rev.  Philos.,  Feb. 
and  March,  1887. 

Invited  bv  M.  Charcot  to  see  some  of  his  more  remarkable  patients, 
and  allowed  to  freely  test  them,  M.  Delboeuf  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  phenomena,  though  surprising,  were  not  a  tissue  of  mys- 
teries, but  that  the  mental  faculties  of  subjects  in  the  somnambulic 
state  of  sleep,  on  waking  are  depressed  to  the  same  degree  as  in 
normal  sleep,  and  points  out  many  analogies  to  states  he  had  described 
in  his  well  known  work  on  sleep  and  dreams.  The  slee^  walker  is 
monotonous  and  plays  only  the  tune  he  is  wound  up  for,  or  hatches 
only  the  egg  deposited  in  his  brain  by  the  suggester.  Beaunis  even 
savs  the  subject  proceeds  to  the  prescribed  end  with  the  fatality  of  a 
falling  stone,  but  thinks  he  is  free.  But  yet  if  the  act  commanded 
is  a  little  strange,  while  it  is  done  all  the  same,  the  subject  seeks 
reasons  for  doing  it,  and  there  are  sometimes  even  traces  of  resist- 
ance, and  the  subject  may  even  feel  himself  condemned,  forced  to 
an  act.  Beaunis  concludes  from  hypnotic  tests  that  the  subjective 
conviction  of  freedom  in  these  subjects  does,  and  therefore  in  us  may 
com})ort  with  perfect  automatism.  But,  says  Delboeuf,  if  we  are  not 
free  we  know  nothing  of  the  alternative  between  freedom  and  neces- 
sity. Rather  the  hypnotizer  is  free  and  responsible,  and  the  subject 
who  acts  on  his  suggestion  is  not. 

Das  Wesen  des  Spiriiismusvom  physikaUschen  und  phygiologischen  Stand- 
jyunkte.    Dr.  Hermann  Spiegel.     Leipsic,  1888,  70  pp. 

The  **  sympathetic  system  '*  is  the  or^an  of  the  "Gemiith."  A  **  spir- 
itist "  is  one  who  can  excite  his  sensibility  "  reflexly  from  the  centre," 
while  common  men  can  do  so  only  from  the  periphery.  He  can  excite 
his  intellect  at  will,  but  not  his  ^'  Gemiith,**  and  "separates  his  sen- 
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sibility  from  bie  motility,"  whence  his  apparent  clairvoyance, 
which  increoaea  aa  the  (unctione  of  motion  and  will  decline.  This  is 
abont  the  same  as  occurs  in  sleep.  Thus  the  spiritist  is  "  an  artist 
of  the  first  rank  who  playa  the  role  of  either  an  amateur  or  of  a 
sleeper."  The  pamphlet  haa  no  aeientiflc  value  or  method,  but  has 
the  mild  merit  of  attempting  to  turn  attention  from  the  realities  aiid 
eo-called  facts  of  spiritualism,  to  seak  the  key  to  it  all  in  the  psycho- 
physiological proeusaea  of  the  "medium." 


Ia  ^ritUme.    Dr.  Papl  Gib 


Paris,  1 


8  pp. 


Thia  is  a  historical,  critical  and  experimental  atudy  of  "  occidental 
fftkirism,"  contains  twenty-four  cuts  and  a  bihliography,  and  is 
devoted  more  to  "experimental  spiritualism"  than  to  hypnotism. 
The  author  describes  tlie  reaearchea  of  Crooka  and  Zoelfner,  raps, 
spontaneous  writing,  transportation  of  bodies  without  contact,  in  a 
way  surely  hardly  worthy  a  professional  naturalist,  and  concludes 
wiwi  an  appeal  for  a  society  for  investigating  "  this  branch  of  phys- 
iological psychology."  Allan,  Kardec,  Eliphaa  Levi,  Houdin,  the 
fourth  dimension  of  space,  cell  and  plaatiduie  sonls^theoaophy,  mys- 
ticism, ancient  oracles  and  magic^  comparative  religions  and  theology 
are  the  chief  centrea  of  interest  in  this  book,  which  thus  illustrates 
how  ineffective  is  the  education  which  a  man  now  receives  in  the 
young  author's  chosen  field  to  fit  him  to  study  with  true  scientific 
spirit  and  method,  phenomena  in  such  a  lield  as  modem  hypnotism 
opens. 

MagrUlitme  tt  hypnotUmB.    Dr.  A.  Cullerre.     1887,  358  pp. 

This  work,  here  published  in  a  second  enlarged  edition,  contains 
twenty-eight  figures,  is  a  very  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole 
field,  hiB&irica!,  psychol<^ical,  clinical,  legal,  etc.  It  is  written 
from  no  wett  defined  standpoint,  but  modulatca  from  illustrations  of 
the  Rochefort  experimenters  tothetelepathicdrawings  of  the  English 
society  for  psychic  research,  and  thence  to  the  localiintion  diagrams 
of  Ferrier,  with  no  clear  method.  The  author  is  evidently  a  subur- 
ban middle-aged  general  practitioner  who  has  read  and  quotes  esten- 


Le  raouceJ  hypnolitme.     L.  MouriK.     Paris,  1 


0  pp. 


Das  and  Donato,  has  a  certain  interest  to  the  scienti^c  student  of 
hypnotism.  The  author  is  evidently  frank  in  detailing  the  manipu- 
lations and  other  methods  he  has  found  succcsaful  with  refractoi^ 
subjects,  and  even  in  describing  a  list  of  accidents  produced  in  vul- 
nerable Bubjecta  by  either  submitting  to  or  witnessing  his  hypnotic 
seances.  His  drastic  methoiis,  the  symptoms  he  relies  on,  which  all 
evince  profound  nervous  disturbance,  the  kind  of  acenes  he  describes 
as  most  effective  with  audiences,  all  tend  to  show  that  despite  the 
zeal  displayed  in  propaeating  the  cause  of  "  true  magnetism,  which 
he  says  makes  for  health  and  science,  public  ]>erformanceB  like  his 
should  be  suppressed  by  law. 


I. 
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Der  HypnotismiUjmit  besonderer  B&riUksichUgung  seiner  kUniwhen  und 
forermschen  Bedeutung,  Klinische  Zeit-  und  Streitfragen,  Band  1, 
Heft  2.    Prof.  Dr.  Heinrich  Obersteiner.    Wien,  1887. 

This  pamphlet  presents,  under  the  convenient  captions,  processes 
of  hypnotization,  sensory,  motor^  vegetative,  psychic  phenomena, 
su^estion,  physiological  explanation,  therapeutic  and  forensic  appli- 
cations, a  very  concise  account,  by  a  well  known  physiological  inves- 
tigator, of  the  best  results  reached  in  this  field  by  recent  studies,  and 
is  especially  addressed  to  practical  nhysicians.  It  is  by  far  the 
best  in  its  space  and  ought  to  be  translated  into  English  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  medical  practitioner. 

Der  ffypnotimius  in  Frankreich,  MaxTDessoir.  Sphinx,  March,  1887, 
pp.  141-160. 

This  article  describes  briefly  the  literature  upon  the  subject  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  contains  the  best  general  bibliography  upon 
the  subject  yet  made. 

LHntensiU  des  images  mentales,    A.  Binet.     Rev.  Philos.,  May,  1887. 

The  world  of  images  has  its  laws  and  its  mechanism.  Merely  to 
indicate  an  idea  by  w^ay  of  su^estion  is  not  enough  ;  it  fnust  be 
impressed.  It  must  not  only  be  introduced  into  the  mind  of  the  hyp- 
notized subject,  but  must  be  reinforced  along  the  various  associative 
lines  of  force,  for  we  exteriorize  associations  as  well  as  single  images. 
Most  female  subjects  have  a  certain  sexual  attraction  for  the  ma^- 
netizer  which  may  be  called  "elective  sensibility,"  or  "experi- 
mental love."  Suggestion  is  really  suggestive  of  form  but  not  color. 
The  tone  of  voice,  direct  appeals  to  attention,  increase  psychic  hyper- 
excitability  and  make  images  intense.  Association  by  resemblance 
may  be  intense,  and  association  by  contiguity  ignored,  as  e.  g,  in 
echolalia.  Looking  at  a  red  disk  intensifies  the  effect  of  feeble 
suggestion  to  hypnotics,  making  them  effective  and  (]uickening 
the  memory,  ana  causing  in  a  word  the  explosion  of  an  idea  or  act 
suggested.  Peripheral  excitation  thus  corresponds  to  diffuse,  and 
specific  suggestion  to  localized  excitation.  So  risk  often  stimulates 
premeditated  crime  by  giving  a  stroke  of  the  whip,  as  it  were,  to  the 
imagination.  Even  pressing  the  eyebrows  together,  as  in  volun- 
tary attention,  causes  psychic  dynamogenesis,  incresises  unconscious 
pressure  on  the  dynamometer,  and  shortens  reaction  time.  (Cf.  Dr. 
Lombard's  article  in  the  November  number  of  this  journal  on  the 
knee-jerk.)  Conversely,  all  contradictions  enfeeble  images,  and  may 
even  expel  them  ;  so  also  does  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  a  suggested  image  of  paralysis.  Separation  of  the  eyebrows 
enfeebles  movement  and  mental  imagery.  Paralysis  may  be  sug- 
gested by  association,  as  where  hemiparesis  is  suggested  ana  aphasia 
results  with  it,  or  where  suggested  paralysis  of  a  word  involves 
paralysis  of  the  associated  image. 

Trance  State  in  Inebriety.  T.  D.  Crothers.  Journal  of  Nervous  and 
Mental  Diseases,  Sept.  and  Oct.,  1886. 

Dr.  Crothers,  who  is  probably  the  best  authority  in  this  country  on 
the  psychology  of  inebriety,  adds  in  this  article  many  interesting 
facts  and  inferences  to  his  previous  communication  on  this  subject. 
Sudden  partial  loss  of  consciousness  of  variable  duration  he  believes 
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to  occur  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  inebriety  when  there  are  no 
BTiapUiins  of  intoxication.  He  may  suddenly  follow  a  line  of  cod- 
duct  conBJdered  but  abandoned  before,  and  carry  it  on  with  vigor  for 
days  or  weeks  and  then  stop  abruptly,  indicating  the  close  of  the 
trance,  and  go  on  after  with  no  reference  to  what  he  had  done. 
Crimes  are  sometimes  done  in  this  Btat«,  with  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  no  memory  of  it  whatever  afterward.  Even  slisbt  drink- 
inB  often  occasions  blanks  of  memory  so  complete  that  others  must 
inform  the  patient  what  has  occurred.  One  wakea  up,  as  it  were, 
and  finds  liimBelf  in  a  Turkish  bath  with  no  idea  of  how  he  came 
there.  This  alternative  state  is  perhaps  beat  illustrated  in  periodic 
drinkers  with  long  intervals  between  sprees.  All  inebriates  are  bad 
witnesses  as  to  themselves  or  their  surrounding.  The  problem  Of 
responsibility  for  crime  in  such  cases  is  a  lai^  tield  forfuturestudy. 
The  relation  of  these  phenomena  to  epileptic  trances,  as  e.  g.  of  the 
kind  lately  described  by  Dr.  Hammond  to  account  for  mysterious 
disappearances,  and  to  cases  of  hypnotic  trance,  multiple  personality, 
etc.,  IS  yet  to  be  traced. 


A  grave  case  of  hysterical  paraplegia,  of  two  years'  duration,  in  a 
seventeen-vear  old  peasant  girl  who  had  been  unaffected  by  other 
methods  o(  treatment,  was  almost  entirely  cured  by  a  few  weeks  of 
hypnotic  suggestion.  This  case  was  studied  with  indefatigable  dili- 
gence, and  iJie  exact  extent  of  dermal  anaesthesia  for  different  tactile 
stimuli  was  carefully  determined,  and  its  changes  shown  bv  conve- 
nient illustrations.  The  same  care  wasalso  directed  to  the  demarca- 
tion of  retinal  insensibility.  The  description  of  the  gradual  devel- 
opment of  the  hypnotic  8tat«  and  of  its  curative  effects  is  interesting 
in  itself,  and  is  ma<le  still  more  so  bj;  the  fact  that  Dr.  Schulz  u 
himself  a  good  hypnotic  subject  and  gives  his  own  impressions  of 
the  subjective  nature  of  the  hypnotic  state.  He  inclines  to  Heiden- 
hain's  opinion  that  the  cause  of  this  state  is  the  inhibition  of  ^nslion 
cells  of  the  cortex,  induced  by  faint  but  prolonged  stimuh  of  the 
facial,  auditory,  or  optic  nerve.  With  his  patient,  he  believes  the 
psychic  impression  that  he  possessed  some  marvellous  mystic  ^wer 
-'-lyed  the  leading  therapeutic  role.    The  reason  German  physicians 


Charcot  and  his  school  at  Paris,  and  by  Bernheim,  Liebeault  and 
Beaunisof  Nancy,  is,  he  thinks,  that  electricity  and  the  Wcir-MitcLell 
and  Playfair-Burkart  modes  of  treatment  have  been  so  much  mora 
widely  used  in  Germany  than  in  France,  and  with  such  good  resulta ; 
but  strongly  dissents  from  an  opinion  expressed  by  a  recent  writer. 
that  German  medicine  should  maintain  an  attitude  of  coolness  toward 
the  entire  problem  of  hypnotism. 

Two  interesting  new  coses  of  hystero-traumatic  para  lysis  in  men  are 
re]x)rtedfromCharcot'scliniquelni«PTO^rMJf/(ft«»IforJan.  22, 1887. 
A  waiter,  aged  twenty-nine,  of  neuropathic  heredity  and  history,  was 
bruised  by  a  vehicle.  He  often  repeated  the  details  of  the  accident  in 
the  ensuing  delirium,  but  quite  dinerontly  from  the  real  facts,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  forgetfulness  of  all  that  took  place  at  the  moment  of 
the  accident.  He  experienced  intense  cerebrn!  commotion  fallowed  by 
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the  traumatic  retrograde  amnesia  of  Ribot  and  ^zam.  There  was  in- 
creasing immobility  of  the  limbs  ;  absolute  anaesthesia  of  the  pharynx 
such  that  the  linger  could  be  thrust  to  the  epiglottis  without  the  least 
reaction.  Hearing  was  reduced  and  the  field  of  vision  was  obscured 
concentrically  in  both  eyes.  The  dermal  anaesthesia  extended  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  lower  limbs,  save  only  the  entire  sole  of  the 
right  and  the  anterior  half  of  the  sole  of  the  left  foot.  This  mode  of 
limitation  of  anaesthesia  is  very  different  from  that  produced  in 
organic  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  where  the  insensibility  extends 
over  the  lower  abdominal  regions,  and  is  marked  off  from  the  normal 
parts  near  the  umbilicus  by  a  line  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  body.  The  delimitation  rather  corresponds  quite  closely,  as  is 
shown  by  plates,  to  that  produced  in  hypnotized  hemianaesthesic 
subjects  when  in  the  somnambulic  stage  paralysis  is  suggested  on 
the  normal  side.  The  explanation  for  this  case  is  therefore  the  follow- 
ing :  At  the  instant  of  the  accident  the  patient  lost  consciousness  for 
several  hours,  and  af  torwards  lay  for  several  days  in  a  stat^  of  torpor  or 
obnubilation,  propitious  for  the  efficacy  of  suggestion.  "  Local  shock  " 
left  the  limbs  weak,  and  the  idea  of  paralysis  was  auto-su^gested, 
which  was  aided  to  vividness  bv  emotional  perturbation.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  idea  thus  developed  was  that  the  limbs  were  crushed  and 
even  removed.  Schreck-Uimungenen^  fear-pareses,  and  the  sentiments 
of  feebleness  produced  by  strong  emotions  probably  exhibit  parts  of 
the  same  mechanism  or  terms  of  the  same  series  of  not  yet  well 
or<lered  phenomena.  If  this  explanation  be  correct,  this  case  is  an 
illustration  of  reflex  unconscious  cerebration  where  the  centre  of  the 
diastaltic  arc  is  that  part  of  the  cortex  representing  the  centres  of 
voluntary  psychic  movement,  mental  unity  being  tnus  easilv  disso- 
ciated, so  that  adjacent  regions  are  unaffected.  The  fact  that  the 
paresis  had  suddenly  vanished  in  a  convulsive  attack  confirms  diag- 
nosis of  hysteric  symptoms,  but  the  anaesthesia  was  not  reduced. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  an  athletic  man  of  twenty -five,  of  imagina- 
tive and  moody  temperament.  After  a  slight  contusion  on  the 
shoulder  he  conceived  the  idea  that  the  entire  right  arm  was  removed 
and  a  heavy  weight  hung  in  its  place.  Sensibility  was  reduced  in  the 
field  of  special  senses  and  over  the  entire  dermal  surface  of  the  body. 
Although  not  hvpnotizable,  the  state  of  suggestibility  is  developed 
by  the  cerebral  disturbance  produced  by  nervous  shock. 

Note  mr  Vtcriiure  hysthiqne.    A.  Binet.     Rev.  Philosophique,  Jan., 
1887. 

In  the  case  of  hypnotics  who  write,  as  they  think,  conformably 
to  the  character  of  the  personality  impressed  upon  them,  it  is  possible 
that  a  mental  model  furnished  by  memory  may  have  been  copied.  If 
so,  these  cases  are  of  small  use  to  the  graphologist  who  seeks  in  writ- 
ing the  unconscious  expression  of  character.  M.  Binet  states  it  as  a 
law  that  all  sensory  excitement  produced  by  colors,  a  magnet,  praise, 
etc.,  excite  in  hyperexcitable  suoiects  a  general  dynamogenesis  caus- 
ing enlarged  and  often  more  rapid  writing.  The  character  of  the  sen- 
timent written  often  instinctively  enlarges  the  script,  which  in  such 
subjects  is  soon  reduced  by  fatigue  to  perhaps  even  less  than  its 
normal  size.     Excitation  and  depression  are  thus  directly  mirrored. 
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Although  cases  in  which  hypnotic  subjects  can  send  thprnselves  to 
sleep  have  been  recorded,  no  special  observation  of  the  phenomenon 
has  Decn  made.  The  author  obEerved  that  euch  Bubjects  could  hypno- 
tiie  themselves  at  any  time  and  entirely  independently  of  the  opera- 
tor. For  thifl  purpose  the  subject  has  only  to  imagine  for  a  minute 
or  less  that  the  operator  commands  him  to  sleep.  The  author,  with- 
out the  subject's  knowledge,  induced  a  thira  party  (who  had  no 
influence  on  the  subject)  to  propose  to  the  hypnotic  that  he  should 
imagine  that  a  definite  time  after  awakening  be  should  perform  a 
certain  action  or  have  acertain  hallucination.  Although  the  subject 
did  not  suspect  that  this  proposal  orit[inated  witb  the  operator,  he 
went  through  the  suggestion  in  detail.  Furthermore,  if  the  subject 
imagines  on  going  to  sleep  that  he  Is  in  rapoort  with  a  certain  person, 
even  though  nypnotiied  by  his  operator,  ue  remains  indifferent  to 
the  latter.  From  these  observations  the  author  concludes  :  (1).  That 
the  rapport  between  subject  and  operator  is  due  simply  to  tiie  fact 
that  tfio  former  has  the  latter  in  mind  when  passing  into  the  hyp- 
notic state.  (2).  That  all  hypnogenic  methods  are  at  bottom  only 
various  devices  for  getting  the  subject  to  flx  his  attention  upon  a 
single  concept.  (3).  These  observations  help  to  explain  such  phe- 
nomena as  hypnotising  through  the  telephone  and  certain  pliaaes  of 
so-called  "telepathy."  (4).  That  results  are  valid  only  if  the  subject 
in  the  waking  condition  had  no  knowledge  of  what  it  is  proposed  to 
do  witb  him  when  hypnotized  ;  if  he  does  know  it,  any  result  what- 
ever can  be  obtained.  This  explains  what  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
action  of  the  magnet,  and  so  on.  J.  J. 

Magnetitmut  itnd  Egpnotumut.     Eine  Darstellung  dieses  Gebietes  mit 
besonderer  Benicksicbtigung   der  Beziehungen  swiscben    den 
mineralischen  Magnetiamus  iind  dem  sogenannten  thierischea 
Magnetismus  oder  Hypnotism  us.    G.  Gabskann.    218  pp. 
This  volume  appears  in  a  series  of  manuals  forming  an  electro- 
technical  library,  and  the  scientific  character  of  its  associations  gives 
it  a  scientific  ap^)ea^ance  which  it  far  from  deserves.    The  material 
is  indiscriminatingly  collected  from  all  sources;  an  account  of  a 
strictly  scientific  experiment  on  one  page  and  an  utterly  incredible 
sensational  (alleged)  fact  on  the  next.      While  denying  that  the 
magnet  can  do  all  that  the  mediaeval  sorcerers  claimea  for  it,  the 
author  yet  holds  that  its  influence  on  the  body  is  underestimated, 
and  that  it  is  "  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  water  undergoes  some 
change  by  being  magnetized  with  the  hand." 

The  author  baa  invented  an  improved  "hypnoscope"  or  little 
magnet,  to  be  applied  to  the  finger,  and  by  tne  sensations  then 
aroused  to  furnish  a  criterion  of  tne  bypnotizabillty  of  the  subject. 
Two  thirds  of  about  500  persona  who  tried  it  experienced  (.■ertiin 
peculiar  sensations,  and  many  of  these  were  more  or  less  ready 
nypnotic  subjects.  But  the  many  experiments  in  which  magnets  of 
tlie  greatest  strength  have  been  us(kI  in  such  a  wa^  as  to  preclude 
the  action  of  the  subject's  imagination,  without  getting  the  slightest 
result,  are  utterly  ignored.  In  the  same  way  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  experiments  that  show  that  transfers  can  be  obtained  indepen- 
dently of  the  magnet.  Theauthorassumes  as  a  proved  fact  what  isa 
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matter  of  extreme  doubt,  viz.  that  the  magnet  has  an  influence  on 
the  human  body.  He  is  no  less  shy  in  accepting  the  truth  of  thought 
transference,  and  believes  that  very  sensitive  subjects  can  be  made 
aphasic  by  looking  at  the  left  side  of  their  heads. 

The  useful  portion  of  the  book  consists  of  the  historical  notes  (not 
always  accurate,  however  ;e.  g.^  it  is  said  that  Dr.  Pigeaire  really  had 
a  patient  who  earned  the  3000  franc  prize  for  clairvoyance,  while 
the  true  and  usual  statement  is  that  this  subject  refused  to  conform 
to  the  conditions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences);  of  the  abstracts  of  some 
scientific  papers,  and  the  exceptionally  numerous  and  admirable 
illustrations.  In  short,  the  book  has  an  unfortunate  pseudo-scientific 
air,  and  is  much  less  reliable  than  some  of  the  recent  French  com- 
pilations on  the  same  subject.  J.  J. 

Experiments  in  Improving  the  Condition  of  Deaf  Mutes  by  Hypnotism. 
Dr.  Berkhan.    Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  7  Feb.,  1887. 

Nine  boys  in  a  deaf  mute  institution  in  Braunchsweig  were  hyp- 
notized by  gazing  at  a  glass  button,  after  their  hearing  had  been  care- 
fully tested  for  a  variety  of  noises.  During  the  hjrpnosis  vowels  were 
spoken  into  the  ears  of  the  patients  and  other  noises  made,  and  they 
were  aroused  as  soon  as  possible.  The  hearing  of  the  boys  was  tested 
about  half  an  hour  later^  and  the  process  was  repeated  from  four  to 
six  times  on  each  boy  with  intervals  of  a  week.  The  hearing  of  four 
of  them  has  very  greatly  improved,  though  by  no  means  restored, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  report  the  improvement  had  lasted  about 
eighteen  months. 

De  la  suggestion  et  de  ses  applications  a  la  pedagogic.     Dr.  Berillon. 
Paris,  1888,  16  pp. 

This  is  a  continuation  and  reinforcement  of  the  writer's  paper  on 
the  same  subject  in  1886.  The  method  of  putting  bad  children  to 
sleep  HO  gradually  as  to  awaken  no  opposition,  and  by  purely  verbal 
suggestion,  is  first  stated.  The  nature  of  the  suggestion  is  next  dis- 
cussed. This  must  be  formulated  with  ^reat  precision,  after  a 
careful  moral  diagnosis,  and  often  repeated  in  a  voice  and  manner  at 
once  authoritative  and  sweet.  This  is  an  art  of  itself,  and  consists  in 
condensing  to  laconic  brevity  the  moral  needs  of  tne  child,  with  a 
view  also  to  ready  realizability.  The  child  must  be  alope  and  not 
subject  to  taunts  of  his  fellows  for  being  subjected  to  the  process.  A 
number  of  new  cures  of  laziness,  perverse  instincts,  grave  defects  of 
character,  nervous  tics,  incontinence  of  urine  both  oy  day  and  bv 
night,  menstrual  irregularities,  chorea  and  irascibility,  are  narratea. 
Bernheim  endorsed  these  conclusions  at  the  end  of  the  paper,  and 
adds  that  the  mother's  means  of  putting  her  child  to  sleep  are  the 
original  hypnotic  methods. 

Variations  de  la  personnalite.    Docteurs  H.  Bourru  et  P.  Burot,  pro- 
fesseurs  a  I'Ecole  de  M^decine  de  Rochefort.   Paris,  1888, 314  pp. 

This  book  begins  with  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  case  of  V...  Louis, 
of  multiple  personality  fame,  whose  states* have  been  described  more 
briefiy  by  Camuset,  du  Saulle,  Richer,  Voisin,  Ribot,  and  F.  W.  A. 
Myers  of  the  English  society  for  psychic  research.  This  subject 
was  born  in  February,  1863,  of  an  hysterical  mother  and  an  unknown 
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father.  As  a,  bDy  he  wns  n  Ta^bocl  and  a  thief,  and  since  1880  had 
filled  B,  Dumber  of  servile  stations  and  been  a.  patient  In  several  hos- 
pitals, where  his  hysterical  attacks  attracted  much  attention.  The 
six  primary  states  ur  personalities  of  this  subject  are  described,  vith 
the  convenient  table  of  Mr.  Meyer  showing  for  each  stabs  Ilie 
extent  of  the  subject's  mernoiy,  his  disposition  and  edacatiun. 
^ralytic  and  anaestheetc  Bvmptoms,  dynamism  for  boUi  handti,  etc 
Other  intermediate  states,  Wh  spontaneoue  and  provoked,  are  oh- 
served  by  these  authors,  who  also  observe  perfect  accord  between  the 
physical  and  attendant  mental  Bymptoms  of  each  state,  and  tolerable 
accord  between  the  successive  personations  of  the  same  role  so  far 
as  could  be  gathered.  Each  of  these  states  and  others  are  shown 
by  photograpli.  The  last  half  of  the  book  is  occupied  by  accounlfl 
conveniently  compiled  from  many  sources  of  otner  of  the  more 
important  subjects  of  these  changes.  An  abstract  of  explanatory- 
theories  is  given  in  the  last  chapter,  and  the  authors  themselves 
explain  these  changes  by  variations  in  the  focusing  and  diffusion  of 
latent  and  potent  nervous  energy.  Therapeutics  must  learn  to  dis- 
tribute this  force  more  evenly,  and  pedagogy  to  determine  its  place 
and  degree  of  concentration. 

£!fvde  lur  U  zoomagnititme.    A.  A.  LifiBEAULT.    Nancy,  1883,  29  pp. 

Forty-five  children,  most  of  tliem  under  three  years  of  aee,  suffer- 
ing from  various  diseasea,  each  case  of  which  ia  described  in  some 
detail,  were  cured  or  helped  by  the  author's  touch  without  pressure.  • 
^metimes  the  hands  were  merely  laid  on,  and  sometimes  the  surface 
of  the  body  was  lightly  stroked.  From  these  results,  which  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  heat  or  suggestion,  the  writer  concludes  that  we  must 
admit,  along  with  the  tneory  of  suegestion  held  by  the  school  of 
Nancv,  that  the  fiuidists  are  also  partly  right.  Nervous  vibrations  or 
neurility  can  thus  be  transmitted  during  tlie  waking  state  from  an 
active  to  a  passive  or  suffering  areanism.  In  his  earlier  and  verf 
important  work  on  sleep,  in  1S66,  tne  author  had  held  that  consdous 
thought  has  an  equilibrating  power  which  during  artificial  sleep 
can  he  mode  by  sugsestion  to  transport  the  nervous  force  of  the  sub- 
ject from  points  of  the  body  where  it  is  abundant  to  parts  where  it 
IS  deficient  or  needs  excitation.  Mental  acts  thus  may  diffuse  energy 
from  centres  where  its  accumulation  causes  disorders  to  centres  dis- 
ordered by  defect.  With  infants,  touch  redistributes  energy  and 
causes  on  organic  calm  without  mental  action.  People  of  energetic, 
sanguine  combustion  impress  others  most  strongly.  Wemustadniit 
an  irreducible  force,  *ui  generii,  and  of  ^eat  therapeutic  power.  The 
motto  of  this  pamphlet  is,  "  He  was  in  the  world  and  the  world 
knew  him  not."  The  author's  protest  against  the  infallibility  of 
academies,  and  his  bitter  words  concerning  the  neglect  and  scorn 
often  meted  out  to  great  discoverers,  remind  us,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  his  great  work,  above  referred  to,  which  gave  its  char- 
acter to  the  Nancy  school,  and  the  theory  which  he  now  so  sadly 
lapses  from  in  his  old  aze,  of  the  no  less  just  complaint  of  Sterling, 
the  originator  of  the  mwJern  idealistic  movement  in  England,  of  sim- 
ilar want  of  recognition. 

le  droit  eitil  Blltdi 
Paris,  18M,  70  pp. 
This  often  cited  memoir,  by  a  distinguished  jurist,  recognizes  the 
■ —  fatality  with  which  hypnotic  suggestions  are  often 
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enforced,  which  may  render  the  subject  pHOwerless  against  criminal 
tentatives.  He  realizes  that  souvenirs  which  are  effaced  in  the  wak- 
ing state  may  be  revived  by  new  hypnotization.  Even  days  after 
they  are  suggested  to  them,  hypnotic  subjects  may  commit  crime  for 
which  they  should  beheld  irresponsible,  and  for  which  the  suggester 
alone  should  be  punished.  Courts  should  not  have  power  to  hyp- 
notize witnesses  to  obtain  from  them  confessions,  or  testimony  against 
others.  This  should  apply  to  all  civil  acts,  wills,  etc.  If  a  victim  of 
a  crime,  or  an  accusea  person,  however,  demands  the  test  of  hyp- 
notism for  himself,  it  may  be  granted  under  certain  specified  conoi- 
tions.  It  is  recognized  that  to  certain  persons  in  a  state  of  apparent 
waking,  suggestions  of  acts  may  be  effectively  given.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  point  of  great  importance  in  criminal  practice.  No  one  should  be 
hypnotized  save  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  Hypnotization  is  the  dis- 
covery^ not  the  creation,  of  the  capacity  of  being  morally  and  men- 
tally vivisected.  This  work  contains  references  to  many  interesting 
legal  cases. 

De  Vorigine  des effets  curatifs  de  VhypnotUme^  ttude  de psye?u>logie  exptri- 
inentale.    J.  Delboeuf.    Paris,  1887,  42  pp. 

After  visiting  the  Salpctriere,  and  experimenting  much  himself,  this 
observer,  whose  admirable  work  on  dreams  heA  qualified  him  to 
express  an  opinion,  attempts  to  explain  hypnotism  as  a  therapeutic 
agent  as  follows :  Commonly,  the  organism  and  tissues  under 
the  influence  of  the  great  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  are  with- 
drawn from  the  action  of  the  will.  The  hemispheres  do  not  normally 
interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  non-striated  muscles,  the  vaso- 
motors, glands,  etc.,  or  at  least  if  thev  interfere  their  role  is  com- 
plicated and  obscure.  This  was  not  always  so.  As  we  descend  the 
animal  scale  toward  protoplasm,  organisms  were  sensibly  affected  by 
all  that  passed  within  them  as  well  as  on  their  periphery.  With  the 
division  of  work,  and  the  development  of  the  senses  charged  with 
expanding  external  relations  with  all  that  could  help  or  mar  the 
integrity  of  the  individual,  and  other  organs  of  attack,  defense,  etc., 
the  internal  management  was  committed  more  and  more  to  a  servant 
w  hich  consciousness  had  trained  till  it  could  be  trusted  to  act  for 
itself.  The  life  of  relations  thus  absorbs  attention  from  vegetative 
functions.  In  the  hypnotic  state,  however,  the  subject  may  violently 
withdraw  from  the  external  world  and  all  his  energy  is  directed  to 
any  suggested  point.  If  any  internal  function  has  fallen  out  of  order, 
the  higher  brain  forces  can  be  turned  on  to  it,  as  an  object  long 
neglected  but  not  all  unknown,  and  often  with  the  best  curative 
effects. 

Force  psychique  et  suggestion  mentals.    Dr.  Claude  Perronnet.   Paris, 
1886,  72  pp. 

The  author,  who  is  a  professor  of  philosophy,  holds  that  the  best 
register  of  undulations  produced  in  the  periphery  of  the  body  by  the 
action  of  thought,  is  a  suoject  who  has  been  hypnotized  and  deprived 
of  personal  dreams.  He  would  replace  the  theory  of  fluidism  by  that 
of  "  undulationism."  He  has  hypnotized  423  patients  suffering  from 
nervous  diseases,  six-sevenths  of  them  women.  Of  this  total  num- 
ber, 288  were  essentially  improved  by  mental  suggestion.  Catalepsy, 
hysteria,  migraine  and  epilepsy  were  most  often  nelped,  and  in  this 
order. 
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Let  tuggegtiont  hypnotiquti,  un«  laeane  dana  la  loi,  F.  DBtAOBOiz. 
Paris,  1887,  47  pp. 
The  rufurm  for  which  this  magiatrate  pleads  is  Bummed  up  in  the 
new  legal  provision  he  proposes,  viz  :  1.  No  one  shall  practice  byp- 
notlam  unless  he  be  a  duly  authorized  physician,  and  be  assbted  by 
a  second  physician  especially  licensed  upon  this  topic.  All  public 
eKbihitions  of  hvpnotism,  save  in  schools  and  laboratories  legally 
chartered,  shoula  oe  forbidden.  2.  All  infractions  of  this  article 
fliiall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  of  from  six  days  to  two  yearo, 
and  by  a  fine  of  from  16  to  2000  francs,  or  by  one  of  these  alone. 

fa  tnagrUtitTot  animal.     Dr.  F.  Boetuv.     2nd  ed.     1886,  2iG  pp. 

The  author  writes  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Salpetrifre.  His  book 
is  prolMbly  the  best  presE-ntation  of  the  whole  subject  in  itfi  space, 
which  is  much  less  than  that  occupied  by  Binet  and  Pfr^.  There  are 
slight  experimental  and  critical  additions. 

i>u  soTOmeilprovoqai-  ehei  let  hy»thimte».  Ettai  d'exptiealion  ptyelulogiqae 
de  tet  eaugei  el  mi  effett.     A..  Espinas.    Bordeaux,  1S&4,  29  pp. 

The  initial  cause  of  induced  sleep  in  hysterical  subjects  is  the 
exhaustion  of  the  higher  centres  by  excitation.  In  normal  peraoos 
the  nervous  elements  contain  a  considerable  Quantity  of  force  ef> 
Utimon.  In  hysterical  persona  the  quantity  of  thb  force  in  each 
nervous  element  is  small.  In  the  case  of  normal  persons,  peripheral 
excitations  which  tend  to  set  free  the  nervous  force  eit  iention  meet 
with  a  strong  resistance  when  they  reach  the  higher  centres.  The 
higlier  centres  act  as  centres  of  arrest  by  checkuig  the  movements 
which  the  peripheral  excitations  would  produce  if  they  were  per- 
mitted to  reach  the  motor  centres.  In  hysterical  persons,  on  theother 
Iiand,  the  excitations  which  exceed  a  certain  degree  of  intensity  do 
not  meet  any  resiatance  from  the  higher  centres  in  their  passa^  to 
the  ideo-motor  centres,  and  therefore  these  excitations  set  free  the 
s  force  in  the  ideo-motor  centres.  Thus  because  of  the  small 
Lsforce,  the  higher  centresare  easily  exhausted  and 

e  peripheral  excitations  are  left  unobstructed.  Tlie  exhaustion  of 
the  activity  of  the  centres  of  ideation  causes  a  diminution,  if  not 
a  suppression,  of  all  sensorial  or  cutaneous  sensibility,  and  this  in 
turn  produces  a  diminution  or  suppression  of  consciousness.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Espinas,  then,  that  which  makes  hysterical  individ- 
uals subject  to  hypnotism  is  the  weak  condition  of  the  higher  centres 
which  are  easily  exhausted,  and  which  diminishes  consctouaneas 
according  to  the  degree  of  exhaustion.  C.  A.  O. 

After  witnessing  the  hypnotic  exhibitions  of  SeQor  Das,  at  the 
Spanish  court,  in  January  of  this  year,  the  Sann.  Co-ut.  reports  that 
Queen  Christine  is  said  to  have  completely  hypnotiied  a  young  lady 
of  the  court  who  showed  remarkable  powers  of  clairvoyance,  if  the 
detailed  report  can  bo  relied  on.  After  rousing  the  young  ladr,  the 
Queen  asked  Seiior  Das  if  the  power  to  excite  magnetism  resided  in 
all  persons,  and  was  told  that  it  slumbered  in  all  who  bad  irresistible 
I)owerof  will  and  perfect  concentration  of  thought.  The  Queen  then 
desired  to  be  hypnotized,  but  although  the  strongest  means  were 
tried  for  some  time,  the  Queen  was  notonly  unaffected,  hut  seemed  to 
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show  greater  power  of  will  than  the  professor  himself.  Two  German 
journals,  however,  report  that  the  experiment  succeeded,  but  one  of 
them  expresses  the  hope  that  it  did  not,  on  account  of  the  grave  con- 
sequences that  might  have  befallen  the  country  had  the  Queen  really 
developed  this  high  degree  of  suggestibility. 

We  have  above  attempted  to  present  to  our  readers  a  digest  of  the 
chief  representative  books  illustrating  the  different  lines  of  experi- 
ment and  observations  and  the  different  theoretic  standpoints  lately 
developed  concerning  hypnotism.  There  are  other  large  works 
and  countless  smaller  ones,  besides  all  the  contents  of  the  Revue  de 
V Ilypnotisfine^  edited  by  Dr.  Edgar  Berillon,  and  a  growing  number  of 
works  of  French  fiction  occupied  either  chiefly  or  incidentally  with 
multiplex  personality,  telepathy,  transfer,  or  other  spurious  or  gen- 
uine phenomena  of  hypnotism.  In  a  future  number  we  hope  to  pub- 
lish results  of  a  line  oi  research  already  long  under  way  in  the  ps^^cho- 
phvsic  rooms  of  this  university,  which  we  believe  shed  additional 
light  on  one  important  ^oup  of  these  facts.  One  moral  of  all  this 
movement  is  most  obvious  and  impressive,  viz.  that  physicians 
cannot  study  these  phenomena  with  safety  to  their  scientific  reputa- 
tion without  more  training  in  modern  psychology  than  even  the  best 
medical  schools  either  in  France  or  in  our  own  country  now  afford. 
To  this  we  shall  recur  at  length  later. 


III.— EXPERIMENTAL. 

Ueber  Holmgren*8  vermeintlieTien  NaehtoeU  der  Elementarempflndungen 
des  Gesichtmnns.    E.  Hering.    Pfliiger's  Archiv,  Vol.  40,  p.  1. 

Holmgren  is  supposed  to  have  proved,  by  some  experiments  which 
he  described  before  the  Medical  Congress  in  Copenhagen  in  1884, 
that  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory  of  color  sensation  is  the  correct 
theory.  His  plan  was  to  throw  a  very  small  and  sharp  image  of  a 
very  small  hole  in  a  metal  plate  on  the  retina.  If  the  diameter  of 
the  image  is  smaller  than  that  of  a  cone,  then  white  light  ought  to 
look  red,  green  or  violet  according  as  it  falls  upon  one  or  another  of 
the  cones  of  a  cone  triad  ;  if  it  falls  half  waj[  between  two  it  ought 
to  look  purple,  yellow  or  blue,  and  only  when  it  hits  all  three  equally 
would  it  look  white.  If  only  saturated  yellow  light  is  allowed  to 
come  through  the  hole  it  may  look  red  or  green,  but  never  violet  or 
white.  A  white  hole  ought  tnen  to  look  in  general  colored,  and  only 
occasionally  white  ;  that  is,  provided  (1)  that  the  theory  is  true,  (2) 
that  a  small  enough  image  can  be  produced,  and  (3)  that  in  spite  or 
the  constant,  rapid,  involuntary  motions  of  the  eye,  the  different  sen- 
sations furnished  by  the  different  cones  can  be  distinguished  in  con- 
sciousness. Holmgren  succeeded  in  his  experiments  with  homoge- 
neous yellow  light  from  a  spectrum.  He  was  less  successful  with 
blue  light,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  tried  white  light.  Hering 
criticises  his  method  and,  on  repeating  his  experiments,  failed  to 
obtain  his  results. 

Holmgren  says  that  after  struggling  for  some  time  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  producing  a  sufficiently  snarp  image  on  the  retina,  he  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  using  a  telescope,  and  that  this  instrument  must 
hereafter  be  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  aid  to  all  experiments 
of  this  sort.     Hering  says  that  this  is  surprising  ;  for  producing  a 
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aberration  is  to  be  guarded  agaiiiat  by  a  diaphragm  with  openin 
smaller  than  that  of  the  pupil,  but  not  so  small  as  to  allow  uieu&- 
cient  light  to  pass  tbrougli,  uor  as  to  let  diffraction  about  the  eilge 
interfere  with  the  image.  This  arranmiioent  is  what  is  always  used 
to  determine  the  fineness  of  Tision  of  uie  retina,  and  to  find  out  how 
small  a  colored  object  must  be  to  lose  ite  color.  If  a  bole  1  mm.  big 
is  looked  at  at  a  distance  of  1  m.  its  image  is  already  less  than  the 
diameter  of  a  cone  in  the  fovea  ;  if  it  is  put  at  a  distance  of  5  m. 
and  looked  at  with  a  telescope  which  magnifies  five  times  there 
would  be,  theo ret i call V,  no  change  in  the  sixe  of  the  image,  and 
bence  nothing  would  be  gained  by  the  telescope ;  but  what  Hering 
has  called  the  aberration  region  (to  be  distin^ished  from  the  dis- 
persion region,  due  to  incorrect  accommodation)  might  be  greater 
than  without  the  telescope  and  with  the  diaphragm,  if  the  cone  of 
light  which  enters  the  eye  were  greater.  But  the  "  bright  spot "  in 
front  of  the  telescope  is  in  general  smaller  than  the  pupil,  and  Her- 
ing does  not  say  that  he  makes  the  aperture  in  his  diaphragm  iwy 
much  tmaller  than  the  pupil ;  hence  he  does  not  seem  to  have  eslA^ 
lished  that  the  use  of  the  telescope,  with  proper  precautions,  is  par- 
ticularly injurious. 

Hering's  next  criticism  is  that  Holmgren  in  moving  his  eye  nxtkj 
have  allowed  now  one  side  and  now  the  other  side  of  his  pupil  to 
become  covered  by  the  dark  part  of  the  telescope.  This  Would  lead 
to  a  known  source  of  error.  If  a  narrow  line  of  light,  formed  by  one 
card  held  parallel  to  another  but  several  feet  in  front  of  it,  be  looked 
at  with  one  eye,  its  borders  appear  red  and  blue.  This  is  because 
the  aberration  region,  which  is  usually  white  on  account  of  Uie 
superposition  of  rings  of  color  on  one  side  of  the  green  upon  rin^  of 
color  on  the  other  side  of  the  green,  has  now  half  of  each  set  of 
rings  cut  off,  and  hence  is  blue  on  one  side  and  red  on  the  other,  or, 
with  yellow  light,  red  on  one  side  and  green  on  the  other.  ThU 
objection  would  be  without  force  if  Holmgren  had  used  alisolutely 
homogeneous  light,  and  Hering's  next  step  is  to  show  that  he  did 
not  take  sufficient  precautions  to  that  end.  An  absolutely  bomoKe- 
neouB  spectral  light  can  be  had  only  if  the  hole  is  exactly  in  the 
plane  of  (the  image  of)  the  spectrum.  With  the  hole  in  any  other 
position,  rays  of  different  refrangibility  can  get  through,  and  as 
they  are  moving  in  different  directions,  a  change  in  the  position  of 
the  eye  will  cause  the  spot  to  look  now  of  one  color  and  now  of 
another.  That  yellow  should  e-asilr  become  red  or  green,  bul  that 
green  should  not  become  yellow  ana  blue,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
with  a  feeble  light  the  yellow  and  blue  of  the  spectrum  are  of  par- 
ticularly feeble  intensity.  A  very  feeble  spectrum  looks  red,  green 
and  violet  only,  as  is  well  known. 

Hering  repeated  the  experiments,  using  a  metal  plate  with  a  very 
thin  spot  in  It,  and  a  conical  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  thin  spot  .09 
mm.  in  diameter  at  the  small  end.  The  plane  of  the  hole  woe  in 
the  plane  of  the  spectrum,  and  20  cm.  in  front  of  it  was  a  Hartnack 
objective  system  with  a  diaphragm.  When  the  eye,  properly 
Kuarded  from  extraneous  light,  was  at  the  right  distance,  different 
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With  this  arrangement  the  Holmgren  effect  was  not  obtained,  but 
yellow  light  did  become  red  and  green,  both  with  and  without  a 
telescope,  when  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  was  inexact.  It 
seems  singular  that  Holmgren  did  not  try  the  light  of  sodium  in  a 
Bunsen  flame.  With  the  sodium,  lithmm  and  thallium  ilame 
Hering  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  change  of  color  at  all.  He 
observed,  what  was  known  before,  tnat  yellow  becomes  white  with 
diminished  intensity,  green  very  rapidly  so,  and  red  not  at  all. 
He  observed  also  tnat  weak  blue  points  cannot  be  seen  at  all  by 
direct  vision  (on  account  of  absorption  by  the  yellow  spot),  and  that 
green  and  white  points  are  strikingly  brighter  in  indirect  vision. 

Holmgren  says  that  white  light  might  be  tried,  but  that,  **  der 
KUrze  wegen^^*  he  used  only  spectral  light.  There  are  certain  points 
in  nature  which  can  be  looked  at  in  much  shorter  time  than  small 
holes  lighted  up  by  the  spectrum, — they  are  the  stars.  Even  when 
looked  at  through  the  telescope  they  present  no  change  of  color  with 
change  of  position  of  the  eye  :  it  seems  impossible  that  this  should 
be  the  case  if  Holmgren's  experiments  were  to  be  relied  upon. 

Hering's  argument  is  not  at  all  skillfully  carried  out,  but  neverthe- 
less it  seems  to  be  quite  conclusive  against  Holmgren's  inferences. 
It  does  nothing  to  disprove  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory  of  color 
sensation,  though  it  would  be  very  effective  against  it  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  image  on  the  retina  had  been  shorn  of  its  aberration 
circle.  Helmholtz  himself  has  said,  however,  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  three  different  sensations  may  not  be  three 
different  activities  in  one  and  the  same  cone,  and  that  the  supposi- 
tion of  three  cones  is  kept  up  merely  for  the  sake  of  greater  facility 
in  speaking  about  the  matter.  Chhistine  Ladd-Franklin. 

Die  Oesetzmdssigkeit  des  Helligkeitscontrastes.  H.  Ebbinghaus^  Berlin. 
Sitzber.  der  K.  Preuss.  Akad.  der  Wissensch.  zu  Berlin,  1887, 
Sitzung  vom  1.  December.     15  pp. 

To  this  very  difficult  topic  of  experimental  psychology  Dr.  Ebbing- 
haus,  whose  study  of  the  laws  of  memory  is  deservedly  well  known, 
makes  a  very  valuable  contribution.  He  succeeded  in  preparing  a 
series  of  papers  varying  through  shades  of  gray  from  the  whitest 
white  to  tne  blackest  black,  ana  was  able  to  get  53  such  shades  dif- 
fering by  objectively  equal  differences  of  brightness.  The  general 
tone  of  the  grays  was  approximated  to  that  produced  by  the  rotation 
of  pure  black  with  pure  white.  He  cut  disks  2  cm.  in  diameter 
from  these  various  papers,  and  placing  a  given  disk  on  a  background 
of  its  own  shade,  he  found  what  shade  of  disk  he  had  to  place  upon 
a  background  of  a  different  degree  of  brightness  in  order  that  the 
two  disks  shall  seem  equally  bright.  It  is  evident  that  the  differ- 
ence in  brightness  of  the  two  disks  measures  the  amount  of  contrast. 
Working  with  great  attention  to  details  and  with  conditions  analo- 
gous to  those  that  the  eye  is  subjected  to  in  our  every-day  vision,  he 
deduced  from  a  large  number  of  experiments  the  following  laws : 
1.  Disks  placed  upon  a  background  darker  than  their  own  snade  of 
gray  have  their  brightness  increased  by  an  amount  that  is  closely 
proportional  to  the  difference  in  brightness  between  disk  and  ground, 
i3ut  is  independent  of  the  absolute  brightness  of  the  ground.  On 
the  average  the  brightening  by  contrast  is  from  one  quarter  to  one 
fifth  of  the  difference  between  disk  and  ground.  2.  A  disk  placed 
upon  a  darker  ground  has  its  brightness  dtminisTied  proportionally  to 
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tlie  difference  betveeit  disk  nod  ground  taken  independently  of  the 
absolute  shade  of  the  ground.  In  addition  the  darkening  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  brightnesB  of  the  t^ound,  being  Inversely  as  the 
brightness  of  thia  ground  when  the  diflerenceB  between  disk  and 
eround  are  equal.  The  amount  of  contrast  is  .3  of  the  diiference 
between  diak  and  ground,  divided  by  the  brightness  of  the  ground. 
These  laws  yield  tlie  formulae,  U)  +  c  =  if  (A— if )  where  A  >  ff, 
and    (2)  -'-=E'^''^"^   where  h  <:B;  or- c  =  K'(h~ff)~  ; 

where  +  e  indicates  the  brightening  due  to  contrast,  —  e  the  darken- 
ing^ the  brightness  of  the  disk,  and  II  that  of  the  background, 
K,K'  constants  dependingonindividuala  and  conditions.  iSi  inter- 
eating  deduction  from  the  second  law  is  that  the  darkening  by  con- 
trast has  its  maximum  effect  when  the  ground  has  upon  it  a  disk  of 
half  its  own  brightness. 

Lehmann  bod  studied  the  problem  of  contrast  with  rotatins  disks, 
and  Ebbingbaus  is  able  to  show  that  the  first  law  is  dedncible  from 
the  former's  results,  his  constant  being  .£%.  Of  thesecond  law,  how- 
ever, no  trace  is  to  ne  found  in  JjChmann'B  resnlts,  which  is  consid- 
ered as  due  to  unfavorable  conditions  of  experimentation.  By  way 
of  explanation  of  the  phenomena  the  author  believes  the  process  to 
be  in  the  retina  itself,  and  supposes  a  change  in  sensitiveness  of  the 
different  portions  of  the  retina  due  to  slight  variations  in  the  blood 
supply. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  a  test  of  Weber's  law. 
If  a  series  of  shades  be  arranged,  the  ratios  forming  a  geometrieal 
progression,  the  intervale  of  brightness  will  not  seem  the  same 
throughout  the  scale,  as  Weber's  law  demands,  but  both  at  the  upper 
and  at  the  lower  ends  the  intervals  will  seem  too  small,  while  even 
in  the  medium  portion  slight  differences  can  be  detected.  Con- 
versely, if  we  arrange  a  series  of  shades  that,  as  far  as  these  papers 
allow  us  to  do,  seem  equally  difCerent  (the  comparison  being  maids 

Cby  pair),  we  will  not  get  an  exact  geometrical  series.  But  if  we 
i  In  m.ind  only  general  approximate  results  we  can  say  that 
within  the  limits  of  black  and  white,  with  which  we  ordinarily  have 
to  do,  a  series  of  sCihjectively  equal  intervals  of  sensations  of  bright- 
ness has  objectively  corresponding  to  it  a  geometrical  series  of  li|dit 
intensities.  Dividing  the  field  of  shades  into  seven  divisions,  the 
ratio  for  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  from  below  upwards,  was 
found  to  be  2.25',  2.11,  2.05,  1.77,  1.72,  1.68,  IM.  3.  J. 

Ueber  die  Unttrsehitdiempjiadlichkeit  fiir  Tonhvlitn.  Edward  Ldpt. 
Philosophiaclie  -Studien,  IV,  4,  1888. 
From  the  fact  that  we  regard  tone  intervals  as  equal  when  the 
ratio  of  their  vibration  rates  is  the  same,  Fechner  inferred  that 
Weber's  law  is  valid  for  sensations  of  musical  pitch.  The  vaUditv 
of  this  inference  was  Questioned  by  Preyer,  who  suggested  that  this 
perception  of  the  equality  of  intervals  might  be  due  to  the  oecmrence 
of  overtones  and  so  on,  and  furthermore  showed  that  the  smallest 
perceptible  difference  in  the  pitch  of  two  tones  was  not  proportional 
to  their  vibration  rate,  but  much  more  nearly  approached  constancy 
for  all  tones  of  a  medium  pitch.  I.uft  subjects  the  results  of  Preyer 
and  others  to  a  fair  and  discerning  criticism,  and  makes  a  series  of 
observations  in  wiiicii  care  was  taken  to  have  the  tones  equal  in 
intensity,  the  latter  being  the  point  in  which  Fecbner  sow  the  weak- 
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ness  of  Prever's  results.  A  series  of  tuning-forks  of  64,  128,  256,  512, 
1024,  and  2048  vibrations  per  second  were  connected  with  resonator 
boxes  that  could  be  opened  at  will ;  on  one  prong  of  the  forks  was 
arranged  a  mechanism  by  which  its  tone  could  be  slightly  and  meas- 
urably altered.  This  consisted  of  a  screw  sliding  a  weight  up  or 
down  along  a  millimeter  scale.  The  observation  consisted  in  slightly 
altering  one  of  the  forks  of  the  same  vibration  rates,  and  by  several 
slight  adjustments,  first  from  below  the  point  of  perceptibility  to 
above  it  and  then  vice  versa,  to  infer  the  point  when  the  difference 
was  just  perceptible,  as  also  the  point  when  the  two  tones  were  first 
declared  equal— Wundt's  well  known  modification  of  the  method  of 
**just  observable  difference."  The  result  can  be  most  briefly 
expressed  by  taking  the  average  between  the  mean  determination 
of  the  point  of  **  observable  difference  "  and  the  point  of  **  equality." 
This  is  given  for  Luft  himself  in  the  following  table : 

No.  of  vibrations,  64      128      256    512    1024    2048 

Observable  difference,         .149    .159    .232    .251    .218     .362 

The  first  number,  for  example,  indicates  that  a  change  of  .149  of  a 
vibration  per  second  of  a  fork  vibrating  64  times  per  second  is  just 
perceptible  to  the  ear  as  a  difference  in  pitch,  but,  as  is  true  through- 
out, without  an  appreciation  of  the  direction  (whether  higher  or 
lower)  of  this  difference.  If  Weber^s  law  were  true  these  numbers 
should  be  (taking  .149  or  .15  as  the  standard)  .15,  .30,  .60,  1.20,  2.40, 
4.80.  One  sees  at  once  that  Weber's  law  does  not  at  all  hold,  there 
being  a  much  greater  approximation  to  a  constancy  (about  .2  of  a 
vibration  per  second)  in  the  just  observable  difference  of  tones 
between  64  and  1024  vibrations  per  second.  Above  and  below  this 
point  the  sensibility  undoubtedly  decreases,  but  probably  not  in  the 
ratio  demanded  by  Weber's  law.  Other  points  of  importance  are 
that  the  effect  of  practice  is  very  marked  and  must  first  be  eliminated ; 
that  this  effect  is  decidedly  greater  with  low  than  with  high  notes  ; 
and  that  the  effect  of  fatigue  is  also  very  evident. 

Luft  also  made  some  determinations  6y  the  method  of  "right  and 
wrong  cases,"  but  the  method  is  so  clumsily  applied  that  an  infer- 
ence from  the  results  has  little  value  except  to  corroborate  in  a  vague 
way  the  results  already  recorded.  He  thus  agrees  with  Prever, 
though  the  numerical  results  of  the  two  are  not  comparable  as  they 
stand. 

This  well  designed  study  suggests  comment  in  two  directions.  In 
the  first  place,  granted  that  Welder's  law  does  not  hold  for  differences 
of  pitch  (and  this  Fechner  afterwards  practically  admitted),  how  can 
we  explain  the  acute  perception  of  the  equality  of  tone  intervals,  and 
wliat  psychophysic  bearing  has  this  perception  ?  In  the  second  place, 
this  study  is  unsatisfactory  because  it  could  so  easily  have  been  more 
valuable.  It  is  an  instance  of  a  good  observer  hampered  bv  a  poor 
method.  The  object  of  experimentation  is  to  reduce  subjective 
influences  to  a  minimum,  while  the  method  of  the  "just  observable 
difference"  brings  them  to  the  front.  Not  until  results  obtained  in 
Leipzig  can  be  rei)eated  elsewhere  with  as  great  an  assurance  of 
reaching  the  same  conclusion  as  the  nature  of  the  experiment  war- 
rants, will  psvchophvsics  be  acknowledged  an  exact  science ;  and 
the  first  step  in  that  direction  is  the  employment  of  controllable  and 
logically  justifiable  methods.  The  methods  employed  in  this  research 
would  not  pass  such  a  test.  J.  J. 
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Utber  den  Einfiuu  tfinor  Simmerreguag  avf  die  fibrigen  8in7U»ftnpfln- 
dungm.  Victor  Ubeastsc-hitsch.  Pfluger'a  Arehiv  f.  d,  ges. 
Phyaiologie,  XLII,  3-1,  1888. 

The  well  known  croBS-associntiona  between  the  scneeB,  bjr  which, 
for  example,  a  piercing  tone  calls  up  a  red  color,  etc.,  and  of  which 
Bleuler,  Kebmann  and  Mr.  Galton  have  given  ho  able  descriptions,  sug- 
gested to  the  author  an  experiniental  investicalion  of  the  inflnence  of 
a  Benae  impreseion  through  one  eenae  upon  that  tlirough  another.  In 
j)articular  be  asked  if  oneeenee  organ  isetimulated  with  theemalleet 
stimulus  that  will  aroune  a  definite  eenaation  of  a  certain  kind,  will 
the  simultaneous  excitation  of  another  sense  organ  have  an  induence, 
favorable  or  otherwise,  upon  the  jierceptioa  of  the  first?  This  ques- 
tion he  answers  in  the  affirmative  for  almost  every  type  of  sensatioQ. 
It  will  only  bo  necessary  to  sample  his  observations  here  and  there, 
asking  the  reader  to  remember  that  almost  any  pair  of  sensations 
that  be  selects  will  have  a  similar  influence  to  that  described. 

U-)  Patches  of  color  are  seen  at  a  distance  at  which  the  color  can 
scarcely  be  made  out ;  a  tuning-fork  is  sounded  and  the  general 
result  IB  that  colors  formerly  not  visible  are  brought  into  the  sensory 
field  ;  as  Fecliner  would  state  it,  the  threshold  is  lowered.  Tunine- 
forks  applied  to  both  ears,  high-pitched  forks,  are  most  influentiaT; 
and  wide  individual  variations  characterize  all  the  results,  in  some 
cases  even  reversing  the  usual  result.  The  influence  upon  different 
colors  is  also  variable.  Barely  legible  print  is  often  read  when  a 
sound  accompanies  the  eSort.  Sounds  similarly  influence  smells, 
tastes,  and  tonches ;  the  increase  of  pain  by  a  jarring  noise  being 
brought  under  the  last  bead. 

(2.)  A  sound  has  its  intensity  decreased  if  the  eves  be  closed, 
increased  if  the  illumination  bo  brightened.  Colors  have  a  strong 
effect.  In  one  o-ase  the  ticking  of  a  watch  was  made  more  distinct 
by  the  sight  of  red  and  green,  less  distinct  by  that  of  blue  and  yel- 
low. The  influence  of  sights  upon  musical  tones  is  marked  and  vari- 
ous, the  effect  being  different  for  high  from  what  it  is  for  low  tones. 
Musically  gifted  persona  show  these  phenomena  best.  Another 
curious  phenomenon  is  the  localization  of  tones  in  different  parte  of 
the  person,  transversely  along  the  head  in  one  cose ;  and  this 
arransement,  though  very  different  from  individual  to  individual,  is 
remarkably  constant  in  any  one  case.  Sights  also  affect  subjective 
noises,  as  the  rushing  in  the  ears,  and  stranger  stitl,  the  effect  of  an 
ImpresBion  upon  one  eye  influences  tbesounas  in  the  ear  on  the  same 
side  decidedly  more  than  the  other.  The  rapiditv  with  which  these 
effects  arise  and  die  out  is  also  very  variable,  and  some  time  meas- 
urements are  noted.  The  influence  of  sights  upon  smell  is  difficult 
to  detect,  but  upon  taste  is  marked.  Sensations  of  temperature,  aa 
also  of  pain,  are  increased  by  increase  of  illumination.  Comple- 
mentary colors  seem  to  have  a  similar  influence.  The  effects  of  color 
upon  animal  development  and  upon  psychic  conditions  as  Geotbe 
suggested  are  also  cited  as  relevant. 

(3-)  Smell  has  very  slight  reinforcing  power  over  other  senses,  but 
is  most  marked  with  sounds, 

(4.)  Taste  has  greatest  influence  over  colors,  but  no  law  is  evident. 

(5.)  The  influences  of  temperature  and  tactile  sensations  upon 
usual  ones  are  very  interesting,  and  especially  so  is  the  statement 
that  the  stimulation  by  heat  or  cold  of  one  skin  area  decreases  the 
tactile  sensibility  of  another  area,  while  a  tactile  stimulation  has  a 
favorable  effect  upon  a  temperature  sensation. 
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Finally  the  author  succeeded  in  producing  the  "photisms'*  or 
"sound  colors,"  by  having  the  subject  look  at  a  gray  disk  on  white 
paper,  and  describe  the  color  effects  he  perceived  as  different  forks 
were  sounded— a  very  important  contribution  to  the  subject.  The 
persons  who  see  colors  when  they  hear  sounds,  or  vice  versa,  are 
thus  only  marked  examples  of  a  normal  physiological  reaction  of 
one  sense  upon  another. 

While  the  author  has  here  made  an  important  contribution  to  an 
obscure  field  of  research,  much  corroboration  of  his  results  will  be 
necessary  before  they  can  stand  as  final ;  his  special  laxity  is  in 
regard  to  objective  tests  (many  of  which  suggest  tnemselves)  of  the 
real  nature  of  these  peculiar  sensory  associations.  J.  J. 

Neice  Experiments  uber  den  Vorgang  der  einfachen  Reaction  auf  Sinnet' 
eindrucke.  Ludwig  Lange.  Wundt's  Philos.  Studien,  IV,  4, 
pp.  479-511. 

The  chief  contribution  of  this  paper  consists  in  the  introduction  of 
a  new  distinction  in  the  analysis  of  psychic  processes.  While 
various  observers  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  psychic 
process  in  a  simple  reaction  time  was  not  always  the  same,  they 
regarded  the  differences  as  mainly  due  to  the  effects  of  practice  and 
normal  individual  variations,  and  they  sought  by  taking  the  average 
of  all  reaction  times  to  get  a  single ,  result  true  for  the  average 
individual.  Lange,  on  the  contrary,  holds  that  there  are  normally 
two  methods  of  reacting  to  a  simple  sensory  stimulus,  which  he 
distinguishes  as  "motor "and  "sensory."  In  the  "motor "type 
one  does  not  think  of  the  sense  impression,  but  has  the  attention 
focused  upon  the  preparation  of  the  motor  reaction ;  while  in  the 
"sensory  ^'  type  every  tendency  to  get  the  motion  ready  is  avoided, 
the  attention  being  directed  to  the  sensory  impression  entirely ; 
when  the  impression  is  received  the  reaction  is  to  follow  as  soon  as 
possible.  These  two  types  are  of  course  perfectly  distinct  only  in 
their  extreme  forms,  and  can  be  studied  only  in  individuals  of 
steady  and  self-possessed  mental  habits.  Lange* s  object  was  to 
study  the  difference  between  "sensory  "and  "motor"  reaction 
times  in  their  extreme  types.  The  sense  impression  was  a  sound 
preceded  at  a  variable  but  controllable  number  of  seconds  by  a 

signal ";  a  further  condition  that  seems  to  have  worked  admirably 
was  the  separation  of  operator  and  subject  in  different  rooms  and  in 
communication  by  a  telegraphic  code.  The  interval  between  signal 
and  stimulus  was  chosen  for  each  individual  at  from  one  to  three 
seconds  according  as  seemed  favorable  to  the  quickest  reactions. 
For  three  observers  the  average  time  of  a  reaction  of  the  extreme 
"motor  "  type  was  .125,  .137  and  .123  second,  while  for  the  extreme 
"  sensory  "  type  it  was  .223,  .224  and  .230  second.  The  difference  in 
time  between  the  two  is  thus  nearly  .1  second,  and  the  average 
variation  of  the  several  times  from  their  mean  is  also  larger  in  the 
"sensory"  type.  The  "motor"  is  nearer  the  automatic  stage,  is 
probably  less  subject  to  individual  and  other  fluctuations,  while  the 
"sensory"  is  nearer  the  conscious  voluntary  type  of  action. 
Furthermore,  the  reactions  in  anticipation  of  the  sense  impression 
never  occur  with  the  "sensory"  ty^,  but  are  difficult  to  avoid  in 
"motor"  reactions,  because  the  point  on  which  the  attention  is 
fixed  tends  to  get  first  realized.  Again,  if  a  stimulus  of  an  unex- 
pected and  totally  different  kind  be  given,  it  will  idways  be  reacted 
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upon  by  a  "  motor"  subject,  and  will  aa  regvilATljr  not  be  reacted 
upon  by  a  person  reacting  in  the  "Bonaory"  mode.  Of  Lunge's 
acut«  tneoretical  snalyeie  of  tlieae  two  activities  only  the  main 
points  can  be  here  given. 

Taking  Wuudt's  well  known  scheme  of  the  factors  in  a  simple 
reaction,  he  concludes  that  in  the  "senflory"  reaction  with  the 
attention  fnlly  on  the  alert,  "  apperception  "  and  "'  perception  "  fuse 
into  one  procesa,  while  the  "  motor  reaction  does  not  contain  an 
apperceptive  nor  a  voluntary  factor,  but  is  a  psychic  reflex  in  answer 
to  a  prepared  Betting  of  the  voluntary  apparatus.    Anatomically  the 

former  process  is  in  connection  with  tlie  cerebrum,  wh"* 

are  given  for  associating  the  latter  with  the  cerebellum. 

This  distinction  of  Lnnge's  is  very  welcome,  because  it  pro 
reconcile  the  results  of  different  oiwervers;  those  who  tike  TViindt 
naturally  drift  into  the  "sensory  "  mode  of  reacting,  getting  loncer 
times  than  those  who  favor  the  motor  tvpe.  Fiirthermorej  the 
enormous  effects  of  practice  seem  now  explicable  as  the  transition 
from  the  one  mode  of  reacting  to  the  other.  J.  J. 


This  short  paper  gives  the  result  of  a  series  of  careful  experiments 
by  two  skilled  experimenters  upon  the  reaction  time  for  different 
colors.  They  reacted,  usinc  the  apparatus  described  by  Buccola  in 
his  La  Legge  dtl  Tempo,  to  the  flash  of  8  Geiseler  tube  colored  by  the 
interposition  of  a  plate  of  colored  glass.  They  made  their  experi- 
ments from  day  to  day  at  the  same  nour  in  the  dark  and  excltided 
from  the  regults  any  reactions  that  were  disturbed  by  noise.  These 
precautions,  together  with  the  skill  and  practice  of  the  experi- 
mentera,  give  great  regularity  and  consequent  weight  to  their 
determinations.  Red,  blue,  violet,  and  green  were  tested.  The 
shortest  average  time  was  found  for  the  last ;  but  As  this  may  hare 
resulted  from  experimental  conditions,  it  is  not  used  for  comparison 
with  the  others.  Six  series  of  thirty  reactions  each  (fifteen  for  each 
observer,  we  judge)  are  given  for  each  color.  The  average  of  the 
i.L___  :_  -J  follows: 


Hed, 

0.153 

0.160 

Blue, 

0.168 

0.164 

Violet, 

0.161 

0.168 

IS  0^  thee 


In  the  quick  perception  of  red  they  agree  with  Kiinkel  and  with 
Ott  and  Prendergast.  The  authors  surest  the  advantage  of  study 
along  the  same  lines  on  the  evolution  of  the  color  sense  and  the 
determination  of  a  psychometric  speMrum  to  parallel  the  thermal, 
luminous  and  actinic  spectra  now  distinguished.  The  subject  of 
color  perception  is  not  without  a  certain  practical  side,  since  color 
figures  so  largely  at  present  in  railway  and  other  signals.    E,  C.  S. 

PIsier  die  Gremm  der  Wahradnnung  patniter  Beieegimgtn.     Dr.  A. 

GoLDBCHEinRB.    Ceotralblatt  ftir  rhysiologie.  No.  10. 
_  Dr.  A.  Qoldscheider  here  conlributes  a  valuable  series  of  obeerv*- 
tions  upon  the  perception  of  passive  movements.     He  enclosed  tha 
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two  terminal  joints  of  the  left  forefinger  in  a  thick  rubber  sheath  to 
exclude  sensations  of  pressure,  and  with  the  hand  well  supported, 
rested  the  finger  in  a  comfortable  position  by  a  system  of  pulleys 
and  compensating  weights.  He  now^  determined  how  slight  a  move- 
ment at  the  joint  brought  about  by  a  pull  upon  the  finger  (inter- 
phalangeal)  could  be  detected.  He  found  for  the  interphalan- 
geal  joint  .072,  .061  and  .056  cm. ;  for  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  .076, 
.070  and  .057  cm*.  He  found,  too,  that  the  rate  of  motion  was  an 
important  factor,  the  above  motions  being  detected  only  if  they  were 
performed  within  .06  second  in  the  former  case  or  .08  second  in  the 
latter.  A  motion  about  half  the  extent  of  those  above  recorded 
was  detected  if  executed  within  ^\  second.  It  must  be  noted  that 
the  subject  is  entirely  passive,  and  that  the  sensations  other  than 
those  arising  from  the  motion  at  the  joint  are  practically  eliminated. 

«j  .  «i  • 

PsycTiologie  mathtmatlqve  et  psycliophysiqtie,      P.  Tannery.      Revue 
philosophique,  F^vrier,  1888. 

Under  the  above  heading,  M.  Tannery,  one  of  the  most  active 
critics  of  the  mathematical  side  of  psychophysics,  reviews  a  series  of 
recently  issued  pamphlets,  some  of  whicn  treat  of  the  philosophic 
foundations  of  the  concepts  that  underlie  mathematical  operations, 
and  the  others  of  the  mathematical  basis  of  a  psychophysic  system. 
The  review  of  the  former  is  significant  as  indicating  the  general 
appreciation  of  the  intimate  relation  that  exists  between  the  appli- 
cation of  philosophical  truths  to  the  sciences,  and  the  abstract  discus- 
sion of  these  trutns  to  which  both  the  logician  and  the  mathematician 
contribute.  Under  the  latter  point  of  view,  Dr.  Elsas's  critique  of  psy- 
chophysics, and  the  review  of  psychoph^'sical  formulae  by  K(")hler  m 
Wundt's  Siudien,  form  the  basis  of  criticism.  Dr.  Elsas  discusses  two 
fundamental  questions :  the  first,  whether  Fechner's  mathematical 
formulae  are  deducible  from  the  observed  facts  ;  the  second,  whether  a 
psychophysic  system  in  Fechner's  sense  is  possible.  To  both  these 
questions  he  gives  a  negative  answer.  Under  the  first  head  he  argues 
that  the  facts  of  Weber's  law  can  be  expressed  by  several  mathe- 
matical formulae,  each  as  good  as  the  other,  and  yet  contradictory 
among  themselves  ;  under  the  second  he  considers  quantity  applica- 
ble onlv  to  the  physiological  representative  of  the  sensation,  and  not 
to  a  relation  between  the  phvsical  and  the  psychical.  M.  Tannery 
declares  himself  in  accord  witli  both  these  positions,  though  he  has 
other  ways  of  stating  them,  and  is  perhaps  more  ready  to  expect 
future  experimentation  to  decide  as  to  the  most  adequate  mathemat- 
ical statement  of  psychophysical  facts.  Kohler's  article  is  a  very 
useful  one,  because  it  allows  of  a  survey  of  the  many  formulae  that 
have  been  proposed  instead  of  Fechner's,  and  inevitably  suggests 
the  conviction,  as  Tannery  points  out,  that  the  entire  topic  is  obscure 
b^  reason  of  the  confusion  of  distinct  questions  with  one  another. 
Kohler  himself  accepts  the  "just  observable  difference  "  as  a  real 
entity  and  a  unit  of  measure ;  and  this  premise  prevents  him  from 
recognizing  the  merit  of  the  work  of  Del boeuf,  a  very  important  con- 
tribution to  the  subject.  He  lays  stress  upon  the  distinction  of 
"Wundt  between  the  sensation  and  the  apperception  of  the  same,  and 
perhaps  it  will  be  by  a  firm  adherence  to  this  and  other  distinctions 
that  the  mist  will  be  raised  from  this  important  part  of  experimental 
psychology.    A  hopeful  indication  in  this  direction  is  furnished  by 
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B  fact  that  almost  all  of  the  recent  writers  upon  llie  topic  have 
freed  Ihemselves  from  the  uncritical  concei>tions  that  Fechner  intro- 
duced, aud  agree  in  the  main  upon  a  general  end  which  the  esUib- 


liahment  of  a  psychophysics  has  ii 


J.J. 


ad  liad 


Dit  Detilung  der  psvehophyiiiehen  OeuUe.  An.  Elsas.  Philoaophische 
MonaUhefte,  XXIV.  3  und  4,  1887. 
This  article  forms  partof  acontroversy  regardingthe fundamental 
Talidity  and  import  of  the  psycbophyeic  law,  which  has  been  r^ 
since  tne  appearance  of  Fechner's  first  work  in  this  field,  and  1 
busied  the  founder  of  pBychophysics  up  to  the  day  of  hia  death, 
will  hardly  he  feasible  to  recount  here  the  many  and  detailed  isanes 
which  the  author  takes  with  Fechner's  theories,  but  a  brief  noticeof 
their  general  features  is  in  place,  especially  as  the  attack  is  directed 
against  the  most  fundamental  parts  of  Fechner's  work,  and  in  fact, 
it  accepted,  as  it  promises  to  be,  will  be  so  entirely  subversive  of 
much  of  Fechner's  mathematical  deductions  that  Dr.  Elsas  acknowl- 
edges his  trepidation  in  taking  so  bold  a  position.  Fechner  uses 
mathematical  principles,  aays  the  author,  not  as  tools,  but  osa  magic 
waud  bv  which  what  is  not  contained  in  the  facts  can  be  brought 
out  of  them,  neglecting  to  remember  that  mathematical  aids  can  onlv 
simplify  and  arrange  what  is  implicit  in  the  tacts  as  ordinarily  stated. 
Fechner  passes  from  Weber's  law,  which  simply  states  the  depend- 
ence of  the  perceptibility  of  adifference  between  sensations  upon  the 
ratio  of  the  stimuli  that  gave  rise  to  them,  to  the  IcwBrithmicIormof 
the  law  by  aid  of  a  comprehensive  mathematical  theorem  ("  Hults- 
princip  ").  Dr.  Eisas  shows  conclusively  that  this  principle  is  unnec- 
essary, and  that  its  agreement  with  fact  in  the  application  of  it  nude 
b^  Fechner  must  be  regardedasaccidental.  Again,  Fechner's  deduc- 
tions start  with  the  assumption  that  sensations  can  be  summated  ; 
this  the  author  refuses  to  accept,  and  points  to  the  sensations  of 
tone  intervale,  in  which  the  summation  does  not  give  the  effect  of 
the  resulting  interval,  but  it  requires  the  prodnct  todoao.  Once  more, 
the  "relational  hypothesis,"  as  Fechner  terms  hie  deposition  of  the 
law,  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  possible  hyitotheses  that  fit  the  facts 
quite  as  well  as  does  Fechner's,  and  the  decisive  ground  of  choice 
between  them  depends  on  considerations  of  naturalness  which  Fech- 
ner hardly  touches  upon.  Fechner  sees  in  the  fact  that  his  formulae 
take  into  account  the  existence  of  the  threshold  a  valuable  proof  of 
their  validity  ;  Dr.  £lga.s  shows  that  other  formulae  have  the 
same  merit,  and  that  the  threshold  is  made  mechanically  necessary 
by  the  physiological  adaptations  of  the  organism.  In  fine,  the  author 
holds  that  Fechner's  mathematical  deductions  are  irrelevant,  that 
they  lead  to  a  false  view  oftheentirefieldof  psychophysics,  and  that 
the^-  neglect  to  consider  the  natural,  physiological  import  of  the  facts 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  that  science  to  coordinate  and  systematize- 


Die  WHUruihandlung :  tin  Beilrag  zur  phytiologitehen  PtgeMogie. 
Hfiwi  MUNiSTERBEBo.  Frciburg,  1.  B.,  18S8,  163  pp. 
lu  his  preface  the  author  tells  us  that  his  first  plan  in  uriting^^a 
work  on  the  Wilt  was  to  prepare  a  general  treatise,  setting  forth  tn 
the  first  part  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  neuro-muscular 
system,  whose  function  it  is  to  condnct  voluntary  movements ;  in 
the  second,  to  present  the  psychology  of  the  will  and  make  conneo-  i 


hm 
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tion  with  the  historic  theoretical  solutions  of  the  problem ;  and  in 
the  third  part,  to  propound  his  own  theory  of  the  will  and  indicate 
the  relations  of  the  topic  to  science  and  philosophy  in  general.  For 
various  reasons  he  abandoned  this  design  and  decided  to  publish  the 
present  contribution,  containing  an  outline  of  his  own  theoretical 
views.  The  work  reveals  this  origin  in  a  disjointedness  of  some  of 
its  portions  that  makes  it  diflBcult  to  read  and  still  more  so  to  resum6. 

In  the  introduction  he  explains  that  it  is  not  his  object  to  enter 
into  metaphysical  considerations,  but  to  attempt  to  bring  into  har- 
mony the  various  physiological  and  psychological  facts  of  voluntary 
action.  This  he  does  under  three  heads.  The  first  section  treats  of 
the  "voluntary  action  as  a  motor  process,"  and  carries  out  with 
great  suggestiveness  the  view  that  all  action  is  at  bottom  of  the  type 
of  a  simple  reflex  act  of  greater  or  less  complexity.  The  diflterence 
in  complexity  is  of  course  enormous,  especially  so  when  the  reaction 
follows  only  after  a  long  interval  and  indirectly,  but  the  fact  that  all 
acts  find  a  place  in  the  scale  that  begins  in  the  simplest  contraction 
is  to  him  the  important  one.  Closely  connected  with  this  point  is 
the  prominence  of  the  evolutionary  doctrine  throughout  his  treatise. 
A  sensori-motor  mechanism  is  the  result  of  an  adaptation  to  the 
environment  by  evolution  ;  the  less  completely  adapted  mechanisms 
failing  to  survive.  This  conception  of  all  action  as  a  useful  reaction 
upon  the  stimulus  furnished  by  the  environment  is  carried  all  the  way 
up,  even  to  acts  where  the  social  factor  is  uppermost,  where  action 
becomes  conduct,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  work.  "The  voluntary  action  as  a  phenomenon  of  conscious- 
ness" is  the  title  of  the  second  section  of  the  work.  It  consists  in 
the  main  of  an  analysis  of  the  factors  in  a  voluntary  act,  bringing  to 
the  front  the  "innervation  feeling."  This  feeling  is  the  importent 
point,  and  when  it  is  anticipatory  the  act  that  arouses  it  becomes 
voluntary.  An  act  cannot  be  voluntary  the  first  time  it  is  performed; 
to  learn  how  to  perform  a  new  combination  of  movements  we  must  get 
the  feeling  of  tne  accomplished  result.  The  third  section  ("  the  vol- 
untary action  as  a  conscious  motion  ")  considers  the  various  theories 
of  voluntary  motion,  especially  such  as  are  based  upon  physiological 
experimentation,  and  criticises  their  weaknesses.  His  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  voluntary  process  is  founded  upon  the  sensori-motor 
nature  of  all  action.  No  brain-centre  can  be  motor  alone  or  sensory 
alone,  but  both  at  once.  The  various  parts  of  the  brain  serve  the 
purposes  of  various  kinds  of  sensori-motor  reactions,  differing  not 
only  in  complexity,  but  in  the  nature  of  their  associations. 

Dr.  Mimsterberg's  treatment  of  the  will  coincides  in  many  points 
with  that  recently  sketched  in  an  essay  by  Prof.  William  James, 
and  it  is  important  not  only  as  a  convenient  compend  of  an  interest- 
ing theoretical  chapter  of  physiological  psychology,  but  also  because 
it  suggests  leading  lines  of  thought  by  which  the  results  of  experi- 
mentation are  to  be  interpreted.  J.  J. 

Ueber  das  Geruchsvermogen  der  Krebse.    Inaug.  Dis.    K.  May.    Kiel, 

1887. 

This  is  a  painstaking  attempt  to  determine  the  anatomy  of  the 
olfactory  "hairs"  of  the  crab,  the  chemical  composition  of  their 
viscus  content,  and  their  physiology,  by  a  pupil  of  Professor  Hensen, 
whose  work  on  auditory  nairs  haf  been  so  fruitful.  His  conclusions 
are  that  the  neural  content  of  these  hairs  near  the  end  of  the  anten- 
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nulareacte.  bj>  either  molecular  change  or  transposition,  to  odors,  and 
that  the  disturbRuce  is  carried  to  the  centre  by  nerve  fibrils  emerg- 
ing from  these  hairs.  The  sum  of  the  surface  of  these  hairs  and  the 
number  of  nerve  elements  is  very  large  for  the  aise  of  the  Bnimal. 
However  mnltifarious  the  olfactory  BeneationH  of  the  crab,  one 
smell,  viz.  that  of  decaving  fish,  in  perceived  at  great  distance  in 
darkness.  The  nerve  fiorce  which  go  to  each  hair,  and  which  end 
in  the  ganglion,  are  aeen  to  divide  into  many  BbrillK.  Each  hair  is 
a  percefitive  element.  The  simple  stimulus  affecting  each  hair  is 
met  in'  many  fibrillar  senBory  elemente.  Thus  on  the  principle  of 
epecinc  energy  olfactory  sensation  cannot  be  simple,  but  com- 
poBed  of  mixtures  of  a  number  of  fundamental  sensations.  Possibly 
elemental  odors  corresponding  b)  each  species  of  olfactory  fibre  may 
some  time  be  made  out  by  experiment  and  aualyeia.  Unities  of  the 
first  order,  Profeesor  Hensen  appends,  may  be  the  designation  of  the 
40  to  100  hairs,  and  which  might  be  characterized  by  their  order  on 
the  antennula.  The  single  fihrillie  and  ganglion  cells — about 
twenty  to  each  hair — may  be  called  unities  of  the  second  orfer. 
With  these  latter  we  must  start,  assuming  that  their  functions  are  at 
least  not  identical,  or  else  the  arran^ment  would  be  like  that  of 
anditorv  hairs  of  crabs,  to  each  of  which  but  one  hair  and  one  gang- 
lion cell  belong.  The  three  or  four  fibrils  each  of  tactile  hairs  give 
one  for  the  bending  of  the  hair  in  each  direction,  while  by  olfactory 
hairs  the  special ixation  of  function  represents  differences  of  chemi- 
cal action.  Further,  as  some  filjrils  are  more  central  than  otheiB, 
not  only  quantitative  but  qualitative  differences  might  arise  as  odor- 
ous substances  acted  penetratingly  or  superficially  upon  the  content  of 
the  hairs.  Different  bairs,  too,'may  not  only  control  each  other  and 
intensify  effects,  but.  as  their  nutrition  and  composition  may  be  dif- 
ferent, may  afford  basis  for  further  differentiation  of  perceptive 
analysis.  Thus  Uensen's  theory  of  assimilating  and  dissimilattng 
processes  does  not  necessarily  apply  here. 

Pijiw  dit  Vfri'mderuitff  lUr  Taatempfindung  dureh  HtUmitUl.     InaDg, 
Diss.    L,  Israel.    Wiirzburg,  1887.  • 

Caustic  lime,  nitric  acid,  chlorate  of  rinc,  snlphuric  add.  iodine, 
chlorine,  bromine,  phenol,  mustard,  cantharides,  croton  oil,  ether, 
alcohol,  chloroform,  morphine,  carbolic  acid,  strychnine,  er^t, 
arsenic,  nitrate  of  amvl,  oxalic  acid,  several  aniline  dies,  aconite, 

Sninine,  anil  other  suDstances  in  fit  solutions  were  applied  to  the 
l(in  and  the  resulting  sensations  noted,  and  the  sensibilitv  in 
discriminating  compass  points  tested  before  and  after  tbeapplicaiion. 
The  results  cannot  be  briefly  Stated,  but  the  work  is  suggestive. 
Far  more  extended  studies  with  each  substance  are  needed  to  give 
results  of  great  value.  The  entire  paper  occupies  but  about  forty 
pages,  and  serves  only  to  suggest  further  and  more  detailed  worlc  in 
the  same  direction,  which  seems  very  inviting  nud  very  promising 
both  practically  and  scientifically. 

Dit  Beeinjinttung  vn»er«r  ffiiitUemperatur  durch  Aiayinitnt.    Inaug. 
Dins.    F.  Lahkmtein.    Wiirzburg. 
The  inhalation  of  fumes  of  nitrate  of  amyl  was  found,  when 
measured  on  a  thennoscoplc-galvanometric  apparatus,  to  cause 
increase  of  over  three  degrees  C.  in  the  sui>erncial  temperature 
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the  8kin.  This  increase  was  first  and  greatest  in  the  head  and  neck, 
and  decreased  downward.  If  after  complete  cessation  of  first  effects 
a  second  and  third  inhalation  followed,  it  was  found  that  the  latter 
showed  greater  increase  than  the  first.  The  subjective  sensation  of 
heat  lasted  12  to  15  minutes,  but  the  objective  after  effects  lasted 
somewhat  longer. 

Ueher  die  ZieU  und  Ergebnisis  d&r  experimentsUen  Psychologic.  Vor- 
trag  gehalten  im  academischen  philosophischen  Y  erein  zu  Bonn. 
Dr.  SuTZ  Martius,  Privatdocent  der  Philosophic.  Bonn,  1888, 
24  pp. 

The  object  of  this  address  is  a  very  practical  one.  It  is  to  explain 
the  objects  of  and  excite  an  interest  in  the  study  of  experimental 
psychology  amongst  the  members  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  in 
the  hopes  of  establishing  at  Bonn  a  laboratory  where  the  progress  of 
experimental  psychology  may  be  advanced.  The  contents  of  the 
address  are  well  suited  tp  its  object.  In  a  necessarily  hasty  manner 
some  of  the  chief  avenues  of  research  that  have  been  opened  up  by 
the  introduction  of  the  methods  of  science  into  the  sphere  of  mental 
phenomena  (psychophysic  law,  reaction  times,  rhythm,  memory,  etc.. 
etc.,)  are  referred  to ;  and  the  necessity  of  a  laboratory  with  special 
apparatus,  and  special  instructors  trained  in  the  methods  of  the  new 
psychology,  is  well  emphasized.  This  effort  to  extend  the  teaching 
of  exi)erimental  psychology  throughout  all  the  German  universities 
is  an  extremely  significant  one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  appeal 
of  Prof.  Lippb  and  Dr.  Martius  will  soon  show  a  practical  result ;  at 
the  same  time  serving  as  an  impetus  for  other  universities  to  follow 
in  its  footsteps.  J.  J. 

IV.— ABNORMAL. 

Ueber  Erinnerungsfdlsehungen.    Emil  Krapelin.    Arch.  f.  Psychia- 
tric, 1880,  No.  4  ;  1887,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

The  author  of  these  three  articles  prefers  the  term  "  falsification 
ol  memory  '*  or  paramnesia,  to  Sanders'  "  illusions  of  memory,"  for 
those  cases  where  present  situations  or  events  seem  to  have  been 
experienced  before,  and  points  out  their  analogy  with  hallucina- 
tion and  illusion  of  the  senses,  when  (1)  in  simple  cases  fancy-pictures 
arise  freely  and  enter  consciousness  with  a  pretense  of  real  reproduc- 
tion or  reminiscence  of  experience  ;  (2)  in  mssoeiated  cases  the  sense  of 
personal  experience  is  called  out  by  analogous  present  impressions : 
(3)  the  present  situation  seems  a  photographic  reproduction  with  all 
its  details  of  a  past  experience.  This  is  called  tdeniifying  faUiflca- 
tion  of  memory. 

I.  What  is  heard,  read,  or  even  fancied,  like  boasting  lies  of  adven- 
ture, often  becomes  confused  with  reality.  This  seems  the  case  with 
the  tales  of  greatness  of  general  naralvtics,  who  become  a  part  of  all 
they  have  heard,  seen,  or  fancieci,  and  their  pseudo-recollections  are 
inseparably  mixed  with  their  delusions  of  greatness.  Both  at  least 
grow  from  the  same  ground  and  have  the  same  content.  Strong  hopes 
and  also  passions  affect  the  normal  man's  conception  of  his  present 
surroundings,  and  the  critical  faculty  is  too  enfeebled  to  distingui^ 
between  fact  and  fancy,  even  in  the  present,  and  still  less  in  memory. 
Scenes  may  be  pictured  so  vividly  that  the  consciousness  of  false- 
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hood,  though  present,  is  too  feeble  ami  dim  to  he  effective.  In  in- 
tervals of  lemiesion  patients  wonder  that  they  could  have  helieved 
their  ideas  of  greatoees.  There  is  also  a  type  of  maniacal  insanity 
that  narrates  the  most  absurd  personal  ex^ricnceB  with  the  best  of 
faith.  Twelve  interesting  caseB  are  described.  The  true  and  false 
trains  of  reminiscence  miiy  go  eide  by  side,  very  imperfectly  fused, 
and  both  be  alike  subjectively  certain.  Sometimes  falsifications  of 
memory  appear  like  imperative  formx  and  are  resisted  for  a  time. 
They  are  far  more  likely  to  be  of  the  remote  than  of  the  immediate 
past,  and  are  on  the  whole  apt  to  be  vague.  They  are  due  not  so 
mucn  to  enfeehlement  of  the  critical  faculty,  or  to  general  weaknesa 
of  mind,  as  to  special  vividness  of  fancy  images,  accomfutnied  often 
with  dreamy  obnubilation.  Sometimes  instead  of  sporadic  illusions 
of  memory,  the  latter  are  so  systematized  and  real  as  to  control 
every  thought  and  act,  and  real  events  make  impressions  as  fugitive 
as  dream  images  on  awakening,  leaving  no  trace  behind.  All  auch 
falsifications  are  pecaliarlv  characteristic  of  paralytic  dementia. 
Bometimes  impressions  of  delirium  and  hallucination  seem  recollec- 
tions, when  viewed  retrospectively,  when  they  did  not  seem  real  at 
the  time.  Dreamsj  eBjwcially  of  seiual  adventure  and  of  travels,  often 
seem  real.  Substitution  of  this  sort  is  not  very  generallv  due  to  the 
fact  that  subjective  states  are  dwelt  on  or  repeated,  while  objective 
experience  is  ever  variable,  for  patients  often  unfold  a  train  of  remi- 
niscence extempore  upon  any  theme,  and  sometimes  cannot  repeat 
the  same  pseoilo-experience  twice  alike,  translocaliiations  in  tune 
being  especially  common.  In  one  case  a  delirious  boy.  became  the 
hero  of  a  lately  read  romance  with  great  consistency  and  detail  after 
bis  memory  had  been  weakened  by  over-study  and  prostration. 
Sometimes  the  same  ex[)erience  is  repeated  each  day,  but  eadi  time 
as  a  fresh  experience,  with  oblivion  of  all  previous  narrative. 

II.  Most  common  here  is  confusion  of  persons,  due  to  remodeling 
present  to  fit  past  impressions.  This  is  favored  by  defective  vision, 
and  especially  by  fatigue,  under  the  influence  of  which,  even  in  nor- 
mal life,  new  jwrsons  and  pictures  seem  old  and  familiar.  If  remem- 
bered impressions  lose  their  vigor  they  are  distinguished  from 
present  impressions  only  with  a  certain  effort.  Difficult  as  it  is  to 
separate  the  idea  of  a  person  from  his  bodily  appearance,  it  yet 
sometimes  occurs  even  in  dreams  that  a  man's  name,  with  elements 
of  his  personality,  are  joined  to  totallv  different  physical  character- 
istics. The  rupture  of  such  strong  Ixinds  of  association  and  the 
institution  of  others  exerts  a  far  more  potent  influence  than  the 
sensuous  memory  image.  The  most  striking  dissimilarity  between 
two  persons  has  no  force  against  their  identification  if  inner  voices, 
intuitions  and  revelations  proclaim  it.  Very  striking  are  a  few  cases 
in  which  each  striking  event  soon  developed  the  impression  that  it 
had  been  described  to  the  patient  or  heard  of  by  him  before.  One 
patient  reproduced  the  exact  words  of  a  long  conversation,  Beal 
impressions  served  as  the  impulse  for  the  gradual  unfoldment  of 
these  pseudo-reminiscences. 

III.  Identifying  pseudo-reminiscences  is  the  oldest  and  best  known 
form.  In  normal  experience  this  occurs  as  a  result  of  a  moment  of 
fatigue,  when  our  present  surroundings  seem  unreal  and  sink  for  an 
insU^nt  to  the  consistency  of  memory  ^lictures,  and  is  not  often  doe, 
as  Emmingbans  thinks,  to  the  unreality  caused  by  a  too  rapid  flux 
of  thought;  nor,  as  Jensen  thinks,  to  analogy  of  mood  ;  noroftento 
the  looming  up  of  dreams  ;  nor  to  real  though  obscure  memory  of 
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facts,  as  Neumann  held,  who  also  thought  that  often  the  present  situ- 
ation appeared  doubled,  as  sensuous  impression,  and  as  thought  at 
once,  as  if,  as  Angel  explained,  perception  and  apperception  were 
divorced  by  fatigue,  or  the  least  retarded.  Jensen's  explanation  by 
disparate  action  of  the  two  hemispheres  is  disproved  by  contralat- 
eral hemianopsia  and  other  recently  observed  phenomena,  as  van 
der  Kalk  has  shown.  Yet  Jensen's  view  is  adopted  in  Schiile's  well 
known  hand-book,  and  Huppert  goes  so  far  as  to  explain  double 
memory  by  temporary  incongruity  of  action  of  the  two  nemispheres 
by  capillary  apoplexy.  The  other  view,  first  stated  by  Jensen,  that 
some  elements  of  real  experience  are  involved  as  a  nucleus,  to  which 
other  elements  are  imagined,  and  this  whole  seems  memory  when 
only  a  part  is  so, was  modified  by  Sander,  Sully, Buccola,  Emminghaus, 
who  suggest  that  dreams  vaguely  recalled  may  take  the  place  of  this 
nucleus  of  experience.  Perhaps,  also,  the  reproduction  is  of  vivid 
fancies  from  the  adolescent  period,  when  fancy  is  strongest.  This 
sense  of  full  agreement  of  a  present  with  a  supposed  past,  involving 
as  it  does  the  ego,  is  often  momentary,  the  sense  of  identity  vanish- 
ing with  clearer  insight.  The  sense  of  foreknowing  dimly  what  is 
to  happen,  and  the  psychologic  moment  attending  such  experiences, 
is  discussed  and  further  cases  are  given.  These  important  papers 
at  the  same  time  show  the  great  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  give 
promise  of  better  study  and  fuller  knowledge  of  it. 

De  la  ditiation  faciale  dans  VhtmtpUgie  hysUrique,    E.  Brissan'd  et  P. 
Marie.     Le  Progres  MMicale,  Jan.  and  Feb.  1887. 

According  to  Todd  and  Charcot,  hysterical  is  distinguished  from 
organic  hemiple^a  by  the  absence  of  paralysis  of  the  face.  Others 
have  denied  this  exemption  to  be  of  any  value  as  indicating 
hysterical  origin.  After  passing  in  review  chief  symptoms,  these 
authors  conclude  that  there  is  no  objective  symptom  by  which 
organic  can  be  distinguished  from  hysteric  hemiplegia  if  the  face  is 
left  out  of  account.  Facial  and  lingual  deviation  in  hysteric  cases 
may  at  first  closely  resemble  paralysis,  but  is  due  to  contraction  of 
muscles  on  the  same,  and  not  to  paralysis  of  those  of  the  opposite 
side,  and  is  spasmodic  and  confined  to  one  lip.  This  conclusion  is 
illustrated  by  portraits  of  two  male  cases. 

Ueher  HysUrie  bei  Kindern,    Inaug.  Dis.    P.  Riesenfeld.    Kiel,  1887. 

This  thesis  begins  with  an  extensive  survey  of  the  literature  upon 
this  subject  since  the  thesis  of  H.  Smidt  (Strassburg,  1880),  the  limits 
of  childnood  being  fixed  at  menstruation,  or,  if  this  be  unknown,  at 
14  years  of  age.  Nineteen  new  cases  are  described,  including  four 
boys.  Heredity,  antemia,  exhaustion,  and  parental  indulgence  are 
prominent  causes.  Moderate  hardship  and  exposure^  too,  excite 
somatic  resistance,  and  repress  whims  and  excessive  imagination. 
The  imitative  instinct  of  children  should  be  more  or  less  repressed, 
and  sudden  anger,  grief  and  fear,  and  excessive  desire  to  be  inter- 
esting, should  be  avoided.  It  is  more  simple,  sudden  in  advent  and 
cure,  less  often  associated  with  whims  and  moodiness  than  in  adults. 

Zur  sex^iellen  Form  d4B  Verfolgungstoahns.    Inaug.  Dis.    A.  Gottlob. 
Wiirzburg,  1887. 

Five  interesting  cases  of  men  are  told  which  illustrate  the  ten- 
dency to  unreasonable  jealousy  when  from  alcohol  or  other  causes 
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Ueher  dU  piyehUcbva  Sti'irnngen  det  KlimakltriuiTu.  Ina<ig.  Diss.  J. 
BsiJBL.  Wiirzburg,  1887. 
Several  new  cases  are  well  studied,  and  the  views  commonly  held 
are  carefully  presented.  The  author  takes  a  too  gloomy  view  of  the 
effects  of  the  menopause  upon  sanity.  Paychosee  that  originate  in 
the  involution  period  are  more  likely  to  be  malign  than  otherwise, 
and  mental  alienation  of  the  climacteric  constitute  a  very  dangerous 
criais.  If  predisposition,  and  eB^tecially  if  incipient  disturbance 
exists,  the  prt^nosia  ia  very  bad. 

Beitrag  car  Kennlnitt  der  InaetinliiltatTophu  der  Muikeifaur,  Inaug. 
DLsa.  B.  &TEINBHT.  Wiirzburg,  1887. 
One  day,  after  section  of  the  motor  nerve  roots,  the  cross  section 
of  the  gastrocnemius  and  sartoriUB  muscles  of  the  frog,  measured  with 
many  precautions  and  in  raanv  specimens,  was  found  increased,  and 
also  their  weight  increased,  their  dry  weight,  however,  was  found 
to  be  reduced.  The  same  seemed  to  be  the  case  with  the  single 
muscle  fihree.  It  thuaoppears  that  the  first  stage  of  atrophy  of  muscle 
fibres  due  to  inaction  is  marked  by  an  Imbibition  of  wat«r,  thought 
to  be  due  to  loss  of  capillary  tonicity.  After  two  or  three  days  per- 
manent BhrinkttBe  of  the  muscle  begins.  The  same  results  were 
obtained  with  rabbit  muscles. 

Fvnf  FalU  Don  Tuiwr  CertMli.  Inaug.  Diss.  M.  RciioMEnua.  Gott- 
ingen,  1887. 
In  a  digest  of  the  literature  which  follows  the  accountof  the  cases, 
it  appears  that  out  of  304  cases  thus  far  described,  but  60  have 
felt  iliminesB,  which  is  thought  to  be  so  characteristic  a  symptom  of 
cerel>ellar  disease.  Out  of  3<^  cases,  260,  or  71  per  cent,  have  suffered 
from  headache ;  about  49  per  cent  suffer  from  nausea ;  ^3  per  cent 
from  amblyopia  and  amaurosis ;  4  per  cent  from  astigmatism,  and 
16  per  cent  from  apliosia.  The  fact  is  that  the  cerebellum  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  eiclusiveiy  an  oraan  of  co-ordination.  From 
tumors  topical  diagnosis  cannot  De  made  on  account  of  intercrauial 
preflsuro.  The  cerebellar  ataxia,  so  fully  described  by  Nothnagel 
as  highly  characteristic,  is  often  wanting. 


Paralysis  agitans,  shaking  P^lsy.  sclerotyrle  festiaans.  or  chorea 
procusaiva,  is  a  neurosis  without  demonstrable  anatomical  lesion, 
which  Charcot  and  his  pupil  Ordenstein  have  studied  with  jirecision, 
and  describe  as  peculiar  tremor  of  voluntarv  mnecles  which  ceases 
in  sleep,  and  progressive  weakness  of  muscles  and  other  attendant 
symptoms.  The  right  arm  is  by  far  most  often  attacked.  Psychic 
excitement  of  all  sorts  increases  it,  and  it  often  hinders  falling  to 
Bleep.    Fourteen  cases  are  well,  but  not  fully  described. 
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Ein  FaU  van  Aphcuie  und  ein  FaU  von  AphaHe  rnit  AgrapJUe  naeh 
traumatiBch&r  lAmon  der  Unken  Orosshim-hemispMre.  Inaug.  Dis. 
Tn.  IIbinemann.    Wiirzburg,  1887. 

A  wood-chopper,  aet.  30,  and  right-handed,  received  a  severe 
blow  on  the  left  side  of  his  head  and  became  completely  aphasic 
and  persistently  wrote  from  right  to  the  left.  His  writing  vocaoulary 
was  reduced  to  a  few  words,  but  after  many  efforts  for  many  succes- 
sive days  he  could  write  only  "mirror  script."  This  was  written 
fairly  well,  but  attempts  to  write  normally  produced  only  vain  move- 
ments of  the  pencil.  Slowly,  after  great  labor,  he  reacquired  the 
power  to  write  normally.  At  the  end  of  about  two  months  he  wrote 
and  spoke  about  as  well  as  before  the  injury.  This  is  noteworthy  as 
one  01  the  best  cases  of  **  mirror  script "  in  literature. 

Vergleiehende  Uebwtieht  der  Clasgi^ieationen  der  Psyehosen,  Inaug.  Dis. 
A.  Oebbecke.    Strassburg,  1886. 

This  is  a  convenient  conspectus  of  the  more  important  systems  of 
classifying  mental  diseases  which  have  been  prepared  since  the  time 
of  Esquirol  and  Griesinger.  The  methods  of  classification  are  them- 
selves classified  as  unsystematic  enumerations  of  clinical  types 
(Plater,  Kraepelin) ;  types  based  on  the  course  of  disease,  in  which 
typic,  progressive,  and  atypic  are  distinguished  (Arndt) ;  psychologi- 
cal (Erlenmeyer,  Stark,  who  called  all  forms  hyper  or  para  states, 
and  Reiser,  with  his  receptive,  active,  and  tranquil  states)  (Heinroth, 
Richarz,  Griesinger) ;  physical-anatomical  (Lorry,  Groos,  Singowitz, 
and  Meynertj  who  use  circulating  changes  as  an  important  factor) ; 
systems  resting  on  the  forms  of  morbid  diathesis  (Langermann, 
Jacobi,  Morel) ;  etiological  (Skae),  and  with  greater  freedom  of 
combination  (Bucknill  and  Wille) ;  anthropological,  with  especial 
account  of  the  stage  of  development  (Tuke,  Schiile,  Morselli,  Kraflft- 
Ebing);  systems  based  on  typical  morbid  elements  (Guislain, 
Baillarger,  Weiss).  The  individual  morbid  types  introduced  by  each 
writer  are  also  adduced. 


v.— ANTHROPOLOGICAL. 

Oenie  und  Irrsinn,  in  ihren  Beziehungen  zum  OesetZy  zur  KriHk  und 
zur  Oesehichte,  C.  Lombroso,  Professor  an  der  Universitiit  Turin. 
From  the  Italian  by  A.  Courth.  Nos.  2313  to  2316  of  Reclames 
"  Universal-Bibliothek."    Leipzig,  1887.     12mo,  434  pp. 

The  question  of  the  relations  of  genius  and  insanity  is  not  a  new 
one.  Apart  from  the  literary  references  found  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  writers,  the  French  alienists,  particularly  Moreau  de  Tours, 
discussed  the  topic,  giving  currency  to  the  notion  that  genius  is  a 
neurosis,  diverging  in  several  directions  from  the  normal  activity  of 
the  mind.  Ra<Iestock,  Sully,  and  others  have  reviewed  the  evidence 
in  favor  of  this  conclusion,  aiming  to  further  differentiate  the  type 
of  genius  that  is  allied  to  the  morbid  from  the  genius  that  is  the 
product  of  superior  brain  activity,  while  Prof.  Dilthey  strongly 
antagonizes  this  entire  conception  of  the  great  man.  Dr.  Lombroso 
(the  author  of  the  classic  work  upon  the  psychology  of  the  criminal 
classes)  contributes  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  this  question 
that  we  possess.    His  point  of  view  is  very  definite,  holding  that 
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the  relation  twtween  geniue  and  insanity  ie  a  very  close  and  im- 
portant one.  Not  only  that  niBny  great  men  havo  been  victims  of 
nervous  and  mental  dieeaiie,  or  havG  been  closely  related  to  persona 
thus  deranged,  but  the  very  nature  of  the  activity  tor  which  the 
world  rewards  them  ie  often  of  an  abnormal  kind.  The  overworking 
of  epecialixed  brain  centres,  kindled  into  fever  best  b^  an  intense 
emotional  strain,  and  not  infrequently  eicitad  by  artificial  stimu- 
tantfi — the  prodncla  that  thus  result  are  divided  \>y  a  narrow  and 

Krhaps  im^inarjr  line  from  tbe  vivid  fancies  of  a  deranged  mind 
'.ed  from  the  logic  of  fact ;  and  conversely,  among  asylum  inmates 
the  instances  of  literary  efforts  of  no  mean  order  are  numerous. 
Around  tliis  central  idea  tbe  author  cliutere  a  mass  of  inlerefiting 
and  valuable  iiluBtrationa,  so  full  of  snegestive  cases  and  acute 
peycbological  comments  that  it  is  difficult  to  gnve  any  ade<]aate 
account  of  the  varied  contents  of  the  work.  Instances  of  derange- 
ment in  great  men,  including  bo  noble  a  list  as  Comte,  Schumann, 
Tasso,  Swift,  Lenau,  Rousseau,  Amptre,  are  graphically  described. 
One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  miluence  of  the  elements  npon  grreat 
men,  and  aims  to  show  that  tbe  summer  months,  or  rather  the 
opening  of  the  warm  season,  ie  most  favorable  to  exalted  mental 
activity,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  insane.  Another  chapter 
studies  the  geography  of  the  regions,  particnLarly  in  Italy,  in  which  aa 
unusual  number  of  great  men  are  bom.  Here  the  conclitsiou.  aa  fnr 
as  there  is  one,  favors  the  view  that  warm  climates  are  productive  f 
of  genius.  The  influence  of  race  and  environment  npon  greatness 
is  traced.  Genius  like  insanity  is  hereditary  (imfortunately  the 
latter  is  much  more  so  than  the  former),  and  many  of  the  influences 
that  bring  out  great  men  increaBe  the  percentage  of  insanity.  On 
tbe  other  side  Dr.  Lombroso  cites  case  after  case  of  madmen  bursting 
out  into  poetrjr,  amusing  their  companions  with  trul};  hnmorous 
sketches,  evolving  reformatory  plans  by  no  means  devoid  of  sense. 
And  if  we  turn  to  tbe  fanatics  that  have  influenced  the  conrae  of 
history,  many  of  whom  would  in  our  day  And  a  shelter  in  the 
asylum,  our  list  is  increased  in  dignity  as  well  as  in  number.  The 
art  of  the  insane  is  tbe  subject  of  a  special  chapter.  Another 
records  the  remarkable  doings  of  a  class  of  men  whom  we  would 
call  "cranks,"  while  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  tells  of  the 
eiploite  of  crazed  reformers,  almost  every  one  of  whom  met  with 
great  success  in  attracting  followers.  Nor  is  the  list  of  topics  yet 
complete.  The  appeudices  trace  the  distribution  of  arUsts  m  Italy, 
of  savants  in  France,  and  suggest  more  than  one  interostillK 
educational  conclusion.  They  give  extracts  from  the  diaries  and 
other  writings  of  the  insane,  describe  the  most  notorious  criminal 
insane,  of  which  Guiteau  serves  as  a  good  type,  and  include  quite  a 
complete  collection  ol  human  follies.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
concluded  that  Lombroso  identifies  genius  and  insanity.  He 
distinctly  differentiates  them,  while  pointing  out  the  many  ties  that 
hind  them  together,  and  shows  that  a  large  number  of  (n'eatmen 
were  free  from  all  taint  of  mental  impairment,  and  that  the  stroke 
of  genius  has  its  peculiar  though  not  easily  describabte  character- 
istics. 
The  problem  here  treated  suffers  from  a  lock  of  method.    We  are 

Sroliably  dealing  with  several  problems  in  one,  and  if,  instead  of 
iscussing  the  general  relations  between  genius  and  insanity,  we 
could  apply  the  aid  of  statistical  analysis,  such  as  Mr.  Galton  boa 
applied  to  the  study  of  tbe  heredity  of  genius,  we  could  perhaps 
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unravel  several  of  the  knots  in  this  intricate  problem,  and  relieve 
the  conclusions  of  much  of  their  apparent  paradoxical  character. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Dr.  Lombro8o*8  work  remains  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  subject,  as  well  for  the  many  facts  he  brings  to  bear 
upon  it  as  for  the  points  of  view  that  he  aavances.  J.  J. 

The  Significance  of  Sex,    Julius  Nelson.     The  American  Naturalist, 
Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  1887,  71  pp. 

This  is  the  first  chapter  of  a  detailed  study,  and  presents  the  cyto- 
logical  aspects  of  the  (juestion.  It  is  abundantly  illustrated  with 
karyokinetic  diagrams,  and  has  a  pretty  full  bibliographical 
appendix.  Sex  is  considered  a  secondary  or  evolved  characteristic 
which  we  distinguish  in  the  higher  organisms,  calling  that  female 
which  produces  ova,  and  that  male  which  produces  the  spermatozoa. 
The  reproductive  cells  are  of  one  brotheriiood  with  the  other  cells 
of  the  Dody,  but  are  specialized  in  such  a  way  that  two  cells  from 
diverse  individuals  may  fuse  into  one  cell,  which  then,  multiplying 
itself  by  division,  builds  up  an  oi^anism  like  the  parent.  The 
offspring  are  sometimes  not  only  differentiated  dimorphically  into 
the  sexes,  but  polymorph ically,  as  in  hydroids.  Many  forms  develop 
from  cells  that  have  not  been  fertilized  ;  the  ova  of  parasites  are 
frequently  parthenogenetic,  and  in  low  forms  even  male  partheno- 
genesis has  been  observed.  Still  lower,  the  gametai  cells  are  so  sim- 
ilar as  not  to  be  distinguished  sexually  in  their  conjugation  ;  and 
sexual  generation  is  the  exception  in  the  lowest  forms  of  life. 

In  the  cell  there  is  a  substance  known  as  chromatin^  from  its  affinity 
for  stains,  which  is  most  abundant  in  the  nucleus,  where  it  occurs  as 
one  or  more  spherical  bodies,  an  intricately  coiled  filament,  or  as  a 
network  with  coarser  or  finer  meshes.  When  the  cell  divides,  the 
chromatin  passes  through  a  cycle  of  transformations  (karyokinesis), 
which  shows  that  it  is  a  very  important  substance.  This  conclusion 
is  fully  justified  by  all  that  we  learn  about  chromatin  in  the  different 
aspects  of  cell  life.  All  cells  while  growing  and  multiplying  possess 
it,  and  if  deprived  of  it  lose  the  power  to  regenerate  lost  parts.  The 
yolk  of  eggs  and  the  secretions  of  glands,  and  probably  ordinary  cell 
protoplasm,  are  mainly  metamorphosed  chromatin.  In  sexual  fertili- 
zation, the  essential  phenomenon  is  the  union  of  two  pronuclei,  one 
containing  the  chromatin  of  the  ovum,  the  other  that  of  the  sperma- 
tozoan  ;  hence  the  chromatin  must  carry  the  hereditary  characters, 
and  therefore  has  been  termed  the  idio2)la9m.  (This  word  implies  a 
psychological  property,  the  full  explanation  of  which  requires  an 
extended  article  to  present.)  The  fundamental  significance  of  sex  is 
therefore  involved  in  the  questions.  Why  are  idioplasms  from  two 
individuals  of  a  species  blended  when  reproduction  of  higher  form*  htM 
phwe,  and  hoio  are  these  idioplasms  structurally  related ?  The  answers 
are  deferred  until  a  general  discussion  of  the  theory  of  heredity  is 
taken  up,  but  provisional  statements  are  made  to  the  effect  that  a 
union  of  diverse  experiences,  which  broadens  the  cell  education, 
must  be  a<lvantageou8  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  idioj)lasin  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  similar  genimtUeSy  each 
of  which  can  rei)roduce  itself  and  whose  progeny  can  build  up  an 
organism  with  its  characters.  These  characters  aepend  on  the  way 
ill  which  the  geinmules  differentiate  in  building  up  the  cell  in  the 
diverse  forms  obUiining  in  a  complex  organism  whose  unity  is  a 
reflex  of  the  gemmule  unit.  J.  N. 
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La  orimituiUlf  oorr^arit.    O.  Tabsb.    PariB,  1686. 


oblique,  wandering,  restless.  The  criminal  rarely  bluehes,  is  qaito 
likely  color-blind  and  etcabismic,  but  eees  to  &  creat  distance ;  is 
often  ambidextrous  and  inaensible  U>  pain  and  cola,  and  can  imitate 
well  but  cannot  invent.  The  stability  ot  a  future  civilinBtion  once 
firmly  fixed  in  mental  forms  will  he  secured  byexpellingall  kinds  of 
crime  from  more  and  more  of  the  great  centres  so  it  can  enter  only 
as  inoculation  from  without,  till  after  long  ware  and  revolutions  the 
purification  will  be  complete  and  all  men  will  exist  in  one  truly 
civilised  state,  in  which  scientific  truth  will  be  held  with  such 
conviction  that  to  ktfow  and  bear  witness  to  it  will  be  the  greatest 
good  and  not  to  know  it  the  greatest  evil. 

De»  attentaUi)  l*  jmdetiT  ear  let  pelitet  fUtg,  P.  Bbbnaau.  Tb^e  de 
Lyon,  1883. 
Men  guilty  of  rape  are  usually  of  ripe  age,  quite  commonly  widow- 
ers and  often  old  men,  the  age  of  tne  violator  being  inversely  as 
that  of  the  victim.  These  crimes  are  most  numerous  in  June  and 
least  so  in  November,  and  are  most  common  in  ^ears  of  abundance. 
There  seems  to  be  a  periodic  augmentation  of  criroes  of  this  nature. 
The  ni«ntal  state  of  the  violators  ia  but  little  discussed,  and  the 
all«ced  partial  precocity  of  the  victims,  such  as  brilliancy  of  eyes  as 
contrasted  with  the  puerile  aspect  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  et<!., 
is  hardly  touche<I  upon.  In  the  second  jiart  of  his  treatise  M.  Ber- 
nard gives  anatomical  and  other  reasons  for  the  conclusion  that  in 
these  crimes  normal  vaginal  intromission  is  rare. 

Die  phyiitehen  Bedingwigen  dei  Beteiugtieirm.  Aubxasosr  Hrkzbn. 
1886. 
The  physical  basis  of  consciousness  rests  on  the  biolo^cal  law 
that  the  activity  of  a  tissue  is  conditioned  by  its  decompc^ition,  and 
that  regeneration  immediately  follows.  Thus  the  intensity  of  con- 
sciousness as  a  function  of  neural  tissue  rests  on  the  intensity  of 
this  decomposition,  and  is  inversely  as  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  the  inner  work  of  one  nerveelemeut  is  transmitted  to  another, 
whether  motor,  sensory,  or  central.  This  is  experimentally  demon- 
strable by  the  greater  development  of  heat  by  vivid  consciotis  pro- 
cesses and  the  reduced  heat  attending  automatic  and  instinctive  acts. 
Thus  t«sted,  the  spinal  cord  1ias  an  elementary  unintelligent  con- 
sciousness, niost  distinct  in  lower  animals  ;  the  centres  of  sense  and 
motion  manifest  the  dawn  of  intelligence  ;  the  cortical  centres  show 
conscious  intellect  and  will.  This  view,  Buccoia  suggested,  was 
illustrated  most  clearly  in  mania,  where  dlsinle^tion  lb  widelyilit- 
fiised  and  trunsition  to  adjacent  elements  rapid  but  with  feeble 
intensity,  and  also  in  hypermania  and  stupor,  which  are  character- 
ised by  creat  intensity  and  slowness  of  transition,  According  to 
Herzen^  the  ego  rests  on  coiiacsthesia  and  somatic  sensations,  and  Ha 
continuity  and  unity,  Imth  very  relative,  arc  exclusively  matters  of 
memory.  The  psyche  is  thus  represented  as  an  expression  of  tlis 
physical  ego  ;  ita  unity  is  never  complete,  but  is  most  nearly  so  thft 
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more  definite  and  constant  the  character  is,  and  the  greater  the  har- 
mony between  the  moral  conceptions  and  conduct. 

Les  phhhom^nes  affecUfB  et  les  hit  de  leur  apparition,    Fb.  Paulhan. 
1887. 

Consciousness  is  an  incidental  accompaniment  of  physiological 
processes  which  can  all  be  reduced  to  reflex  action.  All  problems  of 
psychology  are  at  bottom  problems  of  physiology,  the  psychic  pro- 
cess being  the  si^n  and  the  physiological  change  bein^  the  thing 
signified.  Consciousness  shows  that  the  machine  is  a  little  out  of 
order,  or  indicates  an  incomplete  organization  of  a  tendency.  Pleas- 
ure measures  increase  in  the  completeness  of  organization,  pain  a 
decrease.  The  entire  monograph  is  a  speculative  attempt  to  apply 
and  work  out  these  principles. 

Die  mnenBchafiUche  Charakt&r  der  Ethnologie,     T.  Achblis.     2eit- 
schrift  f iir  Volkerpsychologie,  Jan.  1887. 

After  long  irregularity  and  at  last  practical  suspension,  this  journal 
is  now  to  be  congratulated  on  beginning  its  seventeenth  volume  in 
new  dress,  with  a  new  publisher,  who  proposes  to  pay  a  regular 
price  for  all  accepted  publications.  The  present  article  oegins  with 
the  assumption  of  Ree  that  philosophy  is  now  in  a  provisional  sta^. 
It  stands  lor  the  sum  of  erroneous  attempts  to  explain  the  facts  in  its 
field.  Philosophy  is  now  only  history  of  philosophy.  When  the 
work  of  the  new  psychology  is  once  well  under  way,  nand-books  of 
philosophy  will  be  no  more  historical  than  a  hand-oook  of  physics 
now  is.  Experimental,  introspective  and  speculative  psychology  are 
all  more  or  less  individual  and  limited  in  their  scope'  Inductive 
ethnology,  which  attempts  to  show  the  lines  along  which  modem 
ideas,  institutions  and  beliefs  have  developed,  exhibits  man  in  social 
relations.  The  day  of  subjective  existence  of  the  ego,  of  the  theory 
of  knowledge,  has  gone  by,  and  with  it  all  conceptions  of  a  transcen- 
dental world  of  reason  or  spirits.  Our  psycnophysic  organism, 
which  compels  us  to  see  all  things  douole,  as  mechanical  ana 
psychic,  is  all  that  is  left.  In  it  are  all  the  secrets  of  the  world,  and 
we  shall  never  know  it  till  we  have  studied  and  can  explain  the  his- 
tory of  our  consciousness.  This  is  best  to  be  learned  in  the  field  and 
by  the  methods  of  comparative  ethnology,  which  will  give  us  in  the 
end  the  most  objective  view  of  the  world  attainable. 

ReligionsphUoiophie   auf    modern-wissensehafUicher  Cfnindlage,     Mit 
cinem  Vorwort  von  Julius  Baumann.    1886.    230  pp. 

All  religion  is  an  illusion,  yet  brings  joy  and  blessing  to  all  man- 
kind. Lotze  was  right  that  the  being  of  God  cannot  be  proven. 
That  God  is  the  inner  force  of  things  means,  interpreted  according 
to  the  i^sychism  of  Feuerbach,  which  the  author  adopts,  that  the 
connections  of  things  always  call  up  the  thought  of  an  unitary  power. 
That  the  finite  cannot  satisfy,  and  that  God  is  the  abiding  good, 
means  satisfaction  is  sure  only  when  its  conditions  are  internal.  In 
the  forms  of  exact  science,  religion  is  only  subjective.  We  project 
and  objectify  by  our  inner  experience  into  images  of  things  divine. 
Man  must  not  know  this  great  secret  that  religious  realities,  not  only 
in  the  field  of  Christianity  but  of  the  other  great  ethnic  faiths,  are 
subjective,  for  he  must  have  a  wide  domain  in  which  he  can  freely 
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idealixe^  and  nee<)B  to  this  end  art,  poetry,  BuperetitJon,  and  also 
tnie  religion.  As  men  believe  in  the  curative  power  of  bread  pillo, 
or  as  the  robber  thinks  the  empty  pistol  is  loaded,  and  the  end  ia 
secured,  so  faith  in  deities  is  salutary  ;  but  it  i^  so  in  a  far  deeper 
sense,  for  here  faith  is  beln^,  reality.  As  man  feels  himself  more 
worthy.  Lis  feeling  of  the  dignity  of  deity  inuroiiHeB.  The  non-«^ 
out  of  which  we  arise  must  somehow  have  an  egoity  in  it  as  cause 
of  finite  egos.  The  same  is  true  of  belief  in  immortality  which  is  a 
remnant  of  idealism,  which  modern  science  or  positivism,  which 
eliminates  all  not  an  object  of  sensation,  has  destroved.  Thia 
hook,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  almost  exactly  hi  the  line  of  Feuerbacb, 
bat  far  less  able. 


The  first  impression  made  by  this,  as  by  others  of  the  author's 
works,  is  confusing.  Qootations  from  great  men  of  all  lands  and  in 
man^  languages  stand  beside  the  wisdom  of  Indian  chiefs  or  African 
magic  priests,  with  no  very  apparent  order  or  end  till  the  vast  methrwl 
and  plan  of  the  author,  Dy  which  his  amazing  industry  has  been 
animated  for  so  many  years,  is  gradually  understood.  This  is  noth- 
ing less  than  to  collect  all  the  original  and  peculiar  thoughts  of  all 
men  everywhere,  and  to  heroically  renounce  all  system-making  till 
these  extensive  data  are  mostly  in.  Meanwhile  the  latter  will  he  grod- 
iially_  shooting  together  iu  a  natural  order,  as  by  a  kind  of  chemical 
affinity,  and  we  shall  then  have  a  real  phenomenology  of  the  human 
mind.  Only  when  this  genetic-comparative  method  has  done  its 
work  can  the  highest  of  all  methods  of  finding  the  truth,  the  speiN 
ulative,  begin.  The  dream  of  Hugo,  St.  Victor  and  Hegel  of  a  history 
of  conscionsness  can  be  realized  on  a  no  less  broad  basis.  Such  a  syft- 
tem  of  philosophy  and  religion  will  rest  on  the  narrow,  shallow 
foundation  of  acuminated  individual  subjective  thought,  hut  will 
really  consist  of  what  is  held  to  by  all,  always  and  everywhere. 

This  ideal  invests  even  outlandish  ideas  of  remote  ravage  races 
with  deep  interest,  inspired  the  long  study  of  Buddhism  made  with 
the  aid  of  personal  intercourse  with  the  pundits  of  Siam  and  Birmah, 
the  results  of  which  are  presented  in  the  author's  works  on  the  "  Psy- 
chology of  Buddhism  "  and  his  "  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  and  hu 
made  absence  of  system  in  his  works  cultivated  as  a  virtue,  bccauM 
he  holds  that  the  true  relation  of  these  ideas  to  each  other  can  only 
be  found  when  they  are  all  inductively  gathered.  The  ob)ectof  tiie 
present  work  b  to  show  that  modern  spiritualistic  and  tlieosopbic 
ideas  are  bequests  of  undeveloped  savage  races  to  the  world  of  mod- 
em culture.  As  Juger's  idea  of  soul  os  something  whicli  is  smellod 
is  met  with  among  many  savage  race«  (even  animals  whose  sense  of 
smell  takes  the  place  of  sight  in  man  gierhaps  believing  in  olfactory 
ghosts,  Marville  claiming  to  see  in  a  magnifying  glass  that  the 
exhalations  of  friends  fused  and  those  of  enemies  mutually  repelled 
each  other),  so  theosophy  is  but  a  recrudescence  of  a  belief  widely 

Eroclaimed  in  the  twelftn  century  and  held  to  in  some  form  by  many 
arbaric  tribes.  Spiritism  and  esoteric  Buddhism"  illnstrate  the 
oldest  and  most  widespread  of  popular  superstitions  a{»inst  which 
Aristotle  so  vigorously  protested,  that  the  soul  issomethingmaterial, 
apprehensible  to  vision,  smell,  last-;,  touch,  or  audition,  though  finer 
-  -    perhaps  smaller  than  the  body. 


NOTES. 

In  an  article  on  methods  of  investigation  in  psychology,  in  num- 
boUlt.  Jan.,  1888,  Professor  Kraepelin,  of  Dorpat,  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  the  reason  why  the  reign  of  law  has  been  douoted  in  the  realm 
of  mind  is  found  in  wrong  views  about  the  nature  of  the  freedom  and 
spontaneity  of  the  will.  The  idea  was  that  the  soul  was  a  somatic 
attendant  apart  from  the  body  which  attention  could  observe  as 
correctly  at  least  as  it  can  objects.  From  the  very  nature  of  atten- 
tion, however,  as  now  conceived,  we  can  observe  no  psychic  process 
or  state  of  ourselves  without  a  constant  error.  This  latter  is  partially 
avoided  by  the  memory  method,  which  consists  of  turninj^tlie  mind 
back  upon  the  remembered  image  of  a  recent  process.  This  is  a  more 
valuable  method.  Yet  the  memory  image  is  always  changed,  lacks 
objective  control,  and  so  results  vary  with  different  individuals. 
This  lack  has  been  supplied  by  the  experimental  method,  which 
arose  in  the  field  of  physiology,  but  has  already  unfolded  a  wide 
field  and  numerous  methods  peculiar  to  itself.  Experiment  frees  us 
from  the  deception  of  self-perception,  and,  beginning  with  the  study 
of  the  simplest  psychic  processes  of  sense  perception,  is  already  grap- 
pling with  the  more  central  problems  of  attention,  fatigue,  habit, 
contrast,  reproduction,  association,  morbid  processes,  and  is  even 
beginning  to  reach  results  about  feeling  and  will  of  general  validity 
like  facts  of  other  sciences.  Those  competent  for  self-analysis  by 
older  methods  are  so  few  and  so  peculiar  that  only  the  small  part  of 
the  field  representing  certain  coincident  peculiarities  has  been  worked 
over,  and  that  only  roughly,  for  exigencies  of  conduct,  etc.  The 
field  of  exi)erimentai  psychology  is  far  wider  already,  and  what  has 
been  done  is  very  little  compared  with  what  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
future. 

In  viewing  the  well  known  stair  figure  of  Schroder  there  is  also 
an  oscillation,  and  we  seem  now  to  be  looking  up  under  and  now 
down  upon  the  stei>s.  The  time  of  this  oscillation  was  also  found  to 
be  about  the  same  as  that  for  faint  optical  impressions  above.  In  all 
such  flickers  of  apprehension  from  concave  to  convex  the  real  sen- 
sation does  not  change,  but  the  "apperceptive  or^an,"  or,  as  Langs 
calls  it,  the  memory  image  of  previously  seen  stairs  from  above  and 
below  does.  In  assimilating  the  sensation  the  memory  picture 
intensifies  it.  This  act  of  active  appropriation,  according  to  the  laws 
of  association,  or  the  mentalization  of  sensations,  is  what  is  called 
sensuous  impression,  and  it  is  the  memory  pictures  that  vacillate. 
The  vacillation  time  of  memory  pictures  was  also  registered  and 
found  to  agree  with  that  of  real  sensation,  being  only  a  fraction  of  a 
second  shorter  for  each  sense.  Active  apperception,  which  intensi- 
fies impression,  is  possible  only  through  voluntary  motion.  Con- 
cepts have  a  motor  ^*hook^'  or  else  they  cannot  be  pulled  forth  by 
active  attention.  The  phenomenon  of  mental  suggestion  shows  the 
existence  of  a  motor  element  in  memory  pictures.    In  thinking  of 
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an  object  of  definite  fonn  with  eyes  cloeed,  the  ej^e-ball  oftea  moves, 
and  lioeb  has  pointed  out  tliat  the  change  of  a  concave  image  b>  a 
convex,  and  convereely,  may  be  caused  by  accommodation.  AcouBtio 
images,  too,  are  closely  associated  with  tensions  in  the  vocal  apparatus. 
Tlitis  prol^biy  we  analyse  the  component  imrts  of  a  note.  Wolfe 
found  tone  memory  was  beet  after  a  period  about  equivalent  to  one 
wave  of  attention,  and  not,  aa  we  slionld  ilpriori  expect,  immedi- 
ately. The  explanation  of  the  relation  between  Longe's  period  and 
the  period  of  moat  accurate  reproduction  of  time  intervals  (.7 
second),  as  determined  by  Estel  and  Mehner,  is  a  very  poor  attempt 
lo  meet  one  of  the  Krovest  dilHcuttiee  of  his  sjiecnlation. 

A.  Charpentier  iflenlralblaU  ffir  Pkynulogie,  No.  2)  has  conducted  a 
seriea  of  experiments  upon  the  relation  between  the  duration  of  very 
Bhorl  retinal  eensations  and  the  minimmn  of  illumination  at  which  a 
Etensation  of  light  takes  place.  He  corroborates  the  law  announced 
by  Blocb,  that  the  minimum  of  illumination  that  is  perceived  by  the 
eye  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  duration  of  the  light  Lmpreasion  : 
in  other  words,  a  very  brief  Jigbt  impression  must  he  proportionately 
intense  to  be  perceived.  A  certain  light  mass  {considered  as  the  pro- 
duct of  duration  by  intensity)  is  necessary  for  a  light  sensation,  and 
the  two  components  may  have  any  values,  the  law  strictly  holding 
only  for  light  impressions  of  less  than  one-eighth  second.  Char- 
pentier also  found  tliat  after  remaining  in  a  dark  room  the  sensi- 
bility waa  increaBcd,  and  that  the  color  of  those  very  ranid  impres- 
sions {.006-.(MO  sec.)  could  not  be  perceived.  In  a  secona  portion  of 
the  research  he  pierced  holes  in  a  rotating  disk  and  measured  the 
rate  of  rotation  at  which  a  continuous  band  of  light  was  visible 
through  the  holes,  as  conditioned  by  the  waning  (Fortdauer)  of  the 
impressione.  He  concludes  (1)  that  as  the  illumination  increases  the 
waning  of  the  light  sensation  decreases ;  (2)  that  for  weak  illumina- 
tions and  brief  stimulations  the  waning  of  the  sensation  ia  nearly 
inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  illumination  ;  (3)  the  waning  of 
the  sensation  varies  in  an  inverse  semie  with  the  duration  of  the 
stimulation;  (4)  the  color  of  tbe  light  has  no  effect  except  aa  varying 
the  illumination  ;  (5)  exposing  the  eye  to  a  dark  room  acts  like  other 
causes  of  an  increase  in  the  sensation,  in  shortening  the  time  daring 
which  the  sensation  retaining  \te  initial  intensity  persists  after  Uie 
cessation  of  the  stimulus.  £loch  found  that  fatigue  of  the  retina 
increased  the  lime  of  waning  of  the  sensation,  but  Charpentier  finda 
a  shortening  of  the  time.  J.  J. 

Dr.  E,  Berlin  (CtntralblaU  fur  Phytiohgie,  No.  2)  describes  under 
the  name  "dyslexia," a  novel  psychic  affection  relate<l  to  "alexia," 
or  word-blindness,  hut  differing  from  it  in  that  the  patients  can  read 
a  few  lines,  hut  apparently  get  no  sense  from  their  reading  and  (pve 
it  up  in  despair.  A  number  of  postmortem  examinations  of  sncdi 
cases  locates  the  injury  in  the  left  hemisphere,  and  su^sls  the  poaal- 
bility  of  a  lesion  interfering  with  the  function  of  the  nbres  connect- 
ing the  articulation-centres  in  the  inferior  frontal  convolution  with 
the  visual  centres  of  the  occipital  lobe. 

Dr.  A.  Niedcn  {Aid.)  contributes  a  corrohatory  case  to  Dr.  Borlia'a  , 
description  of  this  "  reading  phobia."  The  symptoms  developed  in  i 
the  patient  subsequent  to  his  first  epileptic  seizure,  and  consisted  in  I 
an  undetlned  aversion  to  reading  more  than  a  line  or  two.     Att'l 
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attempt  to  force  him  to  read  resulted  in  fainting  fits,  with  perverse 
olfactory  sensations.  There  were  found  three  foci  of  defeneration 
in  the  lenticular-striate  region,  the  second  of  which,  lying  m  the  sub- 
cortical fibres  behind  Broca's  convolution,  seems  to  be  in  connection 
with  the  above  described  Sjrmptoms. 

An  interesting  test  of  the  function  of  the  feelers  of  insects  has 
been  made  by  offerinj^  the  choice  of  two  troughs  as  a  highway  to  a 
number  of  roaches  (kiichenschaben),  one  of  the  troughs  having  been 
made  redolent  of  stale  cheese  (very  offensive  to  the  roache^,  and 
counting  the  number  of  individi^ls  going  over  the  two  routes.  CH 
thirty-six  trials  the  odorous  troueh  was  decidedly  avoided  thirty 
times,  the  experiments  being  made  in  the  dark.  If,  however,  the 
feelers  be  cut  off  from  the  insects,  about  as  many  choose  the  odorous 
as  the  non-odorous  tro^h,  indicating  that  the  feelers  function  as 
organs  of  smell.    (Veit  Graber  in  CerUralblatt  fur  Phynologie,  No.  6.) 

0.  Tumlitz  describes  a  simple  method  of  demonstrating  the 
chromatic  aberration  of  the  eye  {Centralblatt  fj'ir  Phytiologie,  iNo.  8). 
A  ring  of  platinum  wire  about  20  mm.  in  diameter  is  brought  to 
white  heat  and  view^ed  at  about  half  a  meter  distance,  through  a 
minute  hole  in  a  screen  that  just  allow^s  the  ring  to  be  seen.  The 
outer  edge  of  the  ring  will  then  seem  red,  the  inner  bluish  violet. 

Vintschgau  and  Steinach  {Pfiuger^B  Archit)  have  measured  the 
reaction  times  for  temperature  from  various  parts  of  the  skin.  The 
mere  feeling  of  contact  is  perceived  considerably  before  the  sensation 
of  heat  or  cold,  and  on  the  forehead  was  perceived  by  Vintschgau  in 
.119,  and  by  Steinach  in  .107,  second  ;  on  the  right  cheek  in  .119  and 
.101  second  respectively ;  on  the  volar  and  dorsal  surface  of  the  left 
hand,  .126  and  .128  and  .133  and  .111  second.  The  results  of  their 
experiments  with  the  time  it  takes  to  perceive  heat  and  cold  are 
given  in  the  following  table : 

Cold.  Heat. 


Vintschgau.    Stelnaoh.    Vintschflrau.     StelDaoh. 

Right  temple,  .160  .116  .166  .132 

Left  temple,  .170  .124  .185  .138 

Middle  of  forehead,  .143  .116  .144  .128 

Right  cheek,  .143  .114  .154  .117 

Left  cheek,  .151  .116  .158  .146 
Volar  surface  of  hand, 

(1)  2nd  finger-joint,  .186  .152  .205  .173 

(2)  Near  the  ulnar  aspect,  .206  .186  .208  .206 

(3)  On  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  .185  .194  .251  .175 
Dorsal  surface  of  hand, 

(1)  Near  the  ulnar  aspect,      .208  .179  .246  .199 

(2)  Near  the  radial  aspect,      .204  .170  .233  .196 

These  times  show  that  the  reaction  to  cold  is  somewhat  quicker  than 
to  heat.  Again,  it  was  observed  that  if  the  stimulation  be  applied 
repeatedly  to  the  same  spot  at  short  intervals,  the  reaction  tune  is 
lengthened  both  for  cold  and  for  heat,  though  upon  the  cheek  there 
was  a  len^ening  of  the  time  for  cold  but  not  for  heat.  Details  are 
promised  in  a  future  paper. 


Dr.  Goldscbelder  (.AretHv  fur  Anat.  uad  Phy».  V)  has  been  eiperi- 
mentinff  in  the  same  direction.  He  applies  a.  metal  ball  15°  C.  for 
the  cold  etimalation  and  50°  C.  for  the  warm,  and  reacteby  a  simple 
movement  of  the  Jaw.  More  than  2000  observations  were  recorded. 
The  final  averages  in  secondu  are :  for  eold,  near  the  edge  of  the  eye- 
lid, .135 ;  on  upper  arm,  .160  ;  on  abdominal  surface,  .226  ;  on  inner 
surface  of  thigh,  .255.  Corresponding  times  for  the  reaction  to  a 
sensation  of  warmth  were  :  .iK,  .270,  .620,  .790.  Here  heat  is  eon- 
aiderably  more  slowly  perceived  than  cold,  and  the  difference  is  the 
greater  the  further  removed  the  part  of  the  ekin  is  from  the  brain, 
amounting  in  the  lower  limbs  to  nearly  half  a  second.  If  the  stimu- 
lus is  weak  the  time  is  much  lengthened.  A  moderately  warm 
stimulus  on  the  arm  was  not  reacted  upon  until  after  .46  to  .54 
second,  and  if  w^ry  weak,  .90  to  1.1  second.  Care  was  taken  to  select 
equally  sensitive  s^ts  in  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  this 
makes  the  explanation  of  the  great  difference  between  a  stimulation 
far  from  and  near  to  the  brain  still  more  difficult.  The  author  offers 
no  explanation,  but  does  not  accent  the  explanation  that  the  sensa- 
tion of  heat  passes  slowly  along  the  gray  columns  of  the  cord. 

Dr.  Stanford  E.  Chaill^,  of  the  Tulane  University,  gives  in  a  sum- 
mary article  (.Ifeie  OrUan*  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  June,  18ST) 
the  typical  stages  of  development  of  the  infant,  the  reflexes,  the 
senses,  emotions,  language,  color,  and  especially  the  physical  meas- 
urements. The  child,  he  concludes,  is  not  more  pure  and  ^■i^tuoua 
than  adults,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  manifests  in  germ  most  of 
the  bad  traile  of  savagery.  Goodness  he  regards  not  as  innate,  but 
the  slow  recent  result  of  growth  in  age  and  civilisation. 

In  the  extended  literature  now  accumulating  on  the  opium  hftbit, 
it  is  evident  that  at  least  dogs  and  apes  not  only  fail  victims  to  the 
habit,  but  are  affected  in  a  way  very  similar  to  man  by  the  drug, 

Bloch  has  eiiwrimented  on  the  relative  strength  of  sensations  afi 
inferred  by  the  order  in  which  two  simultaneous  sensations  reach 
consciousness,  and  concludes  that  it  takes  J^  of  a  second  longer  to 
hear  a  sound  than  to  see  a.  light,  and  that  it  takes  jV  of  a  second 
longer  to  feel  a  touch  than  to  see  a  light.  Thus  the  order  of  prece- 
dence in  attracting  attention  would  m  sight,  hearing,  touch. 

An  interesting  addition  to  the  material  collected  in  W.  G.  Black's 
Folk-mtdicine  is  made  in  Mr.  James  Mooney's  paper  on  the  "  Medi- 
cal Mytholoijy  of  Ireland,"  where  we  are  told  the  superstitions  de- 
scribed are  living  realities. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  S.  Bailey  and  £.  L.  Nichols  {Science,  March  W\  give 
an  account  of  some  interesting  determinations  of  the  sensibility  of 
the  sense  of  taste  for  the  dillerent  classes  of  tastes.  The  method  con- 
sisteil  in  bavinff  dilute  solutions  of  various  strengths,  and  contain- 
ing quinine  it  bitter  was  to  be  aroused,  cane  sugar  for  sweet,  sul- 
phuric acid  for  acid,  sodium  bicarbonate  for  alkaline,  and  sodium 
chloride  for  saline,  and  in  requiring  the  person  tested  to  arrange  these 
substances  according  to  their  taste.  Their  results,  founded  upon  the 
observation  of  128  persons,  82  male  and  4fi  female,  are  expressed  in 
the  following  table : 
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Substances.  Male  obseiren  detected  Female  obsenren  detected 

Quinine Onepartinaos  000  Onepartin4M   000 

Sugar *'       "  199  *^      "             204 

Add "       "         2  080  "       ^        8    280 

Soda "       **  98  »*       *'             1S« 

Salt "       "        2  240  "       **        1    980 

From  this  they  conclade  that  (1)  the  sense  for  hitter  is  vastly  more 
delicate  than  for  any  other  class,  it  heing  possihle  to  detect  quinine 
in  a  solution  only  ^j^  the  strength  that  a  susar  solution  must  have 
to  be  tasted  ;  (2)  that  the  order  of  delicacy  is  oitter,  acid,  salt,  sugar, 
and  alkali ;  and  (3)  that  the  sense  of  taste  is  more  delicate  in  women 
than  in  men.  This  last  is  peculiar,  because  these  experimenters  had 
previously  shown  the  sense  of  smell  to  be  more  delicate  in  men. 
They  also  note  that  wide  individual  differences  presented  themselves 
(as  much  as  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  three),  and  that  these  variations 
were  not  explicable  as  results  of  education,  men  with  great  experience 
in  handling  drugs  being  surx>assed  by  women  without  any  such  train- 
ing. In  a  few  cases  the  ability  to  detect  a  dilute  sweet  was  accom- 
panied by  an  inability  to  detect  dilute  bitter.  J.  J. 

Dr.  Wm.  Noyes,  in  the  Journal  of  Social  Science,  1888, 1,  eives  a  very 
convenient  summary  of  the  modem  view  of  the  criminal,  following 
in  the  main  the  ideas  of  Lombroso.  The  distinction  of  the  criminal 
from  his  normal  fellow-men  by  physical  and  psychical  abnormalities, 
many  of  which  indicate  a  reversion  to  a  more  primitive  type,  forms 
the  chief  point  in  the  address.  So  little  of  this  Italian  movement 
has  been  presented  in  English  that  the  above  paper  is  especially 
welcome. 

The  College  de  France  has  just  transformed  the  chair  of  "  The  Law 
of  Nature  and  of  Nations''  into  a  chair  of  "  Experimental  Psychology," 
and  has  called  M.  Th.  Kibot,  editor  of  the  Revue  PhUoiophique  and 
a  well  known  popular  writer  upon  psychological  topics,  to  the  chair. 
In  an  article  occasioned  by  this  action,  M.  Janet  {Eev.  de  Deux  Mondes, 
April  1,  1888)  surveys  the  various  lines  of  interest  that  the  new 
psychologv  embraces.  It  is  wider  than  physiological  psychology 
and  incluaes  the  consideration  of  the  morbid  manifestation]^  of  mina, 
the  minds  of  the  lower  animals^  of  children,  and  of  savages.  It  is 
experimental  and  comparative  m  its  methods,  and  aims  to  create  a 
psychology  that  is  abreast  of  modem  science  and  does  justice  to  all 
the  various  phases  of  the  topic.  He  refutes  the  notion  that  the  new 
science  is  not  ready  to  be  taught,  as  well  as  the  notion  that  it  is 
"  materialistic  "  in  its  tendencies.  The  representatives  of  the  scien- 
tific movement  have  not  claimed  that  theirs  is  the  only  aspect  of 
philosophic  problems  ;  they  have  as  a  rule  held  the  very  opposite  of 
materialistic  notions,  and  they  are  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  good 
will  and  co-operation  towards  all  workers  in  tne  field  that  was 
lamentably  absent  from  philosophic  discussions  in  the  past.  M.  Ribot 
in  his  opening  address  takes  a  survey  of  the  activity  in  matters 
psychological  in  the  chief  European  countries  and  in  America,  and  is 
able  to  draw  a  very  hopeful  picture  indeed.  Everywhere  is  the 
scientific  method  being  introduced,  facts  preferred  to  speculations, 
and  contributions  to  one  or  other  of  the  many  rubrics  of  psychology 
made.  Psychological  laboratories  are  spreading,  and  the  day  seems 
not  far  distant  when  this  science  will  take  recognized  place  on  the 
curricula  of  all  institutions  for  the  higher  education. 


The  acrompnnving  cut  ilhietratea  a 
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attached  a  pair  of  uprights,  D  B' ;  &  block,  B,  upon  whiclt  rests  a  i 
frame,  O,  for  receiving  the  arm  whieii  is  held  in  position  by  grasping 
the  band  as  shown  in  the  cut.  A  fine  mUIimeter-Bcale,  0.  with  two 
anuH,  P  P',  tlirough  which  it  is  fastened  at  B  at  any  desired  angle. 
Upon  this  scale  are  two  carriages,  IT^',  slidin^alongit  withasmuch. 
or  as  little  friction  as  is  desires.  At  O  there  isasmall  "  knee"  that 
can  be  firmly  screwed  and  holds  the  points,  etc.,  FF' ;  any  number 
and  size  of  Uiese  knees  can  be  made.  Above  are  two  rods,  J  J*,  con- 
nected with  two  head  pieces,  ^^',  through  which  passes  a  steel  rod, 
N.  The  carriage  is  held  in  a  fixed  position  by  screwing  down  the 
screws  at  31 M',  and  the  two  jKiints  are  made  to  touch  ute  skin  by 
pressing  the  button  at  L,  which  nresses  down  a  spring  Ihat  in  tarn 
releases  the  points.  The  stand  ana  accessory  appliances  are  of  wood, 
the  rest  of  brass  and  steel.  The  length  of  the  scale  0  is  30  d«d- 
met«rs.  The  instrument  is  intended  to  supplant  the  use  of  the  com- 
pass-points held  in  the  hand,  and  by  the  numerous  variations  of  ths 
poinU,  etc.,  allows  of  a  more  convenient  and  accurate  application. 
The  points  of  improvement  to  which  attention  is  called  are  the  fol-  | 
lowing :  (1).  The  points  are  no  longer  held  in  the  hand  but  are  firmly  i 
mounted.  We  are  thus  snre  that  the  two  will  touch  at  once  and  wita 
equal  intensity  ;  the  contact  is  the  same  one  time  as  the  next,  and  ] 
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the  time  of  contact  can  be  regulated.  (2).  The  distance  between  the 
points  is  easily  set  and  accurately  measured.  (3).  The  points  can  be 
applied  at  any  ande  so  that,  6.  g.,  one  can  experiment  upon  the  fore- 
head or  back  with  the  subject  in  a  normal  sitting  posture.  (4).  The 
points  can  be  used  singly  by  drawing  out  the  rod  iv^  and  any  number 
of  points  can  be  used.  (5).  The  points  can  be  applied  to  any  part  of 
the  body  by  having  a  suitable  support.  (6).  ^v  using  a  double 
apparatus,  two  pairs  of  points  can  oe  applied  to  the  same  points  on 
the  skin,  or  simultaneously  on  symmetrical  portions.  (7).  Points  of 
any  kind  can  be  inserted — type,  rods,  or  other  patterns.  (8).  The 
points  can  be  moved  continuously  along  the  skin,  and  thus  used  for 
mapping  out  "hof  and  "cold  points.''  (9).  By  making  electrical 
connections  the  reaction  time  for  touch  can  be  measured. 

Hypnotism  among  the  Eskimo. — Capt.  Healy,  in  his  last  report  of 
the  cruise  of  the  Corwin,  reports  a  most  singular  performance  resem- 
bling a  spiritualistic  s^nee.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  natives,  an  old 
hag  of  60,  was  observed  to  drop  suddenly  on  the  ground.  Her  lips 
were  blue,  her  teeth  were  set  hard  together,  while  her  labored  breath- 
ing produced  a  light  froth  from  her  lips.  The  eyes  were  closed,  the 
pupils  much  contracted,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  eye  expres- 
sionless. Her  husband  immediately  ran  to  her,  passed  a  stout 
deerskin  thong  around  her  head,  and  secured  it  to  the  end  of  a  stout 
staff  about  6  feet  in  length.  He  then  sat  down  near  the  woman's 
head  and  brought  the  staff  across  his  thighs,  making  a  lever  of  the 
first  kind.  Then  he  began  in  a  chanting  tone  to  speak  to  a  spirit  of 
the  dead  concerning  his  probable  success  during  the  approachins 
hunting  season.  When  a  question  was  to  be  answered  he  paused  and 
tried  to  lift  the  woman's  head  from  the  ground.  If  he  succeeded  it 
meant  yes ;  if  not,  the  contrary  answer  was  inferred.  The  perform- 
ance went  on  some  time,  and  such  force  was  used  by  the  man  that 
the  poor  creature's  head  was  in  danger. 

During  the  BSance  the  man  had  his  rifle  and  hunting  knife  brought 
and  placed  near  by  to  ascertain  their  qualities.  When  the  question- 
ing ceased  the  thone  was  removed  from  the  woman's  head,  and  with 
a  tew  passes  exactlv  similar  to  those  used  by  mind  readers,  the 
woman  was  restored  to  consciousness.  For  a  while  she  seemed 
dazed  and  unsteady,  but  soon  commenced  to  narrate  what  she  had 
seen  in  the  trance.  She  claimed  to  have  been  far  away  in  a  deer 
country,  to  have  seen  relatives  and  friends  of  those  present,  who  lis- 
tened with  rapt  attention,  and  with  the  appearance  of  perfect  confi- 
dence in  her  veracity,  to  the  messages  ana  news  which  she  brought 
them.  This  happened  at  the  mouth  of  Kowak  river  in  Kotzebue 
Sound,  Alaska,  m  August,  1885.  0.  T.  Mason. 
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Preface. 


The  latest  writers  on  Heraclitus^  namely,  Qustav 
Teichmiiller  and  Edmund  Pfleiderer,  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  preface  their  works  with  an  apology  for 
adding  other  monographs  to  the  Heraclitic  literature, 
already  enriched  by  treatises  from  such  distinguished 
men  as  Schleiermacher,  Lassalle,  Zeller,  and  Schuster. 
That  still  other  study  of  Heraclitus,  however,  needs 
no  apology,  will  be  admitted  when  it  is  seen  that  these 
scholarly  critics,  instead  of  determining  the  place  of 
Heraclitus  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  have  so  far 
disagreed,  that  while  Schuster  makes  him  out  to  be  a 
sensationalist  and  empiricist,  Lassalle  finds  that  he  is 
a  rationalist  and  idealist.  While  to  Teichmiiller,  his 
starting  point  and  the  key  to  his  whole  system  is  found 
in  his  physics,  to  Zeller  it  is  found  in  his  metaphysics, 
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and  to  Pfleiderer  in  his  religion.     Heraclitus'  theology  ] 
was  derived,  according  to  Teichmiiller,  from  Egypt ; 
according  to  Lassalle,  from  India ;  according  to  Pfleid- 
erer, from  the  Greek  Mysteries.    The  Horaclitic  flux, 
according  to  Pfleiderer,  was  consequent  on  his  abstract  1 
theories  ;  according  to  Teichmiiller,  his  abstract  theo- 
ries resulted  from  his  observation  of  the  flux,     Pfleid-   ' 
erer  says  that  Heraclitus  was  an  optimist ;  Gottlob 
Mayer  says  that  he  was  a  pessimist.     According  to  ] 
Schuster  he  was  a  hylozoist,  according  to  Zeller  a  pan- 
theist, according  to  Pfleiderer  a  panzoist,  according 
to  Lassalle  a  panlogist.     Naturally,  therefore,  in  the 
hands  of  these  critics,  with  their  various  theories  to 
support,  the  remains  of  Heraclitus'  work  have  suffered 
a  violence  of  interpretation  only  partially  excused  by 
his  known  obscurity.     No  small  proportion  of  the  I 
fragments,  as  will  be  seen  in  my  introduction,  have  I 
been  taken  in  a  diametrically  opposite  sense. 

Recently  a  contribution  towards  the  disentanglement  I 
of  this  maze  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Bywater,  an  acuta  j 
English  scholar.  His  work  (Heracliti  Ephesii  Reli- 
quiae, Oxford,  1877)  is  simply  a  complete  edition  of  the  I 
now  existing  fragments  of  Heraclitus'  work,  together  J 
with  the  sources  from  which  they  are  drawn,  with  so  [ 
much  of  the  context  as  to  make  them  intelligible. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  have  thought  that  ( 
translation  of  the  fragments  into  English,  that  every 
man  may  read  and  judge  for  himself,  would  be  the 
best  contribution  that  could  be  made.    The  increasing 
interest  in  early  Greek  philosophy,  and  particularly  in 
Heraclitus,  who  is  the  oue  Greek  thinker  most  in 
accord  with  the  thought  of  our  century,  makes  such  aj 
translation  justifiable,  and  the  excellent  and  timel 
edition  of  the  Greek  text  by  Mr.  Bywater  makes  i 
practicable. 
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The  translations  both  of  the  fragments  and  of  the 
context  are  made  from  the  original  sources,  though  I 
have  followed  the  text  of  Bywater  except  in  a  very 
few  cases,  designated  in  the  critical  notes.  As  a 
number  of  the  fragments  are  ambiguous,  and  several 
of  them  contain  a  play  upon  words,  I  have  appended 
the  entire  Greek  text. 

The  collection  of  sources  is  wholly  that  of  Mr. 
Bywater.  In  these  I  have  made  a  translation,  not  of 
all  the  references,  but  only  of  those  from  which  the 
fragment  is  immediately  taken,  adding  others  only  in 
cases  of  especial  interest. 

My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Dr.  Basil  L.  Qil- 
dersleeve,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  for  kind 
suggestions  concerning  the  translation,  and  to  Dr. 
G.  Stanley  Hall  for  valuable  assistance  in*  relation  to 
the  plan  of  the  work. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Section  I.— Historical  and  Critical. 

Modern  Heraclitic  literature  belongs  wholly  to  the 
present  century.  The  most  important  works  are  the 
following  : — Schleiermacher  :  Horakleitos,  der  Dunkle 
von  EphesoB,  in  Wolf  and  Buttmann's  Musemn  der 
Alterthumswissenschaft,  Vol.  I,  1807,  pp.  313-533,  and 
in  Schleiermacher'8  Sammt,  Werke,  Abth.  Ill,  Vol.  2, 
Berlin,  1838,  pp.  1-146  ;— Jab.  Bernays  :  Heraclitea, 
Bonn,  1848  ;  Heraklitische  Studien,  in  the  Rhein.  Mus., 
new  series,  VII,  pp.  90-116,  1850;  Neue  Bruchstiicke 
des  Heraklit,  ibid.  IX,  pp.  241-26!},  1854 ;  Die  Hera- 
klitischen  Briefe,  Berlin,  1869  ; — Ferd.  Lassalle  :  Die 
PhiloBophie  Herakleitos  des  Dunkeln  von  Ephe303,  2 
vols.,  Berlin,  1858  ; — Paul  Schuster :  Heraklit  von 
Ephesus,  in  Actis  soc.  phil.  Lips,  ed.  Fr.  Ritschellus, 
1673,  III,  1-307 ;— TeichmuUer,  Neue  Stud.  z.  Gesch.  der 
Begriffe,  Heft  I,  Gotha,  187C,  and  II,  18T8 ;— By  water  : 
Heracliti  Ephesii  Reliquiae,  Oxford,  1877 ; — Edmund 
Pfleiderer :  Die  Philosophie  des  Heraklit  von  Ephesus 
im  Lichte  der  Mysterienidee,  Berlin,  1886  ; — Eduard 
Zeller ;  Die  Philosophie  der  Griechen,  Bd.  I,  pp.  560-677. 

There  may  be  mentioned  also  the  following  addi- 
tional writings  which  have  been  consulted  in  the 
preparation  of  these  pages  :— Gottlob  Mayer :  Heraklit 
von  Ephesus  und  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  Heidelberg, 
188G ;  Campbell :  Theaetetus  of  Plato,  Appendix  A, 
Oxford,  1883  ;  A.  W.  Benn  :  The  Greek  Philosophers, 
London,  1882. 

After  the  introductory  collection  and  arrangement 
of  the  Heraclitic  fragments  by  Schleiermacher,  and 
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the  scholarly  discriminative  work  and  additions  of 
Bernays,  four  attempts  have  been  made  successively 
by  Lassalle,  Schuster,  Teichmiiller,  and  Pfleiderer,  to 
reconstruct  or  interpret  the  philosophical  system  of 
Heraclitus.  The  positions  taken  and  the  results 
arrived  at  by  these  eminent  scholars  and  critics  are 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  different  and  discordant.  A 
brief  statement  of  their  several  positions  will  be  our 
best  introduction  to  the  study  of  Heraclitus  at  first 
hand,  and  at  the  same  time  will  offer  us  incidentally 
some  striking  examples  of  prevalent  methods  of  his- 
toric criticism. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  circles  of  philosophical 
and  religious  thought  has  always  been  the  evil  of  over- 
systemization.  It  is  classification,  or  the  scientific 
method,  carried  too  far.  It  is  the  tendency  to  arrange 
under  any  outlined  system  or  theory,  more  facts  than 
it  will  properly  include.  It  is  the  temptation,  in  a 
word,  to  classify  according  to  resemblances  which  are 
too  faint  or  fanciful.  In  the  field  of  historic  criticism 
this  evil  takes  the  form  of  over-interpretation.  Just 
as  in  daily  life  we  interpret  every  sense  perception 
according  to  our  own  mental  forms,  so  we  tend  to  read 
our  own  thoughts  into  every  saying  of  the  ancients, 
and  then  proceed  to  use  these,  often  without  dis- 
honesty, to  support  our  favorite  modem  systems.  The 
use  of  sacred  writings  will  naturally  occur  to  every  one 
as  the  most  striking  illustration  of  this  over-interpre- 
tation. Especially  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Bible  has  this 
prostitution  of  ancient  writings  to  every  man's  religious 
views  been  long  since  recognized  and  condemned,  and 
if  most  recently  this  tendency  has  been  largely  cor- 
rected in  religious  circles,  it  is  all  the  more  deplorable, 
in  philosophical  criticism,  to  find  it  still  flourishing. 


Unfortunately,  this  vice  continues,  and  it  appears 
nowhere  more  plainly  than  in  the  interpretation  of 
Greek  philosophy.  There  is  a  great  temptation  to 
modem  writers  to  use  the  Greek  philosophers  as  props 
to  support  their  own  systems — a  temptation  to  inter- 
pret them  arbitrarily,  to  look  down  upon  them  patron- 
izingly, as  it  were,  showing  that  what  they  meant  was 
this  or  that  modem  thought,  having  only  not  learned 
to  express  themselves  as  well  as  we  have.  Among  his- 
torians of  philosophy  this  appears  as  a  one-sidedness, 
BO  that  it  is  commonly  necessary  in  reading  a  history 
of  philosophy  to  make  a  correction  for  the  author's 
"  personal  equation."  The  histories  of  Schwegler  and 
of  Lewes  are  examples — the  one  biased  by  Hegel- 
ianism,  the  other  by  Positivism.  Undoubtedly,  a  cer- 
tain personal  equation  is  unavoidable,  and  it  is  as 
impossible  for  an  interpreter  of  Greek  philosophy  to 
make  himself  wholly  Greek  as  it  is  unfair  to  represent 
the  ancient  thinker  as  wholly  German  or  English. 
But  when  this  becomes  complete  one-sidedness,  or 
blindness  to  all  but  one  series  of  an  author's  thoughts, 
or  a  willful  or  even  unintentional  perversion  of  his 
words,  vigorous  remonstrance  is  called  for. 

This  attempt  to  fully  understand  the  ancients,  to 
make  them  speak  in  the  phraseology  of  some  modem 
school,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  recent  move- 
ment, represented  by  Prof.  Lagarde  and  others,  in 
interpreting  historic  thought  and  historic  events 
psychologically.  This  movement  is  certainly  legiti- 
mate, based  as  it  is  on  the  truth  of  the  similarity  of 
constitution  of  all  human  minds,  and  the  probability 
that  underlying  all  representative  historic  creeds  are 
great  related  if  not  identical  thoughts.  Even  here,  of 
course,  the  attempt  to  express  these  thoughts  in  the  set 
phrases  of  any  one  people  is  inadequate. 
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We  proceed,  then,  to  look  at  some  of  the  work  done 
upon  the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus.  Here  we  shall  not 
attempt  any  examination  of  Zeller's  exposition,  since 
his  work,  though  it  is  perhaps  the  very  best  that  has 
been  done  in  this  field,  is  critical  rather  than  recon- 
structive, and  like  his  whole  history  of  Greek  philos- 
ophy, is  a  marvel  of  candor  as  well  as  of  immense 
research.  Even  Zeller,  however,  has  not  wholly 
escaped  the  charge  of  one-sidedness,  since  Benn,  in  the 
preface  to  his  work  on  the  Greek  philosophers,  has 
accused  him  of  never  having  outgrown  the  semi-Hege- 
lian prejudice  of  his  youth. 

Lassalle. 

Lassalle,  in  two  ponderous  volumes  noted  above 
(page  560),  made  the  first  and  most  elaborate  attempt 
to  reconstruct  the  system  of  the  Ephesian  philosopher. 
His  work  exhibits  inunense  labor  and  study,  and 
extended  research  in  the  discovery  of  new  fragments 
and  of  ancient  testimony,  together  with  some  acuteness 
in  their  use.  Lassalle  has  a  very  distinct  view  of  the 
philosophy  of  Heraclitus.  But  it  is  not  an  original 
view.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  an  expansion  of  the 
short  account  of  Heraclitus  in  HegePs  History  of  Phil- 
osophy, although  Lassalle  makes  no  mention  of  him, 
except  to  quote  upon  his  title-page  Hegel's  well-known 
motto,  **  Es  ist  kein  Satz  des  Heraklit,  den  ich  nicht 
in  meine  Logik  aufgenommen."  HegePs  conception 
of  Heraclitus  is,  in  a  word,  as  follows :  Heraclitus' 
Absolute  was  the  unity  of  being  and  non-being.  His 
whole  system  was  an  expansion  of  the  speculative 
thought  of  the  principle  of  pure  becoming.  He  appre- 
hended, and  was  the  first  to  apprehend,  the  Absolute 
as  a  process,  as  the  xmity  of  opposites,  as  dialectic 
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itself.     His    great  contribution  was  the  speculative  1 
tranaition  from  the  being  of  the  Eleatics  to  the  idea  of  i 
becoming.    Now  how  does  Hegel  support  this  position?  I 
There  is  in  his  Logic  but  one  passage  referring  to  Hera- 
clitus.  There  he  says,  "  Glancing  at  the  principle  of  the  \ 
Eleatics,  Heraclitus  then  goes  on  to  say.'  Beingnomore 
is  than  non-beiug '  (o-jSku  fia).Xov  th  Sv  toTi  [nj  Svroz  ^"^di 
a  statement  expressing  the  negative  nature  of  abstract 
being  and  its    identity  with  non-being"    ("Wallace, 
The  Logic  of  Hegel,  p.  144  ;  cp.   Science  of  Logic, 
Hegel's  Werke,  Vol.  3,  p.  80).     Hegel  omits,  in  the  , 
Logic,  to  give  the  reference  to  the  above  quotation,  ' 
but  in  his  History  of  Philosophy  (Werke,  Vol,  13,  p. 
33S)  he  quotes  the  same  passage  with  the  reference. 
It  is  to  Aristotle,  Metaph.  i.  4.    We  turn  to  the  same 
and  find  that  it  is  a  passage  which  Aristotle  quotes 
from  the  Atomists,   Democritus  and   Leucippus,  and 
that  it  has  not  the  slightest  reference  to  Heraclitus. 
who,  indeed,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  same  chapter. 
This  is  rather  discouraging,  but  the  account  in  the  1 
History  of    Philosophy,  to  which  we    now  turn,   is  , 
scarcely  less  so.     There  Hegel  begins  his  exposition  i 
of  Heraclitus  as  follows  :  , 

"  1.  Das  allgemeine  Princip.  Dieser  kiihne  Qeist 
(Heraclitus)  hat  zuerst  das  tiefe  Wort  gesagt,  '  Das  | 
Seyn  ist  nicht  mehr  als  das  Mchtseyn,'  es  ist  ebenso  i 
wenig,  Oder,  '  Seyn  und  Nichts  sey  dasselbe,*  das  I 
Wesen  sey  die  Veranderung"  (Ctesch.  d.  Phil.  Vol.  13,J 
p.  332). 

Now  it  happens  that  Heraclitus  said  nothing  of  the  1 
kind.     As    references   Hegel   gives   Aristotle,   Meta* 
phys.  i.  4;  iv.  7;  iv.  3.     The  first  passage,  as  we  have  I 
already  seen,  is  from  the  Atomists.     The  second  turns  | 
out  upon  examination  to  be  simply  the  expression,  i 
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*'  All  things  are  and  are  not"  {ndma  eluae  xai  firj  eli^ae), 
and  the  third  is  a  statement  of  Aristotle  that  some 
people  supposed  Heraclitus  to  have  said  that  the  same 
thing  could  both  be  and  not  be  the  same.  Moreover, 
neither  of  these  passages  is  Heraclitic  in  form,  and 
they  are  not  even  mentioned  in  Bywater's  edition. 
The  only  expression  of  Heraclitus  that  resembles  in 
form  the  above  passage  from  Aristotle  is  that  of  frag. 
81,  "  Into  the  same  river  we  step  and  we  do  not  step. 
We  are  and  we  are  not."  The  over-interpretation  by 
which  this  simple  passage,  expressing  incessant  phys- 
ical change,  is  transformed  into  the  logical  principle 
of  Hegel,  **Das  Seyn  ist  nicht  mehr  als  das  Nicht- 
seyn,"  **  Seyn  und  Nichts  sey  dasselbe,"  is  audacious 
at  least.  Furthermore,  we  may  say  here  in  passing, 
that  neither  the  expressions  to  oi^,  /lij  oi^,  nor  even  to 
yq-i^djULsvoif,  occur  in  any  genuine  saying  of  Heraclitus ; 
although  if  they  did  occur,  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  they  could  not  mean  at  all  what  Hegel  meant  by 
being,  non-being,  and  becoming.  Even  the  Eleatic 
Being  was  not  at  all  the  same  with  that  of  Hegel,  but 
was  finite,  spherical,  and  something  very  much  like 
that  which  we  should  call  material.  But  Heraclitus, 
who  indeed  preceded  Parmenides,  said  nothing  of 
being  nor  of  non-being,  nor  did  he  speak  of  becoming 
in  the  abstract,  although  the  trustful  reader  of  Hegel, 
Lassalle,  or  Ferrier,  might  well  suppose  he  spoke  of 
nothing  else.  That  which  these  writers  mistook  for 
becoming  was,  as  we  shall  see  later,  only^  physical 
change.  With  the  loss  of  this  comer-stone,^  the  Hera- 
clitic support  of  the  Hegelian  Logic  fails,  and  Hegel's 
boast  that  there  was  no  sentence  of  Heraclitus  that 
his  Logic  had  not  taken  up  becomes  rather  ludicrous, 
especially  if  one  will  read  through  the  remains  of 
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Heraclitus'  work  on  Nature  and  search  for  his  rich 
and  varied  thoughts  in  the  Logic  of  Hegel. 

Returning  now  to  Lasaalle,  the  above  principles  are 
carried  out  more  in  detail  as  follows  :  The  chief  point 
in  the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus  is  that  here  first  the 
formal  notion  of  the  speculative  idea  in  general  "was 
grasped.  With  him  first  emerged  the  conception  of 
pure  thought  defecated  of  the  sensuous.  His  ground 
principle  was  the  dialectical  opposition  of  being  and 
non-being.  The  kernel  and  whole  depth  of  his  phil- 
osophy may  be  expressed  in  the  one  sentence,  "Only 
non-being  is"  (Lassalle, Vol,  1,  p.  35),  The  unity  of 
being  and  non-being  is  a  unity  of  process  (processi- 
rende  Einheit).  It  is  the  unity  of  opposites,  the  idea  of 
becoming,  the  divine  law,  the  yi/to/nj  of  the  determining 
God  (Id.  Vol.  1,  p.  2i),  Fire,  strife,  peace,  time,  neces- 
sity, harmony,  the  way  up  and  down,  the  flux,  justice, 
fate.  Logos,  are  all  different  terms  for  this  one  idea 
fid.  Vol.  1,  p.  57).  Hence  arises  Heraclitus'  obscurity. 
It  is  not  a  mere  grammatical  obscurity,  as  Schleier- 
macher,  following  Aristotle  (Rhet,  iii.  5,  p.  Ii07,  b.  14) 
thought ;  nor  is  it  a  willful  obscurity,  but  it  arises 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  great  thought,  which  could 
not  be  enunciated  in  exact  terms,  but  could  only  be 
suggested  by  such  words  as  fire,  time,  etc.,  and  so  he 
labored  on  with  one  new  symbol  after  another,  vainly 
trying  to  express  himself. 

The  Heraclitic  fire  is  a  "  metaphysical  abstracti(m  " 
—a  pure  process,  "  whose  existence  is  pure  self -annull- 
ing (sich  aufheben),  whose  being  is  pure  self-consump- 
tion (sich  selbst  verzehren)  "  (Lassalle,  Vol,  1,  p.  18). 

Most  clearly,  however,  is  the  great  thought  of  Hera- 
clitus shown  in  "the  way  up  and  down,"  which  does 
not  involve  change  of  place,  but  only  a  logical  process. 
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It  is  "  nothing  else ''  than  the  change  from  being  into 
non-being  and  the  reverse.  The  way  down  is  transi- 
tion into  being  ;  the  way  up  is  the  return  into  the  pure 
and  free  negativity  of  non-being,  motion  in  the  undis- 
turbed ideal  harmony  (Id.  Vol.  2,  p.  241  ff.). 

God,  in  his  adequate  form,  is  "  nothing  else  '*  than 
pure  negativity,  the  pure  xmity  of  process  of  opposites. 
Nature  is  only  the  corporeal  manifestation  of  the  law 
of  the  identity  of  opposites.  It  owes  its  existence  to 
privation  {ddixcd)^  that  is,  to  the  injustice  which  pure 
becoming  suffers  when  it  becomes  being  (Id.  Vol.  1, 
p.  138). 

The  d.vadofjdaae(:  of  Heraclitus  is  not  any  vapor  or  sen- 
sible exhalation,  but  is  "  nothing  else''  than  the  way 
up,  or  the  ixTzupwat^^  that  is,  the  cessation  of  the  sen- 
sible and  the  particular  and  the  assumption  of  the  real 
universal  becoming.  ^AuaOofjuwfiii^cu,  Lassalle  says, 
should  be  translated  "  processirend  '*  (Id. Vol.  1,  p.  144). 

The  Heraclitic  flux  is  the  same  as  the  way  up  and 
down.  It  is  the  dialectic  of  spacial  being ;  it  is  the 
unity  of  being  and  non-being  as  spacial ;  it  is  the  here 
which  is  not  here.  The  Tiepeixoi^  of  Heraclitus  is  not 
anything  physical  or  spacial,  but  **  the  universal  real 
process  of  becoming,"  which  works  through  the  Logos 
or  law  of  thought  (Id.  Vol.  1,  p.  306). 

The  Heraclitic  Logos  is  the  pure  intelligible  logical 
law  of  the  identity  in  process  (die  processirende  Iden- 
titat)  of  being  and  non-being.  It  is  **  nothing  else  " 
than  the  law  of  opposites  and  the  change  into  the  same 
(Id.  Vol.  1,  p.  327 ;  Vol.  2,  p.  265). 

The  substance  of  the  soul  is  identical  with  the  sub- 
stance of  nature.  It  is  pure  becoming  which  has  in- 
corporated itself,  embraced  the  way  down.  The  dry 
or  fiery  soul  is  better  than  the  moist  because  moisture 
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is  "  nothing  else  "  than  a  symbol  of  the  downward 
way.  The  soul  that  is  moist  has  descended  out  of  its 
pure  self -annulling  movement  or  negativity  in  process, 
into  the  sphere  of  the  particular  and  determinate 
(Id.  Vol.  1,  pp.  180,  192). 

Heraclitus,  in  his  desperate  labor  to  express  this  idea, 
enters  the  sphere  of  religion.  Dionysus  and  Hades 
are  the  same,  he  says  (see  frag.  127).  That  is,  says 
Lassalle,  Dionysus,  the  god  of  generation  which  repre- 
sents the  descent  of  pure  non-being  into  being,  is  iden- 
tical with  Hades,  the  god  of  death ;  and  this  fragment, 
which  is  a  polemic  against  Dionysus,  is  really  a 
polemic  against  being,  which  is  inferior  to  nou-being 
(Id.  Vol.  1.  p.  208). 

Knowledge  consists  in  the  recognition  in  each  parti- 
cular thing  of  the  two  opposites  which  constitute  its 
nature  (Id.  Vol.  2,  p.  2~2).  Of  ethics,  the  formal  prin- 
ciple is  self-realization  or  self-representation.  It  is  the 
realization  of  what  we  are  in  ourselves  or  according 
to  our  inner  nature.  The  ideal  is  separation  from  the 
sensible  and  particular  and  the  realization  of  the  mii- 
versal  (Id.  Vol.  2,  p.  428  ff.). 

Such  in  brief  outline  is  what  Ferdinand  Lassalle 
finds  in  Heraclitus'  book  On  Nature.  As  an  exposition 
of  Heraclitus  it  is  not  worth  the  space  we  have  given 
it,  or  any  space,  in  fact ;  but  as  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful illustrations  of  over-systemization,  it  is  extremely 
valuable.  Any  formal  refutation  of  his  conception  of 
Heraclitus  is  unnecessary,  for  almost  the  whole  of  it  is 
without  any  foundation  whatever.  The  expositions 
which  are  to  follow,  or  even  a  slight  reading  of  the 
fragments  themselves,  will  sufficiently  show  how  thor- 
oughly fantastic  and  arbitrary  are  his  interpretations.  , 
Lassalle  seems  to  have  been  misled  partly  by  Hegel's  J 
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misinterpretation  of  the  passages  from  Aristotle  not- 
iced above,  and  partly  by  the  principle  of  opposition 
which  nms  through  a  number  of  the  sayings  of  Hera- 
clitus — an  opposition  which,  as  we  shall  see  later,  was 
wholly  physical,  and  far  more  simple  than  the  abstruse 
logical  meaning  given  it  by  Lassalle.  This  German 
scholar  had  no  power  or  no  wish  to  put  himself  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Greek  mind,  which  was  as  widely  dif- 
ferent from  his  as  possible.  It  was  a  mistake  for  this 
disciple  of  pure  thought,  bred  in  the  stifling  atmosphere 
of  a  nineteenth  century  Hegelian  lecture-room,  and 
powerless  to  transport  himself  out  of  it  even  in  thought, 
to  attempt  to  interpret  the  sentences  of  an  ingenuous 
lover  of  Nature,  who,  five  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  lived  and  moved  in  the  free  air  of  Ephesus. 
In  this  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  philosophy  of 
Heraclitus  was  purely  physical  rather  than  metaphys- 
ical, for  we  shall  see  that  such  was  not  the  case,  but 
primitive  pre-Socratic  metaphysics  and  the  panlogism 
of  Lassalle  are  as  wide  asunder  as  the  poles.  On  this 
point,  Benn,  in  the  work  already  referred  to,  well  says, 
*  *  The  Greek  philosophers  from  Thales  to  Democritus 
did  not  even  suspect  the  existence  of  those  ethical  and 
dialectical  problems  which  long  constituted  the  sole 
object  of  philosophical  discussion"  (Vol.  1,  p.  4). 

Those  who  wish  to  trace  Lassalle's  errors  further 
may  compare,  on  his  mistaken  conception  of  the  Hera- 
clitic  fire,  Zeller,  Vol.  1,  p.  591,  3^ ;  Grote  :  Plato,  Vol. 
1,  p.  33,  note.  On  '^  the  way  up  and  down,"  com- 
pare Zeller,  Vol.  1,  p.  619,  1.  On  the  flux,  compare 
Schuster,  p.  201 ;  Zeller,  Vol.  1,  p.  577,  1. 

The  characterization  of  Lassalle's  book  as  a  whole 

'  The  references  to  Zeller  in  the  following  pages  are  to  the  fourth 
German  edition  of  Die  Philosophie  der  Griechen. 
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is.  that  it  iB  a  striking  example  of  great  philosophic  | 
waste,  turning  as  he  does  the  rich  and  suggestive  phil- 
osophy of  the  Ephesian  into  a  wretched  mouthful  of 
Hegelian  phrases.     His  citation  of  so  many  diverse 
sentences  of  Heraclitus,  drawn  from  theology,  ethics, 
nature,  and  man,  and  his  discovery  in  all  of  them  of  his  1 
single  ever-recurring  notion  of  "die  reine  umschlag-  • 
ende  Identitat  von  Sein  und  Nichtsein,"  impresses  us   I 
with  the  pow^er  which  the  tyranny  of  a  single  idea  may 
have  to  so  blur  one's  vision  as  to  cause  him  to  see  that   ' 
idea  reflected  in  everything  that  is  presented.     It  is 
not  true,  as  Lassalle's  motto  goes,  that  there  is  no  sen- 
tence of  Heraclitus  that  Hegel  has  not  incorporated  in  ; 
his  Logic,  but  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth  that  there  is  \ 
no  sentence  of  Heraclitus  which  Hegel  and  Lassalle  | 
have  not  either  willfully  or  ignorantly  perverted. 

SCHUSTEE. 

We  will  mention  now  the  work  of  Paul  Schuster  (see 
above,  p,  560),  Schuster  approaches  the  problem  of 
the  interpretation  of  Heraclitus  with  the  advantage  of 
a  rich  philological  and  historical  knowledge.  He  suf- 
fers a  disadvantage,  however,  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  he  undertakes,  which  is  nothing  less  than  th6 
reconstruction  of  the  order  and  plan  of  the  book  of 
Heraclitus  itself.  The  interpretation  of  the  fragments, 
he  justly  observes,  depends  upon  the  connection  in 
which  they  occurred.  It  will  be  necessarj-,  therefore, 
if  we  will  grasp  their  true  sense,  to  recover  the  plan  of 
the  original  writing.  Such  a  reconstruction  Schuster 
holds  to  be  possible,  since  by  the  law  of  selection,  the 
fragments  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  must  have 
been  the  central  thoughts  of  the  original  work, 
trary  to  Schleiermacher,  he  accepts  as  trustworthy  th< 
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statement  of  Diogenes  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  5)  that  the 
book  of  Heraclitus  was  divided  into  three  parts  or 
Logoi,  the  first  concerning  "the  all,"  the  second  poli- 
tical, the  third  theological.  On  this  basis  Schuster 
arranges  the  fragments,  freely  translated  or  rather 
paraphrased,  and  interspaced  with  the  restored  pro- 
gress of  thought.  The  well  known  obscurity  of  our 
philosopher,  Schuster,  contrary  to  all  other  critics  ex- 
cept Teichmiiller,  supposes  to  have  been  partly,  at 

least,  intentional,  as  a  precaution  against  persecution 

» 

for  atheism.^ 

The  distinctive  feature  of  Schuster's  conception  of 
Heraclitus  is  that  he  was  not  a  distruster  of  the  senses, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  first  philosopher  who  dared 
to  base  all  knowledge  upon  sense  experience.  He  was 
therefore  the  first  of  experimental  philosophers.  To 
this  idea  the  introduction  of  Heraclitus'  book  was 
devoted.  The  majority  of  people,  says  the  Ephesian, 
have  little  interest  in  that  which  immediately  sur- 
rounds them,  nor  do  they  think  to  seek  for  knowledge 
by  investigation  of  that  with  which  they  daily  come 
in  contact  (Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  2,  p.  432  ;  M. 
Aurelius  iv.  46 ;  cp.  frags.  5,  93).  Nevertheless,  that 
which  surrounds  us  is  the  source  of  knowledge. 
Nature  is  not  irrational  and  dumb,  but  is  an  ever 
living  Voice  plainly  revealing  the  law  of  the  world. 
This  Voice  of  Nature  is  the  Heraclitic  Logos.  The 
thought  which  Heraclitus  utters  in  the  passage  stand- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  his  book  (frag.  2,  Hippolytus, 
Ref .  haer.  ix.  9 ;  cp.  Aristotle,  Rhet.  iii.  5,  p.  1407,  b.  14) 
is  no  other  than  that  which  since  the  Renaissance  has 


'  Compare  Plutarch.  Pyth.  orac.  21,  p.  404  ;  zz  frac.  11 ;  Clement  of 
Alex.  Strom,  v.  13,  p.  699 ;  =  frag.  116.  The  numoers  refer  not  to 
Schuster's  numbering  of  the  fragments,  but  to  that  of  the  present 
work,  which  is  the  numeration  of  By  water. 
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inspired  natural  science  and  its  accompanying  specu- 
lation, namely,  that  truth  is  to  be  won  by  observation 
of  the  visible  world.  But  the  people,  he  complains, 
despise  the  revelation  which  Nature  offers  us  with 
audible  voice.  Why,  asks  Heraclitus  (Hippolytus,  Ref. 
haer,  ix.  9;  cp.  frag.  47),  should  an  invisible  harmony 
be  better  than  a  visible  ?  It  is  not  better,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  whatever  is  the  object  of  seeing,  hearing,  or 
investigation,  that  I  particularly  honor  (idem  ix.  10; 
cp.  frag,  13).  Men,  therefore,  must  trust  their  eyes 
(Polybius,  xii.  37;  cp.  frag.  15)  and  not  make  reckless 
guesses  concerning  the  weightiest  things  (Diog.  Laert. 
ix.  73 ;  cp.  frag.  48).  That  Heraclitus'  theory  of  knowl- 
edge, therefore,  based  it  upon  sense  perception  and 
reflection  thereupon,  is  shown,  continues  Schuster, 
not  only  by  the  above  passages,  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  the  exaggerated  form  of  the  theory  held  by 
Protagoras  (cp.  Plato's  Theaetetus)  must  necessarily 
have  had  its  source  in  Heraclitus,  his  master.  None 
the  less  is  this  shown  also  by  Parmenides'  attack  on 
the  empirical  theory  of  knowledge  {Sextus  Empir.  vii, 
3),  which  could  have  been  aimed  only  at  the  philoso- 
pher of  Ephesus  (Schuster,  pp.  7  and  13-43). 

Turning  now  from  the  theory  of  knowledge  to  its 
results,  the  first  law  which  the  observation  of  Nature 
teaches  us  is  the  law  of  eternal  and  recurrent  mo- 
tion {TidnTa  X'"P''  '°'  o'jdtf  /tsi'et,  Plato,  Crat.  p.  402  A). 
The  starting  point  and  central  position  of  our  philoso- 
pher we  must  find  in  this  recurrent  motion,  rather 
than  in  the  primitive  fire  which  itself  held  a  subordi- 
nate place  in  the  system.  But  the  Heraclitic  motion 
was  not  conceived  as  any  absolute  molecular  change 
in  the  modern  sense,  nor  yet  as  that  absolute  insta-  J 
bility  which  appeared  in  the  nihilism  of  the  latec-J 
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Heracliteans.  It  was  rather  conceived  in  a  simpler 
way,  as  a  general  law  that  everything  comes  to  an  end 
and  there  is  nothing  permanent.  Under  this  was 
included  :  1)  spacial  motion,  as  of  the  flowing  river ; 
2)  qualitative  change,  as  in  the  hiunan  body;  3)  a 
kind  of  periodicity  which  brings  everything  under  its 
dominion.  The  last  was  the  most  emphasized.  Birth 
and  death  are  universal;  nothing  escapes  this  fate. 
There  is  no  fixed  or  immoved  being  above  or  outside 
the  shifting  worid,  no  divine  heavenly  existence  that 
does  not  change,  but  all  is  involved  in  the  same 
perpetual  ebb  and  flow,  rise  and  fall,  life  and  death 
(Schuster,  p.  81  ff.). 

But  this  life  and  death  of  the  universe  is  literal,  not 
figurative.  The  worid  itself  is  a  great  living  organism 
subject  to  the  same  alternation  of  elemental  fire,  air, 
and  water.  This  thoroughgoing  hylozoism  which 
Schuster  attributes  to  Heraclitus,  he  bases  principally 
on  the  writing  de  diaeta  of  Pseudo-Hippocrates,  who, 
he  believes,  made  a  free  use  of  the  work  of  Heraclitus, 
if  he  did  not  directly  plagiarize  from  him.  Comparing 
this  writing  (pari;iculariy  the  passage,  c.  10,  p.  638) 
with  Plato's  Timaeus  (p.  40  A,  also  drawn  from  Hera- 
clitus), he  ventures  to  reconstruct  the  •  original  as 
follows:  **  Everything  passes  away  and  nothing  per- 
sists. So  it  is  with  the  river,  and  so  with  mortal 
beings ;  in  whom  continually  fire  dies  in  the  birth  of 
air,  and  air  in  the  birth  of  water.  So  also  with  the 
divine  heavenly  existence,  which  is  subject  to  the 
same  process,  for  we  are  in  reality  only  an  imitation 
of  that  and  of  the  whole  worid;  as  it  happens  with 
that  so  it  must  happen  with  us,  and  inversely  we  may 
judge  of  that  by  ourselves"  (Schuster,  p.  118). 

The  life  principle  of  the  universe,  as  of  the  human 


organism,  is  fire.  This  fire  is  everywhere  present,  so 
that  "everything  is  full  of  gods  and  souU"  (Di 
Laert.  Lx.  7).  The  life  of  the  body  is  sustained  by  the 
breath  which  iuhales  the  dry  vapors  kindred  to  fire. 
At  night,  when  the  sun  is  extinguished  and  the  world  ■ 
becomes  unconscious,  we  inhale  the  dark  wet  vapors 
and  siuk  into  death-like  sleep  (Schuster,  p.  135), 

The  sun,  which  is  new  every  day,  changes  at  night 
into  the  surrounding  air  and  then  into  the  water  of  the 
sea.  The  sea  produces  the  daily  sun,  as  it  is  the  source 
of  all  earthly  phenomena.  On  a  large  scale  this  three- 
fold change  takes  place  with  the  universe,  which  iirill 
ultimately  be  consumed  in  fire,  again  to  become  sea 
and  cosmos.  This  is  "  the  way  up  and  down" — not  a 
circular  movement  of  the  elements  within  the  cosmos 
(Zeller),  but  the  periodicity  of  the  world  itself.  The 
way  up  and  the  way  down  relate  only  to  the  cosmogony. 
The  latter  is  the  creation  of  the  world  by  condensation 
of  fire  into  water,  then  earth  ;  the  former  is  the  reverse 
process  of  vaporization  (Id.  p.  IGO). 

This  law  or  order  is  not  dependent  upon  any  divine 
purposeful  will,  but  all  is  ruled  by  an  inherent  neces- 
sary •'  fate."  The  elemental  fire  carries  within  itself 
the  tendency  toward  change,  and  thus  pursuing  the 
way  down,  it  enters  the  '■  strife"  and  war  of  opposttes 
which  condition  the  birth  of  the  world  (^Hiamafi^mz), 
and  experience  that  himger  (^pTfiTftoawrj)  which  arises 
in  a  state  where  life  is  dependent  upon  nourishment, 
and  where  satiety  (xdpo^)  is  only  again  found  when,  in 
pursuit  of  the  way  up,  opposites  are  annulled,  and 
"unity"  and  "peace"  again  emerge  in  the  pure 
original  fire  (ixir-jpatai^).  This  impulse  of  Nature 
towards  change  is  conceived  now  as  "destiny," 
"force,"  "necessity,"  "justice,"  or,  when  exhibited  J 
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in  definite  forms  of  time  and  matter,  as  "  intelligence '' 
(Id.  p.  182,  194  flF.). 

The  Heraclitic  harmony  of  opposites,  as  of  the  bow 
and  the  lyre,  is  a  purely  physical  harmony.  It  is 
simply  the  operation  of  the  strife  of  opposite  forces,  by 
which  motion  within  an  organism,  at  the  point  where 
if  further  continued  it  would  endanger  the  whole,  is 
balanced  and  caused  to  return  within  the  limits  of  a 
determined  amplitude  (Id.  p.  230  ff .). 

The  identity  of  opposites  means  only  that  very  dif- 
ferent properties  may  unite  in  the  same  physical  thing, 
either  by  simultaneous  comparison  with  different 
things  or  successive  comparison  with  a  changeable 
thing  (Id.  pp.  236,  243). 

The  second  or  political  section  of  Heraclitus'  work 
treated  of  arts,  ethics,  society,  and  politics.  It  aimed 
to  show  how  human  arts  are  imitations  of  Nature,  and 
how  organized  life,  as  in  the  imiverse  and  the  indi- 
vidual, so  in  the  state,  is  the  secret  of  unity  in 
variety.  The  central  thought  was  the  analogy  existing 
between  man  and  the  universe,  between  the  microcosm 
and  the  macrocosm,  from  which  it  results  that  the 
true  ethical  principle  lies  in  imitation  of  Nature,  and 
that  law  is  founded  on  early  customs  which  sprang 
from  Nature  (Id.  p.  310  ff.). 

The  third  or  theological  section  was  mainly  devoted  to 
showing  that  the  names  of  things  are  designations  of 
their  essence.  That  Heraclitus  himself,  not  merely  his  * 
followers,  held  the  ipuatc  dp06T7j(:  dvo/idrcDp,  and  used 
etymologies  as  proofs  of  the  nature  of  things,  Schuster 
believes  is  both  consistent  with  his  philosophy  and 
conclusively  proved  by  Plato's  Cratylus.  Primitive 
men  named  things  from  the  language  which  Nature 
spoke  to  them  ;  names,  therefore,  give  us  the  truth  of 
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things.  Etymologies  of  the  names  of  the  gods  was  the 
proof  first  brought  forward,  as  in  Plato's  Cratylus  ; 
hence  the  name  of  this  section  of  the  work.  To  show 
this  connection  of  names  and  things  was  to  prove  the 
intimate  connection  of  man  with  Nature,  and  so  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  knowledge  is  based  on 
experience,  which,  indeed,  was  the  end  he  had  in 
view  (Id.  p.  317  ff.). 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  criticize  in  detail  Schuster's 
conception  of  Heraclitus.  Much  of  it  will  commend 
itself  to  the  careful  student  of  the  remains,  particu- 
larly that  which  relates  to  the  Heraclitic  flux  and  its 
relation  to  the  primitive  fire.  Suggestive,  also,  if  not 
unimpeachable,  is  his  conception  of  the  relation  of  the 
microcosm  to  the  macrocosm,  and  of  the  harmony  and 
identity  of  opposites.  In  his  exposition  of  these 
doctrines,  Schuster  has  rendered  valuable  service. 
We  can  by  no  means,  however,  allow  thus  tentatively 
to  pass,  Schuster's  conception  of  Heraclitus  as  a  purely 
empirical  philosopher.  Before  noticing  this,  a  word 
needs  to  be  said  in  regard  to  Schuster's  method  OB  a 
whole.  As  to  the  latter,  the  very  extent  of  the  task 
proposed  made  over-systemization  inevitable.  In 
criticism  of  Schuster's  attempt,  Zeller  has  well  said  * 
that  with  the  extant  material  of  Heraclitus'  book,  the 
recovery  of  its  plan  is  impossible  (Vol.  1,  p.  570,  note). 
.  Such  a  plan  of  reconstruction  as  that  which  Schuster 
undertakes,  demands  the  power  not  only  to  penetrate 
the  sense  of  every  fragment,  butalsosoto  read  the  mind 
of  the  author  as  to  be  able  to  restore  that  of  the  large 
absent  portions.  The  small  number  and  enigmatical 
character  of  the  fragments  which  are  extant,  together 
with  the  contradictory  character  of  ancient  testimony 
to  Heraclitus,  makes  such  a  task  extremely  hazardous. 
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It  can  be  carried  through  only  by  the  help  of  "unlhn- 
ited  conjecture/'  Such  conjecture  Schuster  has  used 
extensively.  The  necessity  of  carrying  through  his 
plan  has  led  him  to  find  in  some  passages  more  mean- 
ing than  they  will  justly  bear,  while  his  apparently 
preconceived  notion  as  to  the  wholly  empirical  charac- 
ter of  the  system  has  led  him  to  distort  the  meaning 
of  many  sentences.  We  shall  see  examples  of  this 
presently.  Incidentally,  his  method  may  be  illustrated 
by  his  connection  and  use  of  the  two  passages: 
di^OfJcoTzou^  fiiuBc  drroOapoura^^  daaa  obx  ihzoyrac  oude  doxiooae 
(Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  22,  p.  630 ;  cp.  frag.  122), 
and  at  (/fo^ai  da^wurac  xaO^  7fdyjv  (Plutarch,  de  Fac.  in 
orbe  lun.  28,  p.  943 ;  cp.  frag.  38).  Schuster  conjectures 
that  these  passages  came  together  in  the  original  work, 
and  he  renders  and  interprets  them  as  follows  :  "  There 
awaits  men  in  death  what  they  neither  hope  nor 
believe,"  namely,  rest  and  the  joy  of  a  sleep-like  con- 
dition (!),  so  that  even  instinctively  "  souls  scent  out 
death,"  desiring  to  obtain  it  (Schuster,  p.  190).  Not  to 
speak  of  the  forced  translation  of  the  latter  fragment, 
only  the  most  vivid  imagination  would  think  of  using 
these  passages  in  this  way,  especially  as  Clement 
himself,  in  his  use  of  the  first  passage,  refers  it  to  the 
punishments  which  happen  to  men  after  death  (see 
below,  frags.  122  and  124,  sources),  and  Plutarch,  in 
respect  to  the  second,  uses  it  as  proof  that  souls  in 
Hades  are  nourished  by  vapors  (see  below,  frag.  38, 
sources).  But  Schuster's  conception  of  Heraclitus  did 
not  admit  of  belief  in  a  distinct  life  after  death,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  make  these  passages  fit  in  with  the 
plan.  The  attempt  to  weave  the  fragments  into  a  con- 
nected whole,  and  their  division  into  the  three  Logoi, 
may  be  regarded  on  the  whole  as  a  decided  failure. 


Schuster  finds  only  thirteen  fragments  for  the  con- 
cluding theol(^cal  section,  although  our  knowledge 
of  Heraclitus  and  his  times  would  rather  indicate,  as 
indeed  Teichmiiller  thinks  probable,  that  the  theo- 
logical section  was  the  principal  portion  of  the  book. 

Turning  now  to  the  theory  of  knowledge,  according 
to  Schuster,  as  we  have  seen,  Heraclitus  is  an  empiri- 
cist and  sensationalist  and  knows  no  world  but  the 
visible.  With  this  conclusion  wecannot^ree,  Schus- 
ter's argument  that  this  doctrine  must  have  arisen  with 
Heraclitus  since  it  was  held  by  Protagoras,  his  disciple, 
has  little  weight.  The  order  of  development  was  rather 
that  pointed  out  by  Plato  himself  in  the  Theaetetus 
(p.  151  ff.),  namely,  that  the  sensational  theory  of 
knowledge  was  the  outcome  of  the  Protagorean  doc- 
trine that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  and  that 
this  in  turn  grew  out  of  the  Heraclitic  flux.  !So  doubt 
the  sensational  theory  was  implied  by  the  Sophists, 
but  it  was  incipient  with  them  and  not  yet  formulated. 
Much  less  can  it  be  attributed  to  Heraclitus,  whose 
contribution  to  the  theory  began  and  ended  w^ith  the 
eternal  flux.  A  sensational  tbeorj"  of  knowledge,  it  is 
quite  true,  was  likely  to  be  an  outcome  of  the  Ephe- 
sian's  philosophy,  but  he  did  not  himself  proceed  thus 
far.  The  question,  theoretically  considered,  was  be- 
yond his  time.  There  are  passages  which  indicate 
that  he  held,  inconsistently  it  may  be,  quite  the  oppo- 
site doctrine.  "Eyes  and  ears,"  he  says,  "are  bad 
witnesses  to  men  having  rude  souls"  (Sextua  Emp. 
adv.  Math.  vii.  136  ;=frag.  4  ;  cp.  frags.  3,  5,  6, 19,  etc., 
and  below  (p.  600)-  The  passage  which  offers  Schuster 
the  strongest  support  for  his  sensationalism  is  that 
noted  above  (p.  572)  from  Hippolytus,  "  Whatever 
concerns  seeing,  hearing  and  learning  {fiddr^aK,  Schuster 
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translates  " Erforschung ''),  I  particularly  honor" 
(frag.  13).  Adopting  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
meaning  of  this  passage,  it  has  no  bearing  on  any 
theory  of  knowledge,  but  means  merely,  as  Pfleiderer 
points  out  (Heraklit,  p.  64,  note),  that  Heraclitus  prefers 
the  pleasures  of  the  higher  senses,  as  of  seeing,  hearing, 
and  the  knowledge  acquired  thereby,  to  the  sensual 
pleasures  of  the  lower  senses  which  the  masses  pursue. 
If,  however,  Schuster  will  take  it  in  a  theoretical 
sense,  then  it  comes  into  conflict  with  the  other  passage, 
"  The  hidden  harmony  is  better  than  the  visible.''  The 
contradiction  is  foreseen  by  Schuster,  who  deliberately 
changes  the  latter  into  a  question  (see  above,  p.  572), 
without  a  shadow  of  right,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  context  in  Hippolytus  (see  below,  frag.  47),  who 
expressly  states  that  the  two  passages  seem  to  conflict. 
Further  support  for  his  interpretation  Schuster  seeks 
in  the  following  passage  from  Hippolytus  : 

Tolj  dk  Xoyoo  Toud*  iovroc  aUi  d^ui^sroc  yii^oyrac  dudpwKoe 
xai  TTpoadep  ^  dxouaac  xai  dxouaayre^  to  irpwTOp,  ycuofiii^wp 
yap  Tzdi^Twv  xard  top  Xoyov  Toude  djZBtpocae  ioixaac  TZBcpdfieuoe 
xai  iTricjp  xai  ipywu  TOcooTiwv  oxoiwp  iyw  dniY€ij/juxe^  dcacpiwp 
ixaoTou  xaTOL  tpbaiv  xai  (ppd^top  5xw^  Ij^et  (Ref .  haer.  ix. 
9  ;  =  frag.  2). 

This  is  the  passage  of  which  Schuster  says  that  if 
Heraclitus  had  written  nothing  more  it  would  have 
given  him  a  place  of  honor  in  philosophy,  for  here  for 
the  first  time  appeared  the  thought  that  has  inspired 
speculation  and  modem  science  since  the  Renaissance, 
that  truth  is  to  be  sought  in  the  observation  of  Nature. 
But  we  are  unable  to  find  here  any  such  meaning. 
The  sense  of  the  passage  depends  upon  the  sense  of 
Logos.  Of  course,  if  Schuster  is  free  to  translate  this 
word  in  any  way  he  chooses,  he  can  get  from  the  pas- 
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sage  almost  any  meaning.  He  chooses  to  render  it 
the  Voice  of  Nature  or  the  Speech  of  the  visible  world. 
In  this  he  is  not  supported  by  any  other  critics.  By 
ancient  commentators  of  Heraclitus  the  Logos  -was 
understood  as  Reason,  and  in  this  general  sense  it  is 
taken  by  modem  commentators  including  Heinze, 
Zeller,  Teichmiiller,  and  Pfleiderer,  although  more 
specifically  they  see  that,  in  harmony  with  the  whole 
Heraclitic  philosophy,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  Reason 
immanent  in  the  world  as  Order  or  Law.  Schuster 
objects  that  Logos  could  not  mean  Reason,  since  before 
the  time  of  Heraclitus  it  had  never  been  so  used,  and 
no  author  would  venture  to  introduce  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  work  words  with  new  meanings.  But 
precisely  the  same  objection  applies  to  its  meaning  the 
Speech  of  Nature,  for  the  whole  point  in  Schuster's 
exposition  is  that  this  was  an  original  idea  with 
Heraclitus.  If  the  Logos  is  conceived  as  Order,  this 
objection  is  met,  since  this  meaning  is  given  in  the 
derivation  of  the  word.  Moreover,  if  Schuster  could 
show  that  the  word  meant  "  speech  "  or  "  discourse," 
then  the  discourse  referred  to  must  have  been  not  that 
of  Nature  but  of  the  author  himself.  Finally,  if  we 
adopt  Reason  as  the  meaning  of  Logos  here,  the 
whole  passage,  so  far  from  supporting,  directly  refutes 
Schuster's  sensational  theory  of  knowledge.  Another 
argument  for  the  empiricism  of  Heraclitus.  Schuster 
seeks  in  his  denunciation  of  the  people  for  their  failure 
to  interest  themselves  in  acquiring  knowledge  by 
empirical  investigation  of  the  things  that  surround 
them,  which  he  bases  on  a  couple  of  passages  from 
Clement  and  M.  Aurelius  (see  above,  p.  571).  Heracli- 
tus, in  fact,  said  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  Schuster,  by  , 
conjectural  reconstruction  of  the  text  and  an  arbitrary  J 
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translation,  extracts  a  theoretical  meaning  from  simple 
sentences  which  no  one  who  had  not  a  preconceived 
theory  to  support  would  ever  imagine  to  mean  more 
than  a  reproach  upon  the  masses  for  their  superficiality 
and  neglect  of  interest  in  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the 
world  (see  Schuster,  p.  17,  and  cp.  frags.  5,  93).  What 
Heraclitus'  theory  of  knowledge  really  was  we  shall 
see  more  fully  in  the  examination  of  Pfleiderer's  posi- 
tion later.  Here  it  is  suflBcient  to  add  that,  whatever 
empirical  tendency  his  philosophy  may  have  had,  any 
such  positive  doctrine  as  that  which  Schuster  ascribes 
to  him  was  far  beyond  the  time  of  Heraclitus. 

Schuster's  interpretation  of  the  Heraclitic  y^p-^afioaijuTj 
and  xopo^  is  also  open  to  criticism.  Zeller,  indeed,  has 
given  a  similar  explanation  of  these  words  (Vol.  1,  p. 
641),  but  Pfleiderer  has  understood  them  differently 
(p.  176).  From  Heraclitus  himself  there  remains  only 
the  two  above  words  (frag.  24).  Hippolytus  (Ref .  haer. 
ix.  10,  cp.  frag.  24,  sources)  says  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  world  (dcaxoafjojae^X  Heraclitus  called  **  crav- 
ing'' (xn^/^^^^^j)f  ^^^  t^®  conflagration  of  the  world 
(ixK'Jpwffe^)  he  called  "satiety"  (xopot:),  Schuster, 
therefore,  understanding  by  deaxoafinjac^,  not  the  process 
of  world-building,  that  is,  the  passing  of  the  homoge- 
neous original  fire  into  the  manifold  of  divided  exist- 
ence, but  the  completed  manifold  world  itself  or  the 
xoapo^,  interprets  the  **  craving  "  or  himger  as  belong- 
ing to  the  present  differentiated  world,  which  himgers, 
as  it  were,  to  get  back  into  the  state  of  original  fire  or 
satiety.  The  testimony  is  too  meagre  to  say  that  this 
is  not  a  possible  interpretation,  but  it  seems  to  be 
wrong.  For  Schuster  admits,  as  of  course  he  must, 
that  the  original  fire  carries  within  itself  an  impulse 
to  change  and  develop  into  a  manifold  world.    But 


this  impulse  to  change  is  hardly  consistent  with  a 
state  of  perfect  "  satiety."  If  now  we  take  Utatoafi^atz 
in  its  primary  signification  denoting  the  action  or  pro- 
cess of  arranging,  then  craving  becomes  the  designa- 
tion of  the  world-building  process  itself.  Craving  then 
is  nothing  but  the  original  impulse  to  evolve  itself, 
contained  in  the  primitive  fire,  while  the  reverse  pro- 
cess, the  conflagration,  is  satiety,  or  better,  the  result 
of  satiety, 

TeichmCtlleh. 

The  work  of  Teichmiiller  (see  above,  p.  SCO)  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  complete  exposition  of  the  philosophy 
of  Heraclitus,  but  to  indicate  rather  the  direction  in 
which  the  interpretation  ia  to  be  found,  Teichmiiller 
believes  that  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  is  to  be 
interpreted  by  their  theories  of  Nature.  Physics  came 
before  raetaphysicB.  Particularly  does  this  apply  to 
HeraclitUH  of  Ephesus.  His  philosophy  of  Nature, 
therefore,  is  the  key  with  which  Teichmiiller  will 
unlock  the  secrets  of  his  system  (Teichmiiller,  I,  p.  3). 

But  yet  Heraclitus  was  not  a  naturalist.  Of  the 
sun,  moon,  eclipses,  seasons,  or  earth,  he  has  little  to 
say.  In  the  astronomy  of  Anaxiniander  or  the  mathe- 
matics of  Pythagoras  he  took  little  interest.  On  such 
polymathy  hecastaslurCDiog.  Laert.  ix.  1;  cp,  frag.  16). 
He  went  back  to  Thales  and  started  from  his  childlike 
conception  of  Nature.  To  Heraclitus  the  earth  was 
flat,  extending  with  its  land  and  sea  indefinitely  in 
each  direction.  The  sun,  therefore,  describes  only  a 
semicircle,  kindled  every  morning  from  the  sea  and 
extinguished  in  it  every  evening.  Moreover,  the  eun 
is  no  larger  than  it  looks  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  7).  Thfl] 
sun,  therefore,  cannot  pass  his  boundaries  (of  the  hi 
circle),  else  the  Erinyes  (who  inhabit  the  lower  worl) 
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will  find  him  out  (Plutarch,  de  Exil.  ii.  p.  604 ;  =  frag.  29). 
Up  and  down  are  not  relative  but  absolute  directions 
(Teichmtiller,  I,  p.  14). 

Thus  upon  physical  grounds  we  may  interpret  at 
once  some  of  the  aphorisms.  For  instance,  since  the 
Sim  is  a  daily  exhalation  from  the  earth,  sun  and  earth 
must  have  in  part  a  conmion  substance ;  hence  Diony- 
sus and  Hades  are  the  same  (Clement  of  Alex.  Protrept. 
ii.  p.  30  ;  cp.  frag.  127),  since  the  former  stands  for  the 
sun  and  the  latter  for  the  lower  world.  Likewise  day 
and  night  are  the  same  (Hippolytus,  Ref .  haer.  ix.  10 ; 
cp.  frag.  35),  since  they  are  essentially  of  the  same 
elements,  the  difference  being  only  one  of  degree,  the 
former  having  a  preponderance  of  the  light  and  dry, 
the  latter  of  the  dark  and  moist  (Teichmiiller,  I,  pp. 
26,  56). 

The  four  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  are  not, 
as  with  Empedocles,  unchangeable  elements,  but  in 
ceaseless  qualitative  change  are  continually  passing 
into  one  another.  Experience  itself  teaches  this  in 
the  daily  observation  of  such  phenomena  as  the  drying 
up  of  swamps,  the  melting  of  solids,  and  the  evapo- 
ration of  liquids  (Id.  I,  p.  58). 

Fire  is  not  a  symbol,  but  is  real  fire  that  burns  and 
crackles.  It  is  the  groimd  principle,  the  entelechy  of 
the  world,  in  which  reside  life,  soul,  reason.  It  is  God 
himself.  It  is  absolute  purity.  It  rules  in  the  pure 
upper  air,  the  realm  of  the  sun.  Its  antithesis  is 
moisture,  absolute  impurity,  which  rules  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  earth.  The  sim  with  his  clear  light 
moves  in  the  upper  fiery  air.  The  moon  with  her 
dinmied  light  moves  in  the  lower  moister  air.  The 
central  thought,  therefore,  is  purification,  or  "the 
way  up,"  from  the  moist  and  earthy  to  the  dry  and 
fiery  (Id.  I,  p.  62  ff.). 
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The  psychology  of  Heraclitus  is  cot  analogous,  but 
identical  with  his  physics.  The  soul  is  the  pure,  light, 
fiery,  incorporeal  principle  which  biums  like  the  sun. 
Its  degree  of  life  and  intelligence  depends  upon  its 
purity  from  moisture.  The  stupid  drunken  man  has  a 
moist  soul  (Stobaeua  Floril.  v,  120 ;  cp,  frag,  T3),  "  The 
dry  Boul  is  the  wisest  and  best "  (frag.  74).  In  sleep  the 
fire  principle  bums  low  ;  in  death  it  is  extinguished, 
when  the  soul,  like  the  sun  at  night,  sinks  into  the 
dark  regions  of  Hades.  Hence  it  follows  that  there 
was  with  Heraclitus  no  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  tTeichmiiller,  I,  p.  74  ff.). 

Ethics,  therefore,  is  purification,  and  in  this  thought 
we  see  the  origin  of  that  general  idea  which  aa 
"Catharsis"  became  prominent  in  Plato  and  later  I 
philosophy.  TeichmuUer  finds  it  of  _the  greatest 
interest  to  have  traced  the  history  of  this  idea,  with 
its  related  one  of  "separation "  or  "  apartness,"  back 
to  Heraclitus.  "Of  all  whose  words  I  have  heard," 
says  the  latter,  "  no  one  has  attained  to  this — to  know 
that  Wisdom  is  apart  {xsyjufna^suoi^)  from  all "  (Sto- 
baeus  Floril.  iii.  81 ;  =  frag.  18).  This  "  separateness  " 
of  Wisdom,  which  was  only  another  term  for  reason, 
God  or  pure  fire,  reveals  the  origin  of  the  distinction 
of  the  immaterial  from  the  material.  With  Hera- 
clitus, to  be  sure,  the  idea  of  immateriality  in  its  later 
sense  was  not  present,  but  fire  as  the  most  incorporeal 
being  of  which  he  knew,  identical  with  reason  and 
intelligence,  was  set  over  against  the  crude  material 
world.  We  have  therefore  here  neither  spiritualism 
nor  crude  materialism,  but  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two,  With  Auaxagoras  another  I 
step  was  taken  when  fire  was  dropped  and  the  NousJ 
was  conceived  in  pure  separateness  apart  even  frocc 
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fire.  Following  Anaxagoras,  Plato  regarded  the 
Ideas  as  distinct  and  separate  {eikxpevizy  x-xcopea/iiuop). 
In  Aristotle  it  appears  as  the  separation  (xiopcaToi^) 
which  belongs  to  absolute  spirit  or  pure  form.  Finally 
in  the  New  Testament  it  is  seen  as  the  purity  (tlhxpivua) 
which  is  opposed  to  the  flesh  (Paul,  Epist.  to  Corinth. 
II,  i.  12;  ii.  17).  Human  intelligence,  according  to 
Heraclitus,  attains  only  in  the  case  of  a  few  to  this 
greatest  purity,  this  highest  virtue,  this  most  perfect 
knowledge.  They  are  the  chosen  ones,  the  elect 
(ixhxToi)  (Teichmiiller,  I,  p.  112  flf.). 

The  senses,  since  they  partake  of  the  earthy  char- 
acter of  the  body,  give  us  only  deceitful  testimony  as 
compared  with  the  pure  light  of  Reason,  which  alone, 
since  it  is  of  the  essence  of  all  things,  that  is,  fire,  has 
the  power  to. know  all.  Here  therefore  was  the  first 
distinction  of  the  intelligible  from  the  sensible  world 
(Id.  I,  p.  97). 

Again,  in  the  qualitative  change  of  Heraclitus  we 
discover  the  incipient  idea  of  the  actual  and  potential 
first  formulated  by  Aristotle.  Since  the  elements  pass 
into  one  another,  they  must  be  in  some  sense  the  same. 
Water  is  fire  and  fire  is  water.  But  since  water  is  not 
actually  fire,  it  must  be  so  potentially.  To  express 
this  idea,  Heraclitus  used  such  phrases  as  "  self -con- 
cealment," **  sunset,"  ** death,"  "sleep,"  **seed"  (Id. 
I,  p.  92  ff.). 

Moreover,  inasmuch  as  we  have  a  progress  from  the 
potential  to  the  actual,  from  the  moist  and  earthy  to 
the  dry  and  fiery,  that  is,  from  the  worse  to  the  better , 
we  find  in  Heraclitus  the  recognition  of  an  end  or 
purpose  in  Nature,  or  a  sort  of  teleology,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  rule  of  rig^d  necessity  (Id.  I,  p.  137). 

The  flux  of  all  things  TeichmuUer  xmderstands  not 
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as  a  metaphysical  proposition,  but  as  a  physical  tmtb  | 
gained  by  generalization  from  direct  obBervation   of 
Nature.      Furthermore,  it   was  nothing  new,  all  the 
philosophers  from  Thales  on  having  taught  the  rnotion 
of  things  between  beginning  and  end  (Id.  I,  p.  121). 

That  which  was  new  in  this  part  of  Heraclitus'  work 
was  his  opposition  to  the  transcendentalism  of  Seno- 
phaneB.  Over  against  the  absolute,  unmoved  and 
undivided  unity  of  the  Eleatic  philosopher,  Hera- 
clitus placed  the  unity  of  opposition.  In  Xenophanes' 
system,  above  all  stood  the  immovable,  transcendent 
God.  In  Heraclitus'  system  there  was  nothing  tran- 
scendent or  immovable,  but  all  was  pursuing  the 
endless  way  upward  and  downward.  His  Glod  was 
ceaselessly  taking  new  forms.  Gods  become  men,  and 
men  gods  (Heraclitus,  Alleg.  Hom.  2i,  p.  51,  Mehler; 
cp.  frag.  (i7).  The  immanent  replaces  the  transcendent. 
Here  emerges  the  historically  significant  idea  of  imity. 
Against  the  unity  of  Xenophanes,  a  imity  opposed  to 
the  manifold,  Heraclitus  grasped  the  idea  of  a  unity 
which  includes  the  manifold  within  itself.  "Unite 
whole  and  .part,  agreement  and  disagreement,  accor- 
dant and  disaccordant — from  all  comes  one,  and  from 
one  all "  (Arist.  de  raundo  5,  p.  396,  b.  12 ;  =  frag.  59). 
Everywhere  is  war,  but  from  the  war  of  opposites  re- 
sults the  most  beautiful  harmony  (cp.  frag.  4G).  Here 
three  principles  are  involved :  1).  Through  strife  all 
things  arise  ;  the  birth  of  water  is  the  death  of  fire,  the 
death  of  water  is  the  birth  of  earth,  etc.  (cp.  frag.  68). 
2),  Through  strife  of  opposites  all  things  are  preserved  ; 
take  away  one,  the  other  falls  ;  sickness  is  conditioned 
by  health,  hunger  by  satiety  (cp.  frag.  104).  3).  There 
is  an  alternating  mastery  of  one  or  the  other  oppo- 
site ;  hence  it  follows  that  since  all  opposites  proceed 
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from  one  another,  they  are  the  same  (Teichmiiller,  I, 
p.  130  ff.). 

What  did  Heraclitus  mean  by  the  visible  and  invis- 
ible harmony  ?  Teichmiiller  censures  Schuster  for 
failing  to  recognize  that  most  significant  side  of  Hera- 
clitus' philosophy  wjiich  is  represented  by  the  invisible 
harmony — in  other  words,  for  reducing  him  to  a  mere 
sensationalist.  The  visible  harmony,  according  to 
Teichmiiller,  is  the  entire  sensible  world,  in  which  the 
war  of  opposites  results  in  a  harmony  of  the  whole. 
But  the  invisible  harmony  is  the  divine,  all-ruling  and 
all-producing  Wisdom  or  World-reason,  concealed 
from  the  senses  and  the  sense-loving  masses  and 
revealed  only  to  pure  intellect.  Thus  Heraclitus,  to 
whom  there  was  an  intelligible  world  revealing  itself 
to  intellect  alone,  and  in  the  recognition  of  which  was 
the  highest  virtue,  was  the  forerunner  of  Plato  (Id.  I, 
pp.  154,  161  ff.). 

By  the  Logos  of  Heraclitus  was  indicated  Law, 
Truth,  Wisdom,  Reason.  It  was  more  than  blind  law, 
thinks  Teichmiiller,  it  was  self-conscious  intelligence  ; 
for  self-consciousness,  according  to  Heraclitus,  who 
praised  the  Delphic  motto,  "Know  thyself,''  is  the 
highest  activity  of  man,  and  how  could  he  attribute 
less  to  God,  from  whom  man  learns  like  a  child  ?  (cp. 
frag.  97).  But  this  self-conscious  reason  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  a  constant,  ever  abiding  condition. 
God,  who  in  this  purely  pantheistic  system  is  one  with 
the  world,  is  himself  subject  to  the  eternal  law  of 
ceaseless  change,  pursuing  forever  the  downward  and 
upward  way.  But  is  not  then  God,  Logos,  Reason, 
subject,  after  all,  to  some  higher  destiny  {zlfxapiiivrj)  ? 
No,  says  Teichmiiller,  for  it  is  this  very  destiny  which 
it  is  the  highest  wisdom  in  man  to  recognize,  and 


which  is,  therefore,  identical  with  the  Wisdom  whicll' 
rules  all.  The  difficulty  here  he  bo  far  admits,  howt 
ever,  as  to  acknowledge  that  this  doctrine  is  "  dark  and 
undetermined"  (Id.  I,  p.  183  ff.). 

Finally,  says  our  author,  there  was  no  idea  of  per- 
sonality of  spirit  in  the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus,  as 
there  was  not  in  any  Greek  philosopher  from  Xeno- 
phanes  to  Plotinus  (Id,  I,  187). 

In  closing  this  part  of  his  exposition,  Teichmiiller 
calls  attention  to  the  relation  of  Heraclitus  to  Anax- 
agoras.  M.  Heinze  (Lehre  vom  Logos,  p.  33),  following 
Aristotle,  attributes  to  Anaxagoras  the  introduction 
into  philosophy  of  the  idea  of  world-ruling  intelligence. 
But,  says  Teichmiiller,  this  idea  was  present  to 
every  Greek  from  Homer  on.  Its  recognition  by  Hera- 
clitus has  been  shown  by  the  fact  that  everywhere 
he  attributes  to  his  God,  wisdom  {aofia),  intelligent 
will  (jviuftr^),  reason  (jpiwfo'jv  and  ippsi^p^z),  and  recog- 
nized truth  (^07-0;).  What  then  did  Anaxagoras  add  ? 
The  history  of  the  idea  of  transcendent  reason  turns 
upon  two  characteristics,  Identity  (rayriinrc)  and  Pure 
Separation  (tiXixpn^ii;').  With  Heraclitus  both  failed  j 
the  former,  because  the  World  Intelligence  took  part 
in  the  universal  change ;  the  latter,  because  it  was 
mingled  with  matter.  For,  in  choosing  fire  for  hie 
intelligent  principle,  although  as  Aristotle  says  he. 
chose  that  which  was  least  corporeal  (dirio/jarwTarov), 
he  did  not  escape  a  sort  of  materialism.  The  new  that 
Anaxagoras  added,  therefore,  w^as  the  complete  sepa- 
ration of  reason  from  materiality.  In  a  word,  while 
the  Logos  of  the  Ephesian  was  at  once  world-soul  and 
matter  in  endless  motion,  the  Nous  of  Anaxagoras  was 
motionless,  passionless,  soulless  and  immaterial.  Iden- 
tity, the  other  attribute,  was  added  in  the  epoch- 
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making  work  of  Socrates  when  the  content  of  reason 
was  determined  by  the  definition,  following  whom 

Plato  established  the  complete  transcendence  of  the 
ideal  world  (TeichmuUer,  I,  189  flf.). 

Heraclitus  assumed  a  world-year  or  world-period, 
the  beginning  of  which  was  the  flood,  and  whose  end 
was  to  be  a  universal  conflagration,  the  whole  to  be 
periodically  repeated  forever.  In  this  he  was  preceded 
by  Anaximander  and  followed  by  the  Stoics.  This 
general  idea  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  Church,  but 
the  latter  limited  the  number  of  worlds  to  three,  the 
flrst  ending  with  the  flood ;  ours,  the  second,  to  end  with 
the  conflagration  of  the  world  ;  the  third  to  be  eternal 
(Epist.  Pet.  II,  iii.  4  flf.;  Clement  of  Rome,  Epist.  to 
Corinth,  i.  57,  58) ;  (TeichmuUer,  I,  198  flf.). 

In  the  second  part  of  his  work,  TeichmuUer  enters 
upon  an  exhaustive  argimient  to  show  the  dependence 
of  the  Heraclitic  philosophy  upon  Egyptian  theology. 
Heraclitus  moved  within  the  sphere  of  religious  thought. 
He  praised  the  Sibyl  and  defended  revelation  and  in- 
spiration (Plutarch,  de  Pyth.  orac.  6,  p.  397  ;  cp.  frag. 
12).  His  obscure  and  oracular  style,  Uke  that  of  the 
king  at  Delphi  (cp.  frag.  11),  was  in  conformity  with  his 
religious  character.  Observation  of  Nature  he  fully 
neglected,  depending  for  his  sources  more  than  any 
other  philosopher  upon  the  beliefs  of  the  older  theo- 
logy. Without  deciding  how  far  Heraclitus  is  directly, 
as  a  student  of  the  Book  of  Death,  or  indirectly  by 
connection  with  the  Greek  Mysteries,  dependent  upon 
the  religion  of  Egypt,  he  proceeds  to  indicate  the 
interesting  points  of  similarity  between  them  (Teich- 
miiller,  II,  p.  122). 

Among  the  Egyptians  the  earth  was  flat  and  infi- 
nitely extended.    The  visible  world  arose  out  of  water. 
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The  upper  world  belonged  to  fire  and  the  sun.  As  the  1 
sun  of  Heraclitus  was  daily  generated  from  w^ater,  so  i 
Horus.  as  Ra  of  the  sun,  daily  proceeded  from  Lotus  J 
the  water.  As  the  elements  with  Heraclitus  proceed  j 
upward  and  downward,  bo  the  gods  of  the  elemeots 
upon  the  steps  in  Hermopolis  climb  up  and  down  (Id. 
II.  p.  143). 

With  these  illustrations,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  with- 
out following  him  further  in  detail,  that  TeichmiUIep  J 
carries  the  comparison  through  the  whole  aystem  of  I 
Heraclitus,  and  parallels  hie  actual  and  potential,  his  I 
unity  of  opposites,  his  eternal  flux,  strife,  harmony, 
purification,  Logos,  and  periodicity  of  the  world,  with  J 
similar  notions  found  in  the  religion  of  Egypt. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  Teichmiiller'a  ] 
work,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that,  as  we  have  said, 
it  does  not  profess  to  be  a  unified  exposition  of  Hera-  i 
clitus'   philosophy,  but  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  philosophic  ideas  in  their  relation  to  him.     In  afford- 
ing this  service  to  the' history  of  ideas,  he  has  thrown  a  i 
good  deal  of  light  upon  the  true  interpretation  of  the  i 
philosophy  of  Heraclitus.     But  the  very  purpose  of  his  j 
task  has  caused  him  to  put  certain  of  the  ideas  into  I 
such  prominence,  that  unless  we  are  on  our  guard,  we  t 
shall  not  get  therefrom  a  well  proportioned  conception 
of  the  system  as  a  whole.    We  shall  do  well,  conse- 
quently, to  make  a  short  examination  of  the  work  out- 
lined in  the  foregoing  pages,  to  put  the  results,  if  we  i 
can,  into  their  fit  relation  to  the  whole. 

Concerning  Teichmuller's  starting  point,  namely, 
that  the  physics  of  Heraclitus  is  the  key  to  his  whole 
thought,  we  must  observe,  in  passing,  the  inconsist- 
ency between  the  first  part  of  Teichmuller's  book, 
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where  this  principle  is  made  the  basis  of  interpretation, 
and  the  second  part,  where  it  sinks  into  comparative 
insignificance  when  he  discovers  that  Heraclitus  is 
primarily  a  theologian  and  gets  his  ideas  from  Egyptian 
religion.  To  say  that  we  shall  better  appreciate  a 
philosopher's  position  if  we  understand  his  astronomy 
and  his  theories  of  the  earth  and  nature,  is  of  course 
true  to  every  one.  Moreover,  that  Heraclitus  con- 
sidered the  earth  as  flat,  the  sim  as.  moving  in  a  semi- 
circle and  as  no  larger  than  it  looks,  the  upper  air  as 
drier  than  the  lower,  and  the  lower  world  as  dark  and 
wet,  there  is  no  reason  to  deny.  In  fact,  this  cosmology, 
as  Teichmiiller  details  it,  is  so  simple  and  blends  so 
well  with  the  Heraclitic  sayings  in  general,  that  the 
picture  of  it  once  formed  can  hardly  be  banished  from 
the  mind.  But  that  it  adds  much  to  the  explication 
of  the  philosophy  as  a  whole  is  doubtful.  It  is  true 
that  physics  came  before  metaphysics,  if  by  that  is 
meant  that  men  speculated  about  Nature  before  they 
speculated  about  being.  But  this  distinction  has  little 
bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  Heraclitus.  A  prin- 
ciple more  to  the  point,  and  one  that  Teichmiiller  has 
not  always  observed,  is  that  religion,  poetry  and 
metaphor  came  before  either  physics  or  metaphysics. 
From  the  very  fact,  also,  that  physics  came  before 
metaphysics,  when  the  latter  did  come,  men  were 
compelled  to  express  its  truths  in  such  physical  terms 
as  they  were  in  possession  of.  He  therefore  who  will 
see  in  the  sentences  of  Heraclitus  nothing  beyond  their 
physical  and  literal  meaning,  will  miss  the  best  part  of 
his  philosophy.  For  instance,  Teichmiiller  interprets 
the  saying  that  day  and  night  are  the  same,  as  meaning 
that  they  are  made  up  of  the  same  physical  constitu- 
ents (see  above,  p.  583).    If  possible,  this  is  worse  than 


Schuster's  explanation  that  they  are  the  same  because 
they  are  each  similar  divisions  of  timeC!)^  ^"  explana^ 
tion  which  Teichmuller  very  well  ridicules  (Id.  I,  p.  49). 
No  such  childish  interpretations  of  this  passage  are 
necessary  when  it  is  seen  that  this  is  simply  another 
antithesis  to  express  Heraclitus'  great  thought  of  the 
unity  of  opposites,  on  the  ground  that  by  the  universal 
law  of  change,  opposites  are  forever  passing  into  each 
other,  as  indeed  is  said  in  so  many  words  in  a  passage 
from  Plutarch  which  these  critics  seem  to  have 
slighted  (Consol.  ad  ApoU.  10,  p.  106;  see  frag.  78). 
Equally  unnecessarj-  and  arbitrary  is  Teichmuller's 
singular  attempt  to  prove  on  physical  grounds  the 
identity  of  the  two  gods,  Dionysus  and  Hades  (see 
above,  p.  583). 

In  pursuance  of  his  method,  Teichmiiller  supposes 
that  the  Heraclitic  fire  was  real  fire  such  as  our  senses 
perceive,  fire  that  bums  and  crackles  and  feeli 
No  other  critic  agrees  with  him  in  this.  Zeller  espec- 
ially opposes  this  conception  (Vol.  I,  p.  5S3).  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Teichmiiller  understands  Hera- 
clitus to  mean  that  the  present  world  imd  all  its 
phenomena  are  real  fire.  Fire  he  conceives  to  be, 
rather,  the  first  principle  or  ^px^j,  the  real  essence  of 
the  universe,  chosen  as  water  was  by  Thales  or  air  by 
Anaximenes,  only  with  more  deliberation,  since  fire 
has  the  peculiarity  of  taking  to  itself  nourishment, 
a  word,  since  anybody  can  see  that  our  present  earth, 
water,  and  air,  are  not  fire  that  bums  and  crackles, 
all  that  Teichmiiller  can  mean  is  that  this  kind  of  fire 
was  the  original  thing  out  of  which  the  present  world 
was  made.  But  there  is  not  the  least  support  for  this 
meaning  in  any  saying  of  Heraclitus.  In  all  the  sen- 
tences, fire  is  conceived  as  something  of  the  present, 
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something  directly  involved  in  the  ceaseless  change  of 
the  world.  ''Fire,  (i.  e.,  xepaui^o^,  the  thunderbolt)," 
he  says,  "rules  all"  (Hippolytus,  Ref.  haer.  ix.  10; 
^frag.  28).  "This  world,  the  same  for  all,  neither 
any  of  the  gods  nor  any  man  has  made,  but  it  always 
was,  and  is,  and  shall  be,  an  ever  living  fire  "  (Clement 
of  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14,  p.  711;  =frag.  20).  "Fire  is 
exchanged  for  all  things  and  all  things  for  fire" 
(Plutarch,  de  EI.  8,  p.  388  ;  =frag.  22).  These  passages 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  Teichmiiller's  conception  of 
the  fire  is  untenable.  We  may,  however,  mention  the 
fact  noted  by  Zeller  (Vol.  I,  p.  588),  that  both  Aristotle 
(de  An.  i.  2,  405,  a,  25)  and  Simplicius  (Phys.  8,  a) 
explain  that  Heraclitus  chose  to  call  the  world  fire 
"  in  order  to  express  the  absolute  life  of  Nature,  and  to 
make  the  restless  change  of  phenomena  comprehen- 
sible." 

Another  point  that  demands  criticism  is  the  idea  of 
actuality  and  potentiality  which  Teichmiiller  finds 
hidden  in  Heraclitus'  philosophy  and  metaphorically 
expressed  by  sunset,  death,  sleep,  etc.  Since  there  is 
a  qualitative  interchange  of  the  elements,  they  must 
be  in  some  sense  the  same.  Water  is  fire  and  fire  is 
water.  But  since  water  is  not  actually  fire,  it  must  be 
so  potentially.  Therefore,  water  is  potential  fire. 
Such  is  Teichmiiller's  reasoning,  as  we  have'seen.  Of 
course,  it  can  be  reversed  with  equal  right.  Since  fire 
is  not  actually  water,  it  must  be  so  potentially.  There- 
fore, fire  is  potential  water.  Which  is  to  say  that  we 
have  here  a  simple  reversible  series  in  which  there  is 
not  only  an  eternal  progress  (or  regress)  from  fire  to 
water,  but  equally,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  an 
eternal  regress  (or  progress)  from  water  to  fire. 
Either,  therefore,  may,  with  as  good  right  as  the  other, 
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repreeent  actuality  or  potentiality.  In  other  words, 
actuality  and  potentiality  are  superfluous  ideas  in  this 
system.  In  fact,  this  antithesis  has  no  place  in  meta-  I 
physics  outside  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  he 
who  has  failed  to  see  that  right  in  this  connection  lies 
the  main  difference  between  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle and  that  of  Heraclitus,  has  missed  the  most  vital 
part  of  the  latter.  With  Aristotle  there  is  an  eternal 
progress  but  no  regress.  The  potential  is  ever  paBsing 
into  the  actual,  but  not  the  reverse.  To  be  sure,  a 
thing  may  be  both  actual  and  potential,  but  not  as 
regards  the  same  thing.  The  hewn  marble  is  potential 
as  regards  the  statue  and  actual  as  regards  the  rough 
marble,  but  of  course  the  hewn  marble  and  the  statue 
cannot  be  reciprocally  potential  or  actual.  Matter  is 
eternally  becoming  form,  but  not  the  reverse.  Thus 
follows  Aristotle's  necessary  assumption  of  a  prime 
mover,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  motion,  itself  un- 
moved— pure  ELctuality,  without  potentiality.  Hence 
the  mainspring  of  the  peripatetic  philosophy  is  the 
unmoved  moving  Jirst  cause.  But  the  philosophy  of 
the  Ephesian  is  the  reverse  of  all  this.  With  him 
there  is  no  fixed  being  whatever  (see  Teichmiiller  him- 
self, I,  p.  121  :  "  EsbleibtdabeinichtsFesteszuruck," 
etc.),  no  immoved  first  cause  outside  the  shifting 
world  which  is  its  own  God  and  prime  mover.  Thus 
Teichmuller,  in  identifying  the  Heraclitic  fire  with  the 
Aristotelian  pure  actuality,  overlooked  the  slight  differ- 
ence that  while  the  one  is  absolute  motion,  the  other  is 
absolute  rest !  We  are  glad,  however,  not  to  find  this 
Aristotelian  notion,  which,  though  prevalent  in  meta- 
physics, has  never  added  a  ray  of  light  to  the  subject, 
present  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Ephesian,  and  we  see  J 
here  another  case  of  over-interpretation    by  which.  J 
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Heraclitus'  innocent  use  of  such  terms  as  sunset,  death, 
and  self-conceahnent,  caused  Aristotelian  metaphysics 
to  be  forced  upon  him. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  ideas,  much  emphasis  has 
been  laid  by  Teichmiiller,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the 
idea  of  purification  (xdOapatq;)  as  it  appears  in  Hera- 
clitus,  and  in  connection  therewith  he  has  foimd  the 
beginning  of  the  idea  of  the  "  apartness  "  or  "  separa- 
tion "  of  the  immaterial  world,  an  idea  so  enormously 
enlarged  by  Anaxagoras  and  Plato.  As  regards  the 
Catharsis  proper,  Teichmiiller  has  rendered  a  service 
by  pointing  out  Heraclitus'  connection  with  the  idea ; 
but  in  reading  Teichmiiller's  book,  one  would  be  easily 
led  to  believe  that  the  Catharsis  idea  is  much  more 
prominent  in  Heraclitus  than  it  really  is,  and  as 
regards  the  doctrine  of  "  separation,''  it  seems  at  once 
so  incongruous  with  the  system  as  a  whole  that  we 
must  inquire  what  foundation,  if  any,  there  is  for  it. 
The  student  of  Heraclitus  knows,  although  the  reader 
of  Teichmiiller  might  not  suspect,  that  the  words 
xddapac(;^  xaOapo^^  uhxpcvi^^  uhxpi^ua^  fmpiaxox*^  '^(optaOev^ 
ixhxToi,  themselves  do  not  occur  in  the  authentic  remains 
of  his  writings.  One  exception  is  to  be  noted.  The  word 
xt-^copcapii^ov  occurs  in  the  passage  from  Stobaeus 
already  noticed  (see  above,  p.  584).  It  is  as  follows  : 
'^Oxbauix^  koyou^  fjxouaa  obdu^  dupcxvitrai  ic  roDro,  wore 
ytijcoaxtci^  ore  aoipov  ion  Trdi/rcju  xe^iopea/iiuou  (Stobaeus 
Floril.  iii.  81).  This  passage  Teichmiiller  uses  as  his 
text  in  establishing  the  connection  of  Heraclitus  with 
the  doctrine  of  ''  separation,"  unfortunately ,  however, 
first  because  he  has  not  found  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  it,  and  second,  because,  if  he  had,  it  would 
stand  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  imma- 
nence which  he  spends  all  the  next  chapter  in  estab- 


lisbing  for  HeraclituB,  lotpd^/  in  this  passage  does  not 
stand  for  the  world-ruling  Wisdom  or  Reason,  or 
Divine  Law,  of  which  Heraclitus  has  so  much  to  say 
in  other  passages.  To  assert  the  "apartness  "  of  that 
Law  would  be  to  disintegrate  the  entire  system,  the 
chief  point  of  which  is  the  immanence  of  the  Divine 
Law  as  the  element  of  order  in  the  shifting  world.  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  to  aotfou  is  used  in  the 
above  larger  sense  in  the  passage  from  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom,  v.  li,  p.  718;  =frag.  65),  that  aoifon 
cannot  be  need  in  quite  the  ordinary  sense  in  the 
present  passage.  That  it  is  so  is  attested  by  the 
agreement  of  Schuster  (p.  42),  Heinze  (Lehre  vom 
Logos,  p.  33),  Zeller  (Vol.  I,  p.  672,  1),  and  Pfleiderer 
(p.  60).  Lassalle,  indeed,  agrees  with  TeichmuUer. 
Schuster,  following  Hoinze,  understands  the  sentence 
to  mean  merely  that  wisdom  is  separated  from  all 
(men),  that  is,  true  wisdom  is  possessed  by  no  one. 
Zeller,  followed  by  Pfieiderer,  renders  it :  "  No  one 
attains  to  this — to  understand  that  wisdom  is  separated 
from  all  things,  that  is,  has  to  go  its  own  way  inde- 
pendent of  general  opinion."  Schuster's  interpretation 
is  the  most  natural,  so  that  the  fragment  belongs 
among  the  many  denunciations  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
common  people — as  indeed  Bywater  places  it— and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  theory  of  the  "  separateness  " 
of  an  absolute  or  immaterial  principle.  Neither  is 
there  any  other  passage  which  supports  this  doctrine. 
In  further  support,  however,  of  the  Catharsis  theory  in 
general,  Teichmiiller  alleges  the  passage  from  Plutarch 
(Vit.  Rom,  28),  which  speaks  of  the  future  purification 
of  the  soul  from  all  bodily  and  earthy  elements,  and 
which  Teichmiiller  thinks  to  have  a  strong  Heraelitic 
coloring.    In    this  passage  Heraclitus   is  quoted  as  j 
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saying  that  "the  dry  soul  is  the  best,''  but  beyond 
this  fragment  it  is  a  mere  conjecture  that  it  was  taken 
from  him.  The  passage  at  any  rate  is  unimportant. 
What  then  remains  to  establish  any  connection  whair 
ever  of  Heraclitus  with  the  "history  of  the  idea  of  the 
tihxpevi^^^^  Only  the  most  general  antithesis  of  fire 
and  moisture,  with  the  added  notion  that  the  former  is 
the  better  and  the  latter  worse.  Since  the  divine 
essence  of  the  imiverse  itself  is  fire,  the  way  upward 
from  earth  and  water  to  fire  is  the  diviner  process,  and 
pure  fire  is  the  noblest  and  highest  existence.  But  this 
is  shown  better  in  the  ethical  sphere.  The  soul  itself 
is  the  fiery  principle  (Arist.  de  An.  i.  2,  p.  405,  a,  25). 
"  The  dry  soul  is  the  wisest  and  best"  (frag.  74).  The 
soul  of  the  drunken,  stupid  man  is  moist  (cp.  frag.  73). 
The  highest  good  was  to  Heraclitus  the  clearest 
perception,  and  the  clearest  and  most  perfect  percep- 
tion was  the  perception  of  the  Universal  Law  of 
Nature,  the  expression  of  which  was  pure  fire ;  and 
such  perception  was  coincident  with  that  condition  of 
the  soul  when  it  was  most  like  the  essence  of  the  uni- 
verse. This  is  the  sum-total  of  the  idea  of  the  Catharsis 
found  in  Heraclitus.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  is  not  so  different  from  what  might  be  found  in 
any  philosophy,  especially  an  ethical  philosophy,  as  to 
make  it  of  any  great  moment,  either  in  the  history  of 
ideas  or  in  the  exposition  of  this  system. 

We  have  studied  now  those  parts  of  Teichmiiller's 
work  which,  either  by  reason  of  their  incompleteness 
or  manifest  error,  most  needed  examination,  namely 
his  method,  his  wrong  conception  of  the  Heraclitic 
fire,  his  useless  and  imfoimded  theory  of  the  actual 
and  potential  and  of  the  separateness  of  the  imma- 
terial, and  his  over-emphasized  doctrine  of  the  Cathar- 


sis.  Conceming  the  other  pomtB,  it  is  only  necessary  | 
in  addition  to  call  attention  to  the  extreme  value  of 
his  contribution  in  his  explanations  of  the  relation  of 
Heraclitus  to  Xenophanes,  to  Anaxagoras  and  to  Plato, 
of  the  Heraclitic  Logos,  of  the  flux,  of  the  unity  of 
opposites,  and  of  the  invisible  harmony  and  the  intelli* 
gible  world  defended  against  the  sensationalism  of 
Schuster.  In  the  second  part  of  his  work  also,  though 
its  value  is  less,  he  has  contributed  not  a  little  light 
by  his  emphasis  of  the  theological  character  of  this 
philosophy,  though  one  doubts  whether  his  laborious 
collection  of  resemblances  between  the  philosophy  of 
the  Ephesian  and  the  religion  of  Egypt  has  shed  much 
light  on  Heraclitus'  position.  It  is  seen  at  once  that  by 
taking  such  general  conceptions  as  war  and  harmony, 
purification,  periodicity  of  the  world,  etc.,  it  would  be 
easy  to  make  a  long  list  of  parallelisms  between  any 
religion  and  any  system  of  philosophy  not  separated 
fartlier  in  time  and  place  than  Heraclitus  of  Ephesua 
and  the  Egyptians.  The  resemblances,  however,  are 
certainly  not  all  accidental,  but  they  are  such  as  do 
not  affect  the  originality  of  the  Ephesian,  and  unfor- 
tunately do  not  add  much  to  a  better  knowledge  of 
his  philosophy. 

Pfleiderer. 

Dr.  Edmund  Pfleiderer  comes  forward  in  a  recent  vol- 
ume of  380  pages  (see  above,  p.  560),  with  an  attempt 
to  interpret  the  philosophy  of  Herachtus  from  a  new 
and  independent  standpoint.  He  expresses  dissatisfac- 
tion with  all  previous  results.  Other  critics  have  made 
the  mistake  of  starting  not  from  the  positive  but  from 
the  negative  side,  namely,  from  the  universal  flux  {as  I 
Zeller),  or  from  the  law  of  opposites  (as  Lassalle),  J 
But  the  hatred  of  the  opinions  of  the  masses  which.'! 
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Heraclitus  exhibits,  calls  for  some  greater  philosophical 
departure  than  the  above  negative  principles,  which 
indeed  were  already  well  known  truths.  Moreover, 
if  we  take  these  for  his  starting  point,  we  can  get  no 
consistent  system,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  universal 
flux  does  not  lead  naturally  to  the  law  of  opposites,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  Again,  neither  the  flux  nor  the 
law  of  opposites  harmonizes  with  the  doctrine  of  flre. 
Finally,  the  pessimistic,  nihilistic  tendency  of  the  theory 
of  absolute  change  does  not  agree  well  with  the  deep 
rationality  and  worid-order  which  Heraclitus  recog- 
nizes in  all  things,  nor  with  his  psychology,  eschat- 
ology,  and  ethics  (Pfleiderer,  p.  7  flf.). 

We  must  look  elsewhere  for  his  ground  principle. 
To  find  it,  we  must  discover  the  genesis  of  this  philoso- 
phy, which  did  not  spring  into  being  spontaneously, 
like  Pallas  Athena  from  the  head  of  her  father.  It 
could  not  have  come  from  the  Eleatics,  for  the  chro- 
nology forbids,  nor  from  Pythagoras,  whom  Heraclitus 
reviles,  nor  finally  from  the  physicists  of  Miletus,  with 
whose  astronomy  Teichmliller  has  well  shown  our 
philosopher  to  be  imacquainted.  Its  source  is  rather  to 
be  sought  in  the  field  of  religion,  and  particulariy  in 
the  Greek  Mysteries.  In  the  light  of  the  Orphico- 
Dionysiac  Mysteries,  in  a  word,  according  to  Pfleid- 
erer, this  philosophy  is  to  be  interpreted.  Here  is  the 
long-sought  key.  The  mystic  holds  it,  as  indeed  Dio- 
genes Laertius  says : 

zob(pzaioo  •  fidXa  rot  dixj^aro^  drpaTzerb^. 
dpipwj  xai  trxoTO^  kazlv  akdfmtTOv  •  rjv  8i  at  [luanjz 
BctTaydYjiy  <pavtpo\>  Xafrnpoztp^  i^tXioo. — ix.  16. 

With  the  religion  of  the  Mysteries,  in  its  older  and 
purer  form^  Heraclitus  was  in  full  sympathy.    By  his 
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family  he  was  brought  into  close  connection  with  it 
Ephesus,  too,  hia  city,  waa  a  religious  centre.  Dio-i 
genes  (Lx.  ti)  relates  that  he  deposited  his  book  in  the. 
temple  of  Artemis.  Heraclitus,  indeed,  was  not  S' 
friend  of  the  popular  religion,  but  that  was  because  of 
its  abuses,  and  it  was  in  particular  the  popular  Olym- 
pian religion  that  he  attacked.  The  connection  of  the 
Ephesian  with  the  Mysteries  may  be  considered  as  a 
deep-seated  influence  whicli  their  underlying  princi- 
ples exerted  upon  him.  These  religious  principles  he 
turned  into  metaphysics.  His  system  as  a  whole  was 
religious  and  metaphysical  (Pfleiderer,  p.  32  f.). 

With  this  introduction,  Pfleiderer  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows. Heraclitus'  starting  point  lay  positively  in  his 
theory  of  knowledge,  which  was  a  doctrine  of  specu- 
lative intuition  and  self-absorption.  In  this  sense  our 
author  ujiderstands  the  fragment  from  Plutarch  (adv. 
Colot.  20,  p.  Uia  ;  =  frag.  80), ' Edi^^r^ttd/ajv  i/tiwurov,  '*  I 
searched  within  myself,"  that  is,  I  wrapped  myself  in 
thought,  and  so  in  this  self-absorption  I  sought  the 
kernel  of  all  truth.  Hence  his  contempt  for  the  masses 
who  act  and  speak  without  insight.  But  does  not  this 
conflict  with  those  Heraclitic  sentences  which  place 
the  standard  of  truth  and  action  in  the  common  or 
univei-sal  (fui-ov)  ?  (cp.  frags.  92,  91).  Do  these  not  lead 
as  Schuster  holds,  to  the  rule,  Ver^m  est,  quod  aemper, 
quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  est?  No, 
says  Pfleiderer,  the  common  here  does  not  mean  the 
general  opinion  of  the  majority.  All  such  interpret- 
ations are  sufiiciently  refuted  by  that  other  passage, 
"  To  me,  one  is  ten  thousand  if  ho  be  the  best  "  (frag. 
113).  What  Heraclitus  really  meant  by  the  common 
(ronljj)  was  "the  true  inward  universality."  Absorp- 
tion into  one's  inner  self  was  absorption  into  that, 
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ground  of  reason  which  is  identical  with  the  divine 
principle  of  the  world.  By  this  universal  reason  under 
which  he  contemplated  all  things,  Heraclitus  meant 
nothing  different  from  what  by  Spinoza  was  expressed 
by  '^sub  specie  aeternitatis/'  and  in  subsequent  phi- 
losophy by  "intellectual  intuition"  and  *'the  stand- 
point of  universal  knowledge."  Heraclitus  fell  back 
upon  that  universal  instinct  which  in  the  form  of 
human  language  is  exhibited  as  the  deposit  of  succes- 
sive ages,  and  which  again  he  did  not  distinguish 
from  the  voice  of  the  Sibyl,  representative  of  divine 
revelation.  As  respects  the  source  of  knowledge, 
Heraclitus  as  little  as  Spinoza,  Fichte  and  Hegel, 
looked  to  himself  as  individual,  but  rather  to  that 
singular  and  qualitative  divine  source  in  which  the 
individual  participates  (Pfleiderer,  p.  46  flf.). 

The  senses,  though  they  do  not  give  us  the  whole 
truth,  yet  furnish  the  suflBcient  data  that  are  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  light  of  reason.  The  errors  of  the 
masses  do  not  arise  from  trusting  the  senses,  for  the 
latter  give  not  a  false,  but  a  partial  account.  Their 
error  lies  in  missing  the  spiritual  band  which  unites 
the  manifold  of  sense  into  the  higher  unity,  an  error 
distinctive  of  the  popular  polytheism  as  against  the 
religion  of  the  Mysteries  (Id.  p.  70). 

The  theory  of  knowledge,  Heraclitus'  starting  point, 
being  thus  disposed  of,  Pfleiderer  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  material  principles  of  his  philosophy  in  their 
abstract  metaphysical  form.  The  keynote  here  is  the 
indestructibility  of  life.  The  oscillating  identity  of 
life  and  death,  a  truth  adopted  from  the  Mysteries,  is 
taken  up  by  Heraclitus  and  elevated  into  a  universal 
and  metaphysical  principle.  It  is  based  on  the  simple 
observation  of  Nature,  which  sees  the  life  and  light 
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and  warmth  of  summer  passing  into  the  death  and 
darkness  and  cold  of  winter,  only  to  be  revived  and 
restored  in  the  never-failing  spring,  So  on  a  smaller 
scale,  day  passes  into  night,  but  night  ever  again  into 
day.  So  everywhere  in  Nature  nothing  passes  away 
but  to  revive  again.  From  this  follows  the  hope  of 
the  universality  of  this  law,  the  indestructibility  of 
human  life,  and  the  resolution  of  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  light,  warm  life  here  above  and  the  dark, 
cold  death  below.  This  is  the  hopeful  element  which 
characterizes  the  philosophy  of  the  Ephesian.  Over 
against  it  was  the  hopeless  creed  of  the  masses,  whose 
complaint  over  the  inexorable  destiny  of  death  found 
expression  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  despairing 
lines  of  the  poets.  The  common  view  does  not  see  too 
much  continuance  and  constancy  in  reality,  but  too 
little,  "  What  we  see  waking,"  says  Heraclitus,  "  is 
death,  what  we  see  sleeping  is  a  dream  "  (Clement  of 
Alex,  iii,  3,  p.  520 ;  ^frag,  64).  Which  means,  that  like 
the  unreality  and  inconstancy  of  dreams  is  this  ephem- 
eral and  perishing  existence  which  we,  the  vulgar 
people,  see  when  awake.  Reversing  this  gloomy  view, 
the  Mysteries  taught  that  Hades  and  Dionysus  wrere 
the  same  (cp.  frag.  127).  That  is,  the  god  of  death 
feared  in  the  world  below,  is  identical  with  the  god  of 
life  and  joy  of  the  world  here  above,  which  is  to  say 
that  the  regenerative  power  of  life  persists  even  in 
death  and  shall  overcome  it  (Pfleiderer,  p.  74  IT.). 

From  this  theory  of  the  indestructibility  of  the  fire 
force  of  life,  Heraclitus  passes  to  the  ancillary  truth  of 
the  unity  of  opposition  in  general.  Hence  he  asserted 
the  identity  of  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer, 
young  and  old,  sleeping  and  waking,  hunger  and 
satiety  (cp.  frags.  36,  78).    His  whole  theory  of  the 
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harmony  of  opposites  was,  as  it  were,  apologetic.  If 
life  rules  in  death,  why  does  death  exist  ?  It  was  in 
answer  to  this  question  that  Heraclitus  developed  his 
science  of  opposition  and  strife,  by  showing  the  pres- 
ence here  of  a  general  law  (Pfleiderer,  p.  84  flf.). 

In  the  same  spirit  Pfleiderer  interprets  the  much 
contested  figure  of  the  harmony  of  the  world  as  the 
harmony  of  the  bow  and  the  lyre  (see  frags.  45,  56). 
Without  rejecting  the  interpretation  suggested  by 
Bemays  (Rhein.  Mus.  vii.  p.  94)  and  followed  by  most 
other  critics,  which  refers  the  figure  to  the  form  of 
the  bow  and  of  the  lyre,  their  opposite  stretching  arms 
producing  harmony  by  tension,  Pfleiderer  finds  in  the 
comparison  still  another  meaning.  The  bow  and  the 
lyre  are  both  attributes  of  Apollo,  the  slayer  and  the 
giver  of  life  and  joy.  Thus  the  harmony  between  the 
bow  and  the  lyre,  as  attributes  of  one  god — symbols 
respectively  of  death  and  of  life  and  joy — expresses  the 
great  thought  of  the  harmony  and  reciprocal  inter- 
change of  death  and  life  (Pfleiderer,  p.  89  ff.). 

The  Heraclitic  flux  of  all  things,  says  Pfleiderer,  was 
not  antecedent  to  his  abstract  teachings,  but  the  logi- 
cal consequence  thereof.  The  identity  of  life  and 
death  led  him  to  the  identity  of  all  opposites.  But 
opposites  are  endlessly  flowing  or  passing  into  each 
other.  Hence  from  the  principle  that  everything  is 
opposition,  follows  the  principle  that  everything  flows. 
The  universal  flux  is  only  a  picture  to  make  his  relig- 
ious metaphysical  sentences  intelligible  (Id.  p.  100  flf.). 

The  Heraclitic  fire  is  real  fire  as  opposed  to  the 
logical  symbol  of  Lassalle,  but  not  the  strictly  sensible 
fire  that  burns  and  crackles,  as  Teichmiiller  supposes. 
It  is  rather  a  less  definite  conception,  which  is  taken 
now  as  fire,  now  as  warmth,  warm  air  or  vapor.    It  is 
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the  concrete  form  or  intuitional  correlate  of  the  meta- 
physical notion  of  life  (Id,  p.  lao  ff.). 

"  The  way  up  and  down  "  refers  not  only  to  the  trans- 
mutations of  fire,  water,  and  earth,  but  holds  good  in 
general  for  the  oscillation  of  opposites,  and  particialarly 
for  the  polarity  of  life  and  death  (Id,  p.  140). 

As  one  result  of  his  investigation,  Pfleiderer  affirms 
a  strong  optimistic  element  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Ephesian.  He  contests  the  opinion  of  Schuster  and 
Zeller  that  the  endless  destruction  of  single  existences 
is  kindred  to  the  pessimistic  doctrine  of  Anaximander, 
of  the  extinction  of  all  individuals  as  an  atonement 
for  the  "  injustice  "  of  individual  existence.  The  pro- 
cess indeed  goes  on,  but  it  has  a  bright  side,  and  it  is 
this  that  Heraclitus  sees.  Life,  to  be  sure,  is  ever  pass- 
ing into  death,  but  out  of  death  life  ever  emerges.  It 
is  this  thought,  the  powerlessness  of  death  over  the 
indestructible  fire  force  of  life,  which  Heraclitus  em- 
phasizes (Id.  p.  180  ff.). 

Still  more  decided  is  his  rational  optimism,  his  un-  I 
swerving  belief  iu  a  world  well  ordered  and  disposed- 
A  deep  rationality  characterizes  the  universe  (cp.  frags. 
2,  1,  91,  92,  98.  99,  90,  19).  To  express  this  idea,  Hera- 
clitus used  the  word  Logos,  which  after  his  time  played 
so  prominent  a  part  in  the  older  philosophy.  This 
word,  passing  even  beyond  its  signification  of  "  well 
ordered  relation,"  conveyed  finally  with  Heraclitus, 
as  }.6)-o;  ;'jvdc,  rather  the  idea  of  Reason  immanent  in  | 
the  world  (Pfleiderer,  p.  331  ff.). 

In  the  invisible  harmony  we  find  the  same  general 
thought.    As  distinguished  from  the  visible  harmony, 
which  meant  that  external  order  of  Nature  insuring  to 
the  trustful  peasant  the  never  failing  return  of  summer  i 
and  winter,  heat  and  frost,  day  and  night, — the  invisi- 
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ble  harmony  was  that  all-embracing  harmony  which 
is  revealed  to  thought  as  the  rational  union  of  all 
oppositions.  Against  this  theodicy  there  is  no  valid 
objection  to  be  derived  from  the  accounts  which  repre- 
sent the  Ephesian  philosopher  as  sad  and  complain- 
ing, nor  from  the  passages  descriptive  of  the  evils 
of  life  and  the  weakness  of  men  (cp.  frags.  86,  66, 112, 
etc.).  In  all  cases  these  refer  not  to  the  philosopher's 
own  opinions,  but  to  the  errors  of  the  ignorant  masses 
(Pfleiderer,  p.  236  ff.). 

The  future  existence  of  the  soul,  though  not  consis- 
tent with  his  physics  and  metaphysics,  was  neverthe- 
less held  from  the  religious  and  ethical  standpoint.  In 
fact  it  was  involved,  as  has  been  shown,  in  Heraclitus' 
point  of  departure,  so  that  we  have  less  reason  to  com- 
plain of  inconsistency  in  his  case  than  we  have,  in 
reference  to  the  same  matter,  in  the  case  of  the  Stoics 
later  (Id.  p.  210). 

We  have  given,  perhaps,  more  space  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  Pfleiderer's  work  than  it  relatively  deserves, 
because  it  is  the  last  word  that  has  been  spoken  on 
Heraclitus,  because,  also,  it  has  deservedly  brought 
into  prominence  the  optimism  and  the  religious  char- 
acter of  his  philosophy,  and  because  finally  it  presents 
another  instructive  example  of  over-systemization.  It 
claims  our  attention,  too,  because  the  view  it  proposes 
is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  prevalent  conception  of 
Heraclitus,  and  if  seriously  taken,  changes  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  philosophy. 

In  what  follows  we  shall  examine  chiefly  the  two 
main  points  in  Pfleiderer's  work,  namely,  the  theory 
of  knowledge  and  the  connection  with  the  Greek 
Mysteries ;  the  latter,  because  it  is  Pfleiderer's  particu- 
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lar  contribution,  and  the  former,  because  it  will  opesfl 
to  us  an  important  aspect  of  the  Ephesian's  philosophy. 
In  the  first  place,  however,  it  can  by  no  means  be 
admitted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  flux  and  the  harmony 
of  opposites  represent  the  negative  side  of  his  system, 
and  are  secondary  to  his  theory  of  knowledge  and 
his  relif^ouB  dogmas.  The  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  ancients  cannot  be  thus  easily  set  aside.  That  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  alone  is  decisive.  Pfleiderer  objects  I 
that  Plato's  purpose,  which  was  to  establieh  the 
change lessness  of  noumena  against  the  change  of 
phenomena,  led  him  to  emphasize  the  flux  of  Hera- 
clitus.  But  if  Heraclitus'  positive  teachings  were,  as 
Pfleiderer  says,  first  of  all  the  theory  of  knowledge, 
this  and  not  the  flux  must  have  been  emphasized  in  the  J 
Theaetetus  where  the  theory  of  knowledge  was  Plato's 
theme.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  here  to  note  that 
what  Heraclitus  baa  stood  for  in  philosophy  from  his  i 
own  tinie  to  the  present,  is  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
change,  and  this  doctrine  may,  therefore,  properly  be 
called  the  positive  side  of  his  philosophy.  If  what 
Pfleiderer  means  is  that  the  theory  of  knowledge  and 
not  the  flux  was  his  starting  point,  he  would  have  a 
shadow  more  of  right.  It  is,  however,  misleading  to 
say  that  his  theory  of  knowledge  was  his  starting 
point,  for,  as  we  have  indicated  in  our  examination  of  ■ 
Schuster's  work,  Heraclitus  was  not  concerned  with  a 
theory  of  knowledge  as  such.  To.  state  in  a  word  what 
his  point  of  departure  really  was,  regarded  from  a 
common-sense  view,  it  was  bis  conviction  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  new  truth  which  the  blindness  and 
ignorance  of  men  prevented  them  from  seeing  (the 
point  of  departure  indeed  of  almost  every  one  who 
writes  a  book),  and  the  three  leading  ideas  in  this   I 
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new  truth  were  :  1.  the  absence  of  that  stability  in 
Nature  which  the  untrained  senses  perceive;  2.  the 
unsuspected  presence  of  a  universal  law  of  order ;  3. 
the  law  of  strife  which  brings  unity  out  of  diversity. 
In  one  sense  this  may  be  called  a  theory  of  knowledge, 
and  only  in  this  sense  was  it  his  starting  point. 

But  concerning  the  theory  of  knowledge  itself,  we 
cannot  accept  Pfleiderer's  position.  By  placing  it  in 
speculative  intuition  and  self -absorption,  he  has  rushed 
to  the  very  opposite  extreme  of  Schuster'^  sensation- 
alism, and  in  so  doing  has  equally  misrepresented 
Heraclitus.  Either  extreme  is  forcing  a  modem  theory 
of  knowledge  upon  the  Ephesian  of  which  he  was 
wholly  innocent.  What  support  has  Pfleiderer  for 
his  "  self -absorption  '*  theory  ?  None  whatever.  He 
alleges  the  fragment  ^ EdeZrjadfjTjv  i/iewurdv  (cp.  frag.  80), 
which  he  arbitrarily  renders,  **I  searched  within 
myself"  C'Ich  forschte  in  mir  selbst")-  This  frag- 
ment is  from  Plutarch  (adv.  Colot.  20,  p.  1118),  Diog- 
enes Laertius  (ix.  5 ;  cp.  frag.  80,  sources),  and  others. 
Plutarch  understands  it  to  refer  simply  to  self-knowl- 
edge like  the  Fi^dide  aaorov  at  Delphi  (similarly  Julian, 
Or.  vi.  p.  185  A).  Diogenes  understands  it  as  referring 
to  self-instruction  (similarly  Tatian,  Or.  ad  Graec.  3). 
Diogenes  says,  "  He  (Heraclitus)  was  a  pupil  of  no  one, 
but  he  said  that  he  inquired  for  himself  and  learned  all 
things  by  himself"  (^xootre  r'  oudevS^j  dXX  alrcbv  efjj 
dd^Tjdaadae  xai  fxaOuv  Tzdura  nap'  kwuvoo).  The  latter 
seems  to  be  its  true  meaning,  as  is  seen  by  comparing 
the  passage  from  Polybius  (xii.  27;  cp.  frag.  15),  **  The 
eyes  are  better  witnesses  than  the  ears."  As  here  he 
means  to  say  that  men  should  see  for  themselves  and 
not  trust  to  the  reports  of  others,  so  in  the  fragment  in 
question  he  means  only  that  he  himself  has  inquired  of 


himself  and  not  of  others  (cp.  also  frags.  14,  13).     Bui 
Pfleiderer,  in  order  to  support  a  theory,  has  taken 
these  two  innocent  words  and  pressed  them  into  a  doc- 
trine of  contemplative  intuition,  by  giving  them  the 
meaning,  "  I  wrapped  myself  in  thought  "  ("  Ich  ver- 
senkt«  mich  sinnend  und  forschend,"  etc.,  p.  47).    8o 
far  is  it  from  the  case  that  Heraclitus  sought  the 
source  of  knowledge  by  turning  inward,  that  he  ex- 
pressed himself  directly  to  the  contrary.   Thus  we  read 
in  Plutarch  (de  Superst.  3,  p.  166;  —frag.  95):  b'Hpi-    , 
xhtToz  tpr^m,  toic  kYC^opoot)/  ti-a  xai  xoii^i/  xaattai>  il-.'ai^  tow  | 
Sk  xorfiai/iipoiv  exaaroi/  Etj  tocov  djzoazpifiaOai,  the  sense  of  ' 
which  is  well  given  by  Campbell  (Theaetetne  of  Plato, 
p.  246),  "  To  live  in  the  light  of  the  universal  Order  is 
to  be  awake,  to  turn  aside  into  our  own  microcosm  is 
to  goto  sleep."    Again,  the  whole  passage  from  Sextos 
Empiricus  (adv.  Math.  vii.  133,  133 ;  cp.  frags.  Hi,  i)  j 
is  conclusive,     "For,"  says  Sextus,   "having  thuB  ' 
statedly  shown  that  we  do  and  think  everything  by  ' 
participation    in   tlie   divine   reason,   he   [Heraclitus]   [ 
adds,    '  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  follow  the   com- 
mon, for  although  the  Law  of  Reason  is  common,  the 
majority  of  people  live  as  though  they  had  an  under-   , 
standing  of  their  own.'     But  this  is  nothing  else  than  | 
an  explanation  of  the  mode  of  the  universal  disposition   i 
of  things.    As  far  therefore  as  we  participate  in  the  | 
memory  of  this,  we  are  true,  Imt  as  far  as  we  separat*  i 
ourselves  individually  we  are  false.    A  more  express  ] 
denial  of  any  self-absorption  or  a  priori  theory  of  I 
knowledge  would  be  impossible.     Heraclitus  is  con-  I 
stantly  urging  men  to  come  out  of  themselves  and  ] 
place  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  receptivity  to  that 
which  surrounds  them,  and  not  go  about  as  if  self- 
included  (cp.  frags.  84,  3,  3).     But  what  does   Hera- 
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clitus  mean  by  participation  in  the  divine  or  universal 
Reason?  Is  not  this  just  Pfleiderer's  position  when 
he  says  that  the  Ephesian  as  little  as  Fichte  or  Hegel 
looked  to  himself  as  individual,  but  rather  to  that  abso- 
lute reason  in  which  the  individual  participates  ?  The 
difference  is  radical  and  vital,  but  Pfleiderer,  like 
Lassalle,  failed  to  see  it  because  he  did  not  free  himself 
from  strictly  modem  theories  of  knowledge.  The  dif- 
ference is  simply  this.  The  universal  reason  of  which 
Pfleiderer  is  speaking  ifi  that  in  which  man  necessarily 
and  by  his  intellectual  nature  participates.  That  of 
Heraclitus  is  the  divine  Reason,  in  which  man  ought 
to  participate  but  may  not.  Pfleiderer's  imiversal 
reason  is  universal  in  man.  That  of  Heraclitus,  out- 
side of  and  independent  of  man.  The  latter,  so  far 
from  being  necessarily  involved  in  thought,  is  inde- 
pendent of  thought.  It  is  that  pure,  fiery  and  godlike 
essence,  the  apprehension  of  which  gives  rationality  in 
the  measure  in  which  it  is  possessed.  No  reader, 
therefore,  who  can  think  of  only  two  theories  of 
knowledge,  a  strictly  a  priori  theory  and  a  strictly 
empirical  theory,  can  understand  Heraclitus.  But,  it 
may  be  asked,  if  knowledge  does  not  come  from  with- 
out through  the  senses,  nor  from  within  from  the 
nature  of  thought,  whence  does  it  come  ?  Heraclitus, 
however,  would  not  be  disturbed  by  such  a  modem 
dilemma.  There  is  reason,  in  fact,  to  believe,  though 
it  sounds  strange  to  us,  that  he  supposed  this  divine 
rational  essence  to  be  inhaled  in  the  air  we  breathe 
(cp.  Sextus  Emp.  adv.  Math.  vii.  127,  132).  It  exists 
in  that  which  surrounds  us  {ntpdjipv)^  and  the  measure 
of  our  rationality  depends  on  the  degree  in  which  we 
can  possess  ourselves  of  this  divine  flame.  There  was 
no  conciseness  of  thought  here,  however,  and  Heracli- 
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tus  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  partly  apprehended 
through  the  senses,  that  is,  the  most  perfect  condition 
of  receptivity  to  truth  was  the  condition  in  which  a  man 
was  most  mvake.  The  stupidest  man  is  he  who  is 
asleep,  blind,  self- involved,  and  we  may  add.  self- 
absorbed  (cp.  frags.  95,  flO,  77,  3,  2,  94).  Hence,  if 
we  have  rightly  interpreted  Heraelitus  here,  a  man 
might  wrap  himself  in  thought  forever  and  be  no 
nearer  to  truth.  The  source  of  knowledge  did  not  lie 
in  that  direction  to  any  pre-Soc^atic  Greek  philosopher. 
Absorption  into  one's  inner  self,  which  Pfieiderer  thinks 
was  Heraelitus'  source  of  absolute  knowledge,  was  the 
one  thing  he  most  despised. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  connection  of  Heraelitus 
with  the  Greek  Mysteries,  which  Pfieiderer  makes  the 
basis  of  his  interpretation  of  the  whole  philosophy. 
Pfieiderer  has  done  a  good  work  in  emphasizing  the 
religious  character  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Ephesian. 
Lassalle  and  Teiehmtiller  had  already  pointed  it  out, 
Failure  to  recognize  this  is  the  gravest  fault  in  the 
critical  work  of  Zeller.  But  as  in  Lassalle  we  fomid 
over-systemization  of  the  logical  idea,  in  Schuster  of  the 
empirical,  in  TeichmiiUer  of  the  physical,  so  in  Pfiei- 
derer there  is  great  over-systemization  of  the  religi- 
ous element.  More  strictly,  it  is  a  vast  over-emphasiB 
of  one  thought,  namely,  the  indestructibility  of  life,  or 
the  alternating  identity  of  life  and  death,  which  Pfiei- 
derer claims  to  be  a  religious  truth  taken  from  the 
Mysteries,  and  out  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
spins  the  whole  philosophy  of  Heraelitus,  including 
the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  flux,  the  unity  of  opposites, 
and  the  fire.  The  slight  grounds  on  which  all  this  is 
based  must  have  already  impressed  the  reader  with 
surprise  that  Pfieiderer  should  make  so  much 
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of  it.  The  fact  that  Heraclitus  lived  in  Ephesus  and 
that  Ephesus  was  a  very  religious  city,  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  arguments  by  which  he  would  establish  a 
connection  with  the  Mysteries.  There  have  been  pre- 
served only  three  fragments  in  which  Heraclitus  makes 
any  direct  reference  to  the  Greek  Mysteries,  all  taken 
from  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Protrept.  2,  pp.  19,  30 ; 
cp.  frags.  124,  125,  127),  and  in  these  three  passages 
other  critics  have  found  no  sympathy  with,  but  stem 
condemnation  of  the  mystic  cult.  In  the  first  passage 
where  the  wxrmdXoey  /jdyoe,  ^dbcj^oe,  X^uae  and  /luarae  are 
threatened  with  future  fire,  Pfleiderer  admits  con- 
demnation of  mystic  abuses.  But  the  third  fragment, 
relating  to  the  Dionysiac  orgies,  is  the  one  upon  which 
he  most  relies  to  establish  the  sympathy  of  our  philo- 
sopher with  the  Mysteries.  The  passage  is  as  follows  : 
Ei  fiTj  yap  Jeow(y<p  Tro/jariji^  iizoeeovro  xai  Zfii^eov  qujfia 
aidoiocm^  di/aediffzara  eepyaar  di^'  wurb^  dki*  ^At8r^^  xai 
Jcouuao^,  bvtip  fiaci/ourae  xai  X7ji>ac!^ouae.  "  For  were  it  not 
Dionysus  to  whom  they  institute  a  procession  and 
sing  songs  in  honor  of  the  pudenda,  it  would  be  the 
most  shameful  action.  But  Dionysus,  in  whose  honor 
they  rave  in  bacchic  frenzy ,  and  Hades,  are  the  same.** 
Although  this  has  usually  been  interpreted  (by  Schlei- 
ermacher,  Lassalle,  and  Schuster)  to  mean  that  the 
excesses  practiced  in  these  ceremon  ies  will  be  atoned  for 
hereafter,  since  Dionysus  under  whose  name  they  are 
carried  on  is  identical  with  Pluto,  the  god  of  the  lower 
world,  Pfleiderer,  interpreting  it  in  a  wholly  different 
spirit,  believes  it  to  mean  that  these  rites,  although  in 
themselves  considered  they  would  be  most  shameful, 
nevertheless  have  at  least  a  partial  justification  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  celebrated  in  honor  of  Dionysus, 
because  since  Dionysus  and  Pluto  are  the  same,  the 
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rites  are  really  a  symbolism  expressing  the  pow«-  of 
life  over  death  and  the  indestmctibilitr  of  life  even 
io  death.  These  vile  phallus  song^  are  in  fact  songs 
of  triumph  of  life  over  death  I'Pfleiderer,  p.  38). 
Although  somewhat  far-fetched,  this  is  a  possible  in- 
terpretation of  this  obscure  passage.  This  explanation 
is  perhaps  not  more  strained  than  the  others  that  hav© 
been  given  (see  below,  frag.  127.  crii.  note).  Granting 
it,  and  granting  that  HeracUtus  here  expresses  a  cer- 
tain sympathy  with,  or  at  least  does  not  express 
condemnation  of  the  Mysteries,  what  follows  ?  Surely, 
Pfleiderer  would  not  seriously  ask  us  to  conclude  from 
a  single  passage  friendly  to  the  religion  of  the  Myste- 
ries, that  Heraclitus'  whole  philosophy  or  any  part  oi 
it  was  drawn  from  them. 

But  this  fragment  has  another  and  more  important 
use  fur  Pfleiderer.    In  the  religious  truth  here  expressed    I 
of   the   identity  of  Dionysus  and  Hades,  that  is,  the 
identity  of  life  and  death,  he  finds  the  germ  of  all 
the  Heraclitic  philosophy.     But  the  serious  question 
immediately  arises  whether  the  philosophy  of  oppo- 
sites  grew  out  of  this  identity,  or  whether  this  identity 
was  merely  another  illustration  of  the  law  of  oppo- 
sites.     As  Pfleiderer  has  produced  no  suflficient  reason 
for  believing  differently,  the  natural  conclusion  is 
that,  as  elsewhere  we  find  the  unity  of  day  and  night, 
up  and  down,  awake  and  asleep,  so  here  we  have  the 
unity  of  the  god  of  death  and  the  god  of  life,  as  another 
illustration  of  the  general  law.     To  reverse  this  and   ' 
say  that   in   this  particular   antithesis   we   have  the 
parent  of  all  antitheses  is  very  fanciful.    Still  further, 
we  should  infer  from  Pfleiderer's  argiunent  that  the  i 
identity  of  Dionysus  and  Hades  was  a  well  known  and  ' 
accepted  truth  among  the  Mysteries,  and  that  in  the  i 
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above  fragment  we  find  it  in  the  very  act  of  passing 
into  the  philosophy  of  the  Ephesian.  How  much  truth 
is  there  in  this  ?  So  little  that  there  is  no  record  of  the 
identity  of  these  two  gods  before  the  time  of  Hera- 
clitus.  Later,  to  be  sure,  something  of  the  kind  ap- 
pears. Dionysus  represented  at  least  five  different 
gods,  and  in  different  times  and  places  seems  to  have 
been  identified  with  most  of  the  principal  deities.  In 
Crete  and  at  Delphi  we  hear  of  Zagreus,  the  winter 
Dionysus  of  the  lower  world.  No  doubt  other  instances 
might  be  shown  where  Dionysus  was  brought  into 
some  relation  or  other  with  a  chthonian  deity.  But 
Heraclitus,  if  he  had  wished  to  develop  a  philosophy 
from  the  alternation  of  summer  and  winter  and  the 
mystic  symbolism  of  life  and  death  therein  contained, 
would  hardly  have  chosen  so  dubious  an  expression  of 
it  as  the  unity  of  Dionysus  and  Hades.  We  have  no 
reason  to  regard  this  as  anything  else  than  one  of  the 
many  paradoxical  statements  which  he  loved,  of  his 
law  of  opposites.  Indeed,  the  genesis  of  this  law  is  not 
so  obscure  that  we  need  to  force  it  out  of  a  hidden 
mystic  symbolism.  Zeller  in  his  introduction  to  Greek 
philosophy  has  well  said  that  "philosophy  did  not 
need  the  myth  of  Kore  and  Demeter  to  make  known 
the  alternation  of  natural  conditions,  the  passage  from 
death  to  life  and  life  to  death ;  daily  observation  taught 
it"  (Vol.  1,  p.  60). 

The  intrinsic  weakness  of  Pfleiderer's  position  is 
best  seen  when  he  attempts  to  pass  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  fiux.  It  taxes  the  imagination  to  see  how  the 
identity  of  life  and  death  should  lead  to  the  imiversal 
principle  Tzdura  x^'^P^^  '^'  oudki^  fxhu.  Pfleiderer  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  eternal  flux  was  a  subordinate 
thought — a  mere  picture  to  help  the  mind  to  conceive 
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the  primaiT-  metapbrstcal  tmtfa  of  the  onity  of  oppo- 
Bites.  We  have  already  attempted  to  Bhow  that  any 
explanation  of  the  Heraclitic  philost^hj  must  be  wrong 
which  reduces  the  doctrine  of  the  Sox  to  a  sabordinale 
position.  Here  it  is  sofficient  to  add  that  if  Heraclitna 
had  Ijeen  seeking  a  picture  to  illustrate  the  optimistic 
endurance  of  life  even  in  death,  and  the  rational  unity 
and  harmony  of  opposite  powers,  he  could  not  possihiy 
have  chosen  a  more  unfortunate  figure  than  the  ever- 
flowing  river  into  which  one  cannot  step  twice.  Pflei- 
derer,  in  saying  that  Heraclitus  chose  the  picture  of  the 
evanescence  of  things  to  illustrate  his  law  of  oppositee 
and  the  endurance  of  life,  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  on  a  previous  page  (above,  p.  602)  he  said  that  the 
hopeless  creed  of  the  masses,  against  which  the  Ephe- 
sian  was  trying  to  establish  the  triumph  of  life,  6sw 
not  too  much  permanence  and  constancy  in  the  w^orU, 
but  too  little. 

We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  conclude  not  only  that 
Pfleiderer  has  failed  to  establish  any  especial  depend- 
ence of  Heraclitus  upon  the  religion  of  the  Greek  Mys- 
teries, but  also  that  his  supposed  discovery  that  we 
have  here  a  metaphysical  philosophy  developed  from 
the  material  principle  of  the  oscillating  identity  of  life 
and  death,  is  an  assumption  without  basis  in  fact. 

In  redeeming  the  Ephesian  from  the  charge  of  pessi- 
mism, Pfleiderer  has  done  a  good  work.  But  here 
again  he  has  gone  too  far,  in  finding  not  only  a  well 
grounded  rational  optimism  in  the  doctrine  of  a  world- 
ruling  Order,  but  also  a  practical  optimism  in  the  idea 
of  the  indestrucfibility  of  h'fe,  an  idea  which,  aMhongh 
it  appears  on  every  page  of  Pfleiderer's  book,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  saying  of  Heraclitus  or  in  any  record, 
of  his  philosophy. 
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Section  II. — Reconstructive. 

I. 

Having  examined  the  four  preceding  fundamentally 
different  views  of  the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus,  and 
having  discovered  that  the  opinions  of  modem  critics 
on  the  tenor  of  this  philosophy  furnish  a  new  and  un- 
expected illustration  of  Heraclitus'  own  law  of  abso- 
lute instability,  it  remains  to  be  considered  whether  it 
is  possible  to  resolve,  as  he  did,  this  general  diversity 
into  a  higher  unity,  and  in  this  case  to  verify  his  law 
that  in  all  opposition  there  is  harmony.  If  such  a 
unity  is  sought  as  that  attempted  by  Lassalle,  Schuster, 
and  Pfleiderer,  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  task  is 
impossible.  All  such  ambitious  attempts  in  construc- 
tive criticism  in  the  case  of  Heraclitus  are  certain  to 
result,  as  we  have  seen,  in  over-interpretation,  and 
while  they  may  leave  a  completed  picture  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  they  do  not  leave  a  true  one.  Not  only 
is  such  a  unified  view  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Ephe- 
sian  unattainable,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  had  we  before  us  his  original  book  in  its 
entirety,  we  should  find  therein  no  fully  consistent 
system  of  philosophy.  Yet  it  is  just  this  fact  that 
modem  critics  forget.  While  they  point  out  errors 
and  contradictions  by  the  score  in  the  books  of  their 
fellow  critics,  they  allow  for  no  inconsistencies  on  the 
part  of  the  original  philosopher.  Presuppositions  of 
harmony  between  all  the  sentences  of  an  ancient 
writer  have  led  to  much  violence  of  interpretation. 
Our  interest  in  Heraclitus  is  not  in  his  system  as  such, 
but  in  his  great  thoughts  which  have  historic  signifi- 
cance.   These  we  should  know,  if  possible,  in  their 
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original  meaning  and  in  their  connection  with  preced- 
ing and  succeeding  philosophy.  Before  concluding 
this  introduction,  then,  it  will  be  of  adrantage  to  re- 
capitulate the  results  of  the  foregoing  criticism,  and 
to  place  together  such  conclusions  concerning  the  chief 
Heraclitic  thoughts  as  we  have  drawn  either  from  the 
agreement  or  the  disagreement  of  the  various  critics. 
We  shall  best  understand  Heraclitus  if  we  fix  well 
in  mind  his  immediate  starting-point.  As  we  found 
above  in  the  examination  of  Pfleiderer's  position  (p. 
60G),  the  Ephesian  philosopher  was  first  and  primarily 
a  preacher.  To  him  the  people  almost  without  excei>- 
tion,  were  blind,  stupid,  and  beastly.  Heraclitus 
hated  them.  They  got  no  farther  than  crude  sense 
perception  (cp.  frags.  4,  6,  3).  failing  not  only  to  recog- 
nize the  invisible  harmony  of  the  changing  world,  but  | 
even  the  change  itself  (cp.  frag.  2).  They  believed  I 
things  were  fixed  because  they  appeared  so  at  first  i 
sight.  They  preferred  the  lower  passions  to  the  high^* 
senses  {cp.  frag.  Ill),  He  is  from  first  to  last  a  misan- 
thrope. He  despises  the  people,  yet  as  if  constrained 
by  a  divine  command,  he  must  deliver  his  message  (cp. 
frags.  1,2).  To  understand  HeracIituBwemustfreeour 
minds  from  conceptions  of  every  other  Greek  philoso- 
pher, except,  perhaps,  his  fellow  lonians.  Never  after-  . 
wards  did  philosophy  exhibit  such  seriousness.  We  i 
can  no  more  imagine  Heraclitus  at  Athens  than  we  I 
can  think  of  Socrates  away  from  it.  Although,  as  wo  i 
shall  see,  the  philosophy  of  Plato  stood  in  vital  con- 
nection with  that  of  Heraclitus,  no  contrast  could  be 
greater  than  the  half  playful  speculative  style  of  the  1 
former,  and  the  stem,  oracular  and  dogmatic  utter- 
ances of  the  latter.  We  shall  find  no  parallel  except  I 
in  Jewish  literature.     Indeed,  Herachtus  was  a  pro- 
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phet.  As  the  prophets  of  Israel  hurled  their  messages 
in  actual  defiance  at  the  people,  hardly  more  does  the 
Ephesian  seem  to  care  how  his  words  are  received,  if 
only  he  gets  them  spoken.  Not  more  bitter  and  mis- 
anthropic is  Hosea  in  his  denunciation  of  the  people's 
sins  (cp.  ch.  iv.  1,  2  flf.),  than  is  our  philosopher  in  his 
contempt  for  the  stupidity  and  dullness  of  the  masses. 
At  the  very  opening  of  his  book  he  says,  from  his  lofty 
position  of  conscious  superiority  :  **  This  Law  which  I 
unfold,  men  insensible  and  half  asleep  will  not  hear, 
and  hearing,  will  not  comprehend"  (frag.  2 ;  cp.  frags. 
3,  5,  94,  95). 

Now  what  was  the  prime  error  of  the  people  which 
so  aroused  the  Ephesian,  and  what  was  the  message 
which  he  had  to  deliver  to  them  ?  Zeller  is  wrong  in 
saying  (Vol.  1,  p.  576)  that,  according  to  Heraclitus,  the 
radical  error  of  the  people  was  in  attributing  to  things 
a  permanence  of  being  which  they  did  not  possess.  In 
no  passage  does  he  censure  the  people  for  this.  What 
he  blames  them  for  is  their  insensibility ,  for  looking 
low  when  they  ought  to  look  high — in  a  word,  for 
blindness  to  the  Divine  Law  or  the  Universal  Reason 
(frags.  2,  3,  4,  51,  45,  14).  He  blames  them  for 
not  recognizing  the  beauty  of  strife  (frag.  43),  and 
the  law  of  opposites  (frag.  45).  He  blames  them 
for  their  grossness  and  beastliness  (frags.  86,  111). 
Finally,  he  blames  them  for  their  inmaiorality  (frag. 
124),  their  silliness  in  praying  to  idols  (frag.  126), 
and  their  imbecility  in  thinking  they  could  purify 
themselves  by  sacrifices  of  blood  (frag.  130).  We 
see  therefore  how  wholly  impossible  it  is  to  imder- 
stand  Heraclitus  unless  we  consider  the  ethical  and 
religious  character  of  his  mind.  Thus  Zeller,  in  as  far 
as  he  has  attempted  to  give  us  a  picture  of  Heraclitus' 
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syBtera,  has  failed  by  starting  with  the  doctrine  of  the  I 
flux  and  overlooking  the  religious  motive.  This  is  not 
to  say,  as  Pfleiderer  has  done,  that  the  flux  waa 
merely  a  negative  teaching.  Next  to  the  recognition 
of  the  Eternal  Law,  it  was  the  most  positive  of  his 
teachings,  and  was  the  ground  of  hia  influence  upon 
subsequent  thought.  As  such  it  is  of  chief  interest  to 
us  ;  but  as  far  as  we  wish  to  get  a  picture  of  Heraclitus 
himself,  we  must^hink  first  of  his  religious  and  ethical 
point  of  departure.  Thus  the  content  of  Heraclitus' 
message  to  his  countrymen  was  ethical.  It  was  a 
call  to  men  everywhere  to  wake  up,  to  purify  their 
/Ja//jj(i/w'jc  (l"jy^ii^,  and  see  things  in  their  reality.. 

"What  now  was  this  reality  which  he  with  his  finer 
insight  saw,  but  which  ruder  souls  were  blind  to? 
This  brings  us  to  the  theoretical  side  or  the  philo-  . 
Bophical  content  of  Heraclitus'  message.  Here  comes 
in  the  contribution  of  Teichmiiller,  who,  as  we  saw^, 
clearly  pointed  out  that  the  great  new  thought  of  the 
Ephesian  was  the  unity  in  the  manifold,  as  opposed  to 
the  unity  over  against  the  manifold,  taught  by 
Xenophanes.  It  was  the  unity  of  opposition,  the 
harmony  of  strife.  It  was  Order  immanent  in  cease- 
less change.  To  use  a  phrase  of  Campbell's,  ■'  The 
Idea  of  the  universe  implies  at  once  absolute  activity 
and  perfect  law  "  (Plat.  Theaet.  Appendix,  p.  244).  This 
was  the  central  thought  of  Heraclitus,  **  the  grandeur 
of  which,"  says  Campbell,  "  was  far  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  that  time."  But,  it  may  be  said,  if  we 
have  rightly  apprehended  Heraclitus'  position  as  a 
prophet  and  preacher,  this  was  rather  strong  meat  to 
feed  the  masses.  But  the  zoXXoi  with  Heraclitus  w^as  a 
very  broad  terra.  It  included  everybody.  The  arro- 
gance of  this  man  wa.s  sublime.    Neither  Homer  r<v  \ 
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Hesiod  nor  Pythagoras  nor  Xenophanes  escaped  his 
lash  (cp.  frags.  16,  17,  119,  114).     He  had  especially 
in  mind  the  so-called  "  men  of  repute,"  and  said  they 
were  makers  and  witnesses  of  lies  (cp.  frag.  118).   The 
whole  male  population  of  Ephesus,  he  said,  ought  to 
be  himg  or  expelled  on  account  of  their  infatuation 
and  blindness  (cp.  frag,  114).      Addressing  such  an 
audience,  indeed,  his  message  had  to  be  pitched  high. 
We  have  in  the  Ephesian  sage  a  man  who  openly 
claimed  to  have  an  insight  superior  to  all  the  worid, 
and  the  history  of  thought  has  vindicated  his  claim. 
Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Heraclitus 
did,  in  a  measure,  try  to  make  the  worid-niling  Law 
intelligible.    He  pictured  it  now  as  Justice,  whose 
handmaids,  the  Erinyes,  will  not  let  the  sun  overstep 
his  bounds  (frag.  29) ;  now  as  Fate,  or  the  all-determin- 
ing Destiny  (Stobaeus,  Eel.  i.  5,  p.  178 ;  cp.  frag.  63) ; 
now  as  simple  Law  (frags.  23,  91),  now  as  Wisdom 
(frag.  65),  intelligent  Will  (frag.  19),  God  (frag.  36), 
Zeus  (frag.  65).    Respecting  the  latter  term  he  ex- 
pressly adds  that  it  is  misleading.    So  we  see  that 
Heraclitus  did  what  some  modem  philosophers  have 
been  blamed  for  doing — he  put  his  new  thoughts  into 
old  religious  formulas.    But  it  was  more  justifiable  in 
the  case  of  the  Ephesian.    He  did  so,  not  to  present  a 
semblance  of  orthodoxy,  but  to  try  to  make  his  idea 
intelligible.    In  fact,  Heraclitus,  no  less  than  Xeno- 
phanes, was  a  feariess,  outspoken  enemy  of  the  popular 
anthropomorphisms.     "  This  world,  the  same  for  all," 
he  says,  **  neither  any  of  the  gods  nor  any  man  has 
made,  but  it  always  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be,  an  ever 
living  fire,  kindled  and  quenched  according  to  law  ** 
(frag.  20 ;  cp.  frag.  126). 
At  this  point  it  is  natural  to  ask  ourselves  what, 
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more  exactly  considered,  HeracIituB  meant  by  his  Ui 
versal  Order,  his  Divine  Law,  xoiwc  io^oz,  etc.  This 
inquiry  fair  criticism  will  probably  not  allow  us  to 
answer  raore  concisely  than  has  already  been  done. 
We  have  found  ample  reason  for  rejecting  the  notion 
that  it  was  of  a  logical  nature,  or  any  objectification  of 
that  which  is  inherent  in  human  thought.  Yet  it  w^l* 
not  without  human  attributes.  As  fiery  essence,  it 
w^as  identified  with  the  universe  and  became  almost 
material.  As  Order,  it  approached  the  idea  of  pure 
mathematical  Relation  or  Form  [cp.  frag.  23,  and  Zel- 
ler,  Vol.  1,  p.  1)28,  3,  and  620),  As  Wisdom,  it  was  pic- 
tured as  the  intelligent  power  or  efiBcient  force  that 
produces  the  Order.  When  we  reflect  what  difficulty 
even  at  the  present  day  we  find  in  answering  the 
simple  question,  What  is  Order  ?  we  are  less  sorprised 
to  find  that  the  Ephesian  philosopher  did  not  always 
distinguish  it  from  less  difficult  conceptions.  We  are, 
however,  surprised  and  startled  at  the  significance  of 
the  thought  which  this  early  Greek  so  nearly  formu- 
lated, that  the  one  permanent,  abiding  element  in  a 
universe  of  ceaseless  change  is  mathematical  relation. 
At  any  rate,  while  recognizing  the  want  of  perfect 
consistency  and  coordination  in  Heraclitus'  Byst«ni 
here,  we  shall  be  helped  by  keeping  this  in  mind,  that 
the  system  was  pure  pantheism.  Too  much  stress  can- 
not belaid  upon  Teichmiiller'sexposition  of  the  history 
of  the  idea  of  Transcendent  Reason,  which  first  arose, 
not  in  Heraclitus,  but  in  Anaxagoras.  To  the  latteTJ 
belongs  the  credit  or  the  blame,  whichever  it  may  bo, 
of  taking  the  first  step  toward.'?  the  doctrine  of 
teriality  or  pure  spirit,  which  has  influenced  not  only* 
philosophy,  but  society  to  its  foundations  even  to 
the  present  day.    Heraclitus  was  guiltless  of  it.    To 
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him  the  world  intelligence  itself  was  a  part  of  the  world 
material — itself  took  part  in  the  imiversal  change. 

In  close  connection  with  the  Heraclitic  Universal 
Order  stands  the  doctrine  of  strife  as  the  method  of 
the  evolution  of  the  world,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  har- 
mony and  ultimately  the  imity  of  opposites — thoughts 
which  were  not  only  central  in  Heraclitus'  system, 
but  which,  being  too  advanced  for  his  time,  have 
waited  to  be  taken  up  in  no  small  degree  by  modem 
science.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  the  explana- 
tions of  Schuster  (above,  pp.  574,  575),  and  particularly 
of  Teichmiiller  (above,  p.  586),  which  we  found  to  indi- 
cate the  correct  interpretation  of  these  thoughts.  These 
principles  are  to  Heraclitus  the  mediation  between 
absolute  change  and  perfect  law.  That  which  appears 
to  the  senses  as  rest  and  stability  is  merely  the  tempo- 
rary equilibrium  of  opposite  striving  forces.  It  is  har- 
mony by  tension  (cp.  frags.  45,  43,  46).  This  law, 
elementary  in  modem  physics,  is  yet,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  not  the  whole  content  of  the  Heraclitic 
thought,  although  it  is  its  chief  import.  But  in  the 
equilibrium  of  opposite  forces  we  have  at  least  relative 
rest,  not  motion.  And  of  molecular  motion  Heraclitus 
knew  nothing.  How  then  did  he  conceive  of  apparent 
stability  as  absolute  motion  ?  This  question  supposes 
more  exactness  of  thought  than  we  look  for  in  the 
Ephesian.  The  eternal  flux  was  more  generally  con- 
ceived as  absolute  perishability.  Nothing  is  perma- 
nently fixed.  All  is  involved  in  the  ceaseless  round  of 
life  and  death,  growth  and  decay.  Strictly,  however, 
there  is  no  contradiction  here,  since  the  rest  of  balanced 
forces  is  only  relative  rest.  It  is  possibly  not  going 
too  far  to  accept  an  illustration  given  by  Ernst  Laas 
(Idealismus  u.  Positivismus  1,  p.  200),  o£  Heraclitus' 
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conception  of  absolute  change  under  the  dominion 
law. '  He  compares  it  to  the  actual  path  of  our  planet^' 
which  move  neither  in  circles  nor  in  exact  ellipses,  but 
under  the  influence  of  the  attractive  forces  of  moons 
and  of  other  planets,  or  of  comets,  continually  change 
both  their  course  and  their  velocity,  and  yet  all  accord- 
ing to  law. 

In  addition  to  the  explanations  now  given,  how- 
ever, there  is  something  more  to  be  said  concerning 
the  unity  or  sameness  of  oppoaites.  This  teaching  is 
very  prominent  in  the  Heraclitic  fragments  (cp.  frags.. 
35,  36,  39,  43,  45,  46,  53,  57,  58,  59,  67,  78).  Thi» 
prominence  was  no  doubt  less  in  the  original  work,  as 
the  paradoxical  character  of  these  sayings  has  encour- 
aged their  preservation.  But  all  the  critics  have  failed 
to  notice  that  we  have  in  these  fragments  two  distinct 
classes  of  oppositions  which,  though  confused  in  Hera- 
clitus'  mind,  led  historically  into  different  paths  of 
development.  The  first  is  that  unity  of  oppositefi 
which  results  from  the  fact  that  they  are  endlessly 
passing  into  one  another.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  is  a  purely  physical  opposition,  as  has  been, 
pointed  out  by  Zeller,  Schuster  and  others,  in  refutf^ 
tion  of  the  opinion  of  Lassalle,  who  fancied  that  he 
had  found  here  a  Hegelian  logical  identity  of  contrar 
dictories.  As  examples  of  this  class  of  oppositionfl 
may  be  mentioned  the  identity  of  day  and  night  (fragf. 
35),  gods  and  men  (frag.  07),  alive  and  dead,  asleep  and! 
awake  (frag.  78).  The  identity  of  these  oppositioni 
means  that  they  are  not  in  themselves  abiding  coDdi- 
tions,  but  are  continually  and  reciprocally  paBsi 
into  one  another.  As  Heraclitus  plainly  says,  they 
the  same  because  they  are  reciprocal  transmutatioi 
of  each  other  (frag.  78).    But  now  we  have  anol 
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class  of  opposites  to  which  this  reasoning  will  not 
apply.  **Good  and  evil,"  he  says,  **are  the  same" 
(frag.  57).  This  is  simply  that  identity  of  opposites 
which  developed  into  the  Protagorean  doctrine  of 
relativity.  The  same  thing  may  be  good  or  evil 
according  to  the  side  from  which  you  look  at  it.  The 
passage  from  Hippolytus  (Ref .  haer.  ix.  10  ;  cp.  frag. 
52,  sources)  states  the  doctrine  of  relativity  as  plainly 
as  it  can  be  stated.  "  Pure  and  impure,  he  [Heraclitus] 
says,  are  one  and  the  same,  and  drinkable  and  undrink- 
able  are  one  and  the  same.  *  Sea  water,'  he  says,  *  is 
very  pure  and  very  foul,  for  while  to  fishes  it  is  drink- 
able and  healthful,  to  men  it  is  hurtful  and  unfit  to 
drink.'  "  (Compare  the  opposition  of  just  and  unjust, 
frag.  61  ;  young  and  old,  frag.  78 ;  beauty  and  ugli- 
ness, frag.  99  ;  cp.  frags.  104,  98,  60,  61,  51,  53.)  This 
simple  truth  is  so  prominent  in  the  Heraclitic  sayings 
that  we  see  how  Schuster  could  have  mistaken  it  for 
the  whole  content  of  the  theory  of  opposites  and  ig- 
nored the  more  important  doctrine  of  the  other  class. 
We  see  further  that  Plato's  incorrect  supposition  that 
the  Protagorean  subjectivism  was  wholly  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Heraclitic  flux,  resulted  from  his  insufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  Ephesian's  own  writings.  It 
was  a  characteristic  of  Heraclitus  that,  in  a  degree 
surpassing  any  other  philosopher  of  antiquity,  and 
comparable  only  to  the  discoveries  of  Greek  mathema- 
ticians and  of  modem  physical  philosophers,  he  had  an 
insight  into  truths  beyond  his  contemporaries,  but  he 
knew  not  how  to  coordinate  or  use  them.  Having  hit 
upon  certain  paradoxical  relations  of  opposites,  he 
hastened  to  group  imder  his  new  law  all  sorts  of  oppo- 
sitions. Some  that  cannot  be  included  under  either  of 
the  above  classes  appear  in  a  passage  from  Aristotle 
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Eth.  Eud.  vii.  l,  p.  1235  a  2(i ;  frag.  43),  where  in  the 
case  of  the  opposites  sharps  and  flats,  male  and  female, 
the  opposition  becomes  simple  correlation  and  tlie 
unity,  harmony. 

The  order  of  treatment  brings  us  now  to  the  Hera- 
clitic  flux,  but  we  have  been  compelled  so  far  to  anti- 
cipate this  in  discusaing  the  Universal  Order  and  the 
Law  of  Opposites  that  but  one  or  two  points  need  be 
considered  here.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  study  of 
Schuster  and  Telchrauller,  the  Heraclitic  doctrine  of 
the  flux  was  a  thoroughly  radical  one.  Heaven  and 
earth  and  all  that  they  contain  were  caught  in  its  fatal 
whirlpool.  It  exempted  no  immortal  gods  of  the  poets 
above  us,  no  unchangeable  realm  of  Platonic  ideas 
around  us,  no  fixed  Aristotelian  earth  beneath  us. 
It  banished  all  permanence  from  the  universe,  and 
banished  therewith  all  those  last  supports  which  men 
are  accustomed  to  cling  to.  It  introduced  alarm  into 
philosophy,  and  set  men,  even  to  the  present  day, 
asking,  What  can  be  saved  from  this  general  wreck  ? 
What  is  there  absolutely  permanent  in  the  universe  ? 
This  question,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  trouble  Hera- 
clitus  himself,  for,  consistently  or  inconsistently,  he 
had  a  foundation  rock  in  his  Universal  Law,  Keason 
or  Order,  which  was  his  theoretical  starting-point. 
Furthermore,  concerning  the  flux,  it  ie  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  pictured  to  himself  such  absolute 
instability  as  his  words  imply. 

But  we  are  tempted  to  ast,  Is  his   system  here 
really,  as  it  flrst  appears,  inconsistent  ?   Mr,  Borden 
P.   Bowne  in  his  Metaphysics  (p.  89)  says  that  the 
Heraclitic  theory  of  change  thus  extremely  conceivt 
"  is  intelligible  and  possible  only  because  it  is  false. '''J 
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Let  US  look  at  Mr.  Bowne's  argument.  He  has  first 
shown  in  the  same  chapter  that  the  Eleatic  conception 
of  rigid  being  without  change  is  impossible,  since  in  a 
world  of  absolute  fixity,  even  the  illusion  of  change 
would  be  impossible.  Furthermore,  he  has  shown  that 
the  vulgar  conception  of  changeless  being  with 
changing  states  is  untenable,  since  the  "state  of  a 
thing  expresses  what  the  thing  is  at  the  time.*' 
Changing  states  would  be  uncaused  and  undetermined 
except  as  the  being  changes.  There  can  be  therefore 
no  fixed  useless  core  of  being.  In  general  there  is  no 
changeless  being.  All  is  change,  all  is  becoming.  Is 
there  then,  he  asks,  any  permanence  or  identity  what- 
ever, or  is  the  extreme  Heraclitic  position  true  ?  It  is 
false.  Why?  Because,  as  in  a  world  of  Eleatic 
fixity,  even  the  illusion  of  change  would  be  impos- 
sible, so  in  a  world  of  absolute  change,  even  the  appear- 
ance of  rest  would  be  impossible.  There  must  be  some 
abiding  factor,  that  change  may  be  known  as  change. 
There  must  be  something  permanent  somewhere  to 
make  the  notion  of  flow  possible.  This  permanent 
something  Mr.  Bowne  finds  in  the  knowing  subject — 
the  conscious  self.  Having  proceeded  plainly  up  to 
this  point,  here  he  becomes  mystical.  The  permanence 
of  the  conscious  self,  he  continues,  does  not  consist  in 
any  permanent  substance  of  the  soul.  The  soul  forever 
changes  equally  with  other  being.  The  permanence 
consists  in  memory  or  self -consciousness.  "  How  this 
is  possible,"  he  says,  *'  there  is  no  telling."  The  per- 
manence and  identity  of  the  soul  consists,  however, 
only  in  its  ability  *'  to  gather  up  its  past  and  carry  it 
with  it." 

In  this  argument,  Mr.  Bowne's  first  fallacy  is  in 
saying  that  in  a  worl.d  of  absolute  change  there  must 


be  some  permanent  factor  in  order  that  the  change 
itself  may  be  known.  This  ia  meaningless.  Perma- 
nent as  regards  what  ?  Permanence  as  regards  other 
moving  factors  is  simply  relative  difference  of  change. 
Mr.  Bowne  seems  to  have  committed  the  primitive 
error  xif  supposing  that  because  all  things  seem  to 
move,  he  alone  is  fixed — like  the  earth  in  the  Ptole- 
maic astronomy.  According  to  his  argument,  if  he 
were  in  a  moving  car  and  should  meet  another  moving 
car,  the  perception  of  movement  would  be  impossible. 
His  reasoning  assumes  that  by  absolute  change  is 
meant  uniform  change  all  in  one  way,  which  would 
not  be  change  at  all,  but  absolute  fixity.  Difference 
is  the  essential  element  in  change,  and  difference  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  the  idea  of  change.  The 
assumption  of  permanent  personaUty  in  order  to  make 
change  itself  possible  is  unnecessary.  Mr,  Bowne  says 
that  what  constitutes  permanence  in  the  conscious 
self  is  its  ability  to  gather  up  its  past  and  carry  it  with 
it.  But  a  stratifying  rock  or  growing  tree  gathers 
up  its  past  and  carries  it  with  it.  But  the  apparent 
permanence  in  the  case  of  the  rock  or  tree  is  a  tempo- 
rarily abiding  form  or  temporarily  abiding  spactal 
relations.  The  apparent  permanence  of  personality 
may  similarly  consist  wholly  in  a  temporarily  abiding 
form  or  relation,  must  in  fact  consist  in  this,  since 
Mr,  Bowne  rejects  any  abiding  soul  substance.  But 
temporarily  abiding  relations,  the  extreme  Heracli- 
teans  do  not  deny,  certainly  not  Heraclitus,  to  whom 
apparent  rest  was  due  to  the  temporary  equilibrium 
of  opposite  balancing  forces.  We  conclude,  therefore,  j 
that  Mr.  Bowne's  charge  of  falsity  against  the  theory] 
of  the  Heraclitic  flux  is  not  well  substantiated.  Hei 
as  ever  we  see  the  difference  between  modem  anc 
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ancient  philosophy.  The  former  looks  within,  the 
latter  without.  Mr.  Bowne  seeks  the  abiding  within 
himself.  Heraclitus  looked  away  from  himself  to  the 
Universal  Order  without,  which  determined  all  things 
and  himself. 

But  though  the  Heraclitic  absolute  flux  is  vindicated 
from  objections  of  the  above  character,  the  question 
still  remains  unanswered  whether  the  doctrine  is  con- 
sistent with  his  conception  of  absolute  Order.  Did 
not  Heraclitus  make  the  common  mistake  of  hyposta- 
sizing  law  ?  Did  he  not  conceive  of  law  as  something 
by  which  the  action  of  things  is  predetermined,  rather 
than  as  a  mere  abstraction  from  the  action  of  things  ? 
No  doubt  he  did  even  worse  than  this,  for  he  ascribed 
to  his  xoii^oi:  Xoxo^:,  attributes  which  led  Bernays  and 
Teichmiiller  to  believe  that  it  was  a  self-conscious 
being,  (a  conclusion  questioned  by  Zeller,  Vol.  1,  p. 
609,  3).  But  yet  again  he  saved  his  consistency  here 
by  identifying  his  Absolute  with  fire  and  thereby 
bringing  it  after  all  into  the  all-consimiing  vortex  of 
endless  change.  But  in  the  face  of  this  all-embracing 
flux,  the  one  idea  which  stands  out  most  prominent  in 
Heraclitus  is  the  deep  rationality  of  the  world — the 
eternal  Order.  Nor  in  the  last  analysis  are  these  two 
at  variance,  for  any  world  must  be  rational  to  the 
beings  in  it,  for  the  rationality  of  the  world  to  us  is 
only  our  adaptation  to  the  world,  which  is  involved  in 
the  very  fact  of  our  existence. 

Concerning  the  cosmogony,  it  is  worth  while  to  re- 
call the  suggestive  thought  contained  in  the  ^priaiioabvrj 
and  xbpo(:  of  Heraclitus.  In  our  examination  of  Schus- 
ter's work  we  found  reason  to  believe  that  the  word 
f^pr^aiioa'jvq^  which  we  may  render  **  craving"  or  " long- 
ing," was  used  by  the  Ephesian  to  denote  the  charac- 


ter  of  the  impulse  or  motive  force  by  which  the  primi- 1 
tive  world  matter  or  fire  evolved  itself  into  the  world  { 
of  individual  things.  The  records  are  too  meagre  to 
warrant  much  enlargement  upon  this  idea  :  neverthe- 
less it  is  important  historically  and  in  itself  interesting. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  that  line  of  thought  which  finds 
the  analogy  to  the  original  motive  or  creative  power  of 
the  universe,  not  in  man's  intellectual  but  in  his  emo- 
tional nature,  not  in  pure  thought  but  in  pure  desire. 
It  is  opposed  to  the  conception  of  Aristotle  that  the 
absolute  first  mover  is  pure  intellect,  the  thought  of 
thought  {m>5<t(C  xMJffEwc),  and  to  the  modern  German 
enlargement  of  the  same  which  began  with  the  intel- 
lectual monads  of  Leibniz.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
in  agreement  with  the  idea  brought  out  by  Plato  in 
his  Symposimn,  the  idea  of  Love  as  the  source  of  devel- 
opment and  immortality,  and  it  reminds  us  later  of 
Plotinus,  who  refuses  to  predicate  thought  or  reason  of 
the  One  but  identifies  it  with  the  Good.  The  Hera- 
clitic -Platonic  notion  is  no  less  anthropomorphic  than 
the  Aristotelian-Leibnizian  ;  but  if  the  human  mind 
must  furnish  forth  some  faculty  to  be  singly  hyposta- 
sized  into  God,  we  much  prefer  the  richer  emotional 
side  to  that  of  pure  dry  intellect  or  reason. 

We  come  now  to  the  Heraclitic  ethics,  the  freshest 
and  most  vital  part  of  his  philosophy,  but  most  misun- 
derstood by  all  the  critics.  The  practical  ethical  rule 
with  Heraclitus  is  to  follow  the  law  of  the  state, 
which  again  is  dependent  upon  the  Divine  Law  (frags.  , 
91,  100).  From  his  standpoint  this  agrees  with  his  in- 
junction to  live  according  to  Nature  (frag.  107).  More 
broadly  stated,  men  should  follow  the  Universal  as  I 
opposed  to  individual  whims.  "  The  Law  of  Reason  ■ 
is  common,  but  the  majority  of  people  live  as  though,  j 
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they  had  an  understanding  of  their  own  "  (frag.  92). 
This  leads  us  directly  to  the  theoretical  ethical  prin- 
ciple which  lay  at  the  root  of  all  Heraclitus'  philosophy, 
and  which  we  have  outlined  above  (p.  617)  in  defining 
his  starting  point  as  that  of  a  preacher  and  prophet. 
The  highest  good  was  not  contentment  (^^bafjiarr^ac!:),  a 
statement  taken  from  a  single  indefinite  passage  in 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  ii.  21,  p.  417  ;  Clement 
is  followed  by  Theodoretus,  iv.  p.  984,  ed.  Halle),  and 
which,  though  adopted  by  Zeller,  is  as  silly  and  impos- 
sible as  the  better  authenticated  statement  that  Hera- 
clitus  wept  over  everything.  Such  an  ethical  principle 
is  at  variance  with  every  sentence  of  the  Ephesian. 
He  continually  exhorts  men,  as  we  have  seen,  to  arise, 
get  out  of  their  lethargy  and  wake  up.  His  most 
pungent  sarcasm  is  directed  against  the  people  who 
are  in  a  state  of  indifference,  sleepiness,  contentment 
(frags.  2, 3,  5, 94,  95,  etc.).  The  highest  good  with  Hera- 
clitus,  therefore,  is  the  greatest  intellectually  activity y 
the  greatest  receptivity  to  the  divine  reason  around 
us,  the  greatest  freedom  from  individual  peculiarities 
and  the  greatest  possession  of  that  which  is  universal. 
*^  Human  nature,"  he  says,  **  does  not  possess  under- 
standing, but  the  divine  does  "  (frag.  96).  We  must 
look  away  from  ourselves  to  Nature  around  us.  We 
must  follow  the  universal  Reason  therein  expressed. 
Proximately  for  men  this  is  best  found  in  the  common, 
the  normal,  the  customary,  finally  therefore  in  public 
law. 

It  will  thus  be  noticed  that  we  have  in  Heraclitus 
an  emphatic  expression^ of  the  type  of  ethics  peculiar 
to  the  Greeks.  Of  the  individual  he  thought  little. 
"  To  me  one  is  ten  thousand  if  he  be  the  best "  (frag. 
113).    He  blamed  the  Ephesians  for  their  declaration 


of  democracy  (frag.  114),  He  would  not  have  be^i 
able  to  appreciate  those  modem  systems  of  ethics 
which  make  a  moral  law  out  of  mdividoal  conscience 
and  justify  actions  by  good  intentions.  Heraclitus,  as 
well  as  psychologists  of  recent  times,  seemed  to  appre- 
ciate the  dangers  of  self-involution.  His  whole  sys- 
tem is  a  protest  against  individual  intensification.  He 
will  not  have  men  roll  themselves  into  a  cocoon  of  a 
single  system,  or  revolve  in  the  circle  of  a  single  set  of 
ideas.  He  will  have  them  throw  themselves  open  to 
the  common  light,  keep  every  sense  open  and  recep- 
tive to  new  impressions,  and  thereby  attain  truth, 
which  is  found  in  the  universal  alone. 

The  optimism  which  Pfleiderer  justifies  for  Hera- 
clitus  does  not  stand  in  contradiction  to  the  misan- 
thropy that  we  have  found  to  characterize  him.  His 
optimism  was  thoroughly  Leibnizian.  It  was  reasoned 
optimism,  resulting  in  the  strong  conviction  that  the 
world  is  good,  rational  and  orderly.  Most  men,  to  be 
sure,  are  fools,  but  it  is  their  own  fault,  as  they  will 
not  put  themselves  in  right  relation  to  the  world. 
Qottlob  Mayer,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Heraklit  von 
Ephesus  und  Arthur  Schopenhauer,"  has  been  at  pains 
to  prove  that  Heraclitus  is  a  Schopenhauer  pessimist. 
We  cannot  regard  his  attempt  as  successful.  Our 
study  of  the  Ephesian  philosopher  in  the  preceding 
pages  has  shown  nothing  more  clearly  than  that  the 
logical  result  of  his  metaphysics  is  not,  as  this  author 
claims,  pessimism,  but  quite  the  opposite.  None  of  the 
passages  which  he  cites  (cp.  frags.  86,  55,  84,  C6,  20, 
111)  can  be  made  to  yield  any  pessimism  beyond  mis- 
anthropy, unless  possibly  the  one  from  Lucian  (Vit. 
Auct.  c.    li,—QNHTHl.   ri  r^p   o    aimv   iarev;    HPA- 
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79),  where  Time  is  compared  to  a  child  at  play,  now 
arranging,  now  scattering  the  pebbles.  And  yet  noth- 
ing is  conclusive  from  this.  It  refers  evidently  to 
the  periodic  creation  and  destruction  of  the  world. 
Whether  this  world  building  is  a  pastime  of  Jove,  or 
the  product  of  fate  or  of  love,  makes  no  difference  in 
this  case,  provided  only  the  resulting  world  is  one  well 
disposed  and  rational. 

II. 

What  has  given  rise  to  the  reviving  interest  in  Hera- 
clitus  attested  by  the  monographs  which  have  lately 
appeared  ?  The  modem  world  hardly  hopes  to  get  any 
new  light  from  his  oracular  sayings  gathered  in  muti- 
lated fragments  from  Philo  and  Plutarch,  from  Cle- 
ment and  Origen.  Such  unhoped  for  light,  however, 
as  our  introductory  study  has  shown,  may  for  some 
minds  be  found  breaking  in  after  all.  But  the  interest 
in  the  philosopher  of  Ephesus  is  historical.  The  new 
discovery  of  the  present  half  century  is  that  the  way 
to  study  philosophy  is  to  study  its  history,  and  especi- 
ally its  genesis.  The  passion  for  origins  has  carried 
the  interest  back  to  Greek  philosophy,  and  finally  back 
to  the  beginnings  of  Greek  philosophy.  But  there  is 
still  another  reason  for  going  back.  In  the  confusion 
arising  from  the  fall  of  the  idealistic  philosophy  in 
Germany,  it  was  first  thought  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  return  to  Kant  and  secure  a  new  footing  ;  not 
that  any  new  light  was  seen  emanating  from  Kant, 
but  error  having  arisen,  it  was  necessary  to  trace  it  to 
its  source. 

This  movement  has  neither  been  successful  nor  does 
it  promise  to  be.  In  fact,  there  is  a  certain  weariness 
in  philosophy  of  the  whole  modem  subjective  method. 
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The  result  has  been  that  thinters  have  turned  away 
from  it  to  the  one  objective  side  of  modem  philosophy, 
namely,  the  sciences.  Those,  however,  who  Btill  retain 
their  love  of  philosophy  in  its  larger  sense,  are  going 
back  farther  than  Kant,  They  see  that  the  whole 
Humo-Kantian-Fichtean  movement  was  a  digression, 
a  sort  of  branch  road,  which  to  be  sure  had  to  be 
explored  before  philosophy  could  go  on  in  safety,  but 
which  was  found  to  lead  nowhere  in  particular,  and 
that,  having  thanked  these  investigators  for  their  ser- 
vices rendered,  we  may  decline  to  concern  ourselves 
further  with  this  digression,  but  go  on  with  our  search 
for  objective  results.  In  this  search  our  starting  point 
must  be  from  that  philosophy  which  is  most  free 
from  this  whole  subjective  tendency.  Such  is  the 
philosophy  of  Greece,  Considering  therefore  that  the 
introspective  method  has  not  proved  so  fruitful  as 
was  hoped,  and  that  it  is  at  least  more  modest  if  not 
more  rational  to  regard  man  as  a  part  of  Nature,  rather 
than  Nature  as  a  part  of  man,  students  of,  philosophy 
are  turning  their  attention  to  the  Greek  philosophers 
where  the  freer  and  more  ingenuous  conception  rules. 

These  two  causes,  therefore,  the  former,  the  passion 
for  studying  the  origin  and  development  of  thought  and 
the  connection  of  different  systems  of  thought,  the 
latter,  the  need  of  disinfecting  our  minds  from  all  the 
germs  of  a  pathological  introspective  habit,  and  putting 
ourselves  as  an  experiment  in  the  position  of  those 
who  took  it  for  granted  that  Nature  was  larger  than 
man,  have  led  us  hack  to  Greek  philosophy  and 
especially  to  its  sources. 

In  either  of  these  aspects  Heraclitus  is  important. 
He  is  a  perfect,  by  all  means  the  most  perfect,  illustra- 
tion of  those  qualities  which  are  usually  supposed  to 
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characterize  the  Greek  mind,  namely,  receptivity,  un- 
prejudiced freedom  of  thought,  love  of  order,  and  trust- 
f  ul  confidence  in  the  unity  of  man  and  Nature.  Of  all 
the  Greek  schools  these  qualities  were  best  represented 
by  the  Ionian  thinkers  who,  coming  before  what  has 
been  called  "  the  fall  of  man  in  Socrates,"  were  free 
from  the  later  dialectical  disturbances.  And  of  the 
lonians,  Heraclitus,  the  last,  best  incorporates  them. 
But  it  is  in  the  other  aspect  that  the  philosopher  of 
Ephesus  is  most  important,  namely,  in  the  origin  and 
history  of  ideas.  Let  us  notice  simimarily  what  has 
come  from  him. 

To  Heraclitus  we  trace  the  philosophy  of  change, 
prominent  in  subsequent  Greek  philosophy  as  xep^bfiti^ov, 
the  indirect  cause  of  the  counter  movement  of  Socrates 
and  Plato  with -its  powerful  determining  influences, 
central  in  modem  times  as  motion  in  the  philosophy 
of  Hobbes  and  the  groimd  principle  in  the  important 
system  of  Trendelenburg,  and  finally  in  a  logical  trans- 
formation, prominent  in  both  German  and  English 
thought  as  Werden  or  Becoming.  To  Heraclitus  we 
trace  the  notion  of  Relativity,  the  central  point  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sophists,  which  by  withdrawing  every 
absolute  standard  of  truth,  threatened  to  destroy  all 
knowledge  and  all  faith,  and  which  sent  Socrates 
searching  for  something  permanent  and  fixed  in  the 
concepts  of  the  human  mind,  and  so  led  to  the  finished 
results  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  To  Heraclitus  we  trace 
some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Stoics, 
namely,  their  abrogation  of  the  antithesis  of  mind  and 
matter  and  their  return  to  pre-Socratic  monism,  their 
conception  of  Nature  as  larger  than  man  and  his  com- 
plete subjection  to  it,  and  finally  their  doctrine  of  the 
future  conflagration  of  the  world,  later  an  influential 
factor  in  Christianity. 
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These  were  the  thoughts  which  were  most  important 
in  their  determining  influence  upon  subsequent  philo- 
sophy. The  following,  while  inthemeelves  no  less  im- 
portant, were  less  directly  involved  in  the  liistory  of 
opinion.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  notion  of  Law^  and 
Order  absolute  and  immanent  in  the  world,  an  idea  bo 
lai^e  that  no  Greek  follower  could  grasp  it,  and  yet 
vital  to  Heraclitus'  system,  for  without  it  his  philo- 
sophy becomes  the  philosophy  of  desperation,  the  source 
among  the  ingenuous  Greeks  of  the  nihilism  of  Gor- 
gias  or  the  universal  doubt  of  the  skeptics,  and  among 
the  brooding  moderns  the  source  of  the  pessimism  of 
Schopenhauer.  To  Heraclitus  again  we  trace,  as 
Teichmiiller  has  shown,  the  closely  related  doctrine  of 
the  immanence  of  God  in  the  world,  so  that  we  have  in 
him  one  source  of  the  pantheistic  systems.  To  Hera- 
clitus, finally,  we  trace  the  physical  law  of  opposites, 
the  thought  that  all  order  and  harmony  and  apparent 
permanence  are  the  result  of  opposite  tension,  the  bal- 
ance of  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces,  Less  in- 
volved in  the  history  of  philosophy,  though  most  im- 
portant to  Heraclitus,  and  in  themselves  most  interest- 
ing to  us  of  modern  times,  are  his  great  ethical  thoughts 
which  we  have  already  outlined. 

The  determinative  ideas  of  the  Ephesian  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  word  by  saying  that  they  represent 
all  that  way  of  thinking  against  which  Socrates  and 
Plato  raised  the  whole  weight  of  their  authority. 
Without  repeating  here  the  facts,  well  enough  known 
to  everybody,  of  the  Socratic  reaction  in  Greek  philo- 
sophy, we  must  sketch  one  or  two  phases  of  it  in  order 
to  establish  the  influence  and  explain  the  final  defeat 
of  the  Heraclitic  philosophy.  In  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle,  philosophy  underwent  a  change  more  radical 
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than  any  other  in  its  history,  a  change  that  was  ulti- 
mately to  revolutionize  all  thought,  and  through  its 
influence  on  Christian  theology,  to  enter  as  a  large 
determining  element  into  all  western  civilization. 
Heraclitus  is  the  representative  of  what  philosophy 
was  before  that  change. 

Socrates  said  he  could  not  understand  the  book  of 
Heraclitus.  That  was  not  strange.  The  Ephesian 
could  have  told  him  the  reason  why.  The  man  who 
could  learn  nothing  from  the  fields  and  trees  (see 
Plato's  Phaedrus,  p.  230),  who  spent  all  his  time  in 
the  Agora  conversing  with  other  men  about  virtue, 
and  who  never  seemed  to  realize  that  there  was  a 
world  above  the  heads  and  under  the  feet  of  men, 
was  not  likely  to  understand  the  book  of  Heraclitus. 
Could  the  Ephesian  philosopher  have  taken  the  Atheni- 
an logician  out  and  given  him  a  few  lessons  from  Nature 
at  first  hand,  could  he  have  induced  him  to  desist  for  a 
while  from  his  boring  into  human  intellects  in  search 
of  a  definition,  and  got  his  gaze  lifted  up  to  the  clouds 
and  stars,  and  put  him  in  actual  contact  with  the 
TiSffdj^oiJ,  he  would  have  been  an  apter  scholar  with  the 
book.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  even  in  fancy  to 
think  of  these  two  men  together.  The  communer 
with  Nature,  the  stem  misanthropic  sage  and  prophet 
of  Ephesus  had  no  points  in  common  with  the  society- 
loving  Athenian  sophist.  They  were  radically  differ- 
ent, and  on  this  difference  hangs  the  secret  of  the 
development  of  philosophy  for  two  thousand,  years. 
Socrates  was  not  a  Greek  at  all.  He  denied  the  most 
characteristic  traits  of  his  nation.  He  was  a  modem 
in  many  true  senses.  He  was  a  curiosity  at  Athens, 
and  consequently  very  much  in  vogue. 

Socrates  represents  the  birth  of  self -consciousness.  In 


practicing  his  maieutic  art  to  this  end,  he  little  thoug'U 
that  he  was  giving  the  death-blow  to  the  nioBt  beauti- 
ful trait  of  his  countrymen,  namely,  the  instinctive, 
the  unconscious,  the  naive.  No  doubt  tbis  ueyr  birth 
had  to  take  place  some  time,  but  under  Socrates' 
direction  it  was  premature.  The  old  methods  were 
not  yet  dead.  Here  historians  of  philosophy  err.  They 
say  the  pre-Socratic  philosophers  of  Nature  had  in  vain  . 
tried  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  world,  and  it  was  high  j 
time  for  a  critical  philosophy  that  should  begin  with 
man.  In  vain,  indeed  I  Had  the  naturalists  labored  in 
vain  when  the  foundation  of  the  atomic  philosophy  had 
been  laid  in  Abdera,  that  of  mathematics  in  Italy,  and 
a  far-seeing  metaphysics  and  ethics  in  Ephesus  ?  Soc- 
rates and  Plato  took  fright  too  easily  at  the  Sophists. 
Their  philosophy  would  have  died  with  them.  Not  s* 
that  of  Democritus.  Pythagoras,  and  Heraclitus.  Soc- 
rates was  a  professor  of  clear  thinking.  Clear  thinking 
is  in  itself  well,  but  two  solid  centuries  of  clear  think- 
ing from  Descartes  to  Hegel  have  in  modem  times 
ended  in  failure.  We  long  to  know  what  natural 
thinking  would  have  accomplished  if  it  had  been  left 
an  open  field  a  while  longer  in  Greece.  Then  again 
clear  thinking  was  overdone.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  not 
Socrates'  fault  that  bis  method  was  afterwards  abused, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  took  in  later  history  a  patbo* 
logical  turn  that  has  resulted  in  wide-spread  evils* 
Over  self-consciousness,  too  much  inwardness  and 
painful  self -inspection,  absence  of  trust  in  our  instincts 
and  of  the  healthful  study  of  Nature,  which  in  ethics 
are  illustrated  in  modem  questions  of  casuistry,  and 
in  philosophy  in  Cartesian  doubt  and  the  skepticism  of 
Hume,  characterize  our  worst  faults.  The  pbilosophj 
and  ethics  of  Heraclitus,  as  we  have  seen,  stood 
vital  opposition  to  all  these  traits. 
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But  there  was  another  respect  in  which  the  fall  of 
man  took  place  in  Socrates.  The  love  of  beauty  and 
form,  and  particularly  beauty  of  the  human  body, 
characterized  all  the  Greeks  until  Socrates,  but  char- 
acterizes modem  people  in  a  relatively  small  degree. 
Socrates  cared  nothing  for  outward  beauty,  but  to  the 
surprise  of  his  fellow-citizens  laid  all  the  emphasis 
upon  moral  beauty.  (We  will  say  he  was  too  large 
hearted  to  have  had  a  personal  motive  for  so  doing.) 
It  may  be  that  the  Greeks  estimated  physical  beauty 
relatively  too  high,  but  the  rebound  has  been  too 
great.  Caught  up  by  the  genius  of  Plato  and  inten- 
sified by  the  tenor  of  his  philosophy,  and  met  six 
centuries  later  in  Alexandria  by  a  powerful  current 
of  the  same  tendency  from  Judea,  it  effected  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  Greek  idea,  and  with  it  of 
course  of  Greek  art.  In  the  medieval  church,  inherited 
moral  deformity  was  a  sin  of  such  extreme  import, 
that  for  it  a  man  was  to  be  forever  damned ;  but  inher- 
ited physical  deformity  was  not  only  not  a  sin,  but 
often  a  blessing,  teaching  him  as  it  did  the  relative 
worthlessness  of  the  earthly  life  and  body.  So  far  was 
the  Greek  idea  reversed  that  the  body,  instead  of  being 
the  type  of  beauty,  became  the  type  of  impurity,  and 
from  being  the  support  of  the  soul,  became  its  con- 
taminator.  The  ^*  flesh,"  indeed,  was  the  symbol  of 
evil.  The  results  in  modem  life  are  only  too  well 
known.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  loss  of 
appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  present  physical  life 
in  itself,  failure  to  recognize  the  close  connection  of 
soul  and  body,  and  that  the  health  of  the  former 
depends  on  the  health  of  the  latter,  resulting  in  all  the 
strange  devices  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  soul  in  the 
face  of  persistent  disregard  of  the  laws  of  physical 
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health,  or  in  suoh  attempts  as  that  of  sustaining  1 
moral  status  of  a  community  where  all  hygienic  law^ 
are  violated.  This  idea  has  been  ground  into  the 
popular  mind  by  bo  long  education  that  modem 
educators  find  it  a  serious  probleJn  how  to  correct  it. 
It  is  not  merely  physical  education  that  is  wanted,  but 
a  reconstruction  of  our  notions  about  the  relation  ot 
body  and  mind.  The  Socratic  work  must  be  in  part 
undone,  and  we  must  get  back  more  nearly  to  the  pre- 
Socratic  conception  of  balance,  for  to  them  physical 
ugliness  was  no  less  an  evil  than  moral  ugliness. 

But  there  is  still  another  aspect  of  the  Socratic 
apostasy,  as  important  as  those  we  have  mentioned,  and  ■ 
so  far-reaching  in  its  effects  that  it  determines  modemifl 
thought  even  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  society.  In  thirl 
movement  begun  by  Socrates,  but  perfected  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  the  central  thought  of  the  Heraclitic  phi- 
Josophy  was  denied,  and  denied  with  such  power  that 
now  after  twenty-two  hundred  years  it  hardly  dares 
assert  itself.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Platonic  tran- 
scendentalism. It  was  designed  to  give  the  death-blow 
"to  HeraclituB,  and  it  succeeded  ultimately  beyond  the 
wildest  hopes  of  its  founders.  Strictly  it  was  begun  by 
Anaxagoras.  We  have  already  seen  with  Teichmiiller 
how  the  doctrine  of  transcendent  reason  gained  its  first 
characteristic,  Pure  Separation,  in  the  Sous  of  Anax- 
agoras, its  second,  Identity,  in  the  definitive  work  (rf 
Socrates.  But  it  was  Plato  who  elevated  it  into  a 
great  system  and  gave  it  to  the  world  for  a  perpetual 
inheritance.  Finally,  Aristotle,  as  if  the  fates  con- 
spired to  make  this  doctrine  immortal,  took  it  up  and 
adapted  it  to  unpoetical  inductive  minds.  Heraclitus 
in  a  wonderful  conception  of  the  world  had  abolished 
every  antithesis  and  enunciated  a  system  of    pure 
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monism.  The  Socratic  school  reversed  his  plan  and  set 
up  a  dualism  of  universal  and  particular,  noumenon  and 
phenomenon,  mind  and  body,  spirit  and  matter,  which 
has  dominated  all  philosophy,  religion  and  literature. 

It  is  with  the  origin  of  this  dualism  that  we  are 
concerned,  not  with  the  familiar  history  of  its  out- 
come, but  yet  we  may  recall  what  to  the  student  of 
philosophy  or  even  of  history  it  is  needless  to  more 
than  mention,  how  this  dualism  fastened  itself  upon 
subsequent  thought ;  how  as  realism  and  nominalism 
it  divided  the  schoolmen  ;  how  as  mind  and  matter  it 
left  Descartes  in  hopeless  difficulty ;  how  Spinoza 
founded  a  philosophy  expressly  to  resolve  it,  but  suc- 
ceeded only  by  the  artifice  of  terms ;  how  Leibnitz 
solved  the  problem,  though  with  too  much  violence,  by 
use  of  the  same  boldness  with  which  its  founders 
established  it ;  how  Kant  finally  left  the  antithesis 
unexplained ;  how  again  as  the  material  and  imma- 
terial it  fixed  itself  in  the  psychology  of  Aristotle,  who 
affirmed  as  the  higher  part  of  the  himian  mind,  the 
active  Nous  or  principle  of  pure  immateriality,  cogniz- 
ant of  the  highest  things,  identical  with  the  divine 
Prime  Mover,  and  inmaortal,  thus  constituting  for 
man  the  highest  glorification  that  he  ever  received 
from  his  own  hand  ;  how  Thomas  Aquinas,  spokesman 
for  a  powerful  church,  adopted  this  psychology  and  fast- 
ened it  upon  the  modem  popular  world  ;  how  finally, 
in  the  sphere  of  religion  proper,  the  transcendent- 
alism of  Plato  has  grown  into  the  belief  in  pure  Spirit 
and  spiritual  existences,  peopling  heaven  and  earth, 
and  holding  communion  with  matter  and  body,  though 
having  absolutely  nothing  in  common  (if  the  paradox 
may  be  excused)  with  them.  Such  has  been  in  part 
the  wonderful  expansion  of  the  Platonic  Idealism. 
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And  what  was  all  this  for  in  the  first  place  ?    It  i 
raised  primarily  as  a  barrier  against  the  dissolv 
power  of  the  eternal  flux  of  the  Heracliteans.    A  philo 
sophy   had   arisen  in   Greece   that  denied  all  pen 
nence.     Misunderstood  by  the  Sophists  and  abused  by 
Cratylus,  it  called  out  the  protest  of  Socrates,  at  heart 
the   sincerest  man  of  his  contemporaries.     Man,  im- 
pelled by  that  very  faculty  which  connects  him  most 
closely  with  Nature,  namely,  the  sense  of  dependence, 
demands  something    permanent    and  unchangeable, 
upon  which  he  can  base  his  laws,  religion  and  philo-  J 
sophy.     If  he  cannot  find  it  in  Nature  or  in  Revelation, 
he  will  make  it  out  of  a  part  of  himself.     This  is  what  I 
Socrates  and  Plato  did.     Socrates,  seeking  the  penna-  I 
nent  for  ethical  motives,  detesting  Nature  and  failing  I 
to  find  there  anything  fixed  and  abiding,  turned  to  1 
man  and  man's  manner  of  thinking.     By  analysis  of 
thought  he  separated  out  general  concepts  which  ap-   j 
peared  to  be  the  same  for  all.     Plato,  perhaps  less  in  ' 
earnest  than  subsequent  ages  gave   him   credit   for,   ] 
hypostasized  them,  raised  them  into  real  objecttm  i 
existences,  henceforth    to  become  idols,  convenient 
entities  to  fill  all  gaps  in  human  reasoning,  objects  of 
the  dreams  of  poets  and  the  worship  of  the  religious, 
archetypes  from  which  a  lazy  philosophy  could  deduce 
the  universe.     How,  we  naturally  ask,  could  this  auda- 
cious  piece  of  anthropomorphism,  in  which  nmn  delib-   < 
erately  took  his  own  norms  of  thought,  projected  them  I 
outward,  and  elevated  them  into  gods,  impose  itself  I 
upon  the  world  as  it  did  ?     There  are  two  answers.  I 
First,  it  flattered  men  immensely,  and  like  all  anthrc 
pomorphisms,  thereby  won  half  the  battle.    Second, 
did  not  succeed  at  once,  but  slumbered  for  four  centU-f 
ries,  and  finally,  in  the  decadence  of  all  systems  t 
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philosophy  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  civilization, 
awakened  to  supply  the  groundwork  of  a  religious 
revival.  Platonism  fell  dead  on  the  Greek  world. 
Plato,  and  Aristotle  as  well,  shot  over  the  heads  of 
their  fellows.  The  philosophy  of  the  Academy  was  a 
brilliant  piece  of  speculation  such  as  only  the  age  of 
Pericles  could  call  out.  After  that,  philosophy  fell 
back  into  the  old  ways.  The  Older  Academy  dragged 
out  a  short  existence  and  died.  Zeno,  a  Cypriote,  but 
in  his  desire  for  imity  more  Greek  than  Plato,  studied 
first  with  Polemo,  head  of  the  Academy,  but  disap- 
pointed with  Platonism,  turned  back  to  Heraclitus. 
His  school,  as  well  as  the  Epicureans  and  Skeptics, 
returned  to  the  Heraclitic  monism.  These  schools 
loyally  upheld  for  three  centuries  the  Greek  idea  of 
the  unity  of  man  and  Nature.  But  philosophy  itself 
was  doomed  and  fated  to  pass  over  into  religion  on  the 
one  hand  and  mysticism  on  the  other.  Platonism  was 
admirably  adapted  to  this  end.  In  luxurious  Alex- 
andria, the  weary  inductive  method  of  Aristotle,  which 
the  Ptolemies  had  instituted  in  the  Museum,  soon 
yielded  to  the  fascinating  lazy  philosophy  of  Plato. 
Philo  the  Jew,  Plutarch  the  moralist,  Valentinus  the 
Gnostic,  Origen  the  Christian,  all  yielded  to  it  in 
greater  or  less  degree.  In  Plotinus  it  reached  its  full 
fruitage.  Porphyry,  his  pupil,  relates  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  having  a  body  and  was  careless  of  its 
needs,  so  anxious  was  he  ecstatically  to  absorb  his 
soul  in  the  Supra-rational  Transcendent  One.  Here 
we  have  a  last  consequence  of  the  Socratic  doctrine  of 
mind.  Here  we  have  the  extreme  opposition  to  the 
naturalism  of  Heraclitus  which  considered  man  as  a 
subordinate  part  of  Nature.  'Greek  philosophy  ended 
with  the  triumph  of  Socrates  and  the  defeat  of  Hera- 
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clitus.  The  wealth  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  was  the 
bequest  that  was  handed  over  to  the  coming  centuries. 
The  Greek  naturalists  were  forgotten.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  present  century  to  revive  and  vindicate  them. 
In  what  has  been  said  in  setting  in  relief  the  philo- 
sophy of  Heraclitus,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  been 
concerned  with  but  two  or  three  aspects  of  that  of 
Socrates  and  Plato,  namely,  its  transcendental,  ideal- 
istic and  subjective  character.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
add  that  were  we  referring  to  other  sides  of  it,  as  for 
instance,  the  undeniable  importance  of  Socrates'  con- 
tribution to  ethics,  and  that  of  Plato  to  ethics  and  reli- 
gion as  well  as  to  real  scientific  thought,  the  result 
would  be  very  different.  And  of  the  Idealism  itself,  its 
very  fascination  and  prevalence  argue  that  it  meets 
some  want  of  human  beings.  It  is  poetry,  to  be  sure, 
but  as  poetry  it  has  been  and  will  still  be  useful  in  saving 
men  from  the  dangers  of  coarse  materialistic  thought. 
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Heraclitus  of  Ephesus  on  Nature. 

I. — It  is  wise  for  those  who  hear,  not  me,  but  the 
universal  Reason,  to  confess  that  all  things  are  one.^ 

II.— To  this  universal  Reason  which  I  unfold, 
although  it  always  exists,  men  make  themselves  in- 
sensible, both  before  they  have  heard  it  and  when 
they  have  heard  it  for  the  first  time.  For  notwith- 
standing that  all  things  happen  according  to  this 
Reason,  men  act  as  though  they  had  never  had  any 
experience  in  regard  to  it  when  they  attempt  such 
words  and  works  as  I  am  now  relating,  describing 
each  thing  according  to  its  nature  and  explaining  how 
it  is  ordered.    And  some  men  are  as  ignorant  of  what 

Sources. — I. — Hippolytus,  Ref.  haer.  ix.  9.  Context : — ^Heraclitus 
says  that  all  things  are  one,  divided  undivided,  created  uncreated, 
mortal  immortal,  reason  eternity,  father  son,  God  justice.  ''  It  is 
wise  for  those  who  hear,  not  me,  but  the  universal  Reason,  to  con- 
fess that  all  things  are  one."  And  since  all  do  not  comprehend 
this  or  acknowledge  it,  he  reproves  them  somewhat  as  follows: 
''They  do  not  understand  how  that  which  separates  unites  with 
itself ;  it  is  a  harmony  of  oppositions  like  that  of  the  bow  and  of 
the  lyre"  (=frag.  45). 

Compare  Philo,  Leg.  alleg.  iii.  3,  p.  88.    Context,  see  frag.  24. 

II. — Hippolytus,  Ref.  haer.  ix.  9.  Context: — ^And  that  Reason 
always  exists,  being  all  and  permeating  all,  he  (Heraclitus)  says  in 
this  manner :  "  To  this  universal,"  etc. 

Aristotle,  Rhet.  iii.  6,  p.  1407,  b.  14.  Context : — ^For  it  is  very  hard 
to  punctuate  Heraclitus'  writings  on  account  of  its  not  being  clear 
whether  the  words  refer  to  those  which  precede  or  to  those  which 
follow.  For  instance,  in  the  beginning  of  his  work,  where  he  says, 
''To  Reason  existing  always  men  make  themselves  insensible." 
For  here  it  is  ambiguous  to  what  "always"  refers. 

Sextus  Empir.  adv.  Math.  vii.  132.— Clement  of  Alex.  Stromata, 
V.  14,  p.  716. — Amelius  from  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  xi.  19,  p.  540. — 
Compare  Philo,  Quis.  rer.  div.  haer.  43,  p.  505. — Compare  loannes 
Sicel.  in  Walz.  Rhett.  Gr.  vi.  p.  95. 

> The  small  flgurwlnllie  tranalatton rwftr  to Iha  crlttoal note*,  pp.  074 fl. 


they  do  when  awake  as  they  are  forgetful  of  what  they  | 
do  when  asleep.- 

m, — Those  who  hear  and  do  not  understand  are 
like  the  deaf.  Of  them  the  proverb  says:  "  Present, 
they  are  absent," 

IV. — Ej'es  and  ears  are  bad  witnesses  to  men  having 
rude  souls. 

V. — The  majority  of  people  have  no  understanding 
of  the  things  with  which  they  daily  meet,  nor,  when 
instructed,  do  they  have  any  right  knowledge  of  them, 
although  to  themselves  they  seem  to  have. 

VI, — They  understand  neither  how  to  hear  nor  how 
to  speak. 

III.— Clement  of  Ales.  Strom,  v.  14,  p.  718.  Contest :— And  if  you 
wisb  to  trace  out  that  saying,  "  He  that  hatb  eara  to  hear,  let  him 
hear,"  you  will  find  it  expreSEed  by  the  Epheeian  in  tbie  manner, 
"Those  who  hear,"  etc. 

TheodoretuB,  Therap.  i.  p.  13,  49. 

IV.— Sextus  Emp.  adv.  Math.  vii.  126.  Context :— He  (Heraclitna) 
coBts  diBcredit  upon  sense  perception  in  the  saying,  "  Eyes  and  eai« 
are  bnd  wituipsaes  to  men  having  rude  souls."  Which  ia  equivalent 
to  saying  that  it  is  the  part  of  rude  souls  to  trost  to  tbe  instiaoal 
senses. 

StobaeuB  Floril.  iv.  56. 

Compare  Diogenes  Laert.  ix.  7. 

v.— Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  2,  p,  432. 

M.  Antoninus  Iv.  46.  Context :— Be  ever  mindful  of  the  Heraclitic 
saying  that  the  death  of  earth  Is  to  become  water,  and  tbe  death  of 
water  is  to  become  air,  and  of  air,  fire  {see  fr^.  25).  And  remember 
also  him  who  is  foi^tful  whither  tbe  way  leads  (eomp.  frag.  73) ; 
and  that  men  quarrel  with  that  with  which  they  are  in  most  oon- 
tinual  ftBsociatlon  (=frag.  93),  namely,  the  Reason  which  govema 
all.  And  those  things  with  which  they  meet  daily  seem  to  them 
strange  ;  and  that  we  ought  not  to  act  and  Hpeak  as  though  we  were 
asleep  (—  frag.  94).  for  even  then  we  seem  to  act  and  speak. 

VI. — Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  5,  p.  442.  Context : — Heraditns, 
scolding  some  as  unbelievers,  says  :  "  They  understand  neither  how 
to  hear  nor  to  speak,"  prompted,  I  suppose,  by  Solomon,  •'  If  thoa 
lovest  to  hear,  thou  shalt  understand ;  and  if  thoa  inclinest  thine 
ear,  thou  ahalt  be  wise." 
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VII. — If  you  do  not  hope,  you  will  not  win  that 
which  is  not  hoped  for,  since  it  is  unattainable  and 
inaccessible. 

VIII. — Gold-seekers  dig  over  much  earth  and  find 
little  gold. 

IX. — Debate. 

X. — Nature  loves  to  conceal  herself. 

XI.— The  God  whoso  oracle  is  at  Delphi  neither 
speaks  plainly  nor  conceals,  but  indicates  by  signs. 

XII. — But  the  Sibyl  with  raging  mouth  uttering 
things  solemn,  rude  and  unadorned,  reaches  with  her 
voice  over  a  thousand  years,  because  of  the  God. 

VII.— Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  4,  p.  437.  Context :— Therefore, 
that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  is  shown  to  be  wholly  true, 
"  Unless  ye  believe,  neither  shall  ye  understand."  Paraphrasing 
this  saying,  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus  said,  '^  If  you  do  not  hop^/'  etc. 

Theodoretus,  Therap.  i.  p.  15,  51. 

VIII.— Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  2,  p.  566. 

Theodoretus,  Therap.  i.  p,  15,  52. 

IX. — Suidas,  under  word  afuptafkcrelv,  'Aft^Barilv,  Ivtotrhafi^ufPrirtiv. 

X. — ^Themistius,  Or.  v.  p.  69  (=:  xii.  p.  159).  Context : — Nature, 
according  to  Heraclitus,  loves  to  conceal  herself ;  and  before  nature 
the  creator  of  nature,  whom  therefore  we  especially  worship  and 
adore  because  the  knowledge  of  him  is  difficult. 

Philo,  Qu.  in  Gen.  iv.  1,  p.  237,  Aucher.:  Arbor  est  secundum 
Heraclitum  natura  nostra,  quae  se  obducere  atque  abscondere  amat. 

Compare  idem  de  Profug.  32,  p.  573;  de  8omn.  i.  2,  p.  621-;  de 
Spec.  legg.  8,  p.  344. 

XI. — Plutarch,  de  Pyth.  orac.  21,  p.  404.  Context : — And  I  think 
you  know  the  saying  of  Heraclitus  that  "  The  God,"  etc. 

lamblichus,  de  Myst.  iii.  16. 

Idem  from  Stobaeus  Floril.  Ixxxi.  17. 

Anon,  from  Stobaeus  Floril.  v.  72. 

Compare  Lucianus,  Vit.  auct.  14. 

XII.— Plutarch,  de  Pyth.  orac.  6,  p.  397.  Context:— But  the 
Sibyl,  with  raging  mouth,  according  to  Heraclitus,  uttering  things 
solemn,    rude   and  unadorned,  reaches  with  her   voice   over   a 


XIII. — Whatever  concerns  seeing,  hearing,  and 
learning,  I  particularly  honor.* 

XIV.— Polybiua  iv.  ■10.  Especially  at  the  preswit 
time,  when  all  places  are  accessible  either  by  land  or  by 
water,  we  should  not  accept  poets  and  mythologists  as 
witnesses  of  things  that  are  unknown,  since  for  the 
most  part  they  furnish  us  with  unreliable  testimony 
about  disputed  things,  according  to  Heraclitns. 

XV. — The  eyes  are  more  exact  witnesses  than  the 


thousand  yenra,  because  ot  the  God.  And  Pindar  eaye  tbat  Cadmus 
heard  from  the  God  a  kind  of  music  neither  pleasant  nor  soft  nor 
melodiona.  For  great  holiness  pennita  not  the  allurements  of 
pleasures. 

Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  i.  15,  p.  358. 

lamblichuB,  de  Myst.  iii.  8. 

8ee  alao  pseud o-Meraclitua,  Epist.  viii. 

XIII.— Hippolytufl,  Ref.  haer.  ix.  9,  10.  Contest :— And  ttut 
the  hidden,  the  unseeu  and  unknown  to  men  is  [better],  be  (Hera- 
cUtU8)BBy8  in  these  words,  "A  hidden  hannony  is  better  than  a 
visible  "  (=  frag.  47).  He  thus  praises  and  admires  the  unknown  and 
unseen  more  than  the  known.  And  that  that  which  is  discoverable 
and  visible  to  men  ia  [better],  he  says  in  these  words,  "  Whatever 
concerns  seeing,  hearing,  and  learning,  I  particularly  honor," 
is,  the  visible  above  the  invisible.  From  such  expressions  it  is  easy 
to  understand  him.  In  the  knowledge  of  the  visible,  he  says,  men 
allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  as  Homer  was,  who  yet  was  wiser 
than  all  the  Greeks  i  for  someboys  killing  lice  deceived  him  sayii^ 
"What  we  see  and  catch  we  leave  behind ;  what  we  neither  see  nor 
catch  we  take  with  us"  (frag.  1,  Schuster).  ThuaHeraclituahonoM 
in  equal  degree  the  seen  and  the  unseen,  as  if  the  seen  and  unseen 
were  confessedly  one.  For  what  does  he  say?  "A  hidden  harmony 
ia  better  than  a  visible,"  and,  "Whatever  concerns  seeing,  hearing, 
and  learning,  I  particularly  honor,"  having  before  partieulnrly 
honored  the  invisible. 

XV.— Polybiua  xii.  27.  Context :— There  are  two  organs  given  to 
us  by  nature,  sight  and  hearing,  aight  being  considerably  the  more 
tmthfu!,  according  to  Heraclitua,  "For  the  eyes  are  more  exact 
witnessea  than  the  eara." 

Compare  Herodotus  i.  8. 
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XVI. — Much  learning  does  not  teach  one  to  have 
understanding,  else  it  would  have  taught  Hesiod  and 
Pythagoras,  and  again  Xenophanes  and  Hecataeus. 

XVII. — Pythagoras,  son  of  Mnesarchus,  practised 
investigation  most  of  all  men,  and  having  chosen  out 
these  treatises,  he  made  a  wisdom  of  his  own — ^much 
learning  and  bad  art. 

XVIII. — Of  all  whose  words  I  have  heard,  no  one 
attains  to  this,  to  know  that  wisdom  is  apart  from  all.' 

XIX. — There  is  one  wisdom,  to  understand  the  intel- 
ligent will  by  which  all  things  are  governed  through 
all.« 

XX. — This  world,  the  same  for  all,  neither  any  of 

XVI. — Diogenes  Laert.  ix.  1.  Context; — He  (Heraclitus)  was 
proud  and  disdainful  above  all  men,  as  indeed  is  clear  from  his 
work,  in  which  he  says,  "  Much  learning  does  not  teach,"  etc. 

Aulus  Gellius,  N.  A.  praef.  12. 

Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  i.  19,  p.  373. 

Athenaeus  xiii.  p.  610  B. 

Julian  us.  Or.  vi.  p.  187  D. 

Proclus  in  Tim.  31  F. 

Serenus  in  Excerpt.  Flor.  loann.  Damasc.  ii.  116,  p.  205,  Meinek. 

Compare  pseudo-Democritus,  fr.  mor.  140  Mullach. 

XVII. — Diogenes  Laert.  viii.  6.  Context : — Some  say,  foolishly, 
that  Pythagoras  did  not  leave  behind  a  single  writing.  But  Hera- 
clitus, the  physicist,  in  his  croaking  way  says,  "Pythagoras,  son  of 
Mnesarchus,"  etc. 

Compare  Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21,  p.  396. 

XVIII.— Stobaeus  Floril.  iii.  81. 

XIX. — Diogenes  Laert.  ix.  1.    Context: — See  frag.  16. 

Plutarch,  de  Iside  77,  p.  382.  Context : — Nature,  who  lives  and 
sees,  and  has  in  herself  the  beginning  of  motion  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  suitable  and  the  foreign,  in  some  way  draws  an  emanation  and 
a  share  from  the  intelligence  by  which  the  universe  is  governed, 
according  to  Heraclitus. 

Compare  Clean thes  H.  in  lov.  36. 

Compare  pseudo-Linus,  13  Mullach. 

XX. — Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14,  p.  711.  Context: — Heracli- 
tus of  Ephesus  is  very  plainly  of  this  opinion,  since  he  recognizes 


C43  PATRICK : 

the  godB  nor  any  man  has  made,  but  it  always  wai 
and  is,  and  flhall  be,  an  ever  living  fire,  kindled  in  ( 
measure,  and  in  due  measure  extinguished.^ 

XXI.— The  transmutations  of  fire  are,  first,  the  at 
and  of  the  sea,  half  is  earth,  and  half  the  lightning-  ' 
flash.* 

XSII. — All  things  are  exchanged  for  fire  and  fire  for 
all  things,  just  as  wares  for  gold  and  gold  for  wares. 


that  there  is  an  everl&stin;!  world  on  the  one  hnnd  and  on  the  other    | 
a  perishabW,  that  is,  in  its  arrangement,  knowing  that  in  a  certain 
manner  the  one  is  not  different  from  the  other.     But  that  be  knew 
an  everlasting  world  eternally  of  a  certain  kind  in  its  whole  eeaence, 
he  makes  plain,  aayinjt  in  thta  manner,  "  This  world  the  same  for   | 
all,"  etc. 

Plutarch,  de  Anim.  procreat.  5,  p.  1014.  Context .-— Thia  wortd,  J 
saya  Ueraclitus,  neither  any  god  nor  man  has  Inade  ;  as  if  fearing  I 
that  having  denied  a  divine  creation,  we  should  auppoee  the  cnMM  ■ 
of  the  world  to  have  been  some  man. 

SimpliciuB  in  Aristot.  de  cael,  p.  132,  Karet. 

OlympiodoruB  in  Piat.  Phaed.  p.  201,  Finckh. 

Compare  Cleanthea  H.,  lov.  9. 

Nicander,  Aleiiph.  174, 

Epictetus  from  Stob,  FloriL  cvilL  60. 

M.  .\ntoninuB  vii.  9. 

Just.  Mart.  Apol.  p.  93  C. 

Heraclitus,  All^.  Horn.  26. 

XXI.— Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  v.  U,  p.  712.  Context :— And  ihat  j 
he  (Heraclittis)  tanght  that  it  was  created  and  perishable  is  ehowa  ] 
by  the  following,  "The  transmutations,"  etc 

Compare  Hippolytus,  Ref.  haer.  vi.  17. 

XXII.— Plutarch,  de  EI.  8,  p.  388.    Contest :— For  how  that  (scil. 
first  cause)  forming  the  world  from  itself,  again  perfect*  ilaelf  frata  J 
the  world,  HemditUH  declares  as  follows,  "All  things  are  excliaiigedl 
for  fire  and  fire  for  all  things,"  etc. 

Compare  Philo,  Leg.  alleg.  iii.  3.  p.  89.    Contest,  see  frag.  31. 

Idem,  de  Incorr.  mundi  21,  p.  508.— Lucianua,  Vit.  and.  14, 

Diogenes  Leert.  ix.  8. 

Ueraclitus,  Alleg.  Bom.  43. 

PlotinuB,  Enn.  iv.  8,  p.  463.— Iflmblichus  from  Stob.  Eel.  i.  41. 

Eaaebius,  Praep.  Evang.  xiv.  3,  p.  720.— SimpHciuB  on  Aristot.  I 
Phys.  6,  a. 
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XXIII. — The  sea  is  poured  out  and  measured  to  the 
same  proportion  as  existed  before  it  became  earth.' 

XXIV.— Craving  and  Satiety .^^ 

XXV. — Fire  lives  in  the  death  of  earth,  air  lives  in 
the  death  of  fire,  water  lives  in  the  death  of  air,  and 
earth  in  the  death  of  water.^ 

XXVI. — Fire  coming  upon  all  things,  will  sift  and 
seize  them. 

XXIII.— Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14,  p.  712  (zzEusebius,  P.  E. 
xiii.  13,  p.  676).  Context : — For  he  (Heraclitus)  says  that  fire  is 
changed  by  the  divine  Reason  which  rules  the  universe,  through  air 
into  moisture,  which  is  as  it  were  the  seed  of  cosmic  arrangement, 
and  which  he  calls  sea ;  and  from  this  again  arise  the  earth  and  the 
heavens  and  all  they  contain.  And  how  again  they  are  restored  and 
ignited,  he  shows  plainly  as  follows,  ''  The  sea  is  poured  out,V  etc. 

XXIV. — Ilippolytus,  Ref.  haer.  ix.  10.  Context : — And  he  (Hera- 
clitus) says  also  that  this  fire  is  intelligent  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
government  of  all  things.  And  he  calls  it  craving  and  satiety.  And 
craving  is,  according  to  him,  arrangement  (<JMi/c<Jff/i^«c),  and  satiety  is 
conflagration  (eKTrvpuaig),  For,  he  says,  "  Fire  coming  upon  all  things 
will  separate  and  seize  them  *'  (=:  frag.  26). 

Philo,  Leg.  alleg.  iii.  3,  p.  88.  Context: — And  the  other  (scil. 
6  yovoppvij^)^  supposing  that  all  things  are  from  the  world  and  are 
changed  back  into  the  world,  and  thinking  that  nothing  was  made 
by  God,  being  a  champion  of  the  Heraclitic  doctrine,  introduces 
craving  and  satiety  and  that  all  things  are  one  and  happen  by 
change. 

Philo,  de  Victim.  6,  p.  242. 

Plutarch,  de  EI.  9,  p.  389. 

XXV. — Maximus  Tyr.  xli.  4,  p.  489.  Context: — You  see  the 
change  of  bodies  and  the  alternation  of  origin,  the  way  up  and 
down,  according  to  Heraclitus.  And  again  he  says,  "Living  in 
their  death  and  dying  in  their  life  (see  frag.  67).  Fire  lives  in  the 
death  of  earth,"  etc. 

M.  Antoninus  iv.  46.    Context,  see  frag.  6. 

Plutarch,  de  EI.  18,  p.  392. 

Idem,  de  Prim.  frig.  10,  p.  949.    Comp.  pseudo-Linos  21,  Mull. 

XXVI. — Hippolytus,  Ref.  haer.  ix.  10.    Context,  see  frag.  24. 

C-ompare  Aetna  v.  536  :  quod  si  quis  lapidis  miratur  fusile  robur, 
cogitet  obscuri  verissima  dicta  libelli,  Heraclite,  tui,  nihil  insuper- 
abile  ab  igni,  omnia  quo  rerum  naturae  semina  iacta. 


XXVII.— How  can  one  escape  that  which   nevei 
BetB  ?u 

XXVIII.— Lightning  rules  all. 

XXIX. — The  sun  will  not  overstep  his  bounds,  for  iti 
he  does,  the  Erinyes,  helpers  of  justice,  will  find  J 
out. 

XXX. — The  limits  of  the  evening  and  morning' are  I 
the  Bear,  and  opposite  the  Bear,  the  bounds  of  bright  I 
Zeus. 

XXXI, — If  there  were  no  sun,  it  would  be  night. 


XXVU.— aement  of  Alei.  Poedag.  u.  10,  p.  229.    Context  :- 
one  may  escape  the  eeneible  light,  but  the  intellectual  it  is  impossible    ' 
to  escape.    Or,  as  Ueraclitus  itays,  ''  How  can  one  escape  that  vliicli 
never  sets?" 

KXVIlI.—nippolytua,  Ref.haer.il.  10.  Context:— And  he (Hera- 
clituB)  also  says  that  a  judgment  of  the  world  and  all  things  in  it 
takes  place  by  fire,  expressing  it  as  follows,  "Now  lightning  nilea 
all,"  that  is,  guides  it  rightly,  mcanir^  by  lightning,  everlasting  Ate. 

Compare  C'leanthes  H.,  lovem  10. 

XXIX.— Plutareh,  de  Esil.  II,  p,  604,  Context :— Each  of  th« 
plant'ttt,  rolling  in  one  sphere,  as  in  an  island,  preserves  its  order. 
"  For  the  sun,"  says  HeraclituB,  "will  not  overstep  his  bounds,"  etc 

Idem,  de  Iside  48,  p.  370, 

Comp.  Uippolytiis,  Ref.  haer.  vi.  26. 

lamblichoe,  Frotrept.  21,  p.  132,  Arcer. 

Fseudo-Heraclitus,  Epist.  ix. 

XXX.— Strabo  i.  «,  p.  3.  Context :— And  Heraclitus,  better  and  ' 
more  Uomerically,  naming  in  like  manner  Uie  Bear  instead  of  th« 
northern  circle,  says,  "The  limits  of  the  evening  and  morning 
are  the  Bear,  and  opposite  the  Bear,  the  bounds  of  bright  Zeus." 
For  the  northern  circle  is  the  boundary  of  rising  and  setting,  not  th« 
Bear. 

XXXI. — Plutarch,  Aq,  et  ign.  comp.  7,  p.  057. 

Idem,  de  Fortuna  3,  p.  98.  Context :— And  jnst  as,  if  there  were 
no  sun,  as  far  as  regards  the  other  stars,  we  should  have  night,  as 
HeraclituB  eays,  so  as  far  as  regards  the  senses,  if  man  had  not  miixl 
and  reason,  his  life  would  not  diSei  from  that  of  the  beasts. 

Compare  Clement  of  Alex.  Piotrept.  II,  p.  67. 

MacrobiuB,  Sonin.  8cip.  i.  20. 
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XXXII. — The  sun  is  new  every  day. 

XXXIII. — Diogenes  Laertius  i.  23.  He  (scil.  Thales) 
seems,  according  to  some,  to  have  been  the  first  to 
study  astronomy  and  to  foretell  the  eclipses  and 
motions  of  the  sun,  as  Eudemus  relates  in  his  accoimt 
of  astronomical  works.  And  for  this  reason  he  is 
honored  by  Xenophanes  and  Herodotus,  and  both 
Heraclitus  and  Democritus  bear  witness  to  him. 

XXXIV.— Plutarch,  Qu.  Plat.  viii.  4,  p.  1007.  Thus 
Time,  having  a  necessary  union  and  connection  with 
heaven,  is  not  simple  motion,  but,  so  to  speak,  motion 
in  an  order,  having  measured  limits  and  periods.  Of 
which  the  sun,  being  overseer  and  guardian  to  limit, 
direct,  appoint  and  proclaim  the  changes  and  seasons 
which,  according  to  Heraclitus,  produce  all  things,  is 
the  helper  of  the  leader  and  first  God,  not  in  small  or 
trivial  things,  but  in  the  greatest  and  most  impori;ant. 

XXXV. — Hesiod  is  a  teacher  of  the  masses.  They 
suppose  him  to  have  possessed  the  greatest  knowledge, 
who  indeed  did  not  know  day  and  night.  For  they 
are  one.^^ 


XXXII. —  Aristotle,  Meteor,  ii.  2,  p.  355  a  9.  Context: — Con- 
cerning the  sun  this  cannot  happen,  since,  being  nourished  in  the 
same  manner,  as  they  say,  it  is  plain  that  the  sun  is  not  only,  as 
Heraclitus  says,  new  every  clay,  but  it  is  continually  new. 

Alexander  Aphrod.  in  Meteor.  1. 1.  fol.  93  a. 

Olympiodorus  in  Meteor.  1.  1.  fol.  30  a. 

Plotinus,  Enn.  ii.  1,  p.  97. 

Proclus  in  Tim.  p.  334  B. 

Compare  Plato,  Rep.  vi.  p.  498  B. 

Olympiodorus  in  Plato,  Phaed.  p.  201,  Finckh. 

XXXIV. — Compare  Plutarch,  de  Def.  orac.  12,  p.  416. 

M.  Antoninus  ix.  3. 

Pseud o-Heraclitus,  Epist.  v. 

XXXV. — Hippolytus,  Ref.  haer.  ix.  10.  C^ontext : — Heraclitus  says 
that  neither  darkness  nor  light,  neither  evil  nor  good,  are  different, 
but  they  are  one  and  the  same.    He  found  fault,  therefore,  with 


and  eud^^l 

But  be  ^B 


X^X vT. — God  is  day  and  night,  winter  and 
mer,   war  and  peace,  plenty  and  want-     But 
changed,  just  as  when  incense  is  mingled  with  incense, 
but  named  according  to  the  pleasure  of  each." 

XXXVII.— Aristotle,  de  Sensu  5,  p.  i43  a  21.     Some 
think  that  odor  consists  in  smoky  exhalation,  comnii 
to  earth  and  air,  and  that  for  smell  all  things  are  con- 
verted into  this.     And  it  was  for  this  re.ason  that 
HeraclituB  thus  said  that  if  all  existing  things  shouI< 
become  smoke,  perception  would  be  by  the  nostrils. 

XXXVIII.— Souls  smell  in  Hades." 

XXXIX. — Cold  becomes  warm,  and  warm,  cold  ;  w( 
becomes  dry,  and  dry,  wet. 

XL. — It  disperses  and  gathers,  it  comes  and  goes." 


>n- 

I 


Hesiod  becuiiao  be  knew  [notj  day  and  night,  for  day  and  night,  lie 
says,  are  one,  expressing  it  sumewbat  as  follows:  "Hesiod  is  a. 
t«acber  of  the  maeseB,"  etc. 

XXXVI.— Hippolytus,  Ref.  haer.  ix.  10.  Context:— For  that  the 
primai  (Gr.  tputov.  Betnaya  reads  nwi^dw,  created)  world  is  itself  the 
demiurge  and  creator  of  itself,  he  (Heraclitus)  says  as  follows : 
"  God  is  day  and,"  etc. 

Compare  idem,  Ref.  haer.  v.  21. 

Hippocrates,  t<p'  iiaitiK  i.  4,  Littr, 

XXXV III.— Plutarch,  de  Fac.  in  orbe  Inn.  28,  p.  943.  Context:— 
Their  (scil.  the  souls')  appearance  is  like  the  sun's  rays,  and  theJr 
spirits,  which  are  raised  aloft,  as  here,  in  the  ether  oround  the  moon, 
are  like  lire,  and  from  this  Ihey  receive  strength  and  power,  aa 
metals  do  by  tempering.  For  that  which  is  8(111  scattered  ajid 
diffnse  is  slrenRthened  and  becomes  firm  and  Iransparent,  so  that  it 
is  nourished  with  the  chance  exhalation.  Aoil  finely  did  Heraclitos 
say  that  "  souls  smell  in  Hades." 

XXXIX.— Schol.  TEctme,  p:xeget.  Iliad,  p.  12G,  Hermann.  Ton- 
t«st : — Of  old,  Heraclitua  of  Ephesus  was  noted  tor  the  ohsourit^  of 
his  sayings,  "  Cold  becomes  warm,"  etc.  ■ 

Compare  Hippocrates,  jripl  diairiK  i.  21. 

Pseud o-Heraclitus,  Epiat.  v. — Apuleiiw,  de  Miindo  21.         • 

XL.— Plutarch,  de  EI.  18,  p.  392.    Context,  see  frag.  41. 

Compare  pseudo-HeracIitus,  Epist.  \i. 
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XLI. — Into  the  same  river  you  could  not  step  twice, 
for  other  <;and  still  other>  waters  are  flowing. 

XLII. — tTo  those  entering  the  same  river,  other  and 
still  other  waters  flow.f 

XLIII.— Aristotle,  Eth.  Eud.  vii.  1,  p.  1235  a  26. 
And  Heraclitus  blamed  the  poet  who  said,  **  Would 


XLI. — Plutarch,  Qu.  nat.  2,  p.  912.  Context : — For  the  waters  of 
fountains  and  rivers  are  fresh  and  new,  for,  as  Heraclitus  says, 
**  Into  the  same  river,"  etc. 

Plato,  Crat.  402  A.  Context : — Heraclitus  is  supposed  to  say  that 
all  things  are  in  motion  and  nothing  at  rest;  he  compares  them  to 
the  stream  of  a  river,  and  says  that  you  cannot  go  into  the  same 
river  twice  (Jowett's  transl.). 

Aristotle,  Metaph.  iii.  5,  p.  1010  a  13.  Context :— From  this 
assumption  there  grew  up  that  extreme'  opinion  of  those  just  now 
mentioned,  those,  namely,  who  professed  to  follow  Heraclitus,  such 
as  Cratylus  held,  who  finally  thought  that  nothing  ought  to  be  said, 
but  merely  moved  his  finger.  And  he  blamed  Heraclitus  because 
he  said  you  could  not  step  twice  into  the  same  river,  for  he  himself 
thought  you  could  nbt  do  so  once. 

Plutarch,  de  EI.  18,  p.  392.  Context : — It  is  not  possible  to  step 
twice  into  the  same  river,  according  to  Heraclitus,  nor  twice  to  find 
a  perishable  substance  in  a  fixed  state ;  but  by  the  sharpness  and 
quickness  of  change,  it  disperses  and  gathers  again,  or  rather  not 
again  nor  a  second  time,  but  at  the  same  time  it  forms  and  is 
dissolved,  it  comes  and  goes  (see  frag.  40). 

Idem,  de  Sera  num.  vind.  15,  p.  559. 

Simplicius  in  Aristot.  Phys.  f.  17  a. 

XLII. — Arius  Didymus  from  Eusebius,  Praep.  evang.  xv.  20,  p.  821. 
Context : — Concerning  the  soul,  Cleanthes,  quoting  the  doctrine  of 
Zeno  in  comparison  with  the  other  physicists,  said  that  Zeno  afiirmed 
the  perceptive  soul  to  be  an  exhalation,  just  as  Heraclitus  did.  For, 
wishing  to  show  that  the  vaporized  souls  are  always  of  an  intellectual 
nature,  he  compared  them  to  a  river,  saying,  "To  those  entering  the 
same  river,  other  and  still  other  waters  flow."  And  souls  are 
exhalations  from  moisture.  Zeno,  therefore,  like  Heraclitus,  called 
the  soul  an  exhalation. 

Compare  Sextus  Emp.  Pyrrh.  hyp.  iii.  115. 

XLIII.— Plutarch,  de  Iside  48,  p.  370.  Context  .—For  Heraclitus 
in  plain  terms  calls  war  the  father  and  king  and  lord  of  all  (z=  frag. 
44),  and  he  says  that  Homer,  when  he  prayed — "  Discord  be  damned 
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that  strife  were  destroyed  from  among  gods  and  nien."^ 
For  there  could  be  no  harmony  without  sharps  and 
flats,  nor  living   beings  without  male  and    female, 
which  are  contraries. 

XLrV.— War  is  the  father  and  ting  of  all,  and  has 
produced  some  as  gods  and  some  as  men,  and  has 
made  some  slaves  and  some  free. 

XLV, — They  do  not  understand  how  that  which 


forgot  that  he  called  donn  curses 
!  they  have  their  source  in  antipalbj 


from  gode  anil  human  race, 
the  origin  of  all  things,  aic 
and  war. 

Chalcidius  in  Tim.  295. 

Simpliciuflin  Aristot.  Categ.  p.  104  A,  ed.  Baeil. 

Schol.  Ven.  (A)  ad  U.  xviii.  107. 

EuHtathius  ad  II.  xvjii.  107,  p.  1113,  56. 

XUV.— HippolytuB,  Kef.  haer.  is.  9.  Context :— And  that  tb« 
father  of  all  created  things  is  created  and  uncreated,  the  made  and 
the  maker,  we  hear  him  (Heraclitus)  eaying,  "  War  is  the  father  and 
king  of  all,"  et«. 

Plutarch,  de  Iside  48,  p.  370.    Context,  see  frag.  43. 

ProcluB  in  Tim.  64  A  (eomp.  24  B). 

Compare  Ch  rysippus  from  Philodem .  t.  liac^iia^,  vii.  p.  81 ,  Gompers. 

Lueianus,  Quomodo  hih-t.  conscrib.  2 ;  Idem,  Icaromen  8. 

XLV.—Hippolytus,  Ref.  haer.  ix.  9.     Context,  aeefrag.  1. 

Plato,  Symp.  187  A.  Context : — And  one  who  pays  the  least  atten- 
tion will  alsoperraive  that  in  music  there  is  the  same  reconciliation 
of  oppositei; ;  and  I  suppose  that  this  must  have  been  the  meaning 
of  Heraclitua,  though  hia  worde  are  not  accurate ;  for  he  says  that  the 
One  is  united  by  disunion,  like  the  harmony  of  the  bow  and  thAi 
lyre  (Jowett's  transl.). 

Idem,  Soph.  342  D.    Context; — Then  there  are  Ionian,  and 
more  recent  times  Sicilian  muses,  who  have  conceived  the  thongMt! 
that  to  unite  the  two  principles  is  safer ;  and  they  aay  that  being  ~ 
one  and  many,  which  are  held  together  by  enmity  and  friendsbt] 
ever  parting,  ever  meeting  (idem). 

Plutarch,  de  Anim.  procreat.  27,  p.  1026.    Context : — And  man] 
call  this  (scil.  necessity)  destiny.     Empedocles  calls  it  love  an< 
hatred ;  Heraclitus,  the  harmony  of  oppositions  as  of  the  bow 
of  the  lyre. 

Compare  Synesius,  de  Insomn.  135  A. 

Farmenides  v.    ~    ' 
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separates  unites  with  itself.  It  is  a  harmony  of  oppo- 
sitions, as  in  the  case  of  the  bow  and  of  the  lyre." 

XLVI.— Aristotle,  Eth.  Nic.  viii.  2,  p.  1155  b  1.  In 
reference  to  these  things,  some  seek  for  deeper  princi- 
ples and  more  in  accordance  with  nature.  Euripides 
says,  "  The  parched  earth  loves  the  rain,  and  the 
high  heaven,  with  moisture  laden,  loves  earthward  to 
fall."  And  Heraclitus  says,  "  The  unlike  is  joined 
together,  and  from  differences  results  the  most  beau- 
tiful harmony,  and  all  things  take  place  by  strife. '* 

XLVII. — The  hidden  harmony  is  better  than  the 
visible.^"**' 

XLVIII. — Let  us  not  draw  conclusions  rashly  about 
the  greatest  things. 

XLIX. — Philosophers  must.be  learned  in  very  many 
things. 

L. — The  straight  and  crooked  way  of  the  wool- 
carders  is  one  and  the  same.^* 

XLVI. — Compare  Theophrastus,  Metaph.  15. 

Philo,  Qa.  in  Gen.  iii.  5,  p.  178,  Aucher. 

Idem,  de  Agricult.  31,  p.  321. 

XLVII. — Hippolytus,  Ref.  haer.  ix.  9-10.    Context,  see  frag.  13. 

Plutarch,  de  Anim.  procreat.  27,  p.  1026.  Context : — Of  the  soul 
nothing  is  pure  and  unmixed  nor  remains  apart  from  the  rest,  for, 
according  to  Heraclitus,  ''  The  hidden  harmony  is  hetter  than  the 
visible,''  in  which  the  blending  deity  has  hidden  and  sunk  varia- 
tions and  differences. 

Compare  Plotinus,  Enn.  i.  6,  p.  53. 

Proclus  in  Cratyl.  p.  107,  ed.  Boissonad. 

XLVIII. — Diogenes  Laert.  ix.  73.  Context: — Moreover,  Hera- 
clitus says,  '^  Let  us  not  draw  conclusions  rashly  about  the  greatest 
things.''  And  Hippocrates  delivered  his  opinions  doubtfully  and 
moderately. 

XLIX.— Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14,  p.  733.  Context :— Philo- 
sophers must  be  learned  in  very  many  things,  according  to  Hera- 
clitus. And,  indeed,  it  is  necessary  that  *'  he  who  wishes  to  be  good 
shall  often  err." 

L.— Hippolytus,  Ref.  haer.  ix.  10.    Context :— And  both  straight 
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Patrick: 


LI. — Asses  would  choose  stubble  rather  than  gold. 

LII. — Sea  water  iB  very  pure  and  very  foul,  for, 
while  to  fishes  it  is  drinkable  aud  healthful,  to  tneu  it' 
is  hurtful  and  unfit  to  drink. 

LI II.— Columella,  de  Re  Rustica  viii.  4.  Dry  dust 
and  a.she8  must  be  placed  near  the  wall  where  the  roof 
or  eaves  shelter  the  court,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  place  where  the  birds  may  sprinkle  themselves,  for 
with  these  things  they  improve  their  wings  and 
feathers,  if  we  may  believe  Heraclitus,  the  Ephesian, 
who  says,  "  Hogs  wash  themselves  in  mud  and  doves 
in  dust." 

LIV. — They  revel  in  dirt. 

and  crooked,  he  (HerftHitus)  saye,  are  the  same  ;  "  The  way  of  the 
wool-carilera  is  straight  and  crooked."  The  revolution  of  the  ia* 
strument  in  a  carder's  shop  (Gr. }  i-fffdv  Bernaj-s,  yi»ipiiv  vulg.)  called 
a  screw  is  straight  and  crooked,  for  it  moves  at  the  same  time 
forward  and  in  a  circle.     "  It  is  one  and  the  same,"  he  says. 

Compare  Apuleius,  de  Muudo  21. 

LI.— Aristotle,  Eth.  Nic.  s.  5,  p.  1176  a6.  Context :— The  pleasorea 
of  a  horse,  a  dog,  or  a  man,  are  all  different.  Aa  Eeraclitos  aays, 
"  Aases  would  choose  stubble  rather  than  (;otd,"  for  to  them  there 
is  more  pleasure  in  fodder  than  in  gold. 

LII.— Hippo lytuB,  Ref.  haer.  bt.  10.  Context ;— And  foul  and 
fresh,  he  (HeratJitus)  saya,  are  one  and  the  same.  And  drinkabl* 
and  undrinkable  are  one  and  the  same.  "  Sea  water,' 
very  pure  and  very  foul,"  etc. 

Compare  Sestus  Empir,  Pyrrh.  hyp.  i.  55, 

LIII. — Compare  Galenus,  Protrept.  13,  p.  6,  ed.  Bas. 

LIV.— Athenaeus  v.  p.  178  F.  Context :— For  it  would  be  onbe- 
coming,  Bays  Aristotle,  to  go  to  a  banquet  covered  with  sveat  and 
duat.  For  a  well-bred  man  should  not  be  squalid  nor  elovealy  tux, 
delight  in  dirt,  as  Heraclitus  saya. 

Clement  of  Alex.  Pjotrept.  10,  p.  75. 

Idem,  Strom,  i.  1,  p.  317  ;  ii.  15,  p.  465. 

Compare  Sextus  Empir.  Pyrrh.  hyp,  i.  55. 

PlotiuuB,  Enn,  i,  6,  p,  55. 

VincentiuB  Bellovac,  Spec,  mor,  iii,  9,  3, 
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LV. — Every  animal  is  driven  by  blows.* 

LVI. — The  harmony  of  the  world  is  a  harmony  of 
oppositions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bow  and  of  the  lyre.^ 

LVII. — Good  and  evil  are  the  same. 

LVIII. — Hippolytus,  Ref.  haer.  ix.  10.  And  good  and 
evil  (scil.  are  one).  The  physicians,  therefore,  says 
Heraclitus,  cutting,  cauterizing,  and  in  every  way  tor- 
turing the  sick,  complain  that  the  patients  do  not  pay 
them  fitting  reward  for  thus  effecting  these  benefits — 
fand  sufferings.f 


LV.— Aristotle,  de  Mundo  6,  p.  401  a  8  (zzApuleius,  de  Mundo 
36 ;  Stobaeus,  Eel.  i.  2,  p.  86).  Context  .-—Both  wild  and  domestic 
animals,  and  those  living  upon  land  or  in  air  or  water,  are  born,  live 
and  die  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  God.  "  For  every  animal,'' 
as  Heraclitus  says,  "is  driven  by  blows'*  {j^^^  Stobaeus  cod.  A, 
Bergkius  et  al.;  vulg.  r^v  y^v  vkfurai^  every  animal  feeds  upon  the 
earth). 

LVI.— Plutarch,  de  Tranquill.  15,  p.  473.  Context :— For  the  har- 
mony of  the  world  is  a  harmony  of  oppositions  (Gr.  naHvTov6^  dpfiovi^, 
see  Crit.  Note  21),  as  in  the  case  of  the  bow  and  of  the  lyre.  And  in 
human  things  there  is  nothing  that  is  pure  and  unmixed.  But  just 
as  in  music,  some  notes  are  flat  and  some  sharp,  etc. 

Idem,  de  Iside  45,  p.  369.  Context  :r— "  For  the  harmony  of  the 
world  is  a  harmony  of  opposition,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bow  and  of  the 
lyre,"  according  to  Heraclitus;  and  according  to  Euripidei^,  neither 
good  nor  bad  may  be  found  apart,  but  are  mingled  together  for  the 
sake  of  greater  beauty. 

Porphyrius,  de  Antro.  nymph.  29. 

Simplicius  in  Phys.  fol.  11  a. 

Compare  Philo,  Qu.  in  Gen.  iii.  5,  p.  178,  Aucher. 

LVII. — Hippolytus,  Ref.  haer.  ix.  10.    Context,  see  frag.  58. 

Simplicius  in  Phys.  fol.  18  a.  Context :— All  things  are  with  others 
identical,  and  the  saying  of  Heraclitus  is  true  that  the  good  and  the 
evil  are  the  same. 

Idem  on  Phys.  fol.  11  a. 

Aristotle,  Top.  viii.  5,  p.  159  b  30. 

Idem,  Phys.  i.  2,  p.  185  b  20. 

LVIII.— Compare  Xenophon,  Mem.  i.  2,  54. 

Plato,  Gorg.  521  E ;  Polit.  293  B. 

Simplicius  in  Epictetus  13,  p.  83  D  and  27,  p.  178  A,  ed.  Heins. 
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^B  text :—' mere 

^^B  divine,  Hera 

^^^  Compare  F 

^^B  Diogenes  I 

wm 


LIX. — Unite  whole  and  part,  agreement  and 
agreement,  accordant  and  discordant ;  from  all  coi 
one,  and  from  one  all. 

LX. — They  would  not  know  the   name  of   juaticei' 
were  it  not  for  these  things." 

LSI.— Schol.  B.  in  Iliad  iv.  4,  p.  120Bekk.  They  say 
that  it  is  unfitting  that  the  sight  of  wars  should  please 
the  gods.  But  it  is  not  so.  For  noble  works  delight 
them,  and  while  wars  and  battles  seem  to  us  terrible, 
to  God  they  do  not  seem  so.  For  God  in  his  dispensa- 
tion of  all  events,  perfects  them  into  a  harmony  of  the 
whole,  just  as,  indeed,  Heraclltus  says  that  to  God  all 
things  are  beautiful  and  good  and  right,  though  men 
suppose  that  some  are  right  and  others  wrong, 

LXII. — We  must  know  that  war  is  universal  and 
strife  right,  and  that  by  strife  all  tilings  arise  and  fare 
used.f^ 

LIX.— Aristotle,  de  MundoS,  p.  396  b  12  (  =  Apiileiua,  deMundo 
20  ;  Slohaeua,  Eel.  i.  34,  p.  690).  Contest :— And  again  art,  imitator  ot 
nature,  appears  to  do  the  same.  For  in  i>aiDting,  it  is  by  the  mixing 
of  colore,  as  white  and  block  or  yellow  and  rod,  that  repreeentatioiiB 
are  made  corresponding  with  the  natural  types.  In  music  also,  from 
the  union  of  sharps  and  flats  comes  a  final  harmony,  and  in  gram* 
mar,  the  whole  art  depends  on  the  blending  of  mutes  and  vocable*. 
And  it  was  the  same  thing  which  the  obscure  UeraclitUBmeanl  when  I 
he  said,  "'  Unite  whole  and  part,"  etc. 

Compare  Apuleius,  de  Mundo  21. 

Ilippocrate*  t.  t/io^k  40  ;  w.  diolr^c  i. 

LX.— Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  iv,  3, 
Scripture  says,  the  law  in  not  made  for  the  just  n 
tus  well  says,  "  They  would  not  know  the  r 
not  for  these  thinfis." 

Compare  pseudo-Heraclitus,  Kpist.  vii. 

LXI. — Compare  Hippocrates,  "fii  Jioir^  i.  11. 

LXII.— Origen,  cont.  Oelaus  vi.  42,  p.  312  (Celao 
text : — There  was  an  obscure  saying  of  the  ancients  that  war  % 
divine,  HeraclitUB  writing  thus,  "  We  must  know  that  war,"  etc. 

Compare  Plutarch,  de  Sol.  animal.  7,  p.  904. 

Diogenes  Laert.  ix.  S. 
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LXIII. — For  it  is  wholly  destined- 


LXIV. — Death  is  what  we  see  waking.  What  we  see 
in  sleep  is  a  dream.** 

LXV. — There  is  only  one  supreme  Wisdom.  It  wills 
and  wills  not  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Zeus.** 

LXVI. — The  name  of  the  bow  is  life,  but  its  work  is 
death. 

LXVII. — Immortals  are  mortal,  mortals  inmiortal, 
living  in  their  death  and  dying  in  their  life. 


LXIII. — Stobaeus  Eel.  1.  5,  p.  178.  Context : — Heraclitus  declares 
that  destiny  is  the  all-pervading  law.  And  this  is  the  etherial  body, 
the  seed  of  the  origin  of  all  things,  and  the  measure  of  the  appointed 
course.    All  things  are  by  fate,  and  this  is  the  same  as  necessity. 

Thus  he  writes,  "For  it  is  wholly  destined "    (The  rest  is 

wanting). 

LXIV. — Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  3,  p.  520.  Context : — And 
does  not  Heraclitus  call  death  birth,  similarly  with  Pythagoras  and 
with  Socrates  in  the  Gorgias,  when  he  says,  "  Death  is  what  we  see 
waking.    What  we  see  in  sleep  is  a  dream  "  ? 

Compare  idem  v.  14,  p.  712.    Philo,  de  loseph.  22,  p.  59. 

LXV. — Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14,  p.  718  (Euseb.  P.  E.  xiii. 
13,  p.  681).  Context : — I  know  that  Plato  also  bears  witness  to  Hera- 
clitus' writing,  "There  is  only  one  supreme  Wisdom.  It  wills  and 
wills  not  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Zeus."  And  again,  "  Law  is 
to  obey  the  will  of  one  "  (=:  frag.  110). 

LXVI.— Schol.  in  Iliad  i.  49,  fr.  Cramer,  A.  P.  iii.  p.  122.  Con- 
text : — For  it  seems  that  by  the  ancients  the  bow  and  life  were  syn- 
onymously called  fSidg,  So  Heraclitus,  the  obscure,  said,  "  The  name 
of  the  bow  is  life,  but  its  work  is  death." 

Etym.  magn.  under  word  Pi6c. 

Tzetze's  Exeg.  in  Iliad,  p.  101  Herm. 

Eustathius  in  Iliad  i.  49,  p.  41. 

Compare  Hippocrates,  tt.  rpw^g  21. 

LXVII.— Hippolytus,  Ref.  haer.  ix.  10.  Context:— And  con- 
fessedly he  (Heraclitus)  asserts  that  the  immortal  is  mortal  and  the 
mortal  immortal,  in  such  words  as  these,  "  Immortals  are  mortal," 
etc. 

Numenius  from  Porphyr.  de  Antro  nymph.  10.  Context,  see 
frag.  72. 


LXVni.— To  souls  it  is  death  to  become  water,  and  I 
to  water  it  is  death  to  become  earth,  but  from  earth  * 
cornea  water,  and  from  water,  soul. 

LXIX. — The  way  upward  and  downvrard    are  one 
and  the  same. 


Philo,  Leg.  alleg.  i.  33,  p.  65. 

Idem,  Qu.  in  Gen.  iv.  152,  p.  360  Aucher. 

MaximUB  Tyr.  x.  4,  p.  107.    Idem,  xli.  i,  p.  489. 

Clement  of  Alex.  Paed.  iii.  1,  p.  251. 

Hierocles  in  Aur.  carm.  24. 

HeraclltuH,  Alleg.  Horn.  24,  p.  51  Mehler. 

Compare  Liicianus,  Vit.  auct.  14. 

Dio  Casaius  In.  i— ixjtv.  c.  30,  t.  i.  p.  40  Dind. 

Hermes  from  Stob.  Eel.  i.  39,  p.  768.    Idem,  Poemand.  12,  p.  100. 

LXVIII.— Clement  of  Ales.  Strom.  Ti.2,p.746.  Context:— (On 
plagiarisms)  And  Orphens  having  written,  "  Water  is  death  to  the 
soul  and  soul  the  change  from  water ;  from  water  is  earth  and  from 
earth  again  water,  and  from  this  the  soul  welling  up  through  the 
whole  ether";  Heraclitus,  combining  these  espreasions,  writes  as 
follows:  "To  Bouls  it  is  death,"  etc. 

Hippolytus,  Bef.  haer.  v.  16.  Context :— And  not  only  do  the 
poets  say  this,  but  already  also  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  of  whom 
Heractitus  was  one,  who  said,  "For  the  soul  it  is  death  to  become 

Philo,  de  Incorr.  mundt  21,  p.  50B.    Proclua  in  Tim.  p.  36  C. 

Aristides,  Quintil.  ii.  p.  106,  Meib. 

lulianlis.  Or.  v.  p.  165  D.  i 

Olympiodorus  in  Piato,  Gorg.  p.  357  lahn  [  Idem,  p.  542. 

LXIX.— Hippolytus,  Ref.  haer.  is.  10.  Context :— Upand  down  he 
(IIorBclitus)  says  are  one  and  the  same.  "The  way  upward  and 
downward  are  one  and  the  same." 

Diogenes  Laert.  ix.  8.  Context :— Heraclitus  says  that  change  ia 
the  road  leading  upward  and  downward,  and  that  the  whole  world 
exists  according  to  it. 

Cleomedes,  ". /iereiip^r  i.  p.  75,  Bak. 

MaximuB  Tyr.  xli.  4,  p.  489. 

Plotinus,  Enn.  iv.  8,  p.  468. 

Tertullian,  adv.  Marc.  ii.  28. 

lamblichns  from  Stob.  Eel.  i.  41. 

Compare  Hippocrates,  ir.  T(»?^c  *5. 

M.  Antoninus  vi.  17. 
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LXX. — The  beginning  and  end  are  common. 

LXXI.  The  limits  of  the  soul  you  would  not  find 
out,  though  you  should  traverse  every  way. 

LXXII. — To  souls  it  is  joy  to  become  wet.* 

LXXIII. — A  man  when  he  is  drunken  is  led  by 
a  beardless  youth,  stiunbling,  ignorant  where  he  is 
going,  having  a  wet  soul. 

LXXI  v.— The  dry  soul  is  the  wisest  and  best." 

Philo,  de  Incorr.  mundi  21,  p.  608. 

Idem,  de  Somn.  i.  24,  p.  644. 

Idem,  de  vit.  Moys.  i.  6,  p.  85. 

Musonius  from  Stob.  Flo.  108,  60. 

LXX.— Porphyry  from  Schol.  B.  Iliad  xiv.  200,  p.  392,  Bekk. 
Context : — For  the  beginning  and  end  on  the  periphery  of  the  circle 
are  common,  according  to  Heraclitus. 

Compare  Hippocrates,  t.  rdiruv  ram  /car*  hvdpuirov^  1. 

Idem,  TT.  dtaiTTjq  i.  19 ;  tt.  Tpwft^g^  9. 

Philo,  Leg.  alleg.  i.  3,  p.  44.  Plutarch,  de  EI.  8,  p.  388. 

LXXI. — Diogenes  Laert.  ix.  7.  Context: — And  he  (Heraclitus) 
also  says,  "The  limits  of  the  soul  you  would  not  find  out  though 
you  traverse  every  way,"  so  deep  lies  its  principle  {oirru  paSw  T^yov 

Tertullian,  de  Anima  2. 

Compare  Hippolytus,  Ref.  haer.  v.  7. 

Sextus,  Enchir.  386. 

LXXII. — Numenius  from  Porphyry,  de  Antro  nymph.  10.  Con- 
text : — Wherefore  Heraclitus  says :  To  souls  it  is  joy,  not  death,  to 
become  wet.  And  elsewhere  he  says :  We  live  in  their  death  and 
they  live  in  our  death  (frag.  67). 

LXXIII.— Stobaeus  Floril.  v.  120. 

Compare  M.  Antoninus  iv.  46.    Context,  see  frag.  5. 

LXXIV.— Plutarch,  Romulus  28.  Context :— For  the  dry  soul  is 
the  wisest  and  best,  according  to  Heraclitus.  It  flashes  through  the 
body  as  the  lightning  through  the  cloud  (=fr.  63,  Schleiermacher). 

Aristides,  Quintil.  ii.  p.  106. 

Porphyry,  de  Antro  nymph.  11. 

Synesius,  de  Insomn.  p.  140  A  Petav. 

Stobaeus  Floril.  v.  120. 

Glycas,  Ann.  i.  p.  74  B  (compare  116  A). 

Compare  Clement  of  Alex.  Paedag.  ii.  2,  p.  184. 

Eustathius  in  Iliad  xxiiL  261,  p.  1299, 17  ed.  Rom. 


LXXV.— tThe  dry  beam  is  the  wisest  and  best  souLfl 
LXXVI.— fWhere  the  land  is  dry,  the  soul  is  wisest  \ 


I  lig^hted  and  ■ 


and  best.f" 

LXXVII.— Man,  as  a  light  at  a 
extinguished.'* 

LXXVLII.— Plutarch,  Consol.  ad  Apoll.  10,  p.  106. 
For  when  is  death  not  present  with  us  ?  As  indeed 
HeraclituB  says  :  Living  and  dead,  awake  and  asleep, 
young  and  old,  are  the  same.  For  these  several  states 
are  transmutations  of  each  other. 

LXXIX. — Time  is  a  child  playing  at  draughts,  a 
child's  kingdom. 

LXXV.— Philo  from  Euseb.  P.  E.  viii.  14,  p.  389. 

Musoniua  Irom  Stob.  Floril.  svii,  43. 

Plutarch,  de  Esu.  earn,  i  6,  p.  995. 

Idem,  (le  Def.  orac.  41,  p.  432. 

Galeuua,  w.  run  rijf  V".t*f  '1*'^''  5.  t.  i.  p.  346,  ed.  Bas. 

Eermeias  in  Plat.  Phaedr.  p.  73,  Aet. 

Compare  Porphyry,  Q^^  Tpdr  TB  wo^fo  33,  p.  78  Holat.;  Ficinus,  de 
Immort.  anim.  viii.  13. 

LXXVI.— Philo  from  Eueeb.  P.  E.  vi.  14.  p.  399. 

Idem,  de  Provid.  n.  109,  p.  117,  Aucher. 

LXXVII.— Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  it.  22.  p.  628.  Coalext  :— 
Whatever  they  Bay  of  aleep,  the  fiame  muet  be  understood  of  death, 
for  it  is  plain  thut  each  of  them  is  a  departure  from  life,  the  one  less, 
the  other  more.  Which  ie  also  to  be  received  from  Heraclitua: 
Man  i§  kindled  as  a  li)!ht  at  night ;  in  like  manner,  dying,  be  is  ' 
extinguished.  And  living,  be  borders  upon  death  while  asleep,  and,  .1 
extinguishing  sight,  he  borders  upon  sleep  when  awake. 

Compare  Sextus  Empir.  adv.  Matb.  vii.  130. 

BenecB,  Epist.  54. 

LXX VIII. —Compare  Plutarth,  de  EI.  18,  p.  392. 

Clement  of  Ales.  Strom,  iv.  22,  p.  628.    Context,  see  frag,  77. 

Sextua  Empir.  Pyrrh.  hyp.  iii.  230. 

Tzetze'B  Chil.  ii.  722. 

LXXIX.— HippolytuB,  Hef.  haer.  ix.  9. 

Proclua  in  Tim.  101  F.  Context : — And  some,  as  for  exatoplm 
Heraclitus,  say  tbat  the  creator  in  creating  the  world  ia  at  play. 

Lucianus,  Vit.  auct.  14.  Contest:— And  what  is  time?  A  chU< 
at  play,  now  arranging  his  pebbles,  now  scattering  them. 
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LXXX.— ^I  have  inquired  of  myself.^ 

LXXXI. — Into  the  same  river  we  both  step  and  do 
not  step.     We  both  are  and  are  not. 

LXXXII.— It  is  weariness  upon  the  same  things  to 
labor  and  by  them  to  be  controlled." 

Clement  of  Alex.  Paedag.  i.  5,  p.  111. 

lamblichus  from  Stob.  Eel.  ii.  1,  p.  12. 

Compare  Plato,  Legg.  x.  903  D.    Philo,  de  vit.  Moys.  i.  6,  p.  85. 

Plutarch,  de  EI.  21,  p.  393. 

Gregory  Naz.  Carm.  ii.  85,  p.  978  ed.  Bened. 

LXXX.— Diogenes  Laert.  ix.  5.  Context : — And  he  (Heraclitus) 
was  a  pupil  of  no  one,  but  he  said  he  inquired  of  himself  and  learned 
everything  by  himself. 

Plutarch,  adv.  Colot.  20,  p.  1118.  Context : — And  Heraclitus,  as 
though  he  had  been  engaged  in  some  great  and  solemn  task,  said, 
*'  I  have  been  seeking  myself.''  And  of  the  sentences  at  Delphi,  he 
thought  the  "  Know  thyself"  to  be  the  most  divine. 

Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  55,  p.  282,  Reiske. 

Plotinus,  Enn.  iv.  8,  p.  468. 

Tatianus,  Or.  ad  Graec.  3. 

lulianus.  Or.  vi.  p.  185  A. 

Proclus  in  Tim.  106  E. 

Suidas,  under  word  Yloarovfioc. 

Compare  Philo,  de  Joseph.  22,  p.  59. 

Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  1,  p.  429. 

Plotinus,  Enn.  v.  9,  p.  559. 

LXXXI. — Heraclitus,  Alleg.  Hom.  24. 

Seneca,  Epist.  58.  Context : — And  I,  while  I  say  these  things  are 
changed,  am  myself  changed.  This  is  what  Heraclitus  means  when 
he  says,  into  the  same  river  we  descend  twice  and  do  not  descend, 
for  the  name  of  the  river  remains  the  same,  but  the  water  has 
flowed  on.  This  in  the  case  of  the  river  is  more  evident  than  in 
case  of  man,  but  none  the  less  does  the  swift  course  carry  us  on. 

Compare  Epicharmus,  fr.  B  40,  Lorenz. 

Parmenides  v.  58,  Stein. 

LXXXII.— Plotinus,  Enn.  iv.  8,  p.  468. 

lamblichus  from  Stob.  Eel.  i.  41,  p.  906.  Context : — For  Heraclitus 
assumed  necessary  changes  from  opposites,  and  supposed  that  souls 
traversed  the  way  upward  and  downward,  and  that  to  continue  in 
the  same  condition  is  weariness,  but  that  change  brings  rest 
(=  f  r.  83). 


664  FATBICE : 

LXXXin. — In  change  is  rest. 

LXXXrV. — A  mixture  separates  when  not  kept  in 
motiou. 

LXXXV. — Corpses  are  more  worthless  than  excPB-'l 
ment. 

LXXXVI, — Being  bom,  they  will  only  to  live  and  J 
die,  or  rather  to  find  rest,  and  they  leave  children  who  1 
likewise  are  to  die. 

LXXXVIL— Plutarch,    de    Orac.   def.    11,     p.    415.  ] 

Aeneas,  Gai.  Theophraet.  p.  f. 

Compare  Hippoeratea,  f.  Anirw  i.  15. 

Pbilo,  de  Cherab.  20,  p.  155. 

LXXXIII.— Plotinua,  Enn.  iv.  8,  p.  4t(8. 

Idem,  iv.  8,  p.  473, 

lamblichoB  from  Stob,  Eel.  i.  41,  p.  900.    Context,  see  frag.  82. 

Idem,  p.  8D4. 

Aeneas,  Gaz.  Theophraet.  p.  8,  Bartb. 

Idem,  p.  11. 

LXXXIV.— TheophrastuB,  de  Vertigine  9,  p.  138  Wimmer. 

Alexander  Apro<l.  Probl.  p.  11,  Usener.  Context: — A  mixture 
(d  KVKii,!-),  as  ileraclitua  eays,  separates  unless  some  one  stira  it. 

Compare  Lucian,  Vit.  auct.  14. 

U.  Antoninus  iv.  27. 

LXXXV.— gtrabo  xvi.  26,  p.  784.  Context :— They  consider  dead 
bodies  e(|ual  to  excrement,  just  as  HeracHtus  says,  "Corpses  u<e 
more  worthless,"  el«. 

Plutarch,  Qu.  conviv.  iv.  4,  p.  689. 

Pollux,  Onora.  v.  163. 

Origen,  c  Cels.  v.  14,  p.  247. 

Julian,  Or.  vii.  p.  226  C. 

Compare  Philo,  de  Profug.  ii.  p.  555. 

Plotinus,  Enn.  v.  I,  p.  483. 

Schol.  V.  ad  Iliad  xsiv.  64,  p.  63fl,  Bekk. 

EpictetUB,  DisB.  ii.  4,  5, 

LXXXVI.— Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  iii. 
Heraclitus  appears  to  be  speaking  evil  of  birth  i 
"  Being  born,  they  wish  only  to  live,"  etc. 

LXXXVII.— The  reference  is    to  the  following  passage 
Hesiod: 
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Those  who  adopt  the  reading  -fj^wvco^  (i,  e.  at  man's 
estate,  see  Hesiod,  fr.  163,  ed.  Goettling)  reckon  a  gen- 
eration at  thirty  years,  according  to  Heraclitus,  in 
which  time  a  father  may  have  a  son  who  is  himself  at 
the  age  of  puberty. 

LXXXVIII. — lo.  Lydus  de  Mensibus  iii.  10,  p.  37, 
ed.  Bonn.  Thirty  is  the  most  natural  number,  for  it 
bears  the  same  relation  to  tens  as  three  to  units.  Then 
again  it  is  the  monthly  cycle,  and  is  composed  of  the 
four  numbers  1,  4,  9,  16,  which  are  the  squares  of  the 
units  in  order.  Not  without  reason,  therefore,  does 
Heraclitus  call  the  month  a  generation. 

LXXXIX. — In  thirty  years  a  man  may  become  a 
grandfather. 

XC. — M.  Antoninus  vi.  42.  We  all  work  together  to 
one  end,  some  consciously  and  with  purpose,  others 
unconsciously.  Just  as  indeed  Heraclitus,  I  think, 
says  that  the  sleeping  are  co-workers  and  fabricators 
of  the  things  that  happen  in  the  world.*^ 

XCI. — The  Law  of  Understanding  is  conamon  to  all. 
Those  who  speak  with  intelligence  must  hold  fast  to 
that  which  is  common  to  all,  even  more  strongly  than 


iwia  TOL  ^6ei  yevedg  Xaxipv^a  Kop6vif 
avdftijv  ^pdiVTuv  •  Dju^  dk  re  rerpaKdpcjv  oq 
Tp€iq  d*  eMijxrvg  6  Kdpa^  yrjpdaKerai.    avrap  6  (^Ivt^ 
kwia  rovq  Kdpcucai  *  diKa  6*  r}fjieig  rovg  (fwiviKoq 
vvfi<l>ai  £xnr?.6KafjL0tf  Kovpai  Atbg  aiyidxoto, 

Censorinus,  de  D.  N.  17. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Plac.  Philos.  v.  24,  p.  909. 

LXXXVIII.— Crameri  A.  P.  i.  p.  324. 

Compare  Philo,  Qu.  on  Gen.  ii.  5,  p.  82  Aucher. 

Plutarch,  de  Orac.  def .  12,  p.  416. 

LXXXIX.— Philo,  Qu.  in  Gen.  ii.  6,  p.  82  Aucher. 

XCI.— Stobaeus  Floril.  iii.  84. 

Compare  Clean thes  H.,  lov.  24. 

Hippocrates,  «•.  rpo^  15.    Plutarch,  de  Iside  45,  p.  369. 

Plotinos,  Enn.  yi.  5|  p.  668.    EmpiedocleB  v.  231  Stein. 


a  city  holds  fast  to  its  law.  For  all  human  laws  a 
dependent  upon  one  divine  Law,  for  this  rules  as  t 
as  it  wills,  and  suffices  for  all,  and  overabounds. 

XCU. — Although  the  Law  of  Reason  is  common,  t 
majority  of  people  live  as  though  they  had  an  under^ 
standing  of  their  own, 

XCIII, — They  are  at  variance  with  that  with  which 
they  are  in  most  continual  association. 

XCIV, — We  ought  not  to  act  and  speak  as  though  I 
we  were  asleep. 

XC v.— Plutarch,  de  Superst.  3,  p.  Ifi6.     HeracUtUil 
says :  To  those  who  are  awake,  there  is  one  world  in  | 
common,  but  of  those  who  are  asleep,  each   is  w^ith- 
drawu  to  a  private  world  of  his  own. 

XCVl. — For  human  nature  does  not  possess  under- 
standiug,  but  the  divine  does. 

XCIL— SextuH  Enip.  adv.  Math.  vii.  133.    Context :— For  hariiig 
thus  Btatedly  shown  that  we  do  and  think  everything  hy  paiiicija- 
tion  in  the  divine  leaaon,  be  (Heraclitus),  after  some  previous  expo-   | 
Bition,  adds  r  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  follow  the  common  (for  by  I 
iwi;  ho   means   duon-Af,   the   common).      For  although  the  law   of  I 
reason  is  common,  the  mnjority  of  people  live  ae  Ihotigh  tbey  had  1 
an  understanding  of  their  own.    But  this  is  nothing  else  than  an 
explanation  of  tlie  mode  of  the  universa!  dispoBilion.    As  far,  there- 
fore, as  we  participate  in  the  memory  of  this,  we  are  true ;  but  ii 
far  as  we  act  individually,  we  are  false. 

XCIII. — M.  Antoninus  iv.  46.    Context,  see  frag.  5. 

XCIV. — M.  Antoninus  iv.  46.    C-ontext,  see  frag.  5. 

XCV. — Compare  pseudo-Pythagoras  from  Hippolyloa,  Bef.  haer.  , 
vi.  26. 

lamblichus,  Protrept.  21,  p.  132,  Arcer. 

XCVI.— Origen,  c.  Cela.  vi.  12,  p.  291.  Contest :— Keverthele«i  he  ' 
(Celsus)  wanted  to  show  that  thiB  was  a  fabricalion  of  ours  and  taken 
from  the  Greek  philosophers,  who  say  that  human  wisdom  is  of  o 
kind,  and  divine  wisdom  of  another.    And  he  l)ringH  forward  some 
phrases  of  Heraclitus,  one  where  he  says,  "  For  human  nature  does 
not  possess  understanding,  but  the  divine  does,"     .\nd  aaoUuri  _ 
"The  thoughtless  man  understands  the  voice  of  the  Deity  aa  Utildrfl 
i"(-frag.07). 


BS  the  child  imderstauds  the  n 
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XCVII. — The  thoughtless  man  understands  the 
voice  of  the  Deity  as  little  as  the  child  understands  the 
man.® 

XC VIII.— Plato,  Hipp.  mai.  289  B.  And  does  not 
Heraclitus,  whom  you  bring  forward,  say  the  same, 
that  the  wisest  of  men  compared  with  God  appears 
an  ape  in  wisdom  and  in  beauty  and  in  all  other 
things  ? 

XCIX. — Plato,  Hipp.  mai.  289  A.  You  are  ignorant, 
my  man,  that  there  is  a  good  saying  of  Heraclitus,  to 
the  effect  that  the  most  beautiful  of  apes  is  ugly  when 
compared  with  another  kind,  and  the  most  beautiful 
of  earthen  pots  is  ugly  when  compared  with  maiden- 
kind,  as  says  Hippias  the  wise. 

C. — The  people  must  fight  for  their  law  as  for  their 
walls. 

CI. — Greater  fates  gain  greater  rewards. 

CII. — Gods  and  men  honor  those  slain  in  war. 

CHI. — Presimiption  must  be  quenched  even  more 
than  a  fire.® 


XCVII.— Origen,  c.  Cels.  vi.  12,  p.  291.    Context,  see  frag.  96. 

Compare  M.  Antoninus  iv.  46.    Context,  see  frag.  5. 

XCVIII. — Compare  M.  Antoninus  iv.  16. 

XCIX.— Compare  Plotinus,  Enn.  vi.  3,  p.  626. 

Aristotle,  Top.  iii.  2,  p.  117  b  17. 

('. — Diogenes  Laert.  ix.  2.  Context : — And  he  (Heraclitus)  used  to 
say,  **  It  is  more  necessary  to  quench  insolence  than  a  fire  *'  (=  frag. 
103).   And,  "  The  people  must  fight  for  their  law  as  for  their  walls." 

CI.— Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  7,  p.  586.  Context :— Again 
Aeschylus,  grasping  this  thought,  says,  "To  him  who  toils,  glory 
from  the  gods  is  due  as  product  of  his  toil."  **  For  greater  fates  gain 
greater  rewards,"  according  to  Heraclitus. 

Theodoretus,  Therap.  viii.  p.  117,  33. 

Compare  Hippolytus,  Ref.  haer.  v.  8. 

CII.— Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  4,  p.  571.   Context : — ^Heraclitus 
said,  **  Gods  and  men  honor  those  slain  in  war." 
Theodoretus,  Therap.  viii.  p.  117,  33. 
CIII.— Diogenes  Laert  ix.  2.    Context,  see  frag.  IOOl 


CIV, — For  men  to  have  whatever  they  ■wish,  woi 
not  be  well.     Sickness  makeB  health  pleasant 
good  ;  hunger,  satiety  ;  weariness,  rest. 

CV.— It  is  hard  to  contend  against  passion,  tot\ 
whatever  it  craves  it  buys  with  its  life. 

CVI.— t  It  pertains  to  all  men  to  know  themselv* 
and  to  learn  self-control,  t 

CVn. — t  Self-control  is  the  highest  virtue,  and  wis- 
dom  is  to  speak  truth  and  consciously  to  act  according 
to  nature-t** 

CVIII.— It  is  better  to  conceal  ignorance,  but  it 
hard  to  do  so  in  relaxation  and  over  wine. 


CIV.— Stobaeua  Floril.  iii.  83,  4. 

Compare  Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  21,  p.  497. 

TheodoretuB,  Therap.  xi.  p.  162,  25.  Context : — Ueraditos  Um 
Ephesian  changed  the  name  but  retained  the  idea,  for  in  tb«  plue 
of  pleaaure  he  put  contentment. 

CV.— lamblichiiB,  Protrept.  p.  140,  Arcer.    Content: — Henclitni 
b  a  wttDesB  to  these  statements,  for  he  says,  "  It  is  hard 
agatnHt  passion, "  etc. 

AristoUe,  Eth.  Nic.  ii.  2,  p.  1105  a  8. 

Idem,  Eth.  Eud.  U.  7,  p.  1223  b  22. 

Idem,  Pol.  V.  11,  p.  1315  a  20. 

Plutarch,  de  Cohib.  ira  9,  p.  457. 

Idem,  Erot.  II,  p.  756. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Coriol.  22. 

Pseud o-Democritua  ft.  mor.  77,  MuUach. 

LonginUB,  de  Suhl.  44. 

CVI.— Stobaeua  Floril.  v.  119. 

CVII.— Stobaeus  FlorU.  iii.  S4. 

CVIII.— Plutarch,  Qu.  Conviv.  iii.  proem.,  p.  644,    Context 
Simonides,  the  poet,  seeing  a  guest  sitting  silent  at  a  feaat 
versing  with  no  one,  said,  "Sit.  if  you  are  foolish  you  are  doing 
wisely,  but  if  wise,  foolishly,"  for,  as  Heraclitua  saye,  "It  i«  better 
to  conceal  ignorance,  but  it  is  hard,"  etc. 

Idem,  de  Audiendo  12,  p.  43. 

Idem,  Virt.  doc.  posse  2,  p.  439. 

Idem,  from  Stob.  Floril.  iviii,  32, 


I 


— HeraclitQi 

1  to  contend  ^^H 

Context  :-^^| 
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CIX. — fit  is  better  to  conceal  ignorance  than  to  ex- 
pose it.f 

ex. — It  is  law,  also,  to  obey  the  will  of  one.** 

CXI. — For  what  sense  or  understanding  have  they  ? 
They  follow  minstrels  and  take  the  multitude  for  a 
teacher,  not  knowing  that  many  are  bad  and  few  good. 
For  the  best  men  choose  one  thing  above  all — immortal 
glory  among  mortals ;  but  the  masses  stuff  themselves 
like  cattle. 

CXII. — In  Priene  there  lived  Bias,  son  of  Teutamus, 
whose  word  was  worth  more  than  that  of  others. 

CXIII. — To  me,  one  is  ten  thousand  if  he  be  the  best. 

CXIV. — The  Ephesians  deserve,  man  for  man,  to  be 
hung,  and  the  youth  to  leave  the  city,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  banished  Hermodonis,  the  worthiest  man 
among  them,  saying :  "  Let  no  one  of  us  excel,  and  if 

CIX.— Stobaeus  Floril.  iii.  82. 

ex.— Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14,  p.  718  (Euseb.  P.  E.  xiii.  13, 
p.  681).    Context,  see  frag.  65. 

CXI. — The  passage  is  restored  as  above  by  Bernays  (Heraclitea  i. 
p.  34),  and  Bywater  (p.  43),  from  the  following  sources  : 

Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  v.  9,  p.  682. 

Proclus  in  Alcib.  p.  255  Creuzer,  -=.  525  ed.  Cous.  ii. 

Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  7,  p.  586. 

CXII. — Diogenes  Laert.  i.  88.  Context: — And  the  fault-finding 
Heraclitus  has  especially  praised  him  (Bias),  writing,  **  In  Priene 
there  lived  Bias,  son  of  Teutamus,  whose  word  was  worth  more  than 
that  of  others,"  and  the  Prienians  dedicated  to  him  a  grove  called 
the  Teutamion.    He  used  to  say,  "Most  men  are  bad.** 

CXIII. — Theodorus  Prodromus  in  Lazerii  Miscell.  i.  p.  20. 

Idem,  Tetrastich,  in  Basil.  I  (fol.  k  2  vers.  ed.  Bas.). 

GalenUS,  ^fp<  diayvaatu^  ai^vyfiuv  i.  1 ;  t.  3,  p.  53  ed.  Bas. 

Symmachus,  Epist.  ix.  115. 

Compare  Epigramm.  from  Diogenes  Laert.  ix.  16. 

Cicero,  ad.  Att.  xvi.  11. 

Seneca,  Epist.  7. 

CXIV. — Strabo  xiv.  25,  p.  642.  Context : — Among  distinguished 
men  of  the  ancients  who  lived  here  (Ephesus)  were  Heraclitus, 


670 


PATBICK  : 


there  be  any  such,  let  him  go  elsewhere  and  among 
other  people." 

CXV. — Dogs,  also,  bark  at  what  they  do  not  know. 

CXVT. — By  its  incredibility,  it  escapes  their  knowl- 
edge." J 

CXVII. — A  stupid  man  loves  to  be  puzzled  by  every  I 
discourse.  1 

CXVIII, — The  most  approved  of  those  who  are  of 
repute  knows  how  to  cheat.  Nevertheless,  justice  will 
catch  the  makers  and  witnesses  of  lies," 

CXIX. — Diogenes  Laert.  ix.  1.    And  he  (Heraclitus) 


called  the  obainire,  anil  Hermodorus,  of  whom  Heraclitus 
aaid,  "  The  Epheeiana  deserve,"  etc, 

Cicero,  Tuac.  v.  105. 

Musoniufl  from  Stob.  Floril.  si.  9. 

Diogenes  Laert.  ii.  2. 

lamblichus,  de  Vit.  Pyth.  30,  p.  154  Areer, 

Compare  Lucian,  Vit.  auct.  14. 

Pseudo-Diogenes,  Epist.  28,  G. 

CXV.— Plutarch,  An  spni  sit  ger.  reap.  vii.  p.  787. 
envy,  which  ie  the  greateet  evil  public  men  have 
least  directed  against  old  men.     "For  dogs,  indeed,  b&rk 
they  do  not  know,"  according  to  Heraclitus. 

CXVI.— Plutarch,  Coriol.  38.  Context ;— But  knowledge  of  divitiQ 
things  eecapes  them,  for  the  most  part,  because  of  its  incredibility, 
according  to  Heraclitus. 

Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  v.  13,  p,  699.    Cont«it.  see  Crit.  Note  38. 

CXVn.— Plutarch,  de  Audiendo  7,  p.  41,  Context ;— They  re- 
proach Heraclitus  for  saying,  "A  stupid  man  lovea,"  etc. 

Compare  idem,  de  Aud.  poet.  9,  p.  28. 

CXVUI.— Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  v,  l,p.M9.  Context :— "The 
most  approved  of  those  who  are  of  repute  knows  how  to  be  on  his 
guard  {fviaBBcip,  see  Crit.  Note  37).  Nevertheless,  Justice  will  catch 
the  makers  and  witnesaes  of  lies,"  says  the  Ephesian.  For  this 
man  who  waa  acquainted  with  the  barbarian  philosophy,  knew  of 
the  purification  by  flre  of  those  who  had  lived  evil  lives,  which 
afterwards  the  Stoics  called  the  confiagration  (fcn-iyjuoii'), 

CXIX. — Schieiermacber  compares  Schol.  Ven.  ad  Iliad  xviii,  851 
and  EuBlathiuB,  p.  1142,  5  ed.  Rom.,  which,  however,  Bywater  do«8 
not  regard  as  referring  to  Heraclitus  of  Ephesas, 


.    Context  :3b^^^ 
«  contend  with,  is 
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used  to  say  that  Homer  deserved  to  be  driven  out  of 
the  lists  and  flogged,  and  Archilochus  likewise. 

CXX. — One  day  is  like  all. 

CXXI. — A  man's  character  is  his  daemon." 

CXXII. — There  awaits  men  after  death  what  they 
neither  hope  nor  think. 

CXXIII. — And  those  that  are  there  shall  arise  and 
become  guardians  of  the  living  and  the  dead." 

CXXIV. — Night-roamers,  Magians,  bacchanals,  rev- 
elers in  wine,  the  initiated. 

CXX. — Seneca,  Epist.  12.  Context :— Heraclitus,  who  got  a  nick- 
name for  the  obscurity  of  his  writing,  said,  **  One  day  is  like  all.'' 
His  meaning  is  variously  understood.  If  he  meant  all  days  were 
equal  in  number  of  hours,  he  spoke  truly.  But  others  say  one  day 
is  equal  to  all  in  character,  for  in  the  longest  space  of  time  yon 
would  find  nothing  that  is  not  in  one  day,  both  light  and  night  find 
alternate  revolutions  of  the  earth. 

Plutarch,  Camill.  19.  Context : — Concerning  unlucky  days,  whether 
we  should  suppose  there  are  such,  and  whether  Heraclitus  did  right 
in  reproaching  Hesiod  who  distinguished  good  and  bad  days,  as 
being  ignorant  that  the  nature  of  every  day  is  one,  has  been 
examined  in  another  place. 

CXXI.— Plutarch,  Qu.  Platon.  i.  2,  p.  999.  Context :— Bid  he, 
therefore  (viz.  Socrates)  call  his  own  nature,  which  was  very  critical 
and  productive,  God  ?  Just  as  Menander  says,  **  Our  mind  is  God." 
And  Heraclitus,  ^*  A  man's  character  is  his  deemon." 

Alexander  Aphrod.  de  Fato  6,  p.  16,  Orell. 

Stobaeus  Floril.  civ.  23.    Comp.  pseudo-Heraclitus,  Epist.  9. 

CXXII.— Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  22,  p.  630.  Context :— With 
him  (Socrates),  Heraclitus  seems  to  agree  when  he  says  in  his  diB- 
course  on  men,  "  There  awaits  men,"  etc. 

Idem,  Protrept.  2,  p.  18.  Theodoretus,  Therap.  viii.  p.  118,  1. 

Themistius  (Plutarch)  from  Stob.  Floril.  cxx.  28. 

CXXIII. — Hippolytus,  Ref.  haer.  ix.  10.  Context: — And  he 
(Heraclitus)  says  also  that  there  is  a  resurrection  of  this  visible  flesh 
of  ours,  and  he  knows  that  God  is  the  cause  of  this  resurrection, 
since  he  says,  **  And  those  that  are  there  shall  arise,"  etc. 

0)mpare  Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  v.  1,  p.  649. 

CXXIV.— Clement  of  Alex.  Protrept.  2,  p.  18.  Context :— Rites 
worthy  of  the  night  and  of  fire,  and  of  the  great-hearted,  or  rather 


07S  PATSioK : 

CXXV. — For  the  things  which  are  considered 
mysteries  among  men,  they  celebrate  sacrilegiously, 

CXXVI.— And  to  these  imEiges  they  pray,  as  if  one 
should  prattle  with  the  houses  knowing  nothing  of 
gods  or  heroes,  who  they  are.  J 

CXXVII.— For  were  it  not  Dionysus  to  whom  they  I 
institute  a  procession  and  sing  songs  in  honor  of  the  1 
pudenda,  it  would  be  the  most  shameful  action.     But 
Dionysus,  in  whose  honor  they  rave  in  bacchic  frenxy, 
and  Hades  are  the  same." 

CXXVIII. — lamblichuB,  de  Mysteriis  v.  15.  I  diatin- 
guish  two  kinds  of  sacrifices.  First,  those  of  men 
wholly  purified,  such  as  would  rarely  happen  in  the 
case  of  a  single  individual,  as  Heraclitus  says,  or  of  a 


of  the  idle-minded  |)eople  of  the  Erechthidae,  or  even  of  the  other 
Greeka,  for  whom  there  awaits  after  death  what  they  do  not  hope 
(see  frag.  122).  Against  whom,  indeed,  does  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus 
prophesy?  Against  nifrht-roamers,  Mogians,  bacchanale,  revelers 
in  wine,  the  initiated.  These  he  threatens  with  things  after  death 
and  prophesies  fire  for  them,  for  they  celebrate  sacrilegious!;'  tb* 
things  which  are  considered  mysteries  among  men  (:=frag.  13S). 

CXXV.— Clement  of  Alei.  Protrept.  2,  p.  19.  Context,  see  frag. 
124. 

Compare  Arnobius,  adv.  Nat.  v.  29. 

CXXVI— Origen,  c.  Cels.  vii.  62,  p.  384. 

Idem  i.  5,  p.  0. 

Clement  of  Alex.  Protrept.  4,  p.  44.  Context :— Bnt  if  you  will 
not  listen  to  the  prophet^a,  hear  your  own  philosopher,  Heraclitus, 
the  Ephesian,  imputing  unconsciousness  to  images,  "  And  to  these 
images,"  et«. 

CXXVII.— Clement  of  Alex.  Protrept.  2,  p.  30.  Contest  ^In 
mystic  celebration  of  this  incident,  phalloi  are  carried  through  the 
cities  in  honor  of  Dionysus.  "  For  were  it  not  Dionysus  to  whom 
they  institute  a  procession  and  sing  songs  in  honor  of  the  pudenda, 
it  would  be  the  most  shamful  action,"  sa>'s  Heraclitus.  "  But  Hades 
and  Dioiiysite  are  the  same,  to  whom  they  rave  in  hncchie  frfln«y, 
not  for  the  intoxication  of  the  body,  as  1  think,  so  much  as  for  tb» 
shameful  ceremonial  of  lasciviousness. 


I 


la 


PluUrcb,  de  lude  28,  p.  8S2. 
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certain  very  few  men.  Second,  material  and  corporeal 
sacrifices  and  those  arising  from  change,  such  as  are 
fit  for  those  still  fettered  by  the  body. 

CXXIX.— Atonements." 

CXXX. — When  defiled,  they  purify  themselves  with 
blood,  just  as  if  any  one  who  had  fallen  into  the  mud 
should  wash  himself  with  mud  1 

CXXIX.  — lamblichus,  de  Mys.  i.  11.  Context : — Therefore  Hera- 
clitus  rightly  called  them  (sell,  what  are  offered  to  the  gods)  **  atone- 
ments/' since  they  are  to  make  amends  for  evils  and  render  the 
souls  free  from  the  dangers  in  generation. 

Compare  Hom.  Od.  xxii.  481.    See  Crit.  Note  41. 

CXXX.— Elias  Cretensis  in  Greg.  Naz.  1. 1.  (cod.  Vat.  Pii.  11,  6, 
fol.  90  r).  Context : — And  Heraclitos,  making  sport  of  these  people, 
says,  "When  defiled,  they  purify  themselves  with  blood,  just  as  if 
any  one  who  had  fallen  into  the  mud  should  wash  himself  with 
mud !  **  For  to  suppose  that  with  the  bodies  and  blood  of  the 
unreasoning  animals  which  they  offer  to  their  gods  they  can  cleanse 
the  impurities  of  their  own  bodies,  which  are  stained  with  vile 
contaminations,  is  like  trying  to  wash  off  mud  from  their  bodies  by 
means  of  mud. 

Gregory  Naz.  Or.  xxv.  (xxiii.)  15,  p.  466  ed.  Par.  1778. 

Apollonius,  Epist.  27. 

Compare  Plotinus,  Enn.  i.  6,  p.  64. 


CRITICAL  NOTES. 


ifUirof,  corrected  by  I 


FRAGMEirr  1. 

Note  1.— Inatead  of  '^o",  MS  has 
followed  by  all  critice  except  Bergk. 

FsAaUENT  2. 

Note  2. — The  Afij-of  of  Heraclitus  stood  for  the  element  of  order 
or  Uw  in  the  ever-ehifting  world.  Our  word  BeoBon  raay  expnm 
the  same  idea  more  in  accord  with  the  thought  of  that  time  (aee 
Introduction,  p,  618  ff.).  Zeller  and  Pfleidorer  understand  by  il, 
Beaeon  ruling  or  immanent  in  the  world  ;  Heinze,  the  objective 
(unconsciouB)  law  of  Reason ;  Bernaya,  conacioua  Intelligence ; 
Teichmiiller,  self -conscious  Reason ;  Schuster,  on  the  other  hand, 
regards  it  as  the  "revelation  offered  us  by  the  audible  Speech  of 
Nature."  In  the  present  passage,  Zeller  is  inclined  to  understand 
by  rob  TJiyov  ToxSi,  primarily  the  discourse  of  the  author,  but  contain- 
ing also  the  idea  of  the  content  of  the  discourse,  i.  «,  the  theory  of  j 
the  worid  laid  down  in  his  book  (Vol.  1,  p.  572, 21,  For  fuller  acconntd 
of  the  Aij^,  compare  Introduction,  pp.  567,  571,  687,  6W,  618,  620. 

Fbaqheht  13. 
Note  3. — Bvwater  reads,  'Oeuv  iifii!  Anoi  /lAdi/ai^,  toDto  tj-ii  irporifdt. 
Compare  Introduction,  p.  578  f . 

Fragment  15. 
Not«  4.— Compare  Introduction,  p.  607.    Bernays  fRhein.  Maa.1 
ix.  261  f.l  ofters  the  explanation  that  the  eyes   are  more  exact  | 
witnesses  than  the  ears,  because  by  the  eyes  we  hare  the  only  put« 
Munition  of   fire,  in   the  perception  of  which  is   the  only  1 
knowledge. 

Fbagmbnt  18. 
Note  5, — See  Introduction,  p.  505  ft. 

FOAGVENT  19. 

Note    6. — Common  reading  has  l'  rS  anfiv  iiriornoftu  yvitfap'  vi 
Bernays,  ^t  ul 


Schleiermacher,    yvLiajv  Un  ■ 
Schuster,  ?rc  oii?  «  Kv^epvl/ati. 


^H  Note  T 

^^H  from  Pit 

■ft 


Fragment  20. 

Note  7. — The  sense  of  diruuruv  ia  uncertain.     In  the  dtatil 

from  Platarch  and  Simplicius,  the  word  U  omitted  ;  Hnef  \ 
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Kdofiov  rSvde,  Zeller,  whose  interpretation  of  the  word  we  have 
followed,  takes  it  as  masculine,  referring  to  the  gods  and  men,  the 
meaning  then  heing,  that  since  gods  and  men  are  included  in  the 
world  as  part  of  it,  they  could  not  have  created  it.  Schuster,  on  the 
other  hand,  renders  it  as  follows :  "  Die  Welt,  die  alles  in  sich 
befasst  [die  neben  sich  weder  fur  andre  Welten  noch  fiir  einen 
Schopfer  Raum  hat],"  etc. 

Fbagment  21. 

Note  8.—T[pv(JT^p  is  rendered  by  Schuster  "fiery  wind"  such 
as  forms  the  stars.  Zeller  (Vol.  1,  p.  588, 1)  believes  it  has  essen- 
tially the  same  signification  as  Kepawdg  in  frag.  28,  both  words  being 
other  terms  for  the  world-ruling  fire  or  formative  principle  of  the 

world. 

Fbagment  23. 

Note  9.— Eusebius  omits  >f ,  and  is  followed  by  Lassalle  and 

Heinze.    The  former  (Vol.  2,  p.  63)  translates,  **  Das  Meer  wird 

ausgegossen  und  gemessen  nach  demselben  Logos,  welcher  zuerst 

war,  ehe  es  (selbst)  noch  war,"  and  finds  here  a  confirmation  of  his 

interpretation  of  the  Logos  as  the  eternal  preexisting  law  of  the 

identity  of  being  and  not-being.    Heinze  understands  it  as  follows : 

**  Das  Meer  verwandelt  sich  in  denselben  Logos,  also  in  dasselbe 

Feuer,  von  welcher  Beschaffenheit  es  vorher  war,  ehe  es  selbst 

entstand."    Schuster  reads  yvv  and  translates,  **  Das  Meer  ergiesst 

sich  und  nimmt  sein  Maass  ein  im  selben  Umfang,  wie  damals  als 

noch  keine  Erde  war"  (p.  129).     Zeller  reads  77  and  understands 

the  passage  to  refer  to  the  return  of  the  earth  into  the  sea  from 

which  it  sprang.    By  ^yog  here  he  imderstands  "proportion  of 

magnitude"  or  "size,"  so  thatec  i"^**  av'rdv  Xdyov  means  that  the  sea 

returns  "to  the  same  size"  as  before  it  became  earth  (Vol.  1,  p. 

628,  3). 

Fragment  24. 

Note  10.— See  Introduction,  pp.  574,  581,  627. 

Fbagment  25. 

Note  11.— This  fragment  is  not  accepted  by  Zeller,  who  holds 
that  air  was  not  recognized  by  Heraclitus  as  one  of  the  elements, 
but  that  he  accepted  only  the  three,  fire,  water,  and  earth.  Air 
was  added,  Zeller  thinks,  by  later  writers,  who  confused  it  with 
the  "  soul  "  of  Heraclitus  (Vol.  1,  p.  615).  Schuster,  who  thinks  Hera- 
clitus did  not  teach  a  specific  number  of  elements  after  the  manner 
of  Empedocles,  regards  the  passage  as  trustworthy  (p.  157  ff.). 
Teichmiiller  gives  to  air  an  important  place  in  the  system  of  Heracli- 
tus, distinguishing  the  upper  pure  air,  which  is  not  different  from 
fire,  and  the  impure  lower  air  (Vol.  1,  p.  62). 


Fraombkt  27. 
Note  12.— Schleiennacher.  followed  by  Miillftch,  reads  rivo  fo 
T'C,  so  thut  the  aense  becomes,  "How  can  that  which  nerer  Bet 
eac&pe  anyone?"  This  iB  unneceaeary  and  violates  thecontextii 
Clement.  That  which  never  seta  is  the  eternal  Order  or  Lai 
ceived  here  as  Destiny  or  Justice.  According  to  Zellcr  (Vol.  I,  ] 
690),  that  which  never  sets  is  fire.  According  to  Schuster  (p.  1S4), ! 
is  Relation  or  Low,  and  the  ric  refers  to  Helios,  which,  though  il 
the  centre  of  power  and  intelligence,  is  yet  subject  to  law.  Teich- J 
muller  (Vol.  1,  p.  184)  understands  it  to  refer  to  Justice  or  Destiny^  | 
which  never  sets  like  the  sun,  and  which  none  can  escape. 

Fraguknt  35. 

Note  13.— IlitiiTTui'  may  be  taken  as  neuteri    "Hesiod  WM  ■ 
teacher  of  the  greatest  number  of  things."    On  the  unity  of  daf  J 
and  night,  compare  Introduction,  p.  591  f, 

Fbaguent  36. 

Note  14. — The  oripnal  test,  which  reatls  6K6rnv  <nvi/«j^J  Ovuuoei.  hat  \ 
been  variously  corrected.    As  the  subject  of  aii/i/iiyf^  Schuster  ii 
')ivnf,theaenBetfaenbetngthataswine  is  mixed withspicesand  labelled  j 
as  any  one  pleases,  so  God  receives  different  names  under  different  ' 
forms  (p.  188).    Bywater,  following  Bemaya  (Rhein.  Mus,  ix.  345), 
inserts  flitmo,  and  Zeller  (Vol.  1 ,  p.  602,  2)  reads  *«"f  a^p  for  inKmrep. 
Teichmfiller  (Vol.  1,  p.  67)  attempts  to  save  the  original  reading  by 
making  *  flEor,  (i.  e.  Are)  the  subject  both  of  aiiatoirai  and  evftfuyi.  The 
correction  of  Bemaya  is  the  most  satisfactory  ;  the  meaning  then 
being,  that  as  when  perfumes  are  mixed,  the  mixture  is  named 
according  to  the  scent  that  impresses  each  person,  so  God  is  named 
according  to  the  attribute  that  most  impresses  the  individual.   Com- 
pare frag.  65.    About  the  same  sense,  however,  is  derived  from  tha  ■ 
other  readings.  I 

Fraouent  38, 

Not«  15.— Schleiermacher  and  Zeller  think  it  doubtful  whether 
any  sense  can  be  made  out  of  this  fragment.  For  Schneter's 
fanciful  explanation,  see  Introduction,  p.  577  f.  Bernays  (Rhein. 
Mus.  ix.  p.  2&5,  6)  interprets  it  to  mean  that  the  perception  of  &sn,  { 
upon  which  depends  the  existence  of  the  soul,  is  gained  after  detttlk  I 
and  the  extinction  of  the  sense  of  sight,  by  the  sense  of  smell,  ] 
as  the  passage  from  Aristotle  (frag.  37)  teaches  that  in  the  coDAagn*9 
f  the  world,  all  perception  will  be  by  the  nostrils.  PHeidererf 
(p.  218)  suggests  iffiofivrai  for  ocfiuvrat. 
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Fragment  40. 

Note  16. — Of  this  passage  from  Plutarch  only  the  words  oKiSvnai  koI 
ffwayei,  TTftdaeiai  Kal  hireuji^  can  with  any  certainty  be  attributed  directly 
to  Ileraclitus.  The  rest  bears  marks  of  later  hands,  as  shown  by 
Bernays  (Heraklit.  Brief e,  p.  55),  and  Seller  (Vol.  1,  p.  576,  2). 

Fragment  45. 

Note  17. — Bernays*  explanation  of  this  passage  (Rhein.  Mus.  vii. 
p.  94  ;  compare  Introduction,  p.  603  f.)  has  been  followed  by  Zeller, 
Schuster  (partly),  and  Arnold  Hug.  According  to  this  interpretation, 
the  association  of  the  bow  and  lyre  lies  in  their  form,  which  in 
the  case  of  the  old  Greek  or  Scythian  bow  with  its  arms  bent  back 
at  the  ends,  was  like  that  of  the  lyre.  Hence  we  have  in  the  bow 
and  the  lyre,  two  distinct  illustrations  of  harmony  by  opposite 
straining  tension.  Lassalle  (Vol.  1,  p.  113)  understands  it  to  refer  to ' 
the  harmony  bettoeen  the  bow  and  the  lyre ;  the  bow  and  the  lyre 
being  symbols  in  the  Apollo  cult,  the  one  of  singularity  and  dlflPer- 
ence,  the  other,  of  universality  and  union.  On  Pfleiderer's  modi- 
fication of  Lassalle's  view,  see  Introduction,  p.  603.  In  place  of 
t6^ov  Kal  ?LvpTfc^  Bast  reads  rov  b^io^  re  Kal  fSapio^.  Bergk  conjectures 
t6^ov  KOI  vevpifc.  On  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  by  Plutarch 
and  Plato's  Eryximachus  as  the  harmony  of  sharps  and  flats  in 
music,  compare  Hug  (Platons  Symposion,  p.  77,  5)  and  Zeller  (Vol. 
1,  p.  578,  2).    Compare  frags.  56,  43,  59. 

Fragment  47. 

Note  18. — Schuster  (p.  24,  note)  reads  k  ft  yt^p  <^ffolv^  dpfwvirf  o^i^f 
tpavep^g  Kpeirruv ;   See  Introduction,  p.  579,  and  Zeller,  Vol.  1,  p.  604, 1. 

Fragment  50. 

Note  19. — MS  reads  ypa<j>€uv;  Duncker  and  Bywater,  yva^uv; 
Bernays,  yva<i>ei(f). 

Fragment  55. 

Note  20. — The  common  reading  is  tov  ipirerbv  t^  yijv  vknerai,  which 
Zeller  retains,  understanding  it  to  refer  to  the  beastliness  of  men, 
who  "  feed  upon  the  earth  like  the  worm  "  (Vol.  1,  p.  660).  Pfleiderer 
likewise  accepts  this  reading,  quoting  Sallust,  Catil.  1 :  Vitam 
silentio  transeunt  veluti  pecora,  quae  natura  prona  atque  ventri 
obedientia  finxit.  That  if^Vt  t^©  reading  of  Stobaeus,  followed  by 
Bywater,  is  correct,  however,  is  shown  by  comparison  with  iEschylus, 
Ag.  358,  Af^f  TrXaydv  ixovaiv  elirelv^  and  Plato's  Criti.  109  B,  KaBdirep 
iroipheg  /cr^i'j;  7r?j/y^  vifiovrec.  With  this  reading,  the  sense  then 
becomes  that  man  is  subject  to  eternal  divine  force  or  law. 
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Fragment  56. 
Note  21. — Compare  frag.  46  and  note  17.    Bywat«r  read?  :nu.ii 
apiioviii,  here  ;  but  though  Id  three  paast^ee,  those  namely  giFca 
under  this  fragment,  Ta>Jin-on,i  is  found  in  the  MSS,  yet  the  isiatext 
even  in  Plutarch,  where  sbarpa  and  flats  are  spoken  of,  calls  for  ths 
me-aning  "harmony  of  oppoeitions,"  as  esplomed  in  note  17,  for  ■ 
which  we  should  expect  vaXiiTpoKOf  rather  than  iraXitrrovof.  m 

Fraombnt  60,  ^ 

Not*  22.— "What  is  referred  to  by  Tabra,  "  theBe  things,"  hu  been 
questioned.  TeichmuUer,  followed  by  Pfleiderer,  hoe  giyen  the  true 
explanation.  Tiith  refers  to  some  idea  the  opposite  of  "jmtice." 
Clement  is  illustrating  the  Pauline  principle  that  without  law  there 
would  have  been  no  sin.  For  this,  HerBclitus,  whose  prominent 
thought  was,  no  war  without  peace,  no  good  without  bad,  etc,  wrred 
him  as  good  authority. 

Fbaohbnt  62. 
Note  23. — The  original  text  is  as  follows :  Bi  H  xp^  ^*  trilu/Kf 

cdiTa    {iTciw   KQi    ^iK^    rpilv    Hai    yirS/iiva    irarra    kot'    tpiv    ital    jQM^fma. 

Schleiermacher  proposes  elihiu  for  li  6i  and  tp'v  for  f/^'v,  and  hH 
been  followed  by  Zeller,  Bywater  and  others.  Scbuet*r  retains  the 
MS  form  in  the  first  clause.  Xpeii/irva  also  gives  trouble,  Brandis 
proposes  £'<j;i);jii'o,  Schuster  reads  lara^rfinjwi'rt,  approved  by  Zeller. 
Lassalle  and  Bywater  retain  xp^i/icua.  This  paestve  use  is  anusQAl, 
but  possible,  as  shown  by  the  analogy  of  iiaraxpi'^/'"a.  The  transla- 
tions of  Schuster  and  Lossalle  are  as  follows  : 

Schuster  (p.  198)—"  In  dem  Falle  muss  man  also  den  gemeinsamen 
Krieg  sogar  Recht  nennen  und  [sagen]  das  alios  [nur]  in  Folge  des 
Btreitea  entsteht  und  sich  aufbraucht." 

Lassalle — "Man  muss  wissen  dass  der  Krieg  das  Gemetnsun  ist, 
und  der  Streit  duH  Recht,  und  dass  uach  dem  Gesets  des  Straits  alles 
wird  und  verwendet  wird  (or  lit.  und  aich  betbritigt)." 

svi'Ai  in  this  passage  has  almost  the  signification  "  common  good." 

Fraguent  64. 
Note  24. — Critics  have  expended  their  ingenuity  in  tryihg  to  make 
something  out  of  this  obscure  fragment,    Teiclim.iiller  (Vol,  1,  p.  97 
0.)  Buys  that  we  liave  here  the  distinction  of  the  intelligible  from  tha 
sensil^le  world.    The  former  is  the  pure,  light,  fiery  and  most  Jncor-  J 
poreal  being,  compared  with  which  the  world  of  the  senses  is  death.  I 
Zeller  (Vol.  1,  p.  651)  similarly  refers  it  to  the  testimony  of  Ihs  4 
senses,  which  see  the  world  as  something  "  stiff  and  dead,"  when 
really  everything  is  in  constant  motion.    Schuster  (p,  27(1)  labon 
with  a  far-fetched  interpretation  to  show  that  the  passage  does  Mat 
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cast  any  disparagement  upon  the  senses.  For  Pfleiderer*s  explana- 
tion, see  Introduction,  p.  602.  All  these  interpretations  look  for  a 
theoretical  meaning,  when  it  is  quite  possible  that  no  theoretical 
meaning  was  intended.  It  is  simpler  to  compare  it  with  frag.  2,  and 
refer  it  to  Heraclitus*  repeated  charge  against  the  people,  of  their 
sleep-like  condition  when  awake. 

Fragment  65. 

Note  25. — We  have  followed  Schuster's  punctuation  of  this  frag- 
ment. Bywater,  with  other  critics,  reads,  "Ev  rb  aoi^v  fwvvov 
?^yeadat  om  eOiXei  kol  ediXei  Zffvb^  obvofia.  To  ao^&v,  here,  is  the  WOrld- 
ruling  Wisdom  or  Order,  to  which  Heraclitus  applies  many  names. 
(See  Introduction,  p.  619  f .)  It  wills  and  wills  not  to  be  called  by 
the  name  of  Zeus,  because  that  name,  while  it  points  towards 
its  true  nature,  yet  but  partly  indicates  it,  or  in  part  wrongly. 
The  variety  of  meanings,  however,  which  have  been  drawn  from 
this  fragment  may  be  shown  by  the  following  translations.  Schlei- 
ermacher  (and  Lassalle):  '^Das  Fine  Weise  allein  will  nicht 
ausgesprochen  werden  und  will  ausgesprochen  werden,  der  Name 
des  Zeus."  Schuster:  *'Nur  eines  ist  die  Weisheit;  sie  lasst 
sich  nicht  und  lasst  sich  doch  auch  wieder  benennen  mit  des 
Zeus  Namen."  Bernays:  "Eines,  das  allein  Weise,  will  und  will 
auch  nicht  mit  des  Z^v  Namen  genannt  werden."  The  poetical 
form  Z^/i'Of  is  chosen,  thinks  Bernays,  to  indicate  that  the  One  Wise 
is  the  source  of  "  life."  Zeller :  "  Eines,  das  allein  Weise,  will  und 
will  auch  nicht  mit  dem  Namen  des  Zeus  benannt  werden." 
Pfleiderer :  **Als  Eins  will  das  weise  Allwesen,  25eus  genannt,  nicht 
bezeichnet  werden  und  will  es."  Teichmiiller:  "Die  Weisheit, 
Zeus  genannt,  will  allein  eins  heissen  und  will  es  auch  nicht." 

Fragment  72. 

Note  26. — This  fragment  is  connected  by  Schuster  and  Zeller  with 
the  group  of  passages  concerning  rest  in  change  (see  frags.  82,  83), 
and  refers  to  the  pleasure  which  the  rest  and  change  of  death  bring 
to  souls.  They  therefore  reject  the  fifi  Odvarov  of  Numenius  as  not 
Heraclitic.  (Schuster,  p.  191, 1.  Zeller,  p.  647, 2.)  Pfleiderer,  how- 
ever (p.  222),  retains  the  /^^  O&varov  as  genuine,  and  explains  that  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  souls  to  become  wet,  because  so  by  pursuing  the  way 
down  into  apparent  death,  they  attain  their  new  birth  of  life  in 
death.  He  therefore  retains  also  the  Tip\lftv  de  elvat  ahraig  t^i>  elg  tj)i/ 
ykveaiv  ^rrticr/v,  of  Numenlus,  as  expressing  the  true  sense  of  the 

passage. 

Fragment  74. 

Note  27. — ^The  added  clause  of  Plutarch,  "It  flashes  through  the 
body  like  lightning  through  the  clouds,"  is  also  regarded  by  Schleier- 
macher,  Schuster,  Zeller,  and  Pfleiderer,  as  Heraclitic. 


^^h  the  sleep 

^^^  scioue  th 
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The  aimilarity  of  the  three  frt^ments  74,  Tfi,  and  76  a 
coorae,  tbat  they  are  all  corrupted  forma  of  »  coromon  originaL 
Bywaler,  however,  accepts  the  form  of  expression  in  fro^.  74  m 
Biirelj  Ueraclitic  and  marks  the  other  two  as  doobtfiU.     Schleici- 
macher,  from  the  number  of  citations  of  each  of  these  fra^nenn, 
concludes  that  Heraclilus  bad  expreaeed  bimself  in  each  of  thcM 
three  forms.     I-assalle,  in  agreeing  with   him,   Belieres  also   1 
Ueraclitus,  who  nae  given  to  playing  upon  words  (for  furlhc 
examples  of  Heraclitus'  puns,  compare  frags,  91,  101,  137.  flS),  JtOtm 
without  purpose  chose  the  words  aii  and  ni)^,  and  si 
the  latter  word  a  reference  lo  the  lightning-like  movement  of  thC'l 
Boul  (Vol.  2,  p.  196  f.).    Zeller  thinks  it  difficult  to  determine  t 
original  form,  but  he  does  not  regard  the  proposition  "i-jf/  ^is^t^  i''iH'% 
ooturiTv,  as  Ueraclitic  (Vol .  1,  p.  &13,  2). 

Fraoment  77. 

Kote  28. — The  original  of  this  difBcult  and  corrupted  passj^  as  It  J 
appears  in  Clement,  is  as  follows  (unpuDctuated),  *A(f^iu 

^Oof  airi-crai   iavrifi   nKi^viiu   a-Toe^iadil^   ^iiv   ii    aTiTEroi  TrB^imt  »> 

aJToo^oSfic  iiieii  iypiypiK  anrrai  tbAovni.    Various  emendations  aaC'^ 
translations  of  this  have  been  made.    Compare  Schuster, 
Pfleiderer,  p.  204,  1.     Bywater,  however,  finally  rescues  as  Hera- 
clitic  the  form  given  above  in  the  text. 

Fragmbst  80. 

Note  30. — That  this  fragment  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  whicb  1 
Diogenes  understands  it,  rather  than  in  that  of  Plutarch,  is  held  by  M 
Schuster  (p.  01)  and  Zeller  (Vol.  1,  p.  654,  4}.  Lassalle  {\'bL  1,  p.  I 
301),  followii^  Schleiermacher,  takes  it  flsClement  does,  i 
of  the  Delphic  insirriplion,  "'  1  have  sought  myself  in  the  general  1 
flux  oftbings,  I  have  striven  to  know  myself."  ForPfleidercr'sinteip- J 
pretation  and  the  true  meaning,  see  IntroducUon,  pp.  600,  60T. 

Fbaoment  82, 
Note  30.— Lassalle,  following  Creuaer,  reads  iyx'<^i  instead  o 

apxiaOa- {Vol.  1,  p.  131.) 

Fbaquknt  90. 
Note  31. — LftSBalle  (Vol.  1,  p.  290)  interprets  this  fn^ment  i 
follows:  Inwuking,  wedistinguish  ourownrepresentationsfromtt 
objective  world  common  to  all.    In  sleeping,  they  a 
same.    Heuce  Heraclitus  says  the  sleeping  make  their  own  world 
Similarly  Pfleiderer  (p.  202  f.)  understands  Heraclituw  to  mean  tl 
the  sleeper  makes  hip  own  world,  while  the  waking  n 
scioue  that  corresponding  to  bis  world  of  ideas  there  it 
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objective  world.     Pfleiderer  rejects  ndl  awepyov^  as  an  addition  of 

Aurelius, 

Fragment  97. 

Note  32. — This  fragment  has  given  trouble.    Bernays  (Heraclitea 

15)  proivoses  to  substitute  Sa^/wvog  for  daifwvo^^  but  has  not  been  followed 

by  other  critics.    Schleiermacher  translates,  "  Ein  thorichter  Mann 

vernimmt  nicht  mehr  von  Schicksal  als  ein  Kind  von  einem  Mann." 

Schuster  (p.  342)  renders,  "  Der  Mensch  in  seiner  Kindheit  hat  (sie 

[i.  e.  the  names])  von  Gott  gehort,  wie  (jetzt)  das  Kind  von  dem 

Manne,"  and  finds  here  support  for  the  theory  of  the  natural  fitness 

of  names  (see  Introduction,  p.  575),  which  primitive  man  learned 

directly  from  Nature.  Zeller  (Vol.  1,  p.  653)  refers  it  to  the  childish 

want  of  reason  in  man,  which  does  not  perceive  the  voice  of  the 

deity.    Pfleiderer  (p.  51)  renders,  "  Der  unverstandige  Mensch  hat 

von  jeher  nur  soviel  von  der  Gottheit  gehort,  als  ein  Kind  vom 

Manne." 

Fbaqment  103. 

Note  33. — 'Tjipiv  here  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  excess  of  self- 
assertion,  the  private  will  against  the  universal  Law.  Compare 
frags.  92,  104,  etc. 

Fragment  107. 

Note  34. — The  latter  clause  may  also  be  translated,  "Wisdom  is 
to  speak  and  act  truly,  giving  ear  to  Nature." 

Fragment  110. 

Note  35. — Clementine  MS  reads  IhvAr/.  Eusebius,  followed  by  all 
but  Mullach,  reads  pov/.y.  For  Heraclitus'  opinions  on  democracy, 
see,  further,  frags.  114, 113. 

Fragment  116. 

Note  36. — The  passage  in  Clement  is  as  follows :  a?.?.d,  ra  fihv  r^ 
}  I'oKTf wf  flaOrj  KfjvTrretif  aTZLOTiij  ayaOfj^  Koff*  'H/xiicAe/roi/  *  anKrrijj  yap  t^ia^vyy&vei 
/IT/  ytyv6(jKec6at,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  the  words  of  Heraclitus,  antariri 
dia<itv}'}avei  fir/  yq-vuGKeadatj  were  differently  understood  by  Clement  and 
Plutarch.  Schuster  (p.72)  accepts  the  C^Hementine  form,  and  regards  the 
whole  passage  as  Heraclitic,  and  renders,  **  Die  Tiefe  der  Erkenntniss 
zu  verbergen,  das  ist  ein  gutes  Misstrauen.  Denn  durch  diese  miss- 
trauiscbe  Behutsamkeit  entgeht  man  dem  Schicksal  durchschaut  zu 
werden,"  by  which  he  accounts  for  the  (intentional)  obscurity  of 
Heraclitus'  writings.  Zeller  (Vol.  1,  p.  574,  2),  following  Schleier- 
macher, rejects  the  Clementine  version,  and  regards  the  words  as 
teaching  that  truth  is  hidden  from  the  masses  because  it  seems 
incredible  to  them.  A  still  different  meaning  may  be  found  in  the 
words  if  we  take  aTTixsrir/  as  subjective,  referring  to  the  want  of  faith 
which  prevents  us  from  seeing  truth. 


FeagmkxtUS. 
Note  37.— The  comtnon  reading  ie,  AkcIttv*  S  ioatftiiranf  -jtiitmi 
fiUaent,  which  makes  niinseiise.    Schleieraucfaer  propoaee  6aUm  i 

Jono^^nirst  yiviioaiv  VM-nemrv.  Schn«t«r  (p.  $tO)  BDggcalfl,  AimxAmit,  i 
iimiiUminn,  ji.irai,  j.ruoa.  ^fiieato;  and  fancies  Uie  Bllnsion  ta  to  Oa 
poeta,  wbo  from  rredible  things  accept  that  which  ii 
Bergk,  followed  by  Pfleiderer,  reada  fitimiaK,  to  talk  noru 
Bernays,  followed  by  Bywater,  reada  trUontr. 


FtuoioutT  121. 
Note  38.— This  fragment  haa  been  variously  tranalatad,  bat  i 
meaning  seems  to  be  that  a  man's  God  or  Destiny  depends  not  mj 
external  divine  powere,  bat  npon  his  own  inner  nature.  Teict 
finds  here  the  farther  meaning  that  the  essence  of  mind  is  the 
essence  of  deity. 

FaAGHEKT  123. 

Note  Sf. — The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  Tery  donbtfnl.  We  hire 
followed  Beruays'  reading  instead  of  the  common  Mta  6c4m,  which 
Bywal«r  retains,  although  he  marks  it  nncenain.  Schuater<p.  I7B,1) 

suggests  [i^/^vt  iViJ^ji'^  h^taiSi  iorrt  iTzd^Tttafkii  luu  ^iajti^  ■.  r.  rf,      2eDer 

(Vol- 1,  p.  64S,  4)  regards  it  as  a  reference  to  the  d:eniona  who  are 
made  protectors  of  men.  I^asalle  Oi'ol.  1,  p.  185)  thinks  it  refera  lo 
a  resurrection  of  souls. 

Fragxbkt  127. 
Note  40. — For  text  and  discussion  of  this  passage,  see  Introdaction. 
p.  611  ft.  Teicbmuller's  interpretation  of  it  is  as  follows :  "  Wenti  es 
nicht  Dionysus  wore,  demsiedieProceHsionfQhrcQ  unddabei das  Linf 
auf  die  ^cbamglieder  singen,  so  wore  daa  Schamlosesle  ausgefuhtt. 
Nun  abcr,  ist  Hades  (dcr  Sobn  der  Scham)  derselbe  wie  Dionysus, 
dem  sic  rasen  und  Feste  feiern."  This  means,  says  Teicbmuller, 
that  the  shameful  and  the  becoming  are  the  same  (IdentiGcatlun, 
of  oppositesj.  For  what  is  improper  for  men  is  proper  tor  Dion; 
because  be  is  the  same  as  Hades,  and  Hades  is  the  same  as 
which  latter  he  attempts  to  prove  from  Plutarch,  de  Is.  29  b. 
Dionysus  and  Hades  are  the  same,  becsuse  the  former  stands  tor  the 
sun  and  the  tatter  for  the  lower  world,  and  as  the  sun  is  absorbed 
into  the  eartli  at  night  and  gi-'uerated  therefrom  in  the  morning, 
they  must  lie  essentially  the  same.    (Xeue  .Studien,  Vol.  1,  p.  ffl.) 

Fraonbkt  125>. 
Note  41. — Tfaat  the  use  of  this  term  was  ironical,  b  made  probable 
by  the  following  fragment. 


.Gcatlon,  ^^- 
onysaa^^l 
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HPAKAEITOY  E«£SIOY 
DEPI  «YSEOS. 


I.   Ovx  €fifv  aX\a  tov  \6yov  aKOwravrat  ^fioXoycciy  ao<f)6v  ifm,  tv  ndtrra 


ciyat. 


II.  Tov  dc  \6yov  roGd*  i6vTot  aU\  d^vvcroi  ylyvovrat  &y6pe»Troi  ical 
irp^arBtv  fi  aKovaai  /cat  anovaavT^i  rh  irp&rov,  yivofiivwv  yap  wdtmav  Kara 
t6v  \6yov  T6vd€  dndpoiat  iolKa<n  ndpaixevoi  Koi  cWooy  xal  tpymv  roiovrtotw 
OKoiuv  (*ya>  diTycv/xat,  dtacpcW  I^Kaarov  Kori  (pCatif  nal  <f>pd{civ  Sxtas  ^X*^' 
roifs  d<  aAXov9  duBpwtrovt  Xav^oyfi  6x60-0  €ytp$€vr€9  wouovoi,  OK<»<m€p 
OKoaa  fvdovT€t  iiriXapddvoyrau 

III.  'A^ui^rroi  aKovaaPTtg  jcam^mho'i  toucatn  '  iJMnt  avroiai  paprvpi^i 
naptotrras  dntivai, 

IV.  Kojcoi  fidprvpts  okSpwrottn  otpSakpni  Koi  Ara,  Papfidpovs  ^x^^ 

€X,6¥T(av, 

V.  Ov  i^poviowTi  rocaOra  iroXXol  6Kd<roMn  tyxvpiovai  oVd€  paddmf 
ycvoxricova'C,  iavroia't  dc  doKtovau 

VI.  ^AKovaai  ovk  ini<rrdpMVin  o6d*  c2irc2r. 

VII.  'Eav  fi^  HKmjaif  dvikwiarop  ovk  c^cvpi^frci,  dp^ftptvprfTOv  ihp  Koi 
anopop. 

VIII.  Xpvo'op  oi  diC^pfPoi  ytjp  woWriP  opvoaovot  kal  tvploKOvai  3Xtyoy. 

IX.  * Ayxi^airfp, 

X.  ^vtris  Kpvnr(a6at  (/nKti, 

XI.  O  iipa^  ov  t6  papTtidp  iTTi  rh  cV  ArX^cr,  oifrc  Xcyci  oifrr  Kpvnrtit 
aXXa  aijpaiPfi. 

XII.  2i/3vXXa  dff  patpofup^  ordpan  dytXturra  Ka\  dKcXXcammra  Koi 
dpvpKTTa  <f>3eyyop(pri  ;(tXia»i>  crcwy  ffiicWcrac  r^  4^^  ^*^  ^^  ^($y» 

XIII.  "OaoiP  S^is  dtcoff  paB^ait,  ravra  iym  irponpiim, 

XIV.  PolybiuS  iv.  40:  rovro  yop  tdioV  eVn  TWK  irvv  Kaip&Py  tp  olt 
irdvTtap  ifKarSiP  Koi  iroptvr&p  ytyopdrtop  ohu.  h¥  Kn  wptvop  ttfi  noitirnts  Koi 
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row  w^tiarar,  atitarovt  o/i^cr^TTOUfn'™!'  vaptjfoiAtfot  fftffatmris  m 

XV.   'OtpOiAliOt  TVV  vrar  anp^itrrtpoi  fiapnrpn. 

XVI>  nnXirfifl^i'ij  root  tx'ir  eu  StSdirMi '  'Ko^odov  y^  Ar  iitia^  tm 
n\>Sayiprir  afric  r«  S«HM^d«o  coi  'EKOTaiov. 

XVII.  nv6ay6pris  Wnjaapxov  (crropiij»  iftna)at  ar^pinKimr  p&um 
irdrrav.  tai  itXt^uiufos  rai^ai  rit  avyypai^s  twoiijm  imvrou  n^ift. 
iroXu/iafti»,  Kavtrt  Kfil'- 

XVIII.  'Ojcrkru*  Xiiyoiii  ficovaa  oiitt\t  a^uamtrat  r*  rovrs,  A«n 
yirwo'icnv  jn  tro^di'  fVn  vavrar  nxBiptiriuinir. 

XIX.  *Ev  r^  trmfrnv,  iviirraaBai  yimiirir  g  nvBtpforai  warn  tta  wmrmiy 

XX.  Kctfffjnr  <  tni^t  >  iw  aMv  inatriay  offr*  nc  Aw  ojtrc  oi^Mnr 
(Voi'r)(r(,  lUX'  fv  aifi  nai  tori  ml  tirrai  irvp  diifwort  itirTd^ral>  ficrpa  ni 
airo0'0(Vi'bfWfai'  fiirpa. 

XXI.  rivpit  rpoiral   tcparrot    6akaaaa '  Ba^avt 

XXII.  ritJpit    riiTOfjiiflrroi    sayra    rtnl    irvp  * 

XXIII.  GiiXaircra  Siaxiirai  xaX  fUTpitTui  is  ■ 
npAoSiy  ^y  ij  yfyiaBai  Jy^T. 

XaI>  .    Xpr^rr^m^vrj  ...  frdpot^. 

XXV.  Z(7  irip  rAc  yvr   OiiyoTov,  Koi   aiip  fg  ric  TTvpit   ffavaj* 
(g  riy  aipnt  Bavarov,  yij  rAv  udaroe, 

XXVI.  navra  ri  vHp  iniXBiy  tpin'ti  itai  xarnX^rrtu. 

XXVII.  Ti  ^ij  dOyiy  ivoTt  jrie  J»  t.c  USoi ; 

XXVIII.  Tfl  Ai  ttJ™  o;a,x-f  «»pof«i(- 

XXIX.  'hX4o(  oi^  vir(^f«-crai  (irrpa  *  «I  U  p^,  'Bptrver  f 
(ViKoupoi  J^tvp^irovai. 

XXX.  '  Have  ta\  iairtptjr  ripitara  I]  I'pKTos,  jco'i  uiriov  r^  Aim 
alBpiav  &i6e- 

XXXI.  El  fill  tXidv  ^u,  fiifipiyit  6r  ^y. 
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XXXIl.   Ncof  €<f)'  ^f^pu  rfXios. 

XXXIII.  Diogenes  Laert.  i.  23:  doKu  dt  fscil.  eakrji)  Kara 

Tivat  irptiTos  d(rrpo\oy^aai  xal  fiXtaxht  cjcXct^fcr  Koi  rporrat  irpottintPf  &t 
(jif)<Tiv  ESdrjfxos  €V  r^  ntpl  rav  aarpoKoyovfiivtav  laroplqi  *  oBtp  airrhv  Koi 
S(yo<l>avTjs  Koi  *Hp6doTOf  3avfid{tt,  fwprvpti  d  aur^  koi  *H/>dieXccroff  icol 
^rffiSKpiTos, 

XXXIV.  Plutarchus  Qu.  Plat  viii.  4,  p.  1007:   ovtw  o^w 

avayKaiav  npos  rov  ovpavhv  (Ix^^  <rvfi7r\oK^¥  Koi  avpapfxoy^v  6  xp6pos  ov}( 
dnXas  (crri  Kivrjint  oXX  ,  Sumtp  ftprjTaiy  Kivrjo-it  tv  rd^cc  firrpov  «x**^^  '^^^ 
rrtpara  Koi  nfpiddovt.  2»v  6  17X10^  iiriaroTris  odv  koX  ffjcoirur,  6pl^uv  koX 
fipafi(V€iy  Kol  dyad€iKVvvai  koi  dvaifyalvtiv  fitTafioXat  icol  &pa£  at  ndvra 
(f>€povirij  KaB  'HpdxXcirov,  ovhi  <f}av\fav  ovdc  piKpS>v,  aX\h  t&v  fityiariap 
Koi  Kvpiayrdrciv  rep  fiy(fi6pi  xac  irpcarnf  B(^  ylverai  avvtpySt* 

XXXV.  Aidda-KoXor  df  frXfiarw  'Htriodos '  tovtov  fmaraprai  irXelcrra 
tldtvaif  oiTTis  ^fjJprjv  km  (v<f)p6vrj¥  ovK  cycMo<ricc  *      (lari  yhp  €w, 

XXXVI.  *0  Of 6s  fiiitpti  €tKf)p6yrit  x€ifi<av  Sfpos,  fr6\(fios  tlp^yrff  xSpot 
\ip6s '  dWoiovTQi  d(  oK(ii(nr€p  OK&rav  avfifuyj  <C  Bvvfia  ^  $vcafAa<n ' 
6yop.d{(Tai  KaB   fjdov^p  tKaarov, 

XXXVII.  Ari8tx)teles  de  Sensu  5,  p.  443  a  21:  doMt  d'  mW 

ff  Konvoidrjs  dvaBvpiaois  €ipai  oa-fx^,  oiaa  noivfj  yrjs  re  ica)  dipoi,  koX 
ndyT€s  tnKJHpovTai  cVi  roOro  ntp\  oafi^s '  di6  koI  'HpdicXcirof  ovT9»t 
(tpTjKfv,  i)s  CI  ndvra  rd  Svra  Konvis  ytvoiro,  pivts  &¥  diayroicy. 

XXXVIII.  Al  yjrvxal  oafiStwai  KaB*  ^drfp, 

XXXIX.  Td  yjrvxpd.  Biperaif  Btpfi6v  yftvxerai,  vyphv  avaivrraif  jcap- 
(l>a\€OV  yoTiC€Tai, 

XL.   2Kidvrjai  Ka\  avvdytii  Trpdo'ctcrc  Kal  airtiai* 

XLI.  norapoiai  Sts  Toiat  avroiat  ovk  dv  ifxfiairjf '  trtpa  yap  ^  icol 
fT€pay>  €nipp(€i  vdara* 

XLI  I.  "t*  Uorafioio'i  Toiai  a(rroi<n  tfifiaivovaiv  trtpa  Ka\  crcpa  vdara 
tnippfl  I . 

XLIII.  Aristoteles  Eth.  End.  yii.  ^  p.  1235  a  26:  koI  'Hpdic 

Xctror  iirtTifxa  rt^  iroii](ravTi  *  a>r  Hpig  tK  re  BtS^w  Koi  dpBp^wmv  dirdXoiro  * 
ov  yap  &v  cii/ac  dpfioviav  fi^  ovrot  o^iot  «eai  fiapiot^  oi^i  rd  {^a  &f€V 
Br)\€os  Koi  appfvoSf  (vairrliap  SyT<av, 
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V  fin  waTt)p  (I 
;    if    arSpianms,  rui 


Ac  patnXtit.  col  r 


Pift&litvw  iaun^  iftaXoytti 


XLIV.  n£k,^  t 

fiiv   Stoiit  <3(if« 
XLV,  OS  i...W.  . 

iplUMiti  oiHHnrtp  ri^v  Ka'i  Au^jqr. 

XLVI.  AriBtoteles  Etli.  Nic.  viiL  2,  p.  1155  b  1 :  ori  ■ 

avTuv  rairrar  araiTtpov  iniCijTOvai  Kal  tjnimtatrtpaw '  EvpanSff  | 
^iriKui'  (pnv  ptv  SfiSfiov  yaui*  (ripnrBilanr,  ipar  ti  irtpror  oipanir  irl 
poiiuyor  oji^^oi;  n-tirtii'  »(  yniav  '  hp'i  HpdiiXttror  r»  dm'{airr  mii^/i 
ul   /■   Tur  Sia^ijxliTwv  koXXiotiiv  d|i/iarini',  nai  TtatTa  ■ 

XIjVIII.   Mj)  (Ii[^  irtpi  Tut  luyiarwr  m/iQaXatfuAi. 
XLIX.    Xpf  tS  paka  RoXXBf  iiTTopar  ^iXnrit^airf  antpat  <i 

LI.  'Ovoi  aipnat'  &r  TKaivro  paWat  t)  j(fntair. 

LII.   SaKatraa   Ziap    taOapinnroii  ntl  puipirrarow,  IjfOavt  ^ 

LIII.  Coliiniella  de  R.  R.  Tiii.  4 :  aiccue  etiara  puWie  et  oioj 
ubicnnque  cohortem  porticiis  vel  tectum  protegit,  iaxta  pari 
tes  reponenituB  est,  ut  sit  quo  aves  ee  perfniiduut:  nam  h 
rebiiB  plumam  piiinusque  emenilant,  si  moOo  creOimus  Epbes: 
ncrnclito  qui  ait:  sues  coeno,  cohortales  aves  puWere  (ti 
cinere)  lavari. 

LIV.   Bapffopa  xaipfiv. 

LV.    nac  IpniThn  TrKijyn  yifiirni. 

LVI.    HiAiiTpoiras  ippovit)  fiapov  oKaimtp  Xvj 

JjVlI,  'Kya6i»  kbI  KaKhf  ravriv. 

LVIII.  Hippolytus  Ref.   haer.   ix.   10:  cai  HyaBlw   nt 

(sell,  ft  (OTi)'  ol  yai*  larpol,  •jnfair  i  "HjMnXiiTot,  ripro^rtt  t, 
Tiavrti  8aaailCorTts  na.uc  tdlc  appaiirroirTas  twamw-rai  luf^f' 
pm6)ui  \apSi\vii*  Jinpa  rim  uppooToiii^ar,  Tavra  ipya(iiptVM  ra  Jyc 
T  rot  v<S<rov(  J. 
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LIX.   2vviiylrtiat    ovka    Ka\   ovxl   oJlXot    avfi<fKp6fitvo¥    dia<fi€p6fi€yoVf 
avp^doy  dt^dov '     /jc  irdyro»y  tv  KqX  t^  Mf  ndirra, 

LXI.  Schol.  B.  in  II.  iv.  4,  p.  120  Bekk. :  awpnrtt  ^Maiv,  tl 

ripirti  Tovs  $€ovs  rroKifKov  Bia,  aXX  ovk  dirptirts  *  ra  yap  ytppaia  ^pyo, 
Tfpnu.  aK\<as  re  iroKtpoi  kqI  fuixai  tuxlv  fiiv  dciva  dojccc,  rf  dc  Bt^  ovdi 
ravra  dcivd.  avt^nXii  yap  citrapra  6  B(6£  irp6s  dpp4>viav  r&v  Sk»Vf  ocicoyo- 
pdv  ra  on '/A^f />ovra,  oirtp  koI  *H^/eXecror  Xfycc,  ci>r  rf  fuv  B(^  KoXik  ndrra 
Kal  dyaBd  Ka\  dt/cata,  apBp<airoi  d(  &  piv  ^duca  {mtiX^<fiatnVf  a  di  d'tKOUU 

LXI  I.   Eldtpai  xpV  ^^  n6k€fMop  idvra  (vvdw,  Koi  dliaiv  tpi»  *  ka\  yiv6' 
ptpa  mipra  Kar   tpip  /cat  "f  \p9iaiupa  "f . 

LXI  1 1.  *E<rrt  yap  upappipa  ndpT»t  *  *  *  *, 

LXI V.   Qdpards  itm   dKdtra    tytpBtPTtf  6p€0fitVf  6Kd<ra  dt    cvdoyrcr 


VTTPOS, 


LX  V  •  *Ev   t6   a'0<f>6p  povpov  *  Xryco^oi   ovk  e^fXfi   Koi  f  ^Ac4   Ziyi^r 
oCpopa, 

La  V  I.  ToO  fiiov  o&popa  0ior,  tpyop  dc  Bd»aro£. 

LX  V II.  ^hBdpoToi  BprfToit  BptjtoI  dBdwaroif  {&PTts  r^  tKHrmv  Bdvarop 
TOP  de  f  ftctVcoy  fiiop  rc^vcorrcr. 

LX  vIII.  "irvxia-i  yap  Bdvarot  vdmp  ytPtcBatf  Zdart  di  Bdwaros  yfjp 
y€P€aBai '     c/e  y^s  dc  vdtap  yiptrai,  cf  vdaros  di  ^v^^, 

LXIX.  *0^6s  ap<o  KOTio  pla  Ka\  covr^. 

LXX.  Svpop  dpx^  Kol  ntpas, 

LXXI.  ^vx^js  ntipara  ovk  Av  i^tvpoio  irdaap  tmnoptvdpfvof  6d6p, 

LXXII.  "frv^jja-i  ripr^ii  vypja-i  ytviaBai, 

LXXI  1 1.  *Kpj)p  6k6t   hp  ptBvaB^f  ayerai  viri  naidht  dyrjfiov  (r0aXXf$« 
ptpost  OVK  fVaitt)v  OK7J  fiaipfif  vypfip  ri^y  ^v;^^^  ^X'"'^^* 

LXXI  V  .   Aiirj  yl^vx^  aoffHardrri  Ka\  dpioTfj, 

LXXV.    I  Avy^  ivp't  ^^X^  froffHardrri  ical  dpMm;"f. 

LXXVI.  '\0v  yri  (rjp^f  ^^x^l  coKfiardTTi  Ka\  dpiarrj1[, 

LXXV II.  "ApBpamof,  OKa>s  ep  €v<f>p6pg  <f>dot,  dirrtrai  airotrfiippxfrau 

LXXVIII.  Plutarchus  Coiisol.  ad  Apoll.  10,  p.  106:  irdrc  yap 

tp  fiplp  avToif  oIk  toTiP  6  Bdparos ;  koH  j  (f>rfaip  'HpdicXccrof ,  raCr*  tlpai 


(iir   Kol   TtflyjjKot,  KOI  TO  iyptfyopit  xai  rJ  KifftZiop,  «al  vwor  «u 

rode  ^ua  fi^rnTTfO'urra  fVcLKi  f'lm  KnhftMt  Tr<fX(i>  /i^ratrcir^PTa  fniT 

LXXLX.   Aiui^  iraTt  (OTi  Tnufoit  7r(cnTtvw»*    ircuddc  ^  jSaoiX^I 


LXXXI.  n.,,,.:,,  „;„ 
LXXXII.  Kd,.™  .W,  r, 

LXXXIII.   M,Tfl3JX\o^  a 

LXXXIV.  li.1 1  ....i.  1 
LXXXV,  N,„..  «m,U„ 
LXXXVI.  r,.J,™.  (i. 

iwnrQtiftrflui,  Koi  irotBat  nornXi 


fli^tmfuy  T 


col  0 


t  liox6f'.y  Koi  apxttrffm. 


t§>.T]T6npa. 
iffOtovai   fiApous    T 


tXtW  '    fiaUor 


LXXXVII.   Plutarchna  de  Orac.  def.   11,    p.  415:   d  ^ 
"ijpiwot"  ivayivmaKtii^it  (apud  Hegiod.  fr,  163  Goettling')  h- 

T-pidnotra    jrruoum    Tii-    yivilai   naS'   'HjiutXuro* '    *v    ^    XP^'t    yf**" 
trapi'xti  Til-  »'^  niiroL  yfyfSBijfu'i'Di'  i  ytiT^irat. 

LXXXViri.  lo.  Lydiia  de  Menaibua  iii.  10,  p.  37  ed.  Bonn 

0  Tpuimwa  (ijiiflfiit  ^uomuraTiJt  ianr '  i  yop  tV  unvaai  rpiAt,  nvm  i 
tttaai  TpiaiitiVTas.  tni\  cat  6  Toil  fiijrit  ttinXor  coi'iotijk*!'  *«  r«r7d|M> 
Twv  diri  /lOviiBot  ff^r  Ttrfta-yii™ 
'HpaicKtiros  ytvti*  t6ii  fi^ya  xaXii. 

LXXXIX.  Ex  homine  in  tricenmo  potest  stub  habei 

XC.   M.  ADtoilinUB  Vi.  42:   jt-Wk  th  Sv  iwonXta 

01  fiiv  tiboras  Koi   yraf>aKu\ov67jTiKa>t ,  oi  Be    ai/fiTLjTTar<ar  '  HirrTep    Mai  rwr 
1,  i  'HpuiAtiTos  ipyaras  tJnu   \iyu   icai   mirtpyaiit    tA 


'.  B-,  ff,  .' 


taSiCioy 
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XCV.  Plutarchus  de  Superst.  3,  p.  166:  <J 'HpdicXctTcJf  <^i;<r4, 

Tois  typTfyopoaiy  tva  Koi  koiv6v  K6afu>¥  tlwu,  rmv  dc  icoc/u0fi«Vo»v  fjcaarov 
cif  idcov  diroarp^ffiia'Bai, 

XCVI.  ^HBoi  yhp  avBpimtiop  fiiv  ovk  ?x**  yi'WfWff,  Btlov  dc  ?x'*' 

XG V II.  *Avrip  vTfnun  fJKovat  irp6t  daifiopos  onaairtp  irais  irp6s  cafbp6s* 

XCVIII.  Plato  Hipp.  mai.  289  B:  $  oi  KaX'Up^Kkuroi  ralrhv 

rovTO  Xcy^i,  hv  ait  cVaycc,  Sri  dvBpwroav  6  ao<f>cn'aTot  irp6s  Bthv  irlBfjKOf 
(j)av€iTai  Koi  ao<f>lq  xal  leaXXcc  Koi  tois  aXXois  naaiv  \ 
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XCIX.  Plato  Hipp.  mai.  289  A :  &  SyBpamt,  ayvotU  Sn  t6  tov 

'Hpa«cXc/rov  c^  €;(€(,  i>s  dpa  vnBriKibv  6  KoKkiarot  alcxp^  cfXX^  ycyci 
avpPdWuVj  Koi  \vTpSiy  ^  KoXXion;  aicxpo^  rrapBtPHitv  ytvci  avpfiaWdVt  &s 
<f)ri<Ttv  iTmlas  6  a'o<f)6s, 

C.  Md^^itrBai  xpfj  t6p  dijfjui¥  virtp  rov  v6pov  Skv?  vnip  rtix^os, 
CI.   yi6poi  yhp  fJi€(oP€s  p^Covas  polpat  \ayxavovai* 
CII.  * Aprji<f)dTovs  Btoi  TipSMTi  KOI  SipBpcmoi, 
cm.  ^Yppiv  xp^  afffvvvfiv  fiaiXXov  fj  mpKoi^v, 

CIV.  *AvBpamoi(n  ylvtoBtu  6x6^0  Bikovtrt  otx  Apnvo9»    vovfrot  vyUiav 
tnoirfa-f  ^dv  kqI  ayaBop,  \ip^  kSqov,  Kaparos  oyairavo'iv* 

C V.  Gv/xcp  pax((TBai  ;(aX€7r<5i'*      5  ri  yap  Av  XPl^-Co  ylvtaBat,  V^x5* 
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Kara  ^viTiv  firatovras  | . 

CVI II.  *ApaBirjy  Uptivov  Kpxmr^iv*    tpyov  di  fV  arccrci  xal  trap*  olvovm 
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ex.   N($ftoff  Kol  /3ovX^  ir€iB(aBai  M9, 

CXI.  Tis  yap  avr&v  poof  fj  ^p^^t  [d^ftoBv]  aoidoiac  hroprai  Kal 
didacTKaXo)  ;(^tt)vrat  6/xiX^,  ovk  tld&rtg  Sri  ytoXXoi  KaKol  oXtyoc  de  dyaBoi* 
aiptvvrai  yap  tv  avria  irdtrrtov  ol  apttrroif  icKios  dtvaov  BvrjTCiVf  oc  de  iroXXoc 
K€K6pfjirrai  iKtafm^p  Krrivta. 
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In  diBciiasing  mind,  in  the  last  part  of  the  book,  the  Speoferiu 
view  of  the  iiroximate  conatituenls  its  feelings  and  relntionA  betiteci 
feelings  itt  the  one  aocepu^d.  Speni.-er'sdiiBBiflcationor  cognitiotu  ti 
given  and  criticized  at  Home  length,  and  then  follows  a  iIis(.iiseioi]  ol 
feeling  and  a  clasei II cation  of  the  feelings  accardine  to  the  autJior. 
which  last  comprises  almost  a  quarter  of  the  book.  The  princjpleol 
evolutionary  differentiation  on  which  the  clneaification  is  basoa  i)er 
tainlf  commends  itaelf,  hut  whatever  may  be  the  raluu  of  the  di» 
cussion,  it  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  book,  and  is  a  far  too  special 
study  to  interest  those  who  will  be  interested  in  the  other  parts. 

As  an  expression  of  an  earnest  wish  of  a  large  number  of  alieniiM 
to  place  the  study  of  mental  disease  on  a  better  footing,  the  book  is 
satisfactory,  for  the  evident  desire  to  go  straight  to  the  point,  and 
the  clear,  untechnieal  character  of  the  style,  cannot  fail  to  make  it 
useful  to  those  who  have  theslighteat  interest  in  such  matters. 

JJAer  die  Verrichlnngen  lUi  Oronhtrnt.  Goltz.  Sechste  Abband- 
lung.  Plluger's  Archiv,  Bd.  42,  Ueft  9  und  10. 
It  is  now  some  four  years  since  the  fifth  contribution  of  Oolti 
maile  its  appearance  in  thb  same  Archiv.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  several  papers  from  the  i^trassburg  laboratory  alone 
this  line.  The  present  paper  is  subdivided  under  three  genenl 
heads  ;  First,  tlie  removal  of  an  entire  half  of  the  cerebrum  ;  second, 
the  removal  of  large  symmetrical  portions  in  the  frontal  half  of 
the  cerebrum ;  third,  removal  of  both  occipital  lobes.  Under  the 
first  bead,  Goltz  describes  a  dog  which  had  lost  one  cerebral  hemi- 

Sphere,  basal  ganglia  included.  The  animal  with  this  extensive 
efect  lived  some  fifteen  months  after  the  last  operation.  His  con- 
dition is  described  as  that  of  impaired  sensibility  and  motility  on 
the  side  opposite  the  lesion,  but  there  was  no  complete  loss  of  senu- 
bility  or  ptiraly sis  to  be  anywhere  observed.  The  animal  has  become 
a  simpleton  that  never  romps,  shows  no  feat,  is  somewhat  deaf,  and 
hemiamblyopic  in  its  single  eye  (the  eye  on  the  side  of  the  opera- 
tion having  been  removed). 

The  simple  fact  that  a.  dog  can  survive  such  a  lesion  is  in  itself  a 
matter  of  interest.  Golti  uses  this  case  at  the  same  time  to  support 
several  lines  of  argument.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  often 
obiected  that  his  method  of  operating  left  parts  of  the  various  corti' 
cat  centres  which  he  claimea  to  have  removed,  and  that  thia  fad 
accounted  for  the  retention  of  the  functions  which  Golte  described. 
When  an  entire  hemisphere  is  removed,  this  argument  is  answered, 
and  yet  the  reactions  of  the  dog  were  the  same  as  in  the  cases  where 
the  objection  had  been  urged.  It  has  further  been  held  by  some 
investigators  that  the  functions  normally  resident  in  the  cortel 
passed,  on  remoi'al  of  the  cortex,  to  the  basal  ganglia.  In  this  case 
there  were  no  basal  ganglia,  so  that  some  other  explanation  of  the 
persistence  of  function  is  required. 

The  author  then  passes  on  to  say  that  ho  has  slwavx  believed  in  a 
very  rough  localization,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference Mtweenthe  function  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  porUons 
of  the  forebratn.  Whether  the  functions  of  the  anterior  portion  ol 
one  hemisphere  are  represented  by  the  corresponding  centres  of  tto 

other  side  he  proposes  to  test  by  the  removal  of  these  port' 

both  sides.    This  brings  blm  to  the  second  head. 
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If  on  one  side,  the  frontal  lobe  be  removed  from  a  dog,  the  disturb- 
ance is  not  severe.  It  further  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
removal  is  on  the  right  or  the  left  side.  If  both  frontal  lobes  be 
removed,  the  resulting  disturbance  is  far  more  than  a  summation  of 
the  effects  following  the  removal  of  the  respective  lobes  in  two  dif- 
ferent animals.  The  animal  so  operated  upon  cannot  eat  unaided,  is 
unable  to  use  his  paws  as  hands,  can  walk  but  in  a  very  clumsy  style, 
and  altogether  has  his  capabilities  very  much  reduced. 

If,  however,  the  part  oi  the  other  hemisphere  which  is  removed  is 
not  symmetrically  placed,  but  lies  in  the  occipital  region,  then  the 
result  is  an  animal  in  which  the  motor  disturbances  are  not  more 
marked  than  they  were  before  the  second  operation.  This  indicates 
that  the  symmetrically  placed  portions  of  the  frontal  lobes  have 
some  power  of  substituting  one  another.  Further  than  this  Goltz 
refuses  to  go.  A  more  detailed  relation  of  the  parts  which  substitute 
one  another  he  cannot  find. 

In  this  connection  he  describes  the  case  of  a  dog  which  had  the 
most  extensive  lesion  that  he  ever  saw.  In.  this  animal,  almost  all 
one  hemisphere  and  the  frontal  lobe  in  the  other  hemisphere  had 
been  removed,  so  that  it  was  only  supplied  with  the  occipital  portion 
of  the  cortex  on  one  side.  This  dog  died  two  and  a  half  months 
after  the  last  operation.  During  life  he  exhibited  very  well  the 
symptom  of  ceaseless  activity  so  characteristic  of  dogs  operated  front- 
ally.  According  to  Goltz,  he  represented  a  drinking  and  eating  auto- 
maton. 

In  these  cases,  sensation  was  slightly  reduced,  but  there  was  no 
part  of  the  body  without  sensation,  f/espite  the  possession  of  the 
occipital  cortex  on  one  side,  the  dog  last  mentionea  is  described  as 
blind,  showing  that  the  connections  of  this  region  were  somewhere 
severed. 

The  third  heading  is  on  the  removal  of  the  occipital  lobes.  Besides 
supporting  his  old  view  that  the  removal  of  the  occipital  cortex  does 
not  necessarily  cause  blindness,  he  wishes  to  show,  as  against  Munk, 
that  it  does  cause  a  disturbance  of  other  sensations.  Goltz's  argu- 
ment in  the  case  in  hand  is,  that  if  the  removal  of  the  occipital 
lobes  has  for  its  sole  effect  the  production  of  blindness,  then  a  dog 
which  has  lost  his  occipital  lobes  should  not  differ  materially  from 
one  which  had  been  simplv  deprived  of  his  eyes.  To  this  end  he 
removed  the  eyes  from  two  do^  and  kept  them  both  under  ol^ervation 
for  some  time ;  then,  selectmg  the  one  which  appeared  the  more 
intelligent,  he  removed  from  this  animal  both  occipital  lobes. 

According  to  the  views  of  Munk,  this  further  operation  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  no  essential  change  in  the  aog  already  blind. 
Goltz  finds,  on  the  contrary,  verv  distinct  changes.  They  are  sum- 
marized as  follows :  The  dog  wiiich  has  lost  only  his  eyes  avoids 
obstacles  in  a  room  where  he  is  acquainted  with  the  fittings,  comes 
straight  to  a  person  when  called,  easily  finds  and  follows  food  when 
it  is  moved  away,  is  afraid  of  threatening  sounds,  will  not  eat  dog's 
flesh,  goes  down  the  steps  of  a  ladder  witnout  falling,  jumps  out  of  a 
small  pen  that  comes  up  to  its  breast,  is  distracted  by  a  jet  of  air 
blown  on  the  leg,  and  can  walk  on  a  bridge  of  slats  without  falling 
through.  The  reverse  of  all  these  statements  is  true  for  the  dog  which 
has  lost  his  occipital  lobes  as  well.  On  the  basis  of  these  results  he 
concludes  that  tne  view  of  Munk  is  incorrect.  The  paper  is  full  of 
points  of  interest  which  are  here  passed  over.    The  view  of  the 
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entire  question  of  localization  is  narrow,  and  CJolta  fails  to  reckon 
witb  many  groups  of  facta.  For  example,  while  claimiag  that  hit 
view  of  tne  structure  of  the  forebrain  offers  the  fulleet  support  td 
surreal  interference  with  that  orgau,  he  is  silent  as  to  the  means  by 
which  the  surgeon  can  locallne  the  tumor  which  he  i«  about  lo 
remove.  At  the  same  time,  the  accounts  in  the  paper  ai^  riviJ,  and 
we  have  for  the  first  time  a  picture  of  Che  bearing  of  dogs  with  Ii*aioii8 
of  such  extent.  The  plate  contains  a  phot«f!rjphic  re{>ro<luclioa  of 
the  four  brains  discussed,  but  in  all  cases  the  terms  riglitanii  left  in 
the  text  are  reversed  in  the  ptate,  the  figures  being  apparently  the 
mirror-pieturea  of  those  described. 


Taking  hisdepartnre  from  the  fact  that  when  the  quantity  of  sodiom 
ehlort<le  in  the  organism  undergoes  a  marked  increaee,  then  muscalar 
twitchings  followed  by  clonic  and  loniccontractions  occur,  tbeaathot 
presents  the  results  of  experiments  made  on  dogs  witb  a  view  to 
explaining  this  fact.     The  prlucipal  results  are  as  follows : 

1.  When  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  injected  inlft 
the  veins  it  causes  crampa  in  all  the  muscles  so  soon  aa  the  per«ent- 
Bge  in  the  blood  has  become  about  twice  the  norma). 

2.  Sodium  chloride,  under  these  conditions,  does  not  change 
haemoglobiuintomethaemoglobin.andtherefore  acts  d  ilTeren  tly  from 
the  alkaline  chlorides  investigated  by  Marchand.  The  blood  taken 
from  the  animal  during  the  experiment  was  dark,  but  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  became  light  red,  and  furnished  ■  colorlefie  serum. 

3.  The  cause  of  the  cramps  cannot  be  adirectaction  of  the  sodium 
chloride  on  the  muscles,  because  a  previous  injection  of  curare  pre- 
vents the  contractions,  while  a  subsennent  injection  of  it  causes  the 
contractions  to  ceaae  after  they  have  oezun. 

4.  The  action  is  not  one  on  the  peripheral  nerves,  because  wh«n 
one  circulates  blood  with  double  the  normal  quantity  of  eoilitim  chlo- 
ride in  a  sound  limb,  the  contractions  do  not  occur.  If  when  the 
contractions  are  moat  violent,  the  nerves  supplying  a  limb  are  cut, 
thev  instantly  cease.  In  a  dog  that  had  died  from  the  effects  of 
aodium  chloride,  the  peripheral  nerves  and  muscles  were  still  very 
excitable,  while  the  substance  of  the  brain  was  not  so. 

5.  The  seat  of  the  reaction  is  in  the  brain,  and  there  only,  so  that 
dogs  deeply  narcotized  with  chloroform  may  be  killed  by  the  injec- 
tion of  the  sodium  chloride  without  showing  any  contractions. 

6.  Thelossof  watcrfrom  the  brain  is  the  cause  of  the  ContractioBB. 
The  examination  of  the  ^ay  substance  of  two  normal  brains,  as  com- 
pared with  two  from  animals  which  had  lieen  treated  with  sodium 
chloride,  showed  from  5  to  B  per  cent  less  water  in  the  latt«r. 

7.  The  same  explanation  is  probably  true  for  the  cramps  caoeed 

by  an  analogous  but  pat""-' — '-'  " 

of  cholera,  for  example. 

UebtrdU  Wiiidunffend6t77UnteMichenO«himi.  II.  UAerdUEt 
der  QrotmhirmeindMngen.  A,  Ricbtkr.  Virchow's  Archiv, 
3,  8.  396. 
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gyrie,  etc.  In  this  second  part  he  presents  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations on  seven  foetal  brains.  The  age  is  inferred  from  the  length 
of  the  lon^tudinal  fissure.  This  in  the  smallest  specimen  was  1.5 
cm.,  and  in  the  largest  5.1  cm.  In  the  younger  specimens  there 
appeared,  on  all  pails  of  the  cerebral  vesicle,  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse foldings  which  later  disapi)eared.  This  disappearance  was 
quite  complete  in  a  brain  in  which  the  longitudinal  iissure  was  3.2 
cm.,  and  is  caused  by  the  distending  action  of  the  blood-vessels. 
The  sulcus  calloso-marginalis,  as  well  as  its  prolongations  the  fiss. 
par ieto-occipi talis  and  calcarina,  arise  by  pressure  from  the  outside. 
After  the  longitudinal  fissure  has  reached  a  length  between  from  4.7 
to  5.1  cm.,  invaginations  and  infoldings  of  the  walls  of  the  hemi- 
spheres do  not  occur,  but  only  secondary  sulci  develop.  These  are 
not  due  to  an  excessive  growth  of  tne  gray  matter,  but  to  a 
retardation  of  growth  along  certain  lines,  with  a  concomitant  devel- 
opment between  these  lines.  The  energy  of  development  differs, 
therefore,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  cortex,  and  this  difference  is 
explained  as  due  to  the  motions  of  the  foetal  brain.  Each  contrac- 
tion of  the  heart  causes  a  pulsation  of  the  walls  of  the  hemispheres, 
and  these  pulsations,  passing  as  waves  on  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
have  constant  lines  of  interference.  Along  these  lines  of  interference 
the  development  of  the  ganglion  cells  is  retarded,  and  so  a  depres- 
sion or  sulcus  is  developed.  As  the  brain  enlarges,  new  lines  of 
interference  and  consequently  new  sulci  are  being  continually  devel- 
oped. Besides  these  pulsations,  which  are  one  factor,  the  irregu- 
larities in  growth  and  the  mechanical  action  of  the  skull  are  both  to 
be  taken  into  account,  as  stated  above. 

Das  Rindenfeld  des  Facialis  und  seine  Verbindungen  bei  Hund  und 
Kaninchen.  S.  Exneb  und  J.  Paneth.  Arch.  f.  d.  ges.  Phys. 
XLI,  S.  349. 

It  is  found  that  the  cortical  centre  for  the  facialis  on  one  side  con- 
trols the  facialis  muscles  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  therefore  suggested 
that  those  muscles  which  are  habitually  innervated  on  both  sides 
simultaneously  may  be  controlled  from  a  single  cortical  centre. 
The  best  eviaence  for  this  generalization  is  found  in  the  relations 
of  the  facial  centre  in  the  rabbit.  In  this  case,  the  stimulation 
of  the  facial  centre  causes  in  all  cases  movements  of  the  muscles  of 
the  face  on  both  sides.  Cutting  under  the  portion  of  the  cortex 
stimulated,  stopped  the  contractions  on  both  sides.  An  attempt  was 
then  made  to  trace  the  course  of  the  impulse  going  to  the  muscles 
on  the  same  side  as  that  to  which  the  stimulus  was  applied.  The 
section  of  all  commissures  and  the  extirpation  of  the  facial  centre 
in  the  other  hemisphere  did  not  interfere  with  the  reaction. 
Longitudinal  section  of  the  medulla  did,  however,  stop  it.  It  is 
inferred  from  this  that  the  fibres  connected  w4th  the  nucleus  on  the 
same  side  first  cross  completely  somewhere  higcher  up,  and  that  the 
impulse  passes  from  the  opposite  to  the  same  side  at  the  level  of  the 
nuclei  themselves. 

Untersuehungen  vber  die  feinere  Anatomie  des  Gehirns  der  Teleostier. 
R.  FrsARi.  Internat.  Monatsschrift  fiir  Anatomie  u.  Physi- 
ologie,  IV,  7-8,  S.  275. 

From  studying  the  brain  of  certain  teleosts,  the  author  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  in  general  the  brains  of  lower  vertebrates  do  not 
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differ  eesentiallv  from  those  of  the  higher.  He  used  Golgi's  mi 
of  atain'ing,  ftnc)  in  this  paper  reports  on  tlie  cerebelliitD,  vs 
cerebelli,  and  lobus  opticus.  The  two  Wpes  of  nerve  fibres  aa 
two  of  oerve  cells  aa  described  by  Golgi  are  here  found. 
neuroglia  cella  are  best  distinKuished  from  the  nerve  cells  b 
abacnce  of  the  axie-cylinder  process.  The  epithelial  cells  sum: 
ing  the  central  canal  and  its  prolongations  are  conical,  with 
bases  towards  the  canal,  and  their  conical  end  is  continued  inlt 
or  more  filaments  which  unite  with  neuroglia  cells,  thus  india 
the  epiblastic  origin  of  the  latter.  Regarding  the  differentiatic 
nerve  cells,  the  author  adds  that  the  extraordinary  development 
profuse  branching  of  the  large  cells  of  the  outer  lajer  of  the  ( 
bellum  show  bow  ungrounded  the  theory  is  that  the  higher 
animal  in  the  zoological  scale,  the  greater  will  he  the  number  of 
longations,  and  the  more  profuse  the  branching  of  homologous  ni 
cells. 


Ueber  einen  Fall 
muukein.     C. 
Bchreibung  von  Gam 
motorius-terns.    Arc! 


chronitcher  progrettKtr  Lahmung  der  AM{ 
'HAL.  Opthalmople^a  externa  nebst 
tglien7.ellen^rupj>en  im  Bereich  des  Oct 
::h.  f.  Psychiatric  und  Nervenkr.  X^^II 


In  a  case  of  dementia  paralytica,  with  eym;itoms  of  tabes  i 
partial  atrophy  of  the  left  half  of  the  tongue,  there  was  compl 
paralvsis  of  the  muscles  of  both  eyeballs.  The  pupils  did  not  le 
to  lignt,  but  did  react  on  convergence.  The  poat-mortem  exami: 
tion,  both  macroscopic  and  microscopic,  showed  the  nuclei  ■ 
stems  of  the  motor  nerves  ot  the  eye  atrophic.  There  was,  he 
ever,  dorsad  of  the  atrophic  oculomotor  nucleus,  on  both  sides 
double  group  of  cells  still  intact,  which,  though  not  described  in  t 
adult,  have  been  known  as  connected  with  the  nucleus  of  t 
oculomotor  nerve  through  the  exjieriments  of  von  Gudden  on  w 
born  rabbits,  and  the  studies  of  Edinger  and  Darkschewitsch  on  1 
human  foetus.  On  comparing  the  specimens  with  the  same  r^ 
;n  *t.A  »Amv..ti  ikHiin  tKn  «**.^ima  i^  Questlon  couM  alwavcbc  idcntiti 


in  the  normal  brain^  the  groups  ii 

in  the  normal.    This  groujioi  eel 

nection  with  the  iris,  which  was  the  only  muscle  in  the  eye  whi 

in  this  case  remained  active,  and  for  this  view  he  advances  soi 

indirect  evidence,  partly  physiological  and  partly  anatomical.    T 

failure  of  the  iris  to  react  to  light  is  explained  by  some  break  in  I 

sensory  portion  of  the  refles  arc. 


Kolliker  upholds  Golgi's  views  regarding  the  anastomosis  of  1 
branched  processes  from  the  nerve  celts,  between  which  he  t 
never  find  any  union.  Though  recognizing  the  two  types  of  cc 
which  Golgi  describes,  namely,  one  in  which  the  axis-cylinder  ni 
off  few  branches  and  maintains  its  identity,  and  the  other  in  witj 
it  soon  profusely  branches,  forming  a  network  in  which  the  ideirt 
of  the  axis-cylinder  is  lost,  he  refuses  to  give  assent  to  Golgi's  Bng| 
tion  that  the"  former  tvpo  may  be  motor  and  the  latter  sensory 
function.  The  nxia-cylinder  prolongations  of  the  cells  of  Pui^ 
~  \\  their  identity  and  at  the  same  time  give  off  fine  lalq 
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branches,  but  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  these  cells  are  motor.  A 
medullated  nerve  fibre  is  never  seen  to  break  up  into  branches 
within  the  gray  matter,  thoueh  it  is  always  possible  that  it  may 
become  non-medullated  and  then  branch.  ICoUiker  inclines  to  the 
hypothesis  that  the  different  nerve  centres  are  united  bv  medullated 
fibres,  which  arise  directly  from  the  finest  branches  of  those  nerve 
cells  where  the  axis-cylinder  forms  a  network  in  such  a  manner 
that  either  each  brancn,  or  several  of  them  together,  form  the  axis 
cylinder  of  this  medullated  fibre. 

Studien  i'lber  den  centralen  V&rlauf  der  vaiomotarUcTien  Nertenhahnen, 
Helweo.    Arch.  f.  Psychiatrie  XIX,  1,  S.  104. 

In  sections  of  the  cervical  cord  from  insane  subjects,  where  the 
principal  tract  of  the  lateral  columns  abuts  on  the  anterior  nerve 
roots,  the  author  finds,  in  carmine  preparations,  a  wedge-shaped 
mass  of  fibres  which  are  very  fine  and  intensely  stained.  Besides 
this  **  triangular  tract,*'  there  are  scattered  fibres  of  abnormally 
small  size  through  other  parts  of  the  lateral  column,  and  also  in  the 
anterior  column.  The  size  is  looked  on  as  due  to  arrested  develop- 
ment. The  formation  has  been  traced  as  far  cephalad  as  the  com- 
missura  posterior  and  into  the  lemniscus.  Since  the  abnormall^r  small 
calibre  of  the  fibres  is  always  associated  with  a  psychosis,  and  since  in 
all  psychoses  one  system  only  is  invariably  affected,  namely,  the 
vasomotor,  therefore  he  feels  justified  in  designating  this  tract  as  a 
vasomotor  one,  and  goes  on  to  give  the  probable  terminations  of  the 
tract  in  the  cerebral  cortex. 

Die  Temperaturschwankungen  des  Gehims  in  Beziehung  zu  OemidhB- 
emotionen.  E.  Tanzi.  Originalmittheilung,  Centralbl.  f.  Physi- 
ologic, 12  Mai  1888,  No.  3. 

The  description  of  Tanzi's  own  experiments  is  preceded  by  a 
succinct  account  of  the  investigations  in  this  line  by  Schiff  (1870)  and 
Corso  (1881).  As  regards  the  single  fact  of  the  variations  in  temper- 
ature, the  two  investigators  reach  results  directly  opposed,  for  wnile 
Schiil  finds  that,  in  general,  the  rousing  of  an  emotion  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  rise  of  temperature  in  the  brain,  Corso  finds  it  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  fall. 

Tanzi  experimented  on  six  dogs  and  two  monkeys,  and  sought  the 
answer  to  the  following  questions  :  1.  Whether  temperature  changes 
in  the  cortex  followed  various  stimuli.  2.  Supposing  such  changes 
to  take  place,  in  what  hemisphere  and  in  what  region  of  the  hemi- 
sphere they  occurred.  3.  The  kind  of  change,  whether  a  rise  or  fall 
of  temperature.  4.  The  approximate  intensity  of  the  change.  6.  In 
what  form  do  they  express  themselves  subjectively,  as  a  simple 
sensation,  or  as  an  emotion.  6.  On  what  physical  or  physiological 
conditions  do  they  depend,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  meta- 
bolism of  brain  substance. 

For  the  method  of  investigation  the  original  should  be  consulted, 
but  it  may  be  here  noticed  that  the  animal  was  sometimes  so 
arranged  that  the  variations  in  the  cortex  and  in  the  lumbar  region 
of  the  cord  could  be  taken  almost  simultaneously.  As  stimuli  the 
following  were  used :  Loud  sounds,  threats,  the  odor  of  meat  and 
urine,  stimulation  of  the  vulva,  petting;  to  a  bitch  her  puppies  were 
shown,  and  to  a  monkey  that  had  formed  the  alcohol  habit,  wine 
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was  ottered,  and  in  every  case  the  effect  of  the  idea  of  relfi 
tried  by  slijfhtly  loosening  some  of  the  cords  binding  the  lii 
The  variations  in  the  volumf-  of  the  brain  were  also  regisi 
that  any  change  in  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cranial  cai 
recorded.  The  conclusiona  are  thus  etated  :  1.  Deep  iian?o» 
fear  or  pain  place  the  animal  in  a  condition  where  do  cbang 
temperature  of  the  cortex  follows  the  Btimulua.  On,  h< 
relieving  any  of  these  conditions,  the  teni|>erattirB  changes 
appear.  Repetition  ofanadecinalestimnlus  finally  fails  toca 
thermal  reaction.  When  the  cortex  dues  nut  react,  there  « 
cuntinuouB  and  marked  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  ca 
soon,  however,  as  the  temperature  changes  in  the  cortex  i 
those  in  the  cord  become  inconspicuous.  It  is  not  denied 
the  cases  where  the  Btimulua  fails  to  produce  a  thermal  chan 
excitation  does  not  reach  the  cortex,  but  it  is  maintained  U 
condition  of  the  cortex  is  not  eucb  thata  diffused  excitation  a 
place,  and  such  as  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  an  eina 

2.  The  thermal  variation  occurs  over  the  entire  brain, 
localized  neither  in  one  part  of  one  hemisphere,  nor  in  one 
sphere  alone  as  distinguished  from  the  other. 

3.  The  changes  which  have  been  observed  are  hardly  ever 
nature  of  a  simple  rise  or  fall  of  temperature,  but  almost  slw 
alternation  of  rise  with  fall,  which  may  continue  without  mncl 
larit]'  for  one  or  two  minutes.  The  temperature  of  the  co 
varied  thus  rhythmically  above  and  below  an  isotherm  whic 
resents  the  temperature  of  the  cortex  in  an  tinexcited  coa 
The  same  type  of  changes  was  observed  in  the  spinal  cord. 

4.  The  variations  amounted  in  some  cases  to  3'C.  above  aa  ' 
below  the  normal. 

6.  These  oscillations  accord  best  with  the  view  that  one  hai 
with  a  diffused  emotional  condition  rather  than  with  a  i 
localized  sensation.  The  grounds  for  this  view  are,  the 
stancy  of  the  phenomenon,  its  duration,  its  distribution  over  -, 
the  entire  cortex  in  both  hemispheres,  the  variable  intensit7  i 
ing  to  the  (Wychological  conditions,  and  the  intensity  which  u 
cases  was  attained. 

6.  That  these  changes  in  temperature  are  independent  of 
tions  in  the  circulation  seems  probable  for  the  following  rei 
The  sighing  of  the  animal  and  the  variation  in  tlie  cim 
brought  about  bv  atimnlatingthe  vt^ua,  cause  little  thermal 
tion.  The  inhalation  of  amylnitrit  causes  a  rise  of  temperat 
the  cortex  after  some  time  ;  but  the  oscillBtions,  so  typical 
other  temperature  changes,  are  here  wanting.  If  the  volu: 
changes  in  the  brain  were  an  index  of  the  changes  in  the  circa 
then  there  was  no  connection  between  changes  In  the  circn 
and  those  of  temperature. 

It  therefore  appears  as  certain,  according  to  Tanii,  that  tht 
various  stimuli,  in  so  far  a«  they  are  capable  of  arousing  emt 
bring  about  diffused  temperature  variations  in  the  cortex  ;  th< 
oscillatory,  a  rise  alternating  with  a  fall ;  thev  can  be  exU 
stand  in  a  dose  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the  emotioi 
independent  of  the  rhythms  of  the  circulation  or  respimtio 
appear,  on  the  contrary,  dependent  on  a  rhythmic  metatiolicac 
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Experiments  on  Special  Sense  Localizations  in  the  Cortex  Cerebri  of  ihs 
Monkey.    E.  A.  Schaefer.    Brain,  1888,  Jan.,  p.  362. 

The  author  has  continued  his  experiments  which  he  commenced 
in  company  with  Horsley.  It  appears  that,  contrary  to  Ferrier's 
view,  the  gyrus  annularis  can  be  removed  without  impairing  vision. 
To  meet  the  objection  that  some  of  the  gray  matter  was  left  intact 
by  his  method,  special  care  was  taken  in  one  case  to  remove  all  the 
gray  matter  from  the  sulci.  In  this  animal  there  appeared  at  first  a 
hemianopic  disturbance,  which,  how^ever,  disappeared  in  a  few  days 
and  left  vision  intact.  This  hemianopsia  Schiifer  explains  as  due  to 
the  disturbed  circulation  in  the  neighboring  lobus  occipitalis.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sch-ifer  cannot  find  the  connection  between  the  gyrus 
angularis  and  the  sensibility  and  movements  of  the  opposite  eye  as 
maintained  by  Munk. 

Further,  in  opposition  to  Ferrier,  Schiifer  was  able  to  obtain 
movements  of  the  eyes  by  stimulation  of  the  occipital  lobes  with 
weak  electric  currents.  The  results  of  extirpating  the  occipital 
lobes  on  one  or  both  sides  accorded  with  those  of  Munk.  The  first 
produced  crossed  homonymous  hemianopsia,  and  the  second  total 
and  persistent  blindness  without  other  disturbance.  Passing  over 
some  points  of  less  general  importance,  we  come  to  the  cases  where 
in  six  animals  a  more  or  less  complete  extirpation  of  the  gyrus 
temporalis  8uj)erior,  on  both  sides,  did  not  cause  disturbances  of 
hearing.  All  six  heard  well  and  understood  the  significance  of  faint 
sounds,  e.  g.  the  footsteps  of  various  people.  The  removal  of  both 
temporal  lobes,  including  the  cornu  ammonis,  and  deep  lesions  in 
the  region  of  the  gyrus  temporalis  superior,  produced  at  first  a  con- 
dition resembling  idiocy,  but  in  both  cases  it  was  transient  only. 
One  monkey  from  which  a  piece  1\  cm.  long  had  been  removed  from 
the  middle  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus,  showed  at  the  end  of  seven 
months  diminished  sensibility  in  the  entire  opposite  half  of  the  body, 
with  exception  of  the  forearm  and  hand.  Previous  experiments  by 
Schiifer  and  Horsley  had  left  it  doubtful  whether  this  disturbance 
was  lasting. 

Von  dem  zerschicdenen  Zustand  der  Eniwickelung  der  OangUenzellen  hei 
versehiederien  neugehorenen  Thieren,  E.  Below.  Two  letters  ad- 
dressed by  the  author  to  Prof.  E.  du  Bois-Reymond.  Verhandl. 
d.  physiolog.  Gesellschaft  zu  Berlin,  3  Februar  1888,  No.  7. 

These  communications  represent  the  continuation  of  some  earlier 
work  by  Below,  the  main  conclusion  of  which  is,  that  if  the  young 
of  mammals  are  considered  as  divided  into  the  helpless  and  ttie  less 
helpless  at  the  time  of  birth,  then  in  the  case  of  the  former  the 
ganglion  cells  in  the  brain  are  but  partially  developed,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  it  is  found  that  those  in  all  parts  of  the  brain  are 
fully  developed.  In  general,  the  development  of  the  cells  is  first  in 
the  medulla,  then  passes  to  the  cerebellum,  next  to  the  midbrain, 
and  so  to  the  cortex.  A  developed  ganglion  cell  is  one  in  which  the 
nucleus,  nucleolus,  and  the  prolongations  are  clearly  formed. 

Ueber  die  Striae  acusticae  des  Menschen,  Prof.  H.  Virchow.  Verhandl. 
d.  physiolog.  Gesellschaft  zu  Berlin,  2  Miirz  1888,  Nos.  8  and  9. 

At  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Physiological  Society,  Baginsky 
had  demonstrated  and  described  certain  frontal  sections  through 
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the  medulla  oblongata  of  the  cat,  maHe  in  the  recrionof  thep 
root  of  the  auditory  nerve  <N,  cochleae),  and  in  which, 
others,  there  wa«  a  Tery  clearly  defined  bundle  of  fibres  wl 
the  neighborhood  of  the  tuberculum  acustioim,  Btood  in  cod 
with  the  N.  cotihleae,  then  paaaed  on  tlie  doraul  and  mesial 
the  corpus  reBtLforme,  and  bnally  bent  downwards  to  the  a 
olive  of  the  same  side.  The  course  of  the  lateral  portion 
bundle  is  simiUr  to  that  of  the  striae  acustieae  of  tusn,  bu 
mental  portion  it  is  quite  different.  In  answer  to  a  queetion  n 
he  had  observed  In  the  cut  anything  analogouK  to  the  bundle 
in  man,  Baginskjr  replied  in  the  negative.  This  led  Vircl 
make  a  preaeniation  of  what  waa  known  and  inferred  re^rdi 
bundle.  Rcviewhig  the  macroEcopic  course  and  relationa 
striae  acuaticae  in  man  as  given  by  Henle  and  others,  V'l 
takes  occasion  to  remark  the  need  oi  a  careful  microscopic exi 
tion  in  these  coses,  something  which  is  rarelv  undertaken. 

On  a,  series  of  sections  In  his  poBsesAion,  wnich  were  not  inj 
this  purpose,  Virchow  finds  the  striae  acusticae  passing  fro 
N.  acusticus  sa  a  plain  bundle  of  fibres  toward  the  middle  tin 
therb  turning  ventrad  in  the  raphe,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
ia  noticeably  dilated  by  the  entrance  of  the  bundle.  Furt 
could  not  be  followed. 

The  rest  of  the  course  to  the  cortex  is  nrohahly  that  describ 
T.  Honakow  (see  abstract,  Am.  Jour,  of  Psychology.  Vol-  I,  p 
and  by  Edinger,  who  flo'ls  in  the  lower  vertebrate  forms  a  bun 
fibres  which,  starting  tfjm  the  interbrain,  run  toward  the  me 
cross  in.  the  middle  line  as  Abroe  arcuatoe  internae,  nnd  ai 
tributed  to  the  nuclei  o(  the  sensory  nerves.  This  central  « 
tract  of  Edinger  is  cousidered  by  him  as  homologous  wil 
lemniscus  in  man.  The  results  of  these  two  investigstors  an 
seen  to  be  fundamentally  in  harmony  with  one  another. 

J.  Seitz,    Jshrb.  f.  P 


fulfilled  I, ^-, .  . 

other  hand,  necessary  for  the  cortex  to  become  folded  i 
ascend  in  the  animal  series.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  need  tor 
nutrition,  so  that  the  sulci  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  nutritive  i 
The  position  of  the  sulci  is  characteristic  for  each  sneciee,  i 
determined  by  the  blood  supply,  the  general  form  .of  tne  brMi 
eo  indirectly  by  the  form  of  the  skull.  In  those  animals  wil 
largest  brains,  and  in  man,  th^  variability  and  substitution  ■ 
the  secondary  aulci  is  very  great,  while  even  where  there 
must  extensive  arrest  in  the  development  of  the  human  brai 
human  type  still  remains  clearly  marked.  The  brain  and 
influence  one  another  to  some  degree  in  their  growth. 

Btitrag  tar  Morptiolagit  urul  llorphogtnut  da  OffiimtlampMU 

IsLGEBBUJk.    Ueberaetrt  von  Kurelia,  Centralhl.  f.  Nerven 

X,  18-20,  a  545. 

Jelgersmfl  investigated  five  idiot  brains,  omong  which  wep 

that  were  pathological  in  one  hemisphere  only.     From  thUstu 

la  eteraei 
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the  brain  and  oblongata.  1.  The  intellectual  tracts  and  centres 
which  atrophy  in  case  of  a  primary  affection  of  the  intellect.  2. 
Association  tracts  between  tne  intellectual  centres  and  the  reflex 
arcs,  i.  e.  the  pyramidal  tracts  and  the  lemniscus.  3.  The  reflex 
arcs,  a  continuation  of  the  centres  in  the  cord, ».  e.  the  primary 
centres  of  the  nerves  arising  in  the  oblongata,  and  their  connections 
with  one  another.  The  so-called  secondary  degeneration  never 
passes  from  the  psychical  system  (1)  to  the  reflex  system  (3).  In 
consequence  of  the  lesion  of  one  system,  another  centre  of  the  same 
system  atrophies  only  when  there  is  connection  through  the  axis 
cvlinder  prolongation.  Within  the  same  s>;stem  the  ^nglion  cells 
also  atrophy.  The  author  supports  his  views  by  evidence  from 
embryology  and  comparative  anatomy. 

Ueber  die  Sehwankungen  in  der  Entwichelung  der  Oehimgefasse  und 
deren  Bedeuiung  in  physiologiicher  und  pathogenetiseher  Hingicht, 
L.  LoEWENPELD.  Arch.  f.  Psychiatrieund  Nervenkr.  XVIII,  3, 
S.  819. 

Neither  the  weight  of  the  brain  nor  the  convoluting  of  its  surface 
is  to  be  considered  as  reliable  expressions  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment, for  they  are  modified  by  the  length  and  weight  of  the 
body  and  the  thickness  of  the  cortex.  To  these  L.  adds  another 
factor^  namely,  the  blood  supply  considered  as  the  index  of  the 
nutrition  of  the  brain.  L.  compared  the  section  of  ihe  basalar 
carotids  and  vertebral  es,  the  weight  of  the  brain  and  the  section 
of  the  aorta  on  200  brains.  On  the  122  brains  which  had  normal 
vessels  it  was  plain  that  within  the  limits  of  health  there  was 
considerable  variation  in  the  section  of  the  basalar  vessels,  the 
relative  diameter  of  blood-vessel  for  each  100  grm.  of  brain  varying 
between  0.175  and  0.315  cm.  The  average  size  of  the  vessels  increases 
somewhat  with  age.  Between  the  section  of  the  aorta  and  that 
of  the  basalar  vessels  there  is  no  constant  relation.  The  capability 
of  continuous  exertion  and  the  development  of  talent  depends  not 
only  on  the  other  acknowledged  factors,  but  also  on  the  development 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain.  It  may  be  added  that  the  carotids 
were  found  12  times  alike,  and  31  times  with  the  right,  49  times  with 
the  left,  the  larger. 

Clinical  Lecture  on  Pctralysis  of  the  Fifth  Cranial  Nerve.  D.  Ferrier. 
The  Lancet,  1888,  No.  3358,  p.  1 ;  Gaz.  Med.  de  Paris,  1888,  No. 
4,  p.  37. 

The  case  discussed  was  an  isolated  total  paralysis  of  the  fifth,  on 
the  right  side,  resulting  from  an  injury  to  the  head.  The  innerva- 
tion of  t\ye  palate  remained  intact,  so  that  the  view  of  Vulpian,  and 
Beevor  and  Horsley,  that  the  azygos  uvulae  and  tensor  palati  have 
no  connection  witfi  the  fifth,  demonstrated  on  animals,  is  found 
true  for  man.  The  absence  of  hyperacusis  for  hi^h  tones,  as  well  as 
the  absence  of  a  subjective  sensation  of  buzzing  in  the  ear,  is  taken 
by  F.  as  an  indication  that  the  tympanum  is  not  innervated  by  the 
fifth.  The  ophthalmia  on  the  same  side  F.  holds  to  be  neuro- 
paralytic, considering  that  it  is  caused  by  the  inflammatory  excita- 
tion of  nerve  fibres  which  are  not  specifically  different  from  motor, 
secretory  and  sensory  fibres,  and  not  by  separation  from  a  trophic 
centre.    On  the  two  anterior  thirds  of  the  tongue  the  sense  of  taste 
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the  right  side  wanting,  while  on  the  ] 
aide,  it  was  apparontiy  reduced.  During  con 
tttsteand  contact  returned,  while  the  second  b] 
waaetill  anaeulhesic  ;  and  since  there  were  n 
injury  of  the  facialis  and  the  gloasophar; 
current  view  concerning  the  course  of  th( 
concludes  that  the  latter  pursue  either  the 
Schiff,  throtigh  the  corda  tym pan i, ganglion  o 
of  the  fifth,  and  so  to  the  brain,  or  never  en' 
(Bernard),  tut  pass  in  the  third  branch  of 

£m  froublM  moUuri  da  etmeau.    Fb.  Fbamc 

?ui  paraitro  prochainement  il  la  librarie 
onctions  motriccs  dn  cerveau.  1  Vol.,  8 
XXXIX,  25,  p.  788.  Autoreterat. 
The  author  briefly  reviews  the  reaults  of  ez 
on  this  point.  He  lays  much  weight  on  th 
intensity  and  duration  of  the  phenomena  fe 
we  ascend  in  the  animal  scale.  In  monkeys 
is  wantine  which  in  dogs  takea  place  to  a  ce 
by  clinical-anatomical  methods  to  establish  t 
centres  in  man,  he  confines  them  to  the  gy 
lobuluB  i>atacentrali8,  in  this  agreeing  close!; 
recently  investigated  the  subject  by  the  some 

Zurfeinertn  Slmetiir  der  N0ni»nfamr.  Jorepi 
olog.  Gesellschaft  lu  Berlin,  Jan.  20, 188! 
In  repeating  Kupffer'a  studies  on  the  flbrill 
cylinder  in  the  nerve  fibre  J.  has  made  us 
modified  from  those  of  KupJfer.  In  the  m« 
a  network  which  he  identifies  with  the  neur 
Ewald  and  Kuehne,  This  framework  is  not 
preformed,  but  merely  as  the  expression  of  i 
themyeline  which  takes  its  marked  form  nnd( 
All  the  samples  which  he  has  thus  far  tri< 
action  of  digesting  reagents,  and  thus  fail  to  a 
described  by  Ewald  and  Kuehne.  As  regarf 
substantiates  Eupffer's  description  of  the  fib 
tion  lo  the  designation  of  the  interfibrilli 
J.  describes  the  fibrillae  as  held  in  the  mei 
These  studies  were  largely  made  on  the  elec 
marmorata. 

II.— EXPERIMENT  A3 

In  March  last  the  writer  of  this  note  rei 
'Sound  Blindness,"  with  a  maigi] 
Hall,  saying:  "Can  you  look  into  this  sat: 
enter  the  piiblic  schools  for  the  purpose  wu 
School  Board,  and,  standing  on  the  teacher's 
words  were  pronounced,  after  testing  the  piXa 
by  a  few  words  addressed  to  the  master  wh 
Bide  of  the  room :  nltramarine,  altruistic,  fn 
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late,  Alcibiades,  and  unaugmented  were  the  first  words  used.  Time 
was  given  between  the  pronunciation  of  each  for  the  slowest  pupil 
to  write  it  upon  a  slip  of  paper,  words  being  repeated  as  often  as 
require<l^  some  of  them  having  been  clearly  pronounced  five  suc- 
cessive times.  In  the  Latin  School,  259  boys  wnose  ages  range  from 
12  to  20  years  were  given  this  test,  84  of  wnom  made  corresponding 
mistakes  in  the  vowel  sounds,  their  papers  showing,  e,  ^.,  altra- 
marine,  ultruistic,  frostrate,  altimatum,  elulate,  olulate,  alulate,  and 
unolmented.  Alcibiades  suffered  the  least,  probably  on  account  of 
familiarity  with  the  name. 

At  this  stage  of  the  investigation,  Dr.  Clarence  Blake,  the  distin- 
guished aurist  of  Boston,  was  consulted,  who  gave  a  much  better  list 
of  test-words,  viz.,  fan,  log,  long,  pen,  dog,  pod^  land,  few,  and  cat. 
The  84  pupils  who  confused  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  polysyllables 
were  seated  in  their  various  rooms  in  the  front  row,  while  the 
observer  stood  at  the  back  of  the  room,  pronouncing  these  mono- 
syllables but  oncCj  the  pupils  having  haa  notice  of  this  arrangement 
tnat  they  might  give  instant  attention.  Only  4  of  the  84  spelled  all 
these  monosyllables  correctly,  their  papers  showing  than,  thank, 
fanned,  clam,  thang,  and  fam,  with  several  blanks  in  place  of  fan; 
glove,  clog,  lug,  love,  land,  long,  knob,  for  log;  lung,  lown,  lone, 
lawn,  lamb,  log,  loud,  and  lamp,  for  long;  penned,  pan,  paint,  hen, 
and  ten,  for  pen  ;  dove,  dug,  and  dot,  for  dog  ;  hour,  neart,  hog,  hod, 
hard,  fod,  thod,  fog,  bog,  pug,  part,  plot,  pard,  long,  and  bog,  for  pod; 
lamb,  lend,  lamp,  lambed,  blend,  hen,  and  can,  for  land;  frew,  fuse, 
pew,  and  pen^  for  few  ;  cat  having  been  understood  in  every  instance. 
A  final  aud  individual  test  with  an  aurist's  tuning  fork  was  now 
given  the  80  pupils  who  failed  in  correct  hearing  of  these  words, 
Dr.  Blake  kindly  supplying  the  fork  (C  562  v.  s.)  and  directing  ItB 
use ;  the  fork  was  struck  with  a  rubber-covered  hammer,  the  pupil 
standing  twelve  feet  away  with  his  back  toward  the  observer.  Two 
cases  of  deafness  were  found,  but  these  were  known  to  the  teacher, 
though  not  to  the  master.  Several  doubtful  cases  appeared  which 
were  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  it  not  being  practicable  to  refer 
them  to  a  specialist,  and  the  atmosphere  of  that  day  being  so  damp 
that  the  instrument  gave  uncertain  sounds. 

In  the  English  High  School  of  Boston,  223  boys  between  the  ages 
of  13  and  18  were  tested  with  the  polysyllables,  105  of  whom  made 
mistakes  corresponding  to  those  already  noted.  Of  the  105,  92  mis- 
spelled from  one  to  four  of  the  monosyllables,  the  errors  being  in 
general  a  repetition  of  those  made  in  the  Latin  School  in  which 
pupils  are  received  prior  to  graduation  from  Grammar  School,  while 
all  English  High  School  pupils  are  graduates  of  grammar  depart- 
ments. 

In  the  Comins  Grammar  School,  530  pupils  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  14  were  tested  with  the  monosyllaoles,  only  34  of  whom  spelled 
all  the  words  correctly.  The  following  tables  are  based  upon  the 
work  done  in  this  school,  because  the  opportunities  were  such  as  to 
give  fairer  results,  the  same  room  being  used  for  every  pupil  tested, 
and  the  test  words  given  to  classes  of  16  only,  there  oemg  no  other 
pupils  in  the  room  and  no  outside  distractions ;  with  the  tuning  fork 
first  used  there  were  unavoidable  variations  of  weight  in  the  stroke, 
dependent  upon  the  mental  and  physical  conditions  of  the  observer, 
and  Dr.  Blake  kindly  furnished  another,  to  be  differently  manipu- 
lated.    Five  children  were  found  who  could  not  hear  this  tone 
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twelve  feet  away,  and  in  neither  case  hud  the 
pocted  the  existence  of  any  disorder  of  the  e 
amoiif;  the  brightest  in  the  room,  and  wer 
their  teachers :  the  others  were  auppoeed  t 
live.  After  the  discovery  of  deafness,  these  ' 
obserred  by  their  teachers,  and  the  briRht  o 
the  habit  of  closely  watching  the  face  of  aay 
to  the  right  or  left  during  dictation  exercis 
sifiht  of  the  lips. 

For  fun,  7  different  words  and  2  blanks  i 
iadicatinR  that  the  piipit  entirely  failed  to 
and  the  flguree  following  each  word  indicatii 
it  was  used  ;  than  5  ;  fair  4  ;  thank  3 ;  fell  2 

For  log,  17  words  and  10  blanks  were  eive' 

;  cock  2 :  long,  lo,  lack,  lawl,  lord,  lull,  1 

ove,  bog,  and  bare,  each  once. 

For  long,  14  words  and  11  blanks  were  pve 
3 ;  lamb  3 ;  alarm,  arm,  kong,  lung,  Isnt,  len 
laugh,  each  once. 

"  n,  18  words  and  12  blanks  were  gi 

,  ham  5;  pain  4;  pine  3;  p^il  3;  heai 

planil,  can,  ban,  land,  ream,  ten,  and  then,  e 

Six  words  and  one  blank  were  given  for  do 
dolliu,  Ga<l,  and  dull,  each  once. 

For  pod,  51  woniaand  64  blanks  were  givei 

2G  ;  liard  25 ;  park  10  ;  have  5 :  fog  6 ;  pond  J 

hollow  S ;  path  3  ;  pot  3 ;  pob  3  ;  pop  3 ;  fog  3  ; 

.,  „     .    ,  „    .        i.    .      2;  ho 


For  land,  14  wonla  and  12  blanks  were  g 
lamp  3;  light  2;  lank  2;  lame 2;  lamps,  '. 
lampt,  lade,  and  plant,  once. 

For  few,  11  words  and  II)  blanks  were  give 
form,  fill,  furyon,  frew,  fug.  huge,  piit,  and  ] 

Five  words  and  no  blahka  were  given  fo 
kept,  kait. 

The  logographic  value  of  letters  Iwing  m< 
precede  or  follow  them,  the  mistakes  made  t 
-T;ur  in  the  words  given. 

F  labial,  in/an,  was  understood  as:  chard 
th  lingual  8.  A  short :  e  short  2.  N  lingua 
nasal  1 ;  ms  1  ;  ng  1 ;  nk  1. 

Pen. — P  labial :  c  hard  palatal  1 ;  1  lineual 
1  ;  h  aspirate  69.  E  short :  e  long  1  ;  i  snori 
a  short  69.  N  liquid ;  t  lingual  1 ;  r  liquid 
nasal  6  ;  d  lingual  17. 

Land. — L  liquid  ;  pi  2.  A  short:  u  short 
i  long  8.  N  lici^uid  :  ng  1 ;  m  labial  nasal  49. 
p  labial  4 ;  t  lingual  6 ;  escaping  the  ear  en 

Dog.—V  lingual :  a  palatal  1.  O  short :  n 
labio-dental  1 ;  I  liquid  2 ;  d  lingual  2. 
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Log.—L  liquid  :  gl  1 ;  fl  3 ;  c  palatal  hard  2 ;  b  labial  2 ;  d  lingual  4. 

0  short :  a  broad  1 ;  ou  1 ;  a  short  2 ;  o  long  2 ;  u  short  68.   G  palatal  ; 

1  liquid  2 ;  d  lingual  3  ;  k  palatal  4  ;  v  labio-dental  66. 

lyong. — L  liquid  :  al  1  ;  ar  1  ;  gl  2 ;  k  palatal  1.  O  short :  u  short 
1 ;  e  short  1 ;  a  medial  2  ;  a  short  3  ;  a  broad  5 ;  o  long  5.  Ng :  f 
labio-dental  1 ;  1  liquid  1 ;  t  dental  1 ;  v  labio-dental  1 ;  g  palatal  3 ; 
n  liquid  7  ;  th  added  1. 

Pod. — P  labial :  b  labial  1 ;  d  lingual  2 ;  c  hard  6 ;  f  labio-dental  6 ; 
t  aspirate  6  ;  1  liquid  7  ;  h  aspirate  171 ;  no  consonant  before  o  once. 
0  short :  oo  in  hood  1 ;  ou  in  pout  1 ;  u  long  3  ;  o  long  6 ;  u  short  7  ; 
a  broad  7  ;  a  short  12.  D  lingual :  g  soft  1 ;  f  labio-dental  1 ;  m  liauid 
2 ;  th  3 ;  p  labial  3 ;  b  labial  4 ;  ng  4  ;  1  liquid  5 ;  v  labio-dental  7 ; 
k  palatal  13 ;  t  dental  17  ;  g  hard  132  ;  open  vowel  6. 

p^&ic. — F  labio-dental :  h  aspirate  1 ;  p  labial  4.  Ew :  a  long  1 ; 
o  short  1 ;  u  short  2 ;  i  short  3  ;  vowel  sound  preceded  by  1  liquid  1, 
and  by  r  1 ;  succeeded  bjr  g  hard  1,  by  g  soft  1,  and  by  1  4. 

Cat. — C  palatal :  h  aspirate  1.  A  short :  e  short  1.  T  dental :  p 
labial  1  ;  ns  1 ;  preceded  by  p  1,  and  succeeded  by  ch  1. 

For  courtesy  extended  tiy  the  teachers,  whose  routine  work  was 
somewhat  interrupted,  especial  thanks  are  due,  also  to  Dr.  Merrill, 
head-master  of  the  Boston  Lrfitin  School,  Mr.  Pritchard  of  the  Coming 
Grammar  School,  and  the  subordinates  in  all  the  schools  entered  ; 
while  the  attention  and  ready  obedience  to  directions  of  the  pupils 
made  the  work  a  pleasure.  >iothing  could  have  been  accomplisned 
without  the  consent  of  the  School  Board,  and  the  ready  cooperation 
of  that  body  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  such  tests  lack  mathematical  accuracy,  but 
great  pains  was  taken,  and  much  private  practice  made  the  pro- 
nunciation as  nearly  exact  and  even  as  it  would  be  likelv  to  be 
under  any  circumstances.  The  work  was  experimental,  tne  path 
unbroken ;  better  methods  will  undoubtedly  be  devised  and  more 
surprising  results  obtained. 

One  circumstance  is  not  without  suggestiveness.  A  child  seven 
years  old,  with  peculiarly  abnormal  development,  was  pronounced 
feeble-minded  by  examining  physicians,  but  was  retained  in  the 
kindergarten,  wliere  it  received  especial  attention  and  made  marked 
improvement.  Dr.  Blake  kindly  examined  the  child  and  found 
that  early  trouble  with  the  inner  ear  had  occasioned  a  period  of 
deafness  which  had  arrested  mental  development.  The  cnild  is  to 
be  sent  to  the  School  for  Deaf  Mutes  to  learn  the  use  of  his  vocal 
organs,  instead  of  the  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children,  the  ear 
meanwhile  to  receive  such  treatment  as  the  disorder  indicates. 

Sara  E.  Wiltsb. 

Sulla  riproduzione  degli  Organi  Omtatorii.  Luigi  Griffini.  Rendi- 
conti  Reale  Istituto  Lombardo,  Ser.  II,  Vol.  XX,  1887,  pp.  667- 
683,  2  tavole. 

Dr.  Luigi  Griffini,  of  Modena,  has  quite  lately  published  (Rendi- 
eonii  del  Reale  Istituto  Lombardo^  XX,  1887)  an  interesting  memoir 
containing  the  results  of  his  experimental  study  of  the  reproduction 
of  the  gustatory  papillae  and  regeneration  of  tne  taste-bulbs  in  the 
rabbit  and  dog.  It  appears  from  his  experiments  that  destruction 
(partial  or  complete)  of  the  organs  of  taste  is  effected  in  two  ways : 
nrst,  by  direct  removal  from  the  animal  of  the  papillae  themselves; 
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and  secondly,  by  division  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves.  Afl 
excieioii  of  ihe  whole  or  a.  part  of  a  papilla  foliate  of  the  rabbit,  t 
area  corresponding  to  the  part  removed  becomea  alighlly  depr«£M 
and  betn-een  the  5th  and  8tli  day  ia  revested  with  pavement  i-j 
thelium.  Later^  from  the  lOth  to  the  20th  day,  a  few  small  hen 
spherical  elevations  make  their  api>earance,  and  theee  Biibsei)ucDli 
inerease  in  size  and  number.  During  this  period  aleo  maay  of  tf 
injured  jrland  ducts  undenro  repair  and  become  continuona  wttli  U 
free  surface  of  the  epithelium.  Other  dude  arc  found  in  ttiesol 
mucofla  with  their  external  opening  closed,  and  greatly  dilated  b 
retained  glandular  secretion.  The  nuclei  of  the  cella  of  tbe  newl 
formed  epithelium,  both  of  the  papilla  and  ducta,  exhibit  variei 
karjokinetic  phases.  Within  the  secondaiy  papillary  proLiMses  o 
the  elevations  above  referred  to,  taste-bulbs,  lying  partly  in  Uii 
mucosa  (and  in  process  of  formation),  first  make  their  n)ipeAranee 
Ten  days  after  the  complete  excision  of  a  papilla  circiimvallataoi 
the  dog,  the  area  of  removal  is  reclothed  with  epithelium,  and  tlu 
ducts  communicate  with  the  free  surface.  Twenty  to  thirty  dari 
later,  a  slightly  raised  and  more  or  less  rounded  elevation  of  t£( 
mucosa  is  discernible,  anslotious  to  the  reproduced  elerations  ol 
the  foliate  oi^n.  At  the  40tn  day  (in  a  single  instance  only)  a  fe« 
taste-bulbs,  situated  at  tbe  lateral  margin  of  an  elevation,  were  mmo. 
The  outer  enclosing  wall  of  the  trench  is  not  reproduced,  the  newli 
formed  papilla  having  the  characters  of  the  fungiform  type.  Pol- 
lowing  section  of  the  glosso- pharyngeals,  the  papillae  are  cfaanfced 
but  slightly,  but  the  taste-bulba  begin  to  degenerate  witliin  £3  hours. 
The  taste-cells  are  first  destroyed,' disappearing  completely  by  tbe 
5th  dav ;  the  supporting  cells  soon  after  undergo  atrophy,  and  by 
the  SStn  day  no  tiulbs  are  visible.  At  tbe  7ttth  day  after  the  diTision 
of  the  nerves,  bulbs,  in  various  stages  of  formation,  -were  seen  [  bnl 
by  the  south  day  their  development  was  still  incomplete.  Gnffini 
rejects  the  theory  of  direct  continuity  between  nerve-fibres  and 
epithelial  cells.  He  asserts  that  reproduction  of  the  jiapillae  aftei 
their  partial  or  complete  removal  always  takes  place.  The  re^o- 
ductionof  the  taste-bulbs,  following  the  removal  of  a  papilla  or  aitei 
section  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  is  effected  in  the  followin| 
way :  The  axis  cylinders  of  the  divided  nucleated  nerve-Sbrea  an 
regenerated  and  penetrate  the  epithelium  ;  active  prolificatioo  of  t&< 
adjacent  epithelial  cells  then  occurs,  the  latter  arranging  themaelTOt 
around  the  interepithelial  nerve-fibrils  and  forming  the  snpportini 
cells  of  the  bulbs.  This  research  o(  Grilfini,  although  still  incom- 
plete, is  a  valuable  contribution,  not  only  to  our  knowledge  of  Uu 
taste  organs,  but  also  from  its  bearing  upon  certain  histogenetic  ajid 
morphological  questions.  The  results  attained  by  hint,  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  taste-bulbs,  are  in  the  main  very  different  fron 
those  reached  by  such  observers  as  Ranvier,  v.  Vintsch^on  vii 
Uonigschmied.  Griflini  has  likewise  made  a  similar  exnerunental 
study  of  the  organ  of  smell,  the  motorial  end-plate  of  trie  raoscie' 
fihre,  aud  the  retina  of  the  lower  animals,  the  results  of  which  bav« 
not  yet,  I  believe,  been  published.  F.  Tuckebman. 

Sine  VarricAtting  tvr  FaTbenmimhung,  tiir  Diignou  dtr  FarhtnbUni 
hfit  und  tar  UnUrtuehung  der  Contrattertcheiiaingen.    E.  UxKiiK; 
PHiiger's  Archiv,  Vol.  42,  p.  US. 
This  plan  of  Hering's  for  color  experiments  has  the  merit  of  gKK 

simplicity.     A  dark  room  is  provided  with  &  rectangular  hole  il 
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a  window-shutter  in  which  two  frames,  which  can  be  filled  with 
different  colored  glasses,  move  up  and  down.  The  frames  are  only 
three-sided,  so  that  the  adjacent  edges  of  the  pieces  of  glass  may  be 
exactly  contiguous.  If  one  frame  contains  blue  glass  and  the  other 
the  complementary  yellow,  a  sheet  of  paper  thus  lighted  up  will 
appear  white.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  a  line  drawn  from  any 
point  of  the  paper  to  every  point  of  the  glass  should,  when  produced, 
strike  the  evenly  illuminated  sky ;  to  this  end  the  window  must 
face  the  north,  or  else  the  room  can  only  be  used  on  a  cloudy  day. 
Since  exactly  complementary  colored  glasses  are  not  easily  to  be 
obtained,  it  will  usuallv  be  necessary  to  take  three  colors  to  make 
white  light ;  thus  if  a  given  blue  and'yellow  make  a  greenish  white, 
then  half  of  one  frame  (which  is  twice  as  long  as  the  opening)  should 
be  fitted  with  red  glass,  and  enough  of  the  red  should  be  shoved  in 
to  make  the  paper  exactly  white.  An  exact  white  cannot  of  course 
be  distinguish ed  from  a  pale  color  unless  part  of  the  paper  is  lighted 
up  by  white  light  from  another  opening  and  protected  from  the 
colored  rays.  To  get  the  blackest  possible  background,  the  paper 
may  be  suspended  across  a  larger  hole  which  looks  into  a  black- 
lined  box. 

To  test  for  color-blindness,  a  rod  is  put  up  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  window  that  (if  the  glasses  are  red  and  white)  the  red  and  the 
subjectively  green  shadows  are  side  by  side  on  a  paj>er  just  big 
enough  to  receive  them.  By  cutting  off  some  of  the  white  light  by 
means  of  a  pasteboard  slide,  the  two  shadows  are  made  of  the  same 
degree  of  brightness,  and  to  any  one  who  is  completely  red -blind 
they  will  look  exactly  alike,— it  makes  no  difference  wliat  color  he 
pronounces  them  to  be.  The  copper-re<l  glass  of  commerce  will 
usually  need  to  have  a  little  blue  mixed  with  it  to  produce  the  color 
which  he  is  completely  blind  to. 

The  advantage  which  Hering  claims  for  this  plan  over  that  of 
rotating  disks,  aside  from  its  simplicitjr,  is  the  greater  constancy  of 
the  colors  that  are  produced ;  paper  varies  more  in  color  than  glass, 
and  its  color  changes  more  with  different  degrees  of  illumination.  The 
j)lan  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  experiments  in  contrast.  The  sub- 
jective color  is  extremely  vivid  and  oeautiful,  sometimes  even  sur- 
passing the  objective  color.  The  chief  objection  to  Hering's  view 
that  simultaneous  contrast  is  a  physiological  effect  and  not  a  mere 
illusion  of  the  judgment,  is  that  the  contrast  is  not  greater  with  a 
greater  intensity  of  the  inducing  field.  But  Hering  says  that  with 
this  arrangement  the  contrast  m  greater.  He  first  puts  up  a  red 
glass  and  a  colorless  glass  with  a  shadow-casting  rod  in  front  of 
them,  and  then  he  covers  the  colorless  glass  with  sheets  of  tissue 
paper  until  the  contrast  green  reaches  a  maximum.  He  then  draws 
out  the  red  glass  and  pushes  it  back  gradually  ;  as  he  does  so,  the 
contrast  green  jrrows  stronger  and  stronger.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
reasoning  here  is  not  (^uite  conclusive.  It  is  merely  shown  that  the 
degree  of  grayness  which  suits  a  certain  degree  of  redness  best,  is 
in  turn  best  suited  by  that  particular  degree  of  redness.  In  other 
words,  choose,  out  of  all  possible  ^raynesses,  the  one  that  gives  the 
best  effect  of  contrast  witn  a  certain  redness,  then  no  other  redness 
will  give  80  good  an  effect  of  contrast  with  that  particular  grayness. 
It  is  not  shown  that  a  more  saturated  green  would  not  be  produced 
with  a  different  redness  and  a  different  grayness  (though  experi- 
ments which  he  has  not  described  may  have  enabled  him  to  infer 
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this) ;  one  cannot  help  being  on  the  lookout  for  that  "  fsvoi 
difference,"  independent  of  absolute  color  or  britihtnesa,  w 
Neiglick  has  ehown  the  existence  of  in  brightoess  contraat. 

C.  L. 
D«6«r  rfia  Draaeken  der  ErylAropnt.  Dobrowolbkv.  Archiv 
Ophlhaimologie,  Vol.  33,  2,  p.  213. 
After  the  r>erforinftnce  of  certain  operations  upon  tho  eye, 
patient  nometlniea  sees  everything  violet,  rose-colored  or  redd 
or  In  some  cases  of  a  bright  red,  even  a  blood-red,  color.  Oocaa 
ally  darker  objects  look  ^n^en.  The  affection  lasts  sometiinea  fi 
few  minutes,  sometimes  for  days ;  since  iU  first  aci-iinile  descripl 
In  1881  over  thirty  cases  have  been  noted.  Dobrowolsky  bos  c 
flrnied  bv  experiment  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  due  to  an  after-inn 
of  some  bright  object,  as  the  edge  of  the  sun  or  a  briglit  cloud, 
widened  the  pupil  of  one  eye  l)v  atropin,  and  then  found  that  h( 
looking  at  a  bright  cloud  near  tne  sun,  or  the  edge  of  the  san  it« 
all  white  objects  in  a  room  looked  violet.  This  violet  color  iosl 
aometimcs  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  it  was  succeeded  bv  a  sb 
of  excitation  of  the  retina,  during  which,  for  an  hour,  alf  obje 
looked  yellow,  orange,  or  carmine-red.  With  the  other  eye,  1 
pupil  of  which  was  kept  narrow  for  purposes  of  comparison,  a  aha 
distinct  after-image  of  the  sun  was  obtained  which  was  brtgbl  bl 
in  the  middle  and  violet  on  the  edge.  The  widening  of  the  pupil 
then,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  necessary  condition  for  t 
production  of  the  phenomenon.  Violet-vision  would  be  a  beB 
name  for  it  than  red-vision  ;  it  might  be  expected  ta  occur  m( 
frequently  were  it  not  that  the  eyes  are  usnallv  protected  from 
bright  light  when  they  are  in  a  condition  favorable  to  bringing  it  <■ 

(1)  UtberdieZeitder  Erlteruiuag  vad  BtMnnvng  von  Sehrlftuie^ii,  i 

dern  unrf  Farben.  Jambs  McKeen  Cattell.  AVundt's  Phih 
etudion,  11  (1886),  pp.  635-650.  Also  in  abstract  by  the  authi 
Mind,  XI  (188tt),  pp.  63-05. 

(2)  Defirw  die  Trdgtwl  der  Netzhaul  uad  dtt  Stkeentrutnt.  Iah 
McKben  Cattkli,.  Wundt's  Philos.  Sludien,  IH  (1S85),  1,  | 
94-127.  Also,  slightly  abbreviated.  Brain,  Vol.  VllI,  pp.  S95-3: 

(3)  The  Influence  of  the  InleTtnlj/  of  (Ke  Shinultu  on  the  Ltnnth  of  i 
Reaction  Time.  James  McKeek  Cattell.  Brain,  Vol.  Vt 
p.  512. 

(1)  In  Ihe  time  measurements  of  which  this  study  consists,  com; 
cated  apparatus  was  avoided.  For  the  first  senes,  a  kymogra 
drum  was  covered  with  white  paper,  on  which  the  letters,  picttir 
or  colored  spots  lo  be  shown,  were  [Msted.  Between  the  dram  » 
the  subject  was  a  screen,  and  in  it  a  horixontal  slit  of  sdjnstal 
length,  through  which  the  letters,  etc.,  were  to  be  viewed.  Thel«ttj 
were  so  spaced  that  when  the  slit  was  1  cm.  long,  the  second  letl 
was  brought  into  view  as  the  first  disappeared  ;  when  the  sUt  « 
2  cm .  long,  two  letters  were  constantly  in  the  field,  and  SO  on.  T 
following  are  the  average  times  from  nine  subjects : 

Length  of  slit  in  mm 1     2.5    5     10    20    30    40    60 

Time  in  thousandths  of  a  sec,    499  3541  292  243  2S6  209  202  106 
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seen.  This,  however,  does  not  fully  represent  the  time  needed  to 
recognize  and  name  a  letter,  because  the  name  of  the  first  letter  was 
being  automatically  pronounced  at  the  time  that  the  second  letter 
was  coming  into  recognition  ;  the  full  process  is  about  0.1  s.  longer. 
When  the  slit  was  still  longer,  the  overlapping  process  was  extended, 
and  while  the  first  was  being  recognized,  several  letters  were  going 
through  the  preliminary  stages.  Some  subjects  were  assisted  by 
having  as  many  as  five  letters  in  the  field  at  once.  When  the  slit 
was  shortened  instead  of  lengthened,  the  times  are  longer ;  greater 
concentration  of  the  attention  was  necessary,  and  the  overlapping 
process  did  not  take  place  so  readily.  Counting  letters  or  dots  took 
longer  than  naming  the  letters,  but  was  shortened  if  they  were 
grouped  by  twos,  or  better  still,  by  threes. 

'  In  the  second  series  the  subjects  read  connected  and  unconnected 
letters  and  words,  and  the  time  for  a  fixed  number  was  taken  with 
a  pocket  chronometer.  Reading  as  fast  as  possible,  it  took  about  twice 
as  long  to  read  unconnected  words  as  connected  ones,  that  is,  about 
0.25  s.  j)er  word,  which  is  about  the  same  as  for  ordinary  reading  of 
connected  words.  The  reading  of  connected  letters  and  words  seems 
to  be  facilitated  by  an  overlapping  of  processes  like  that  in  the  first 
series.  Disconnected  letters  were  read  a  little  faster  than  discon- 
nected words,  and  Latin  faster  than  German,  letters.  The  time  per 
word  for  100  connected  words,  read  as  rapidly  as  possible,  was  for 
Dr.  Cattell  himself:  English  0.138  s.,  French  0.167,  German  0.250, 
Italian  0.327,  Latin  0.434,  Greek  0.484,  following  the  order  of  his 
familiarity  with  those  languages.  It  took  about  twice  as  long  to 
name  colors  and  pictures  as  words  and  letters,  the  extra  time  seem- 
ing to  be  spent  in  hunting  for  their  names,  which  in  the  case  of 
letters  and  words  come  of  themselves. 

(2^  With  the  inertia  which  continues  sensation  every  one  is  familiar 
in  tne  form  of  after-images,  but  that  which  hinders  its  beginning  is 
not  of  common  observation  and  has  been  little  studied.  It  is  the 
time  recjuired  for  the  overcoming  of  this  latter  kind  of  inertia  that 
the  author  has  measured.  The  instrument  used  was  the  gravity 
chronometer,  which  is  essentially  a  device  for  letting  a  screen  witn 
a  horizontal  slit  in  it,  fall  in  front  of  the  object  that  is  to  give  the 
stimulus.  Before  and  after  the  fall  the  object  is  hidden  ;  it  is  seen 
while  the  slit  passes  over  it.  A  slit  1.3  mm.  wide  corresponded  in 
these  experiments  to  0.001  s.  The  objects  were  colored  surfaces, 
letters,  and  German  and  English  words.  The  illumination  was 
lamplight  or  that  of  the  clear  sky.  The  colors  were  red  (rather 
darkV  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet  (slightly  red).  In  show- 
ing these  by  means  of  the  chronometer,  a  length  of  time  was  found 
at  which  each  could  be  distinguished  from  a  corresponding  shade  of 
gray,  about  nine  times  in  ten.  Seven  subjects  with  sky  illumination 
gave  average  times  as  follows,  the  unit  .being  0.001  a. :  red  1.28, 
oranjre  0.82,  yellow  0.96,  green  1.42,  blue  1.21,  violet  2.32 ;  the  shortest 
of  all  being  6.6  for  orange  and  yellow,  and  the  longest,  2.75  for  violet. 
When  the  first  stimulus  was  followed  immediately  by  a  second 
(white,  orange,  and  blue  were  tried),  the  times  required  for  the  first 
to  produce  its  sensation  were  longer.  With  lamplight  the  times 
were  also  longer,  and  the  order  of  quickness  changed.  The  five 
grades  of  lamplight  tried  seem  to  justify  the  generalization  that 
"  the  time  colored  light  must  work  on  the  retina  m  order  that  it  may 
be  seen  increases  in  arithmetrical  progression  as  the  intensity  of 
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the  light  decreases  in  gcometric&l  progresBion."  Hie  lengUi  of  tl 
for  lettera  anil  words  differs  with  the  size  and  kind  of  trpe(Latii 
Qerman),  aiid  for  nordswith  their  length.  Letters  and  words  in  I; 
of  the  sixe  of  the  bodif  of  this  magazine  were  read  correctly  hnlf 
time  at  from  O.OOl  e.  toO.OOlTa.  The  time  tor  words  was  in  someo 
n  shorter  than  for  letters.  Aa  before,  the  effect  of  an  iroOK 
alely  following  stimulus  was  to  lengthen  the  time  needed  for  «eei 
the  letter  or  the  word,  but  if  it  did  not  follow  within  0.005  s. 
effect  was  reduced.  The  times  needed  to  see  colors  nnci  letters  n 
resent  not  only  the  inertia  of  the  retina,  but  also  that  of  the  brai 
at  least  it  mav  be  supposed thatstimnlt  actingo  '*  --  -  < 
time  do  produce  some  effect,  which,  however 


■,  does  not  reach  c 


Rome  experiments  were  also  made  on  the  grasp  of  eonscionsnei 
Sets  of  from  four  to  fifteen  short  perpendicular  lines  were  shown  6 
0.01  s.  Of  the  eight  persons  tried,  two  could  give  correctlj'  tl 
number  seen  up  to  six,  two  up  to  five,  three  up  to  four,  and  one  n 
so  many.  Tried  in  this  way,  groups  of  letters  are  hari.ler  to  efBi 
than  groups  of  figures,  because  no  combination  of  fibres  has 
wholly  Ktrange  look.  A  smaller  number  of  words  could  be  rei 
than  single  letters ;  on]^  half  as  many  disconnected  ns  connecU 
words ;  and  only  one  third  as  many  disconnected  letters  as  lettei 
in  words.  In  these  experiments,  especially  in  the  lost  group,  tl 
individual  differences  of  the  subjects  were  considerable. 

(3)  Dr.  Cattell's  experiments  extended  only  to  variations  in  tl 
intensityof  lightandinductionshocks.  Sixn-adesof  light werema^ 
hy  putting  smoked  glass  before  a  Geiseler  tube,  corresponding  re«pe 
tivetytoSlo,  133,23,  7  and  1  when  the  full  light  was  counted  as  100 
Two  grades  of  higher  intensity  were  made  by  patting  lenses  befoi 
the  tube,  but  llieir  relative  intenaitj;  could  not  be  fixed.  On  til 
basis  of  150  reactions  on  each,  reaction  times  were  found  vanril 
for  B.  from  O.S08s.  with  the  faintest  light,  to  O.lliSs.  with  the  brighei 
and  for  C.  from  0.25ts.  to  (1.128  b,  :  to  these,  however,  the  author  doi 
not  attach  an  absolute  accuracy,  the  important  point  being  tb6 
relation.  The  decline  took  plaice  with  every  increase  of  intensit; 
except  once  for  B.  Four  grades  of  electrical  stimulation  were  react* 
to  in  times  from  0,1828.  to  0.168  s,  for  B.  and  0.1U4  s,  to  O.l.'Jl  s.  (or  C 
the  decline  being  aa  before,  including  the  exception  of  one  for  E 
where  perhaps  the  very  violence  of  the  stimulus  causeii  «  retard 
tion  of  the  reaction.    On  continuing  the  experiments  to  more  «oe 

flicated  processes  with  grades  of  light  corresponding  to  313,  7i,  at 
,  the  experimenters  found  (givine  the  figures  in  the  order  of  inteni 
ties  from  the  greatest  down)  as  follows : 

Pereeption  time,  B.  0.040b„  0,076b,,  0,1008.;  C.  O.OeSs.,  0.119i 
0.1  Ha. 
Will  time,  B.  0.049s.,  0.027s., 0.0208.;  C.  0,0828.,  O.OfiOa,,  0.07«». 


Biology,  Vol,  VIII,  No.G. 
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ties,  among  which  these  seem  to  be  the  best  supported,  namely,  that 
alcoliol  favors  change  of  the  average  reaction  time  from  its  normal 
amount,  and  that  there  seems  to  be  no  constant  and  direct  connec- 
tion between  the  reaction  time,  either  "  in  quantity  or  in  quality,** 
and  the  taking  of  alcohol.  These  experiments  were  made  before 
attention  had  oeen  called  to  the  distinction  between  what  Wundt 
calls  motor  and  sensory  reactions,  that  is,  between  those  that  are 
automatic  and  those  (distinctly  slower)  that  are  accompanied  by  full 
psychic  processes.  The  figures  found  for  the  normal  reactions,  from 
0.1398  s.  to  0.2C)01s.,  would  mark  them  as  of  the  intermediate  or 
mixed  class  from  which  uncertain  results  are  apt  to  follow.  The 
action  of  the  stimulant  in  inclining  the  subject  toward  the  motor  or 
sensory  form  of  reaction  is  not  known  ;  it  may  differ  from  subject  to 
subject,  or  even  with  the  same  subject  at  different  times.  Absolutely 
irreproachable  experiments  on  reaction-times  are  not  easy  to  carry 
out,  and  certain  conditions  of  experiment  perhai)s  have  been  toi 
little  regarded  in  these. 

The  new  chronoscope  described  is  an  improved  form  of  the  Exner 
Neuramtebimeter  (Psychodometer  of  Obersteiner)  designed  by  Prof. 
H.  P.  Bowditch.  In  both  instniments  the  time  measurement 
depends  on  tuning-fork  vibrations ;  in  the  earlier  one  the  fork 
carried  the  writing  point,  and  a  smoked  plate  was  moved  beneath 
it;  in  the  new  one  the  fork  carries  a  smoked  card  and  is  drawn 
backward  ;  the  writing  point  is  fixed,  except  as  its  movements  are 
controlled  by  an  electro-magnet.  A  chiei  advantage  of  the  new 
instrument  is  that  the  subject  of  experiment  can  be  placed  at  a 
distance  and  out  of  the  range  of  any  disturbing  noise  from  it. 

Experiments  on  Tetanus  and  t?ie  Velocity  of  the  Contraction  Wave  in 
Stnaied  Muscle,  John  P.  Campbell.  Studies  from  the  Biol.  Lab, 
J.  H.  U.,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3. 

The  muscles  experimented  on  were  the  neck  retractors  of  the  ter- 
rapin, their  length  and  character  making  them  unusually  appro- 
priate for  such  work.  The  author  set  himself  to  determine,  first, 
the  least  number  of  stimuli  per  second  required  for  tetanus,  and 
second,  the  rate  of  transit  of  the  wave  of  contraction.  The  curar- 
ized  muscle  at  4°  C.  loaded  with  about  8  gr.  and  stimulated  by 
an  induction  shock  once  per  second,  showed  tetanus ;  at  9°  five 
shocks  were  required,  at  21°  twenty-five,  and  at  28°  thirty -four. 
The  curarized  gastrocnemius  of  a  frog  at  25i°  required  thirty-seven 
stimuli  per  second,  ten  more  than  the  highest  figure  before  given ; 
a  difference  due,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  to  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  apparatus  used.  The  character  of  the  muscle  itself  is  also  a  fac- 
tor ;  its  influence  is  thus  generalized  ;  *Hhe  more  extensible  a  muscle 
is,  the  fewer  stimuli  per  second  will  suffice  to  tetanize  it."  In  vary- 
ing the  strength  of  the  stimuli,  it  was  found  that  those  which  singly 
were  too  slight  to  produce  contraction  might  result  in  tetanus  if 
repeated  with  sufficient  rapidity.  The  rate  of  propagation  was  found 
to  be  from  2  m.  to  2.62  m.  per  second,  with  a  rapid  decline  throush 
fatigue  (and  an  increase  with  increase  of  load).  As  regards  tne 
direction  and  rate  of  stimulation  between  the  electrodes,  the  experi- 
menter found  that,  except  when  very  strong,  it  starts  from  the 
cathode  and  goes  toward  tne  anode  at  a  rate  much  greater  than  else- 
where in  the  muscle,  as  high  in  fact  as  13  m.  per  second.    Some  of 
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K'ttw  sppaatoa  iwrnl  wa*  of  improred  fonn  origiiistn^  with  tbe 


H.  D.  Borton  Hod.  and  Sorg.  Joonial,  Mst  31,  1888. 
Tbe  interesting  experimrau  of  which  this  [Mper  is  ■  ptvlimiiiu; 
lort,  bad  for  their  object  the  Blndy  of  the  effect  ol  time  Bpaa  th* 
atorccaatrat  of  the  knee-jerk.  "Aej  start  from  tbe  Well  knMa 
t  that  Ibe  kDe«-^rk  ie  for  a  time  reinforced  when  preccdol  bj 
ler  mOBcaLu'  action.  The  eabject,  having  laken  hie  poMlkni, 
1  been  connected  vith  the  recordins  appanina,  at  ■  b^  eifDai, 
pfied  a  piece  of  wood  vith  his  risfat  naiid.  The  bell  iift.inl 
a  followed  at  from  lero  to  1.7  secotxu  bv  a  legoLateil  blow  on  the 
I  ytHlnr  ligament  prodocing  tbe  jerk.  The  experiments  were  maile 
U  coaraeA  of  about  an  boor,  each  embracing  MTeral  aerica.  Eadi 
■eriee  was  begun  by  a  nnmber  of  minple  knee-Jerka,  to  be  as«d  as  a 
Im^  of  compaiisoD  with  the  reinforced  ones  that  followed.  "Dm 
difference  between  the  st-ersges  of  these  paita  f>f  a  single  aeriea  was 
known  aa  the  fecial  reinforcement ;  that  betwe«)  the  aecotid  part 
of  anr  series  and  tbe  average  of  all  the  first  parta  of  the  same  CDone 
was  toe  poMToJ  reinforcement.  In  the  cnt  vhich  repreaenta  gruhi- 
cMy  the  resulti  of  631  normal  and  624  reinforced  record*  oa  foor 
sabjects.  the  corves  for  the  special  and  general  reinforcements  roUov 
nearl]'  the  same  course.  If  tlie  hammer  stroke  was  lees  than  O.-l  see. 
liUer  than  tbe  signal  for  clinching  the  hand,  the  extent  of  the  knee- 
jerk  was  increased  _;  if  it  was  more  than  O.-l  sec.  later,  the  extent  was 
m  than  normal,  till  at  aboat  1.7  sec.  it  again  became  normal ;  that 


say,  by  a  clinching  of  tbe  hand,  the  spinal  centres  for  the  k 
--- "-^  — ■._!  tlien  depressed,  and  then  gonliially  rctnni  lo 
I.   Says  Professor Bowditch  :  "Wenavffinthis 


jerk  are  first  excited,  tlien  depressed, 

their  normal  cnnditioD.   Says  Prof essoi  .     . . 

alternating  action  a  phenomenon  which  cannot  fail  to  throw  light 
opon  the  nature  of  inhibition,'  and  [is]  destined  perhaps,  when 
full^  undersUiod,  to  estabtiah  the  interference  theory  on  a  lim 


On  the  ground  of  certain  experiments,  Einer  published  th 
elusion,  in  1870,  that  we  hear  tones  and  noise  with  the  same  o 
The  present  paper  is  a  further  study  of  the  same  question,  n 
the  author  in  connexion  with  Profs.  Exner  and  Pleischl. 
conclusion  is  true,  and  both  are  perceived  with  the  same  etru< 
the  ear,  they  should  show  points  of  similarity.     And  such  tl 
both  in  common  experience  (witness  the  representation  of  c 
ading  bv  drum  strokes),  and  in  suitable  experiments  more 
■till.     Experiments  were  be^m  on  explosive  noises  as  the  sii    ^. 
Having  atlapted  a  flame  ana  rotating  mirror  to  the  Study  of  8 
sound  waves,  the  author  first  tried  the  report  given  in  ' 
rubber  stopper  out  of  lead  lubes  of  various  lengths  by  c      ,    . 
~'~,  which  proved  to  be  a  series  of  waves  of  decreasine  intent 
(xploeion  of  soap-bubbles  of  hydrogen  and  air,  wi 
'  wave.    Discriminations  of  ni&h  ami  low  could  t 
li.  corresponding  with  the  length  of  tlie 
ble,  as  should  be  tbe  case  if  tbe  noises  ai 


ind  li 
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the  tonal  apparatus  of  the  ear.  It  was  further  proved  that  a  series 
of  short  and  sharp  sounds  like  those  of  a  watchman's  rattle,  provided 
all  extra  accompanying  sounds  were  fullv  damped,  could  be  as  rapid 
as  600  or  more  per  second  before  proaucing  an  even  tone.  The 
corresponding  parts  of  the  ear  leap  into  vibration  at  the  first  impulse, 
and  as  quickly  subside.  This  makes  possible  a  wide  range  of  untonal 
sensations.  If  tone  arises  from  continuous,  even,  and  regular  stimu- 
lation, noise  arises  from  short,  irregular  and  suddenly  varying 
stimulation  ;  and  the  two  classes  of  sdund  pass  into  one  another  by 
insensible  gradations.  The  complex  noises,  rustling,  hissing,  blow- 
ing, etc.,  can  be  reduced  to  noises  as  simple  as  those  tested,  differ- 
ently combined,  varied  in  quality,  intensity  and  rapidity,  and 
accompanied  in  differing  degree  by  true  tone.  These  experiments 
do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  special  organs  for  noise-hearing,  but 
the^*^  seem  to  make  their  assumption,  which  is  attended  with  aiffi- 
culties,  unnecessary. 

Ein  KinesiaHhmometer^  nebst  einigen  Bemerkungen  itber  den  Muskel- 
ginn.    E.  Hitzig.    Neurol.  Centralblatt,  May  1  and  15, 1888. 

The  kinesia^sthesiometer,  less  formidable  than  its  name  might 
suggest,  is  a  set  of  17  wooden  balls  for  testing  **  muscle-sense.'*  The 
balls  are  about  7  cm.  in  diameter,  and  graded  from  50  to  100  grs.  by 
lO's,  from  100  to  300  bj;  50*s,  and  from  300  to  1000  by  lOO's.  For  use 
with  the  lower  extremities,  a  stocking  is  provided  with  a  pocket  at 
the  heel  for  the  reception  of  the  balls,  the  patient  lying  on  his  back 
during  the  experiment.  The  advantages  of  this  device  over  others 
mentioned  by  the  author  consist  in  its  easy  and  speedy  application 
and  in  its  portability.  Previous  measurements  of  the  fineness  of 
discrimination  are  discussed,  and  one  tenth,  the  smallest  difference 
for  which  this  apparatus  is  adjusted,  is  taken  as  about  the  limit  of 
sure  discrimination  with  the  upper  extremities  for  normal  subjects, 
and  thus  a«  an  appropriate  starting  point  for  testing  those  whose 
sensibility  is  blunted  by  disease.  For  the  lower  extremities  the 
limit  is  one  tenth  or  more. 

A  large  portion  of  the  paper  is  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  what 
is  really  measured  in  tests  of  this  kind,  and  particularly  of  the 
hypothesis  of  a  special  central  Krafi^nn,  The  author  is  not  opposed 
to  such  an  hypotnesis — in  fact,  does  not  see  how  voluntary  motion  is 
to  be  explained  without  it — but  at  the  same  time  does  not  believe 
that  it  is  necessarily  a  conscious  sensation,  nor  independent  of  the 
centripetal  sensations  from  muscle,  skin,  and  joint.  He  adds  an 
interesting  critique  of  arguments  pro  and  con,  together  with  three 
cases  from  which  such  a  sense  might  hastily  be  deduced,  but  which 
on  closer  examination  are  inconclusive.  In  such  experiments  he 
considers  one  measures  the  sensations  of  movement  in  the  most 
general  meaning  of  the  word,  hence  the  name  of  his  instrument. 

Grundlinien  zvr  Erforschung  des  ffeUigkeiis-  und  Farhensinnes  der 
Tiere.  Vitus  Graber.  Prag,  Temsky  ;  Leipzig,  Freytag.  1884, 
pp.  332. 

The  question  of  the  color-sense  of  animals  has  been  put  into  a  new 
stage  of  development  bjr  the  admirable  experimental  work  of  Vitus 
Graber.  His  investigation  has  hardly  received  the  attention  which 
it  deserves,  and  it  seems  worth  while  to  give  a  summary  of  his  results, 
although  they  are  already  four  years  old. 
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In  Btudying  the  function  of  the  eye  in  animals,  it  would  Beem  to 
be  xelf-evideut  Ihat  the  culor-aenHe  ought  to  be  Bharpl}"  distinKuislied 
from  the  hrichtnesB-sense.  It  an  animal  is  merely  given  the  run  of 
several  different  colored  Imicb,  hehiu  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
hifl  experimenter  wishes  him  ta  chooses  resting  nlsct  on  the  ground 
of  color  or  of  briehtneee ;  he  may  prefer  a  dark  blue  box  to  n  oright 
.red  one,  although  with  equal  brfghtnead,  his  choice  would  be  forretl 
rather  than  blue.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  eliminate  the  quea- 
tion  of  brightness  before  attacking  the  question  of  color,  and  tliis, 
Btrange  as  it  may  seem,  has  hitherto  not  usually  been  done.  What 
ie  still  stranger,  both  of  the  erroneoaa  conclusiona  that  are  possible 
in  the  case  have  actually  deen  drawn. 

The  first  ex[>eriments  on  the  color-sense  of  animals  were  made  by 
Paul  Bert  in  ISHd,  on  daphnids.  Those  little  animals  strongly  pre- 
ferred the  yellow-green  to  the  other  portions  of  the  spectrum,  and 
M.  Bert  had  no  hesitation  in  concluding  that  they  did  so  on  account 
of  its  greater  brightness;  be  even  infers,  what  la  still  worse,  that 
"  throughout  the  whole  visual  region,  the  difference  of  brightQess  of 
the  different  colored  rays  is  the  same  for  theui  as  for  us."  On  the 
other  hand.  Lubbock's  expertmenis  on  bees,  ante  and  wasps,  tbDugb 
exceedingly  painstaking  in  other  respects,  were  not  sufficiently  con- 
trolled by  other  esperimenle  on  the  tirightness-sense  of  these  little 
animals.'  M e reach kowsky  (Com pt.  Rend.  1, 93,  p.  llQO)dlBti]igabhed 
between  the  two  kinds  of  sensitiveness,  but  from  the  fact  that 
certain  low  crustaceans  did  not  react  to  differences  of  color,  he 
inferred  that  they  are  not  able  to  distinpiish  colors.  EiperimenU 
of  this  kind,  as  Graber  points  out,  can  give  only  positive  results,  not 
negative  ones.  If  the  greater  portion  of  the  animals  experimented 
upon  leave  the  blue  box  for  the  red  one  <the  brightness  being  equal), 
then  the  fact  that  they  prefer  red  proves  that  they  can  ditlingiiitn 
red  ;  if  they  distribute  themselves  equally,  it  is  merely  shown  that 
they  do  not,  under  the  given  circumstances,  prefer  one  color  to  the 
other,  not  that  they  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  them. 

Graber's  experiments  were  conducted  with  very  great  care,  and 
his  conclusions  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  unexceptionnble.  He 
experimented  on  about  fifty  different  animals.  He  preferred  to 
offer  his  animals  the  choice  of  two  boxes  only  at  a  time ;  he  rightly 
considered  that  to  ask  them  to  bear  in  wind  and  to  choose  between 
four  different  colors  at  once  Is  to  put  too  great  a  strain  npon  their 
mental  powers.  Each  siiecies  was  tested  first  tor  its  preference  in 
regard  to  brightness  and  darkness.  Colored  lights  were  obtained  by 
means  of  glasses  and  solutions  (fifty-eight  in  number),  all  carofnlly 
tested  fur  their  color  bv  means  of  Zeiss'  micra-spectroecope,  and  for 
their  brightness  by  a  itumford  photometer.  On  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  different  colors  of  equal  brightness,  the  animals 
were  usually  offered  first  a  choice,  say  between  a  brighter  red  and  a 
darker  blue  and  then  between  a  darker  red  and  a  brighter  blue. 
If,  as  they_  often  did,  they  chose  the  same  color  in  both  cases,  thb  of 
course  plainly  showed  a  strong  preference  for  that  color,  irrespective 
of  brightness.  The  caterpillars  of  Vanewi  uriieae,  for  instance, 
chose  a  bright  blue  rather  thon  a  dark  red  chamber  in  the  propor- 
tion of  190  to  06 ;  but  they  also  preferred  a  dark  blue  to  a  bright  red 
one  in  the  riroportion  of  ii|3  to  81,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  colorless 
chambers  they  preferred  light  to  darkness  in  the  ratio  of  ten  to  one. 

Graber's  results  are  extremely  interesting.   They  establish  beyond 
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doubt  the  existence  of  a  very  widely  distributed  color-sense  among 
animals ;  of  the  fifty  animals  experimented  upon,  no  less  than  forty 
showed  strone  color  ijreferences.  There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  those  which  did  not  react  to  color  differences  are  insen- 
sitive to  color,  but  merely  that  they  are  indifferent  to  colored  resting 
places;  they  include  highly  developed  animals,  as  the  cat,  the 
guinea-pig,  the  rabbit,  the  dove,  the  hen,  the  parrot  and  the  turtle. 
A  sensitiveness  to  ultra-violet  light,  which  Lubbock  established  for 
ants  and  daphnids,  Graber  finds  to  be  very  common — nearly  all  of 
the  twenty  animals  which  he  examined  in  this  resx>ect  exhibited  it. 
The  bullfinch  {Pyrrhula  mU^aris),  for  example,  showed  a  preference 
coefficient  of  2.5  for  blue  with  ultra-violet  over  blue  without  ultra- 
violet. Chrysomela,  which  loved  darkness,  and  had  a  strong  prefer- 
ence for  red  over  every  other  color,  was  absolutely  indifferent 
(190 :  194)  to  red  and  black,  while  it  distinguished  between  white  with 
and  without  ultra-violet  with  the  instances  72  and  164  respectively. 
In  general,  animals  which  love  the  dark  are  red  lovers,  and  those 
which  love  the  light  are  blue  lovers,  but  this  is  not  a  rule  without 
exceptions,  and  Graber  considers  that  no  adequate  explanation  can 
at  present  oe  g;iven  of  it.  The  strength  of  the  preference  between 
red  and  blue  is  greater  than  that  between  any  two  colors  that  are 
nearer  together  in  the  8i)ectrum. 

But  the  most  interesting  results  were  obtained  with  eyeless  and 
bliiided  animals.  The  common  worm  was  known  before  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  li^ht,  but  it  was  believed  by  Hofmeister  and  Darwin  that  it 
was  sensitive  only  at  the  cerebral  end.  Graber  obtained  for  it  a 
preference  of  five  to  one  for  black  over  white  when  whole,  and  of 
three  to  one  when,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  right  end,  7  mm. 
in  length  had  been  cut  off  from  both  ends.  In  this  amputated 
condition  its  preference  for  red  over  blue  (3  to  1)  was  nearly  as  great 
as  when  uninjured.  The  animals  selected  for  blinding  were  the 
triton  and  the  cockroach.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  eyes  were 
removed,  the  holes  filled  up  with  wax  and  the  whole  head  covered 
with  a  thick  cap  of  the  same  material.  (In  this  condition,  and  without 
food,  they  lived  and  remained  active  for  months.)  Of  2102  trials, 
there  were  674  cases  of  seeking  the  bright  compartment,  and  1428  of 
seeking  the  dark  one ;  the  preference  for  green  over  blue  was  5  to  3, 
for  red  over  green  it  was  2  to  1,  and  for  white  without  over  white 
with  ultra-violet  it  was  5  to  2.  Control-experiments  were  made  in 
this  case  as  in  others,  to  exclude  the  effects  of  heat,  though  there  was 
no  sensible  difference  of  temperature  between  the  tw6  compartments. 
The  cockroach  had  the  antennae  removed  and  the  head  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  black  wax.  It  gave  a  preference  coefficient 
of  2.3  for  black  over  white,  and  of  1.7  for  red  over  blue  ;  the  corres- 
ponding numbers  for  the  normal  animal  were  7  and  5.  It  could  even 
distinguish  plainly  between  rather  slight  differences  of  brightness. 
Herr  Graber  admits  that  though  he  was  already  accustomed  to  sur- 
prises, these  last  results  threw  nim  into  a  state  of  actual  excitement. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  animal  is  induced  to  go  into  one 
compartment  rather  than  another  by  means  of  a  special  skin  sensa- 
tion, and  not  of  a  mere  change  in  the  carbonic  acid  production, 
though  that  is  known  to  be  affected  by  a  difference  in  color  of  li^ht ; 
the  motion  is  so  rapid  and  energetic  that  he  thinks  there  is  not  time 
for  it  to  be  caused  oy  a  feeling  of  lack  of  breath.  Moreover,  such 
low  animals  as  snails,  when  their  eyes  have  been  destroyed,  quickly 
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develop  nen  ones  out  of  depressions  in  the  skio.    One  is  reminded  L 
of  the  experiments  of  Fontan,  iu  which  a  hypnotic  subject  readily  I 
eorted  with  hie  hands  colored  wools  which  it  was  iropoBsible  for  t 
him  to  see,  though  these  are,  of  course,  far  too  extraordinary  to 
be  accepted  from  a  Bina;le  instance. 

Several  queHtions  which  have  been  hotly  discussed  would  s 
to  be  definitely  disposed  of  by  Graber'a  experiments,  (a)  It  ii 
plainly  established  that  animals  have  a  color  sense.  Grant  Allen 
afBrmed  that  it  is  very  rarely  that  animals  react  to  differences  of 
color,  which  shows,  as  our  author  remarks,  the  danger  of  investi- 
gating nature  after  a  purely  speculative  fashion,  (ft)  Do  colors  look 
the  same  to  animals  as  to  us  ?  To  those  wiilch  are  sensitive  to  ultra- 
violet, and  to  those,  if  there  are  such,  which  are  insensitive  to  red, 
they  evidently  do  not ;  white,  and  every  other  color  which  is  not  of 
spectral  purity,  must  look  different  to  them.  As  regards  others, 
tnere  was  never  any  pround  for  discussing  the  question  ;  there  is  no 
possibility  of  answering  it  one  way  or  the  other.  (c>  Magnus  and 
others  have  said  that  certain  animals  which  have  no  cones  In  the 
retina  must  be  for  that  reason  insensitive  to  colors.  It  is  now  plain 
that  the  color  effect  mnst  be  due  not  to  any  particular  morphological 
structure,  but  to  the  presence  of  certain  chemical  subetances  decom- 
posable by  light,  (d)  The  existence  of  colored  flowers  and  fruits  ia  i 
certainly  not  essential  to  the  development  of  a  color  sense.  It  is  not  I 
even  true  that  flower-loving  animals  have  a  more  highly  developed  ' 
color-sense  than  others ;  the  flea  which  infcsls  the  dog  reacts  to 
much  finer  color-differences  than  the  bee.  (e)  The  theory  that  Ibe 
men  of  Homer's  time  had  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  colon  will 
have  received,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ils  deathblow. 

We  have  only  two  criticisms  to  make  upon  Graber's  work.  He 
does  not  give  suflicient  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  choice  which 
hia  animals  exhibit  is  choice  of  a  place  of  abode,  and  that  they  might 
have  different  color-preferences  for  small  objects.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  offered  his  animals  the  choice  between  green  and  blue 
without  ultra-violet:  with  blue  with  ultra-violet  and  green,  they 
gave  very  marked  reactions.  C.  L.  F. 

Beau  ObaarvaUott*  on  tht  Xtnlal  Poaert  of  Bpiden.     Gborob  W.  and 
Elizabeth  G.  Packham.  pp.  36.   Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of 

Morphology,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  December,  1887. 

These  entertaining  experiments  ujhjh  the  mental  powers  of  spiders 
extended  to  the  sense  of  smell,  their  hearing,  maternal  emotions, 
sight,  color-sense,  feigning  death,  and  their  mistakes.  The  experi- 
ments on  the  sense  of  smell  were  conducted  as  follows.  A  glass  rod 
dipped  in  an  odorous  liquid  was  held  nearthe  insect,  and  its  motions 
olnerved.  These  ex{^eriments  were  checked  by  offering  the  clean 
rod  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  odors  used  were  casentiftl 
oils,  cologne,  and  other  such  perfumes.  In  220  experiments  on  ■ 
number  of  species,  but  three  species  were  found  that  did  not  respond. 
The  responses  were  "  by  various  movements  of  lees,  pa|pi,  and 
alxlomen,  by  shaking  their  web,  by  running  away,  by  seising  ttia 
rod  and  binding  it  up  with  web  as  Ihey  would  an  insect  .  .  .  ,  bjf 
approaching  the  rod  with  the  first  legs  and  palpi  held  erect."  1% 
loud  noises  most  spiders  gave  no  sign,  though  one,  when  on  the 
finger,  jumped  when  "bang"  was  shouted,  and  erected  Eta  ^~~'    ' 
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when  whistled  at.  .  Many  more  responded  to  tnning-forks.  At  the 
first  approach  some  kinds  dropped  downward  a  distance  from  their 
webs,  out  seemed  after  a  time  to  learn  to  disregard  the  fork ;  though 
they  soon  forgot.  Removal  of  the  palpi  and  several  of  the  legs  did 
not  long  interfere  with  their  reactions.  These  tests  failed  with 
spiders  tnat  make  no  web ;  because  of  a  difference  in  habits,  it  is  sug- 
gested. Still  it  might  be  queried  whether  the  i>erception  of  the  im- 
jmlses  of  the  air  by  touch,  or  from  the  co-vibrations  of  the  web,  were 
not  what  was  really  testea,  and  had  something  to  do  with  the  differ- 
ence between  the  web-making  spiders  and  the  others.  The  impulses 
of  the  air  from  a  large  tuning-fork  can  be  distinctly  felt  on  the  hand. 
The  maternal  instinct  was  studied  in  the  readiness  with  which 
females  of  the  species  that  carry  their  egg-sacks  attached  to  them- 
selves, would  reaccept  them  after  they  nad  once  been  removed. 
Most  failed  to  remember  them  for  48  hours,  some  for  24.  A  spider 
of  another  species,  however,  resumed  the  care  of  her  eggs  after 
being  away  from  them  and  her  web  for  51  hours.  The  sense  of 
sight  was  tested  with  cocoons  also,  and  led  to  the  very  interesting 
result  that  spiders  that  are  used  to  seeing  their  cocoons,  recognize 
them  at  a  distance  of  several  inches,  while  those  that  carry  them 
attached  to  their  own  bodies  and  so  know  them  only  by  touch,  fail 
to  recognize  them  by  sight,  even  at  very  short  distances,  but  know 
them  at  once  by  touch.  The  spiders  investigated  seemed  very 
partial  to  red-lighted  areas.  They  were,  however,  such  as  ''are 
found  during  the  day,  running  among  dead  leaves  or  hiding  under 
stones  or  wood.''  The  experiments  made  are  unfortunately  not 
fully  conclusive  ;  for  the  differences  of  illumination  in  the  different 
areas,  which  might  be  supposed  to  influence  spiders  of  such  habits 
considerably,  were  apparently  not  taken  into  account,  and  a  negative 
conclusion  as  to  temperature  was  drawn  from  the  disinclination  of  a 
single  specimen,  blinded  with  parafine,  to  change  the  places  in 
which  he  was  set  down.  Feigning  of  death  differed  much  in  differ- 
ent species  ;  210  experiments  on  19  species  were  made.  Most  spiders 
do  not  instantly  become  still,  nor  remain  absolutely  motionless. 
They  showed  nothine  of  a  cataleptic  condition,  and  were  not 
insensitive  to  pain.  Keeping  still  m  one  place  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  rendering  the  insect  less  conspicuous,  and  keeping  it 
where  it  can  easily  find  its  way  back  to  its  web.  Running  and 
jumping  spiders  whose  dependence  for  escape  is  in  their  agility, 
show  this  instinct  poorly  developed  or  not  at  all.  The  cocoons  of 
other  genera  or  pitn  balls  could  be  palmed  off  on  some  for  their 
own  cocoons  (though  when  a  cocoon  and  a  pith  ball  were  presented 
at  once  they  chose  the  first),  and  one  even  accepted  a  lead  shot 
covered  witn  web,  much  to  tne  discredit  of  her  muscle  sense. 


III.— HYPNOTISM. 

Einigei  iiber  Suggestion,    Ernst  Jendrassik.    Neurol.  Centralblatt, 
May  15  and  June  1, 1888. 

The  subject  of  the  experiments  described  in  this  paper  was  a 
woman  of  twenty-seven  years  who  had  added  to  a  family  history  of 
suicide  and  apoplexy  a  personal  history  of  convent  life,  seduction, 
theft,  three  years  and  a  half  in  men's  clothing  and  occupations,  jail 
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and  hospital  residence,  and  major  hystero-epilepsy.  She  wbb  aiuw- 
theaic  on  the  right  side,  and  the  visiinl  fields  of  both  eyee,  especiollj 
the  right,  were  reduced.  She  was  hypnotiEable  at  a  word  and  very 
open  to  suggestion,  i^he  showed  all  the  common  hallucinatioiu, 
followed  suggestions,  made  is  the  hypnotic  condition,  arter  awaken- 
ing, without  memory  of  the  su^esUon  ;  could  in  the  same  way  be 
made  to  cease  breathing  for  from  2i  to  3^-  minutes,  or  to  become  un- 
hypnotizable.  But  the  most  interesting  eiperiments  were  with 
suggested  burning.  Besides  being  blistered  with  filter  paper  aiul 
burned  with  a  paper  box  so  as  to  take  three  weeks  in  the  tiealing 
and  leave  a  scar,  when  a  notched  ring  was  applied  to  her  left  arm  a 
completely  corresponding  blister  appeared  on  the  right,  A  letter  K 
Ettamp,  sucli  as  is  uaed  in  marking  washing,  was  pressed  for  hot  iron 
upon  her  left  shoulder  without  her  having  seen  it,  and  a  blister 
devetojicd  on  the  corresponding  point  of  the  right  shoulder  repre- 
senting the  form  with  considerable  exactness,  but  Ttverted  as  in 
mirror-script.  Another  experiment  of  the  same  nature  was  aa 
follows :  A  letter  J  was  drawn  on  Ifflper,  shown  to  her,  and  pressed 
on  her  left  arm  as  glowing  metal.  "Hiis  letter  was  transferred,  but 
not  reversed.  Experiments  with  the  magnet  were  very  successful  so 
far  as  transfers  were  concerned,  but  the  author  could  not  convince 
himself  that  the  effects  were  due  to  magnetic  influence.  The  ex- 
periments were  executed  with  great  care,  and  what  the  author  had 
partly  in  mind,  namely,  that  well  developed  hypnotism  is  not  a 
local  phenomenon  of  France,  is  unmistakably  demonstrated. 

After  recording  the  experiments,  the  author  gives  his  theory  of 
the  psycho-physics  of  hypnotism  and  suggestion.  His  view,  the 
reasons  for  which  were  set  forth  in  an  earlier  paper  (2)« I' AypnofuxM: 
Arehinat  de  Neurolo^,  1886),  is  that  the  hypnotic  sleep  is  caused  by 
a  cessation  or  limitation  of  the  associative  functions  of  the  brain. 
When  awake  there  is  constant  associative  action  ;  we  cannot  stay 
long  upon  one  idea,  but  in  the  hypnotic  state  there  is  little  or  none 
of  ttiat  action.  A  stimulus  then,  instead  of  starting  a  train  of  ideate 
acts  with  concentrated  force  upon  the  limited  area,  the  Bu^neated 
idea  is  conceived  with  great  force  and  clearness,  and  persiBls  like  C  J 
cataleptic  posture.  The  author  follows  the  Nancy  school  in  makinsd 
suggestion  cover  every  kind  of  hypnotic  experiment.  ■ 

The  explanation  of  transfer  is  not  easy,  though  it  probably  hul 
affinities  with  hysterical  hemi-amesthesia.  Its  connection  with  sng-  * 
gestion  is  shown  in  the  letter-burns  above,  where  the  letter  known 
only  by  touch  was  symmetrically  reversed,  and  the  one  seen  was 
transf erred  without  reversing.  The  case  gives  an  uncertain  sound 
for  the  curative  effects  of  hypnotism,  for  though  the  seizures  beoms 
less  frequent  and  could  be  cut  short  in  the  premonitory  staj^  or 
even  prevented  for  considerable  periods  by  suggestion,  the  relief 
was  not  perfect.  During  a  period  of  several  months  when  ahe  was 
little  hypnotized,  the  patient  underwent  a  change,  increased  in 
weight  and  grew  worse  in  behavior,  and  evidently  entered  upon  a 
different  period  of  her  cycle.  Bhestill  served  to  show  ina  mechanical 
way  the  earlier  and  frequently  repeateil  experiments,  but  ^e  was 
less  susceptible  to  new  suggestions,  and  remembered  what  happened 
when  she  was  hypnotized.  The  reason  for  her  change  in  this  par- 
ticular, the  author  finds  in  the  illusionary  feelings  that  po»eued 
her.  The  associations  to  which  they  corresponded  could  not  be 
loosened  by  suggestion. 


^ 
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Xinige  iherapeutuehe  Versuche  mU  der  ffypnois,    Sperling.    Neurol. 
Centralblatt,  June  1,  July  1  and  16,  1888. 

Dr.  Sperling  has  applied  hypnotism  in  a  number  of  cases  with 
good  results,  and  in  tnese  articles  describes  eight  of  them.  Half 
were  of  hystero-epilepsy,  two  more  of  hysterical  paralysis,  and  the 
last  two  of  hysteria  m  connection  with  the  after  effects  of  malaria 
and  typhus.  The  first  case,  that  of  a  young  man,  is  particularly 
interesting.  He  came  under  observation  in  September,  1887,  witn 
well  marKed  fits.  His  heredity  was  good  and  the  disease  of 
traumatic  origin.  Electrical  treatment  had  to  be  given  up  after 
a  single  application,  and  hypnotizing  was  tried  as  an  experiment. 
He  proved  very  susceptible  to  suggestion  and  showed  improvement 
at  once.  The  hvpnotizing  was  followed  up  with  other  vigorous 
treatment,  and  ttiough  he  relapsed  three  times  from  sufficient  causes, 
by  the  first  of  January,  1888,  he  was  recovered  and  at  his  place  as 
head  bookkeeper  of  a  large  business  house.  The  part  played  by  the 
hypnosis,  which  was  produced  about  eight  times  only,  was  the 

Prevention  of  the  fits,  thus  paving  the  way  for  other  treatment, 
'he  change  which  it  made  seems  to  have  been  the  substitution  of 
lighter  equivalents — at  least,  several  attacks  of  dizziness  and  faint- 
ness,  and,  later,  two  of  griping  and  diarrhoea,  were  so  regarded  by  the 
doctor.  The  next  case  was  of  a  married  woman  whose  first  seizure 
followed  the  relation  of  a  horrible  incident  to  her  when  in  a  state  of 
nervous  exhaustion  following  child-birth.  The  disease  later  became 
chronic.  The  third  was  a  young  woman  of  neurotic  hereditv  who 
suddenly  fell  in  a  fit  on  the  street.  With  both  these  the  conditions 
of  home  life  were  such  as  to  continue  the  disease  rather  than  favor 
its  cure,  but  the  good  effects  of  hypnotic  treatment  were  clear, 
especially  in  the  last,  where  practically  no  other  remedv  was 
employed.  The  fourth  case  was  under  treatment  for  too  short  a 
time  to  count  for  anything  except  an  experiment.  In  the  fifth  and 
sixth  the  treatment  was  apparently  completely  successful,  and, 
perhaps,  as  far  as  mere  functional  disturbance  was  concerned,  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth.  The  author  does  not  hold  hypnotizing  for  a 
panacea ;  it  has  failed  in  many  cases,  though  he  has  not  reported 
all  in  which  it  has  been  beneficial.  And  even  if  it  should  prove  to 
accomplish  only  a  temporary  relief,  or  one  to  be  completed  oy  other 
remedies,  it  is  not  an  unimportant  gain  to  therapeutics.  In  summary 
of  his  present  views,  he  says  that  the  systematic  use  of  hypnotism  is 
Justified  as  a  last  resort ;  that  its  use  either  in  treatment  or  investi- 
gation belongs  to  the  physician  ;  that  the  therapeutic  effect  depends 
on  a  ri^ht  knowledge  of  the  disease,  on  the  way  of  hypnotizing  and 
suggesting,  and  on  the  personal  influence  of  the  pnysician  over 
the  patient ;  that  definite  rules  cannot  be  made  for  its  application, 
but  that  when  rightly  applied  it  is  not,  in  his  experience,  followed 
with  bad  consequences. 

L*hf/pnotisme  et  VEcole  de  Nancy.    Bernheim.    Revue  de  THypno- 
tisme.  May,  1888. 

This  article  is  a  brief  and  definite  statement,  by  one  of  its  leaders, 
of  eight  of  the  distinctive  points  of  the  school  of  Nancy.  The  points 
are  in  substance  as  follows:  1.  They  do  not  find  Charcot's  three 
stages,  or  any  other  physiological  phenomena,  without  conscious  or 
nnconscioas  suggestion,  and  do  find  them  with  suggestion.  2.  Hyp- 
IMMUB  of  le$  grandsM  hjfitiriques  is  the  same  as  with  other  subjects. 
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3.  Ujtiiteria  is  not  good  material  for  the  ntndy  of  bTpnotism.  1.  Tllfl 
hypnotic  Btnte  is  not  e,  neurosis ;  ite  phenotnena  can  be  produced  in 
normal  sleep  with  many  subjects.  5.  This  state  is  not  peculiar  to, 
nor  more  easy  to  produce  with  the  neuropathic  than  with  others. 
8.  The  school  does  not  hold,  aji  has  been  said  of  them,  that  aU  sub- 

tects  in  the  somnambulic  state  are  pure  automata  and  controlled 
ly  the  will  of  the  hypnotijse       -    . ..  .     -    .     - 

turn  reduce  to  suggestion  ; 
every  hypnotic  phenomenon.  i 

Bt  Vanalogie  mtrt  P(tal  hypnottqw  el  Vital  normat.  J.  Dblb«UT. 
Revue  de  I'Hypnotisme,  April,  1888. 
Prof.  DelbtBuf  is  led  bv  his  experiments  to  an  extension  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nancy  school  asserting  the  identity  of  normal  and 
faynnotic  sleep,  to  the  identity  as  well  of  the  normal  and  hypnotic 
waking  states. 

&lud«  tur  VhspnoUune  el  la  mggeation.     Rifat.     Ibid. 

The  author  contends  for  tbe  genuineness  of  Charcot's  three  stage*, 
but  believes  them  true  not  only  of  liypnotic,  but  also  of  narcotic 
and  natural  steep.  He  considers  also  that  these  three  kinds  of  sleep 
are  all  essentially  the  seme,  and  ander  proper  circuDistani%s  show 
the  same  phenomena. 

TrailmuTil  i«  ValUnalion.  menUile  par  la  »ugg«ation  ht/pnotiqut.     Av- 
ovstbVoisin.    iWd.,  May,  1888.  , 

This  article  is  a  paper  rejid  at  a  meeting  of  the  French  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Sciences,  at  Oran.  The  author,  who  is 
physician  in  chief  at  the  Balpi'trifire,  tells  of  two  cases  of  mania  of 
persecution,  in  one  of  which  he  was  able  to  give  relief  and  in  the 
other  to  cure  by  hynotisation  and  suggestion  ;  also  of  a  case  of  dip- 
somania of  twelve  years  standing  successfully  treated  in  the  sam« 
way.  All  three  were  women.  He  has  been  able  in  two  other  ci 
to  avoid  the  excessive  violence  accompanying  menstruation  by  hyp- 
notizing the  patients  and  suggesting  that  they  steep  tbrougn  that 

Bur  un  ca»  de  tie*  convuliiifi  avee  iekolatie  el  coprolalia,     Bt'i 

Tills  a      ,     _ 
by  Dr.  Burot,  is  again  pro<luced  to  show  1 

treatment,  leading  to  striking  improvement  and  prospective  recovery. 
The  patient  is  a  young  woman  of  good  family  and  education,  who 
had  suflered  for  several  years  from  convulsive  attacks  in  the  faw 
and  limbs,  with  enforced  utterance  of  cries  and  obscene  words, 
together  with  a  tendency  to  repeat  certain  words  and  imitate 
things  seen  and  heard.  The  treatment  was  by  persistent  "  persua- 
sion, that  is,  suggestion  after  a  somewhat  hypnotic  manner,  though 
that  state  was  apparently  not  produced  ;  by  counting  the  move- 
ments that  she  made  and  making  her  count  them  ;  by  having  her 
repeat  (auto-suggestion)  such  phrases  as,  I  shall  want  to  control  my- 
self all  aloni, — I  will  not  be  forced  to  say  any  bad  words,  etc.,  and 
by  other  similar  means.  There  are  in  the  disease,  the  doctor  thinks, 
two  chief  factors,  the  enfeeblement  of  the  conscious  cerebral  contrw 
and  the  exaggeration  of  the  automatic  functions.  The  "moral 
gymnastics"  were  intended  to  break  up  the  vicious  habits  of  the 
tomaton  and  restore  to  the  higher  centres  their  lost  control. 


I 
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De  la  mggMtion  et  du  somnambulisms  dans  l&urs  rapports  awe  la  Jurii" 
prudence  et  la  mldeeine  Ugale.  Jules  Liegeois.  Revue  de  rHyi>- 
notisme,  June,  1888. 

Un  nouvel  Itat  psyehologique,  Jules  Li^bois.  Revue  de  I'Hjpno- 
tisme,  August,  1888. 

M.  Lii^geois,  the  jurist,  whose  memoir  on  hypnotic  suggestion  was 
lately  reviewed  in  this  journal,  gives^  under  the  above  titles,  two 
extracts  from  the  forthcoming  lKK)k  into  which  that  memoir  has 
grown.  The  first  is  from  the  chapter  on  suggestion  in  the  waking 
state.  He  recounts  a  number  of  experiments  m  which  he  was  able, 
without  putting  the  subject  into  the  somnambulic  state,  to  bring 
about  by  suggestion  sense  illusions  and  the  future  imperative  execu- 
tion of  suggestions  as  in  post-hypnotic  acts.  He  recognizes,  how- 
ever, that  the  subjects  are  not  quite  in  a  natural  condition,  though 
apparently  so.  The  experiment  succeeded  only  with  very  suscep- 
tible subjects  that  had  previously  been  hypnotized.  Their  state 
seemed  to  be  one  of  concentratea  attention  to  the  idea  suggested, 
and  this  he  was  able  to  induce  readily  by  accompanying  his  words 
with  very  energetic  fixation  of  regard. 

In  the  second  he  gives  some  recent  experiments  on  the  state  of 
negative  hallucination,  that  is,  the  state  in  which  on  suggestion  the 
subject,  after  apparently  awaking,  remains  unable  to  perceive  a  desig- 
nated person  or  thing.    With  Mme.  M ,  a  susceptible  subject 

from  the  clinic  of  Dr.  Li^beault,  he  found  that,  thougu  she  gave  no 
si^  of  perceiving  him  when  he  stood  before  her  or  addressed  her 
directly  or  when  he  pricked  her  with  a  pin,  or  when  others  asked 
her  about  him,  yet  wnen  he  made  su^estions  to  her,  impersonally 
as  it  were,  in  a  nigh  voice,  she  carried  them  out.  Tests  are  fully 
reported  which  he  made  upon  Camille  S.,  a  subject  whom  he  takes 
pains  to  sav  Dr.  Li6beault  and  he  had  always  found  of  entire  (^ood 
faith  in  a  four  years'  acquaintance.  Camille  S.  was  made  oblivious 
to  M.  Liegeois,  and  when  awakened  came  into  complete  rapport  with 
^11  except  him.  She  remained  ansesthetic  to  him  alone.  Directly 
addressed  by  him,  she  appeared  not  to  hear,  but,  addressed  after  the 
manner  of  an  inner  voice,  she  showed  the  somnambulic  automatism 
perfectly.  She  repeated  words  said  to  her  in  this  wav  ;  immediately 
forgot  them,  and  emphatically  assured  a  questioner  that  she  had  said 
notning  of  the  kind.    She  carried  on  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Li6- 

beault  and  a  M.  F ,  in  which  M.  Li^'^geois  furnished  the  matter, 

though  she  evidently  thought  the  ideas  were  her  own.  All  the  time 
her  state  seemed  perfectly  normal,  and  she  could  hold  her  own  with 
the  assistants.  To  make  sure  that  she  could  really  see  him,  though 
unconscious  of  it,  the  experimenter  called  her  by  the  same  kind  of 
impersonal  suggestion  to  find  a  bottle  of  cologne  (really  ammonia) 
in  nis  own  pocxet,  which  she  did  and  enjoyed  the  perfume.  In  the 
same  wav  she  removed  his  shoe,  and  with  it  in  ner  hand  firmly 

denied  that  he  was  present,  and  assured  her  questioner,  M.  F , 

when  he  spoke  to  him  that  he  was  certainly  insane.  The  experi- 
ments support  the  Nancy  theory  of  negative  hallucinations,  **a  neu- 
tralization by  the  ima^nation  of  the  object  perceived  ** — rather  than 
that  of  Binet  and  Fere,  that  it  is  ''a  phenomenon  of  inhibition 
which  produces  a  systematic  paralvsis.'^  If  these  things  are  true, 
the  consequences  may  be  important.  They  demonstrate  once  more 
the  breadth  and  power  of  the  unconscious  in  psychic  life ;  they 
promise  new  means  for  diBCoyering  the  author  oi  suggested  crimes ; 
and,  if  the  hallucinationB  of  the  inianei  which  often  inow  a  negative 
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re,  they  eaggeet 


DuexperHui  mfdico-ligale»en  matihre  d'hypaotumt;  rttherch^  dt  I'avteur 

d'-une  tug/jfilion  erimijieUt,     Jdlbs  Lieggoi^.     Revue  de  I'Hypiio- 

tisme,  July,  18S8. 

Tlie  real  criininul,  when   crime  is  committed   in  conseqnenoe 

of  hypnotic  Bugseation,  is,  of  courae,  the  gus^ter.    But  if  he  is 

aa   expert   and   has  suggested   as  well  that   his  aubject  refoae,  it) 

case  he  is  refaypnotized  for  exam  initios,  to  espoEO  him,  or  to  tell  any 

of  the  circnmstanpes  of  the  suggcBtion,  the  discovery  of  the  real 

criminal  seems  at  first  dubious.    But  from  experiments  made  to  teet 

this  point,  M.  Lii'-geois  concludes  that  in  all,  ornearlr  all,  such  casec 

it  is  possible  to  obtain  an  answer.  He  su^ested  to  tne  Sime.  M 

mentioned  above,  that  on  awaking  she  should  see  and  shoot  M. 

O ;  further,  that  she  be  convinced  that  the  idea  was  her  own ; 

that  she  refuse  to  name  himself  as  the  author  of  the  snggeetion ; 
that  she  swear  there  was  no  suggestion,  etc.  She  went  through 
ttie  imaginary  killing,  was  reliypnotiied  by  Dr.  Lifbeault,  and 
BBsumed  the  guilt  of  the  shooting  according  to  suggestion.  Dr. 
Li^beaiilt  then  suggested  to  her  the  following :  1st,  that  when  she 
sees  the  author  of  the  suageation,  if  there  be  one,  she  shall  sleep  for 
two  minutes  ;  2d,  that  then  she  shall  keep  her  eye  fixed  on  him 
till  the  hynotizer  says  Attet ;  3d,  that  she  shall  place  herself  before 
the  author  of  the  auggeation,  spreading  her  skirt  as  if  toliidehim,  till 
the  hypnotiKerasks,  why  do  you  wish  to  hide  M.  Li^geoisT  and  4th, 
that  she  shall  be  deaf  and  blind  to  the  author  of  the  suggestion  till 
the hypnotizer  gives  thesign  for  the  end  of  the  performance.  Every- 
thing was  executed  according  to  suggestion.  On  returning  to  her 
normal  state  she  had  forgotten  all.  A  few  days  later,  similar  l«ts 
were  madeuponayoimgman  by  the  author  and  Professor  Bemheim, 
with  similar  or  even  more  explicit  identification  of  the  suggester, 
though  in  one  trial  the  professor  was  able  by  insistence  partly  to 
break  down  the  suggested  amnesia.  From  these  cases  it  would 
appear  that  though  the  subject  may  be  unable  to  reveal  the  snggester 
directly,  he  can  be  got  to  do  so  indirectly  by  acts  of  which  he  does 
not  see  the  bearing,  indeed  by  anything  not  specially  interdicted  in 
the  original  suggestion. 

The  Rmtie  de  VHypnotUme  for  April  summarizes  a  series  of  articles 
on  L'Kypnoiiime  et  ta  suggestion  »n  obtUtrigue.hy  Drs.  Auvard  and 
Secheyron,  from  the  files  of  the  Archieei  da  Toeologis  for  the  early 
part  of  this  year.  From  a  careful  study  of  eight  cases  in  whicn 
some  degree  of  hypnotism  was  produced,  thev  concluded  that  hypno- 
tism, probably  in  all  its  forms,  is  possible  in  accouchement,  nut  ia 
generally  more  difficult  to  produce  than  in  the  normal  state.  It 
serves  as  an  aniesthetic,  but  is  not  fully  and  uniformly  successful, 
because  the  euggestion  may  be  badly  made  or  not  accepted  by  the 
subject,  or  because  the  uterine  pain  constantly  recalls  the  suDject 
to  the  waking  state.  If  hypnotism  has  any  effect  on  the  progress  of 
labor,  it  seems  to  be  a  certain  slacking  of  'the  uterine  contractions. 
It  is  not  a  means  that  can  take  the  place  of  chloroform  and  chloral, 
except  under  very  unusual  circum stances.  It  may  perhaps  be  useo 
during  the  dilation  of  the  neck.  Suggestion  in  the  waking  slate  with 
very  impressible  women,  or  the  use  of  pseudo-chloroform  and  the 
like,  may  be  of  real  advantage  in  lessening  the  pains. 
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IV. -ABNORMAL. 

Zur  LocaUzation  des  ien»oriseh&n  Aphane.    Leopold  Laquer.    Neurol. 
Centralblatt,  June  15,  1888. 

While  the  localization  of  motor  speech  functions  in  the  lower 
frontal  convolution  on  the  left  side  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
established,  that  of  the  sensory  speech  function,  abolition  of  which 
results  in  word-deafness,  is  not  so  certain.  It  has  been  placed  by 
Wernicke  and  others  in  the  upper  temporal  convolution  on  the  left 
side,  and  it  is  to  that  spot  that  the  case  of  Dr.  Laquer  points.  It  is 
a  good  case  because  the  only  persistent  symptom,  and  the  one  that 
persisted  through  the  year  and  a  half  of  observation  till  the  death 
of  the  patient,  was  the  uncomplicated  speech  disturbance.  The 
patient  was  a  peasant  woman  of  74,  of  ^ood  heredity  and  intelligence, 
and  had  been  well,  except  for  some  hardness  of  hearing,  from  old 
age.  In  the  fall  of  1886  she  had  two  fainting  spells,  from  the  first  of 
wnich  she  recovered  in  a  few  minutes  with  no  after  effects  beyond  a 
somewhat  more  rapid  and  excited  manner  of  speech.  With  the 
second  she  had  a  transient  paralysis  of  the  right  arm  and  leg,  and 
immediate  and  lasting  wora-deafness  and  paraphasia.  After  the 
second  attack  she  showed  loss  of  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  things 
(apraxia).  did  not  know  how  to  use  scissors,  nor  how  to  dress  and 
undress  nerself,  polished  boots  with  the  wood  of  the  brush,  etc. 
But  this  passed  away  in  a  few  weeks  and  left  her,  as  far  as  could  be 
seen,  of  sound  mind.  Samples  of  her  talk  are  given.  At  first  it  was 
necessary  to  communicate  with  her  by  signs,  but  after  a  time  she 
relearned  the  meanings  of  a  few  phrases  and  household  words,  and 
Twed  them  correctly.  Tests  for  word-blindness  were  rather  inconclu- 
sive, from  her  lack  of  education.  The  only  psychic  symptom  was  a 
certain  changeableness  of  disposition  ;  she  was  often  ill-tempered 
and  even  angry  at  not  being  understood.    During  1887  the  patient 

?rew  decrepit  and  died,  in  Feoruary,  1888,  of  a  catarrhal  pneumonia, 
he  autopsy  showed  a  spot  of  softening  on  the  forward  part  of  the 
first  temporal  convolution  on  the  left  side,  another  on  the  posterior 
third  of  the  same,  and  a  small  superficial  one  between  the  angular 
and  second  occipital  gyri.  Sectioning  showed  the  fibres  softened 
below  the  insula  as  far  as  the  basal  surface  of  the  putamen,  inward 
to  the  claustrum,  upward  to  below  the  most  ventral  portion  of  the 
posterior  central  convolution,  and  backward  along  the  fibres  of  the 
inferior  parietal  lobule  to  a  point  where  a  plane  would  cut  it  if 
passed  perpendicularly  througn  the  highest  point  of  the  interpari- 
etal fissure.  Elsewhere  in  the  brain  there  was  no  sign  of  disease. 
Cuts  are  given  representing  the  brain  as  a  whole  and  in  section. 

Of  the  author's  reflections  on  the  case,  the  following  are  interest- 
ing :  Word-deaf  patients  in  general  rapidly  recover  their  under- 
standing of  words.  That  this  one  did  not  may  have  been  because  of 
the  depth  of  the  lesion  and  its  having  involved  the  fibres  of  the 
insula.  Or,  if  we  should  refer  the  language  function,  with  Charcot, 
to  four  cooperating  centres  (motor  centres  for  written  and  spoken 
speech,  and  sensory  centres  for  heard  and  seen  speech),  the  quick 
recovery  of  other  cases  might  be  due  to  the  help  of  the  remaining 
centres.  This  woman's  slow  progress  would  then  be  explained  by 
her  having  onljr  one  cultivated  centre  left  to  help ;  for  ner  centres 
for  seen  and  written  speech  had  been  little  cultivated,  or  not  at  all. 
KoBsmaul  has  held  that  intact  intelligence  is  never  present  with 
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apraxia.    Tbe  contrary  was  true  in  thie  case.    Dr.  Lariuer  is  ioclined    ^ 

to  look  apon  it  here  (though  he  odmita  that  it  may  have  been  only 
an  effect  of  the  other  disturbances)  as  ttie  result  of  psychic  blindneM 
tram  the  small  lesion  on  the  edge  of  the  occipital  lobe,  and  to  find 
the  reason  for  its  early  disappearance  in  the  small  siie  of  that  Je^OD. 

A  MM  ef  ihromboti*  of  Ills  Umgitudinal  nnut,  togtlher  mth  the  anterior 
frontal  vein,  eatinng  toeaUted  foci  of  Ju^morrhage,  which  produetd 
remaTkaiiy  iocaliud  cortical  tpileptg.     Viltob  Hobblev.     Brain, 
April,  ISSS. 
The  progress  of  one  of  these  fits  is  thus  described  :    "The  patient 
was  lying  on  his  back  ;  first  the  head  turned  to  tbe  left,  and  be  made 
a  slight  moaning  noiae  ;  then  the  eyes  turned  upwards ;  be  threw 
the  left  arm  straight  forwards^  then  upwardsand  outwards ;  tbe  bead 
then  turned  slightly  to  the  right,  and  lastly  both  legs  became  con- 
vulsed, the  mouth  slightly  open."    In  later  ones,  "  extension  of  tbe 
wrist,  with  an  interosaeal  position  of  the  fingers,"  was  noted.    The 
autopsy  showed  lesions  on  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  posterior  one 
sixtli  of  the  middle  frontal  convolution  and  the  edge  of  the  enp«rior, 


on  tbe  left  hemisphere,  of  i 
middle  third  of  the  superior 
also  on  tliis  side  a  general  thin  fibrinous  exudation  adhering  to  the 
dnra  mater.  Tbe  case  is  interesting  "  in  localizing  the  situation  in 
man  of  Dr.  Ferrier's  area  for  tbe  turning  of  tbe  head  and  eyee  to 
the  opposite  side,  and  at  the  same  time  the  anterior  limit  of  the 
upper  limb  area,  together  with  the  special  representation  ot  tbe  seg- 
meiita  of  that  limb  at  tbe  anterior  part  of  tbe  region  devoted  to  it. 

Etaai  hitloriqut  et  eritigye  mr  U  dclira  dti  p&rtlattian*.  3.  H.  B. 
Maki^rr.  Inaug.  dis.,  1886. 
This  essay  traces  tbe  resemblnncea  of  tbe  posBessions,  sorceriM, 
demonopatnies,  and  psychic  pestilences  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
modern  delirium  of  [lersecution,  the  sufferers  from  which  fear 
poisoning  or  tbink  tbemeelves  wrought  upon  by  electricity,  tele- 
phoning, etc.  All  are  found  to  be  alike  in  nature,  but  taking  their 
special  coloring  from  the  knowledge  and  miperstition  of  tbe  times. 
Id  the  same  way  tbe  ideas  of  greatness  that  make  tbe  emperors, 
millionaires,  and  great  personages  of  tbe  aayluma  were  paralleled  in 
those  daya  by  the  pro[)heta,  the  Messiahs  and  the  BcelEebube.  The 
author  finds  Doth  the  ideas  of  persecution  and  those  of  erandeur  to 
be  stages  of  chronic  delirium,  which,  when  it  shows  its  full  couise, 
begins  in  a  period  of  incubation,  upon  which  follows  the  stage  of 

Krsecution,  then  that  of  exaltation,  and  finally  dementia.  The 
'ical  transition  from  the  second  to  the  tliird  stages  is  something 
like  this ;  I  am  fearfully  persecuted  ;  but  men  of  hnmble  station 
are  never  persecuted  ;  ergo  1  cannot  be  a  man  of  bumble  st-*- — 

On  Arretted  Cerebral  Detnlopm&rtt.    B.  Sachh.     Reprint  from  Journal 
of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  Vol.  XIV,  Sept.  and  Oct.  188T. 
)  reasonable   to  suppose  that  arreated   development  should 

ich  the  san"     " "" '" 

rations,  but  the  brains  of  idiota  have  rarely  been 
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with  this  in  view.  Dr.  Sachs  contributes  such  a  stud]^  of  the  brain 
of  a  child  two  years  old.  Besides  simplicity  of  fissuration,  etc.,  there 
were  found,  on  microscopical  examination,  scarcely  any  pyramidal 
cells,  either  large  or  small,  in  normal  condition.  The  author  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  changes  were  those  of  simple  arrested  develop- 
ment, not  those  caused  by  inflammation.  The  cause  of  the  arrest  is 
not  assigned,  but  the  fact  that  the  mother  was  thrown  from  a  car- 
riage during  pregnancy,  though  she  was  uninjured,  is  not  to  be  left 
out  of  consideration. 

SamnambuleB  Zeiehnen.    Gustav  Gessmann.    Sphinx,  August,  1888. 

This  paper,  originally  communicated  to  the  Psychologische  OeseU- 
tehaft,  of  Munich,  presents  the  case  of  a  somnambulic  artist  and 
gives  two  reproductions  of  his  work.  The  artist  is  a  young  man  of 
the  better  class,  and  has  frequently  been  observed,  it  is  said,  by 
noted  physicians  of  Vienna  and  practiced  observers  who  testify  to 
the  genuineness  of  his  state  while  making  the  drawings.  His  glance 
at  these  times  is  peculiar ;  his  right  arm  is  stiff  and  cold  and  fre- 
quently convulsed  as  in  cramp.  This  continues  several  minutes, 
when,  suddenly  snatching  paper  and  pencil,  he  begins  to  draw.  He 
generally  makes  heads  or  landscapes  of  a  weird  or  mystical  charac- 
ter. He  draws  rapidly,  apparently  not  sketching  an  outline,  but 
hatching  the  surface  over  with  tangled  zigzag  lines  in  which  the 
picture  gradually  takes  form.  A  head  whicn  is  reproduced,  and  by 
the  way  would  answer  well  for  Lear  in  the  storm,  was  made  in  an 
hour  and  ten  minutes  of  constant  work.  The  other  reproduction,  of 
allegorical  significance  and  hardier  to  be  described,  took  three  hours. 
In  it  there  is  certain  lettering  which  can  be  made  to  spell  out  the 
stanza : 

**  Mensch  lebe  fromm, 

Es  ist  so  Gottes  Wille. 

Er  lenket  stets  die  Welt, 

Wenn  auch  in  aller  Stille." 

According  to  his  own  account  this  picture  was  produced  under  the 
influence  of  a  dead  painter  named  Seleny,  who  nas  also  communi- 
cated to  him  at  a  later  sitting  much  about  its  signification,  which, 
however,  would  not  be  of  interest  without  the  picture.  The  editor 
of  Sphinx  notes  the  similarity  to  the  paranoiac  designs  in  the  last 
number  of  this  journal. 

Traumatic  Insanities  and  Traumatic  Recoteries,    Sbldbn  H.  Taloott. 
Am.  Jour.  Insan.,  July,  1888. 

This  paper,  which  was  among  those  read  before  the  association  of 
Asylum  Superintendents,  in  May,  gives  two  cases  of  insanity  and 
two  of  recovery  traumatically  caused.    The  first  case  is  interesting 

Esychologically.  A  lad  of  eighteen  fell  twenty-six  feet,  striking  the 
ack  of  his  head.  He  was  unconscious  for  a  lew  hours,  but  only  in 
bed  one  day.  He  had  dull  pain  for  a  time  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
and  down  his  back  ;  this,  however,  was  gone  at  the  time  of  his  com- 
mitment to  the  asylum,  and  he  seemed  otherwise  physically  sound. 
In  the  six  weeks  previous,  however,  he  had  spoken  only  two  or 
three  words,  though  he  could  converse  easily  in  writing.  He  wrote 
that  all  spoken  words  sounded  to  him  like  noise  without  meaning. 
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He  was  committed  in  consequence 


He  could  hear,  but  □ 
of  an  attack  upon  h 

At  the  aeylum  he  waa  put  to  bed  to  try  t^L , 

abortl;  be«an  to  complalu  a^in  of  he^adache.  This  rapioly  became 
intense.  In  the  midst  of  it,  however,  like  one  waking  from  sleep, 
he  looked  about  and  asked  where  be  was  and  couTcrsed  ratiouallv. 
The  headache  decreased^,  and  after  due  time  he  was  diBcbareed  weU. 
Of  the  six  weeks  of  his  sickneaB  he  had  no  memory  whatever, 
though  he  was  clear  as  to  events  before  and  after  it.  The  second 
case  was  a  woman  who  developed  mania  from  a  cranial  fracture 
after  eighteen  years.  The  third  was  laslingly  and  rapidly  cured  in 
a.  seventh  attack  of  mania  by  a  fall  on  hb  h^id  received  in  some  of 
his  antics,  and  for  tlie  fourth,  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  fellow- 
patient  had  the  same  happy  effect. 

On  ParalytU  bg  Exhaustion.     Ch.  FtBK  (Paris).     Brain,  July,  1888. 

Dr.  r^r^  gives  two  cases  of  paralysis  due  to  exhaustion.  The  first 
was  a  blacl^mith  who,  by  two  hours  of  extra  work,  broueht  on  right 
hemiplegia,  most  marked  in  his  arm.  He  was  not,  as  far  as  could 
be  founu  out,  of  neuropathic  stock,  hut  as  a  child  had  had  nocturnal 
tremors  and  chorea.  He  was  slightly  anwmic,  but  without  structural 
defect.  When  examined  he  was  found  amcsthesic  on  the  right  side 
— most  HO  in  the  arm,  the  position  of  which  he  could  not  tell  in  the 
dark.  In  walking  he  dr^iged  his  foot.  The  visual  field  and  the 
acutenesa  of  the  right  eye  were  reduced,  but  there  was  no  color 
blindness.  The  knee-jerk  waa  increased.  There  was  a  certain 
hysterical  element  in  thecase,  and  the  trouble  was  diagnosed  as  func- 
tional. The  patient  recovered  with  tonic  treatment.  The  second 
case  waa  a  somewhat  anicmic  young  woman  of  neurotic  family,  who 
brought  on  left  hemiplegia  by  nine  hours  of  practice  at  the  piano. 
She  had  some  power  of  movement  in  the  upper  arm,  but  little  in 
the  forearm  and  fingers  ;  could  not  stand  on  the  left  leg  with  eyes 
closed,  and  dragged  her  foot  in  walking.  The  knee-jerk  was  normal. 
There  was  some  antcstheBia  of  the  leg,  and  the  forearm  was  insensi- 
ble to  contact,  pinching  and  temperature.  The  position  of  the  hand 
and  fingers  could  not  be  told  with  the  eyes  closed.  In  both  cases 
the  dynamometer  showed  increased  power  on  the  welt  side,  which 
declined  as  the  injured  side  recovered.  A  similar  thing  has  been 
noticed  in  hypnotically  auMested  paralyses.  In  organic  hemiple^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  well  side  generalty  shows  a  concurrent  decline. 
Dr.  F^rtS  notes  this  as  a  possible  distinction  between  the  two.  In 
these  two  cases,  and  in  others  cited,  an  "  idea  "  has  played  a  part, 
but  one  secondary  to  the  exhaustion,  just  as  in  a  hypnotic  subject 
the  suggested, idea  of  paralysis  is  more  quickly  taken  ui>  if  it  follows 
some  depressing  suggestion,  or  a  therapeutic  suggestion  is  more 
elective  after  one  of  increased  vitality. 

Intanily  and  the  Care  of  tht  Intane.     Clark  Bell.     Read  before  the 
Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  York,  March  9,  1887. 

Inaugural  Addrtts  of  Clark  Bell  at  Pretidenl  of  the  Meitiee-Ligai 
Society  of  Nta  York,  January  10,  1688. 
The  first  section  of  the  first  of  these  papers  collates  between  forty 

and  fifty  definitions  of  insanity    to  which  the  author  finally  adiU 

his  own.     He  speaks  next  briefly  of  the  history  of  asylums  in  the 
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United  States,  and  of  the  lack  in  our  States  of  such  a  supervising 
body  as  the  English  Lunacy  Commission.  He  denounces  mechan- 
ical restraints,  and  recommends  the  boarding-out  system  for  all 
sufficiently  harmless  patients.  He  justly  condemns  corporal  punish- 
ment of  the  insane,  and  pronounces  against  the  loose  methods  by 
which  they  are  committed  and  sometimes  executed. 

The  Inaugural  Address  outlines  the  work  of  the  Society,  and 
mentions  the  leading  medico-legal  societies  of  this  country  and 
Europe,  and  the  leading  European  journals. 

On  Insanity  in  relation  to  Cardiac  and  Aortic  Disease  and  Phthisis, 
W.  Julius  Mickle,  M.  D.    London,  1888.    pp.  93. 

This  little  volume  contains  the  three  Gaulstonian  lectures  delivered 
in  March  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and 
before  printed  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  The  subject  is  intro- 
duced by  a  discussion  of  intra-cerebral  circulation,  and  the  depend- 
ence of  mental  states  upon  it.  Cardiac  disease  may  induce  psychic 
disturbance  by  altering  the  adjustment  of  either  the  general  or  intia- 
cranial  circulation,  by  causing  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  blood  in 
general  circulation  or  in  the  brain,  by  leading  to  pulmonary  disease, 
or  by  giving  rise  to  a  host  of  strange  and  painful  sensations,  a  fruitful 
soil  of  delusions  and  hypochondria.  Of  tne  various  forms  of  insanity 
that  rise  from  heart  disease,  or  are  colored  by  it,  or  spring  from  a 
common  diathesis  with  it,  very  many  are  of  a  depressive  character, 
melancholia,  hypochondria,  delusions  of  persecutions,  etc.,  or 
moroseness,  querulousness,  etc.  Even  where  they  be^in  with  expan- 
sive and  exalted  states,  the  tendency,  as  the  heart  disease  becomes 
grave,  is  toward  depression.  Many  cases  of  phthisis  also  are  melan- 
choliac^  but  in  a  portion  the  connection  of  insanities  of  a  more  active 
type  with  the  lung  disease  is  very  clear.  The  special  connections  of 
cardiac  and  aortic  lesions  are  demonstrated  in  a  careful  classification 
of  236  cases  (165  individuals,  all  males),  almost  all  of  whom  were 
under  Dr.  Mickle*8  care,  and  examined  post  mortem  by  him.  For 
these  connections,  and  those  of  phthisis,  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  the  book  itself. 

Ueber  Simulation  geistig&r  SW/rungen.    Fuebstner.    Archiv  f  iir  Psy- 
chiatric, Bd.  XIX,  Heft  3. 

The  asserted  rareness  of  simulated  insanitv  does  not  find  support 
in  the  experience  of  urban  institutions  and  those  having  to  do  with 
the  criminal  classes.  Prof.  Fiirstner  finds  that  of  the  twenty-five 
persons  under  accusation  of  crime  sent  in  nine  years  to  the  Heidel- 
Seig  Klinik  for  examination,  at  least  twelve,  and  perhaps  a  thir- 
teenth, were  feigning.  Knowledge,  sometimes  the  most  exact,  of 
the  diseases  copied  is  acquired  bv  contact  with  the  insane  in  prisons 
and  hospitals  and  in  the  family,  from  newspaper  accounts,  and 
sometimes  from  slight  attacks  experienced  m  themselves.  The 
insanities  feigned  may  be  gathered  into  four  groups  :  first  and  most 
frequent,  imbecility  with  apathy,  dumbness,  or  distorted  reactions 
in  word  and  deed ;  second,  disturbances  or  absence  of  consciousness, 
usually  asserted  to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  criminal  act  and 
usually  accompanied  by  sense  illusions,  with  strange  talk  and  beha- 
vior at  intervals ;  third,  variable  symptoms,  changing  irregularly 
and  not  fitting  any  of  the  common  kinds  of  insanity  ;  fourth,  excited 
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States  with  confuBed  and  Benaelees  expressions  and  inclination  to 
violence.  Scattering  (;a.sea  like  the  feicning  of  paralysis  or  theasser- 
tioD  of  sense  illusions  are  not  included  in  these  four.  All  ^t  their 
character  from  the  mixed  notions  of  insanity  in  the  lay  mind,  and 
the  first  gets  its  frequency  from  the  common  notion  that  the  insane 
are  entirely  ahnormal,  answer  the  simplest  questions  absurdly,  and 
the  like.  Forms  of  insanity  in  which  a  pathological  emotion  is  the 
chief  symptom,  as  mania  or  molanchotis,  are  seldom  Bttempt«d, 
(Prof,  ^urstner  does  not  know  of  an  unexceptionable  case),  t>ecause, 
perhaps,  the  feigners  instinctively  foresee  the  great  difficulty  of 
maintaining  false  emotional  states  for  long  periods  of  time.  The 
characteristics  by  which  the  doctor  ia  to  know  the  assumed  insanity 
from  the  genuine  are  given  in  some  detail  in  the  article.  They 
spring  in  general  from  Ignorance,  under  or  over  acting,  or  from  the 
ansence  of  symptoms  not  to  be  summoned  at  will,  like  the  halluci- 
aationa  and  flood  of  Ideas  of  mania.  The  greatest  diBiculty  of  all  is 
with  those  whose  criminal  histories  of  drink,  excesses,  head-wounds, 
epilepsy,  instability,  and  imprisoninente  have  produced  in  them 
I^ycnical  anomalies  which,  though  not  psychoses  in  a  narrow  sense, 
yet,  when  they  become  associated  with  hypochondriacal  notions  and 
a  general  proneness  to  exaggerating  and  lying,  give  strange  colors  to 
genuine  psvchoaee,  and  mafce  them  hard  to  classLTy  and  only  to  be 
pronounced  upon  after  long  observation.  To  show  with  what  per- 
sistence and  exactness  such  simulation  can  be  carried  out,  the  doctor 
relates  a  case  of  a  seventeen  year  old  girl  who  feigned  )>aralysis  and 
spasm  exactly,  denied  that  she  ate,  alleged  visions  of  a  guardlao 
angel,  had  the  nerve  to  put  a  nail  through  lirst  one  foot  and  then 
the  other  in  imitation  of  the  crucifixion,  and  carried  on  a  various 
course  of  deception,  the  feigning  here  being  not  to  escape  poniah- 
ment,  but  to  excite  superatitious  attention. 

Lufaux  tfmoigruiget  det  enfanlt  dmant  la  jutUet.  A.  Hotbt.  Paris, 
1887.  pp.  20. 
The  testimony  of  children,  when  delivered  in  evident  eincerity,  is 
of  the  most  tellmgkind.  Dr.  Motet,  however,  recites  four  casea  from 
his  own  experience,  and  cites  others,  in  which  such  tesUmony  baa 
proved  utterly  false.  This  lying  is  not  malicious  ;  on  the  contrary. 
the  child  believes  he  is  telling  the  truth.  Children  of  precocious  ana 
disproportionately  developed  imagination  fail  to  distinguish  what 
has  actually  happened  from  what  they  have  heard,  or  what  has 
perhaps  been  suggested  to  them  by  tlieir  very  questioners.  Bad 
nervous  heredity  is  often  an  element  in  such  states  of  mind,  and  their 
relation  to  cases  of  hypnotic  suggestion  is  close.  Such  cases  as  these 
widen  still  further  the  field  in  which  doctors  and  tawyern  must 
cooperate. 

v.— ANTH  ROPOLOGICAL. 

Bemarkt  on  Orime  and  Orimtjialt,  Henrv  Maudhlbv,  M.  D,  Journal 
of  Mental  Science,  July,  1888. 
The  writer  protests  against  the  present  ignorant  inclination  to  see 
in  every  criminal  adiaeosetj  person  whoehould  be  treated  for  disease 
and  not  for  crime.  A  cursory  elance  shows  two  distinct  classes,  "the 
occasional  or  accidental,"  and  "  the  natural  or  essential  criminal." 
To  the  first  belong  those  who,  though  of  no  worse  moral  fibre  than 
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their  anocUteB,  yield  to  the  stress  of  ill-timed  temptation.  From 
these  the  descent  is  hy  all  gradations  to  the  ''essential  criminal,*' 
who  suffers  from  some  hopeless  moral  or  intellectual  lack.  Difficult 
and  well-planned  crime  is  beyond  him,  though  he  may  murder 
recklessly  or  from  a  "  blind  gloomy  feeling  of  painful  tension  and 
unrest" — an  act  between  epileptic  and  cold-blooded  crime.  But 
there  is  here  no  "special  criminal  neurosis";  he  is  what  men 
were  in  the  pre-moral  stage.  With  those,  however,  that  come  of 
criminal  or  neuropathic  stock,  who  are  congenitally  immoral,  we 
may  begin  to  speak  of  the  "  special  criminal  neurosis."  A  third  class, 
ana  it  is  quite  distinct,  is  of  those  who  are  iwsitively  diseased— the 
insane  whose  crimes  are  of  their  disease.  From  none  of  these  Con- 
siderations does  it  appear  that  society  should  not  punish  crime.  The 
punishment  may  become  a  future  restraining  factor  in  the  criminal 
and  in  others.  To  admit  this  does  not  commit  one  to  punishing  the 
insane,  for  such  punishment  is  not  deterrent,  but  shocks  the  moral 
sense  of  society.  The  really  valuable  study  of  criminology  is  that  of 
the  insane  and  those  whose  tendency  to  crime  is  hereditary  ;  it  is  a 
full  study  of  special  cases,  using  prisons  as  hospitals  are  used  in  the 
stud^r  of  disease.  From  such  study  may  be  expected  a  psychology 
of  crime,  upon  which  legislation  can  be  safely  built. 

Negro  Myths  from  the  Georgia  Co<Mt.    Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  LL.  D. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.    160  pp. 

These  stories  are  like  those  made  popular  in  the  mouth  of  Uncle 
Remus.  Most  of  them  relate  the  doings  of  animals  that  seem  con- 
stantly wavering  over  into  men.  In  such  stories  we  see,  perhajvs,  how 
our  own  were-wolves  and  swan-maidens  looked  minus  the  halo  of 
poetry  they  have  gathered  in  their  decay.  Several  are  of  interest  as 
showing  the  transformations  undergone  in  entering  another  mythic 
family.  The  story  of  "De  Debbie  and  May  Belle"  is  Bluebeard 
except  at  the  ending,  and  the  main  lines  of  the  story  of  Buh  Lion's 
treasure-house  are  very  near  to  that  of  the  treasure-house  of 
King  Rhampsinitus,  tola  in  the  second  lx>ok  of  Herodotus,  and  else- 
where in  fiction  under  other  titles. 

On  the  Shell  Money  of  New  Britain.    Rev.  Benjamin  Danks.   Journal 
of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  May,  1888. 

From  the  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Danks  it  appears  that  the 
natives  of  New  Britain  have  a  tolerably  elaborate  economic  system 
founded  upon  their  shell  money.  The  rights  of  property  are  well 
defined.  They  discriminate  buying  and  barter,  having  separate 
words  for  each.  Prices  for  some  arti(!leH  are  fixed  by  custom,  but 
others  vary  with  the  su])ply.  On  the  Duke  of  York  Island  the  idea 
of  interest  is  clear,  and  tne  eHtablished  rate  is  ten  per  cent ;  on 
New  Britain,  however,  that  idea  is  not  yet  perfect,  the  extra  tenth 
returned  being  regarded  as  a  present  expressing  thanks.  A  man 
who  repudiateH  his  loans  loses  his  credit,  likewise  one  that  is  lazy 
or  a  poor  hand  at  busincHH.  There  is  no  central  authority,  but 
custom  is  enforced  by  a  rude  (jxpreHsion  of  public  opinion.  Crimes, 
except  probably  thomi  against  tiie  exoganious  marriage  customs,  are 
atoned  for  by  money  paynients,  the  amount  of  which  is  settled  by 
thehigglingof  the  injur*!*!  and  the  injurer  supported  by  their  friends 
and  retainers.  Even  in  war  no  i»ea<e  is  secure  until  the  warriors  of 
both  sides  have  paid  for  the  killing  and  wounding  they  have  done. 
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This  naLurnHy  acts  as  a  etrong  preventive  of  war.  The  manifold 
influence  ot  tnia  commercial  system  upon  the  cuatoms  of  the  peoplev 
and  the  abuses  to  which  it  ie  put  (many  not  unlike  those  of  mote 
advanced  commercial  communities),  cannot  he  summarized  here ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  penetrates  their  whole  lives  and  enteis 
their  ideas  □(  a  future  statJS.  It  gives  them  the  thrift  and  induetrjt 
and  the  hardness  and  selfishness  of  the  commercial  view  of  life^ 
To  ^udge  from  this  account,  these  savages  are  almost  the  typical 
individualistic  economic  men  so  often  appealed  to  hy  the  orthodox  1 
econombte.  1 

On  Talltming.  Mies  A.  ~W.  Bucklanr.  Journal  of  the  AnthropO' 
logical  Institute,  May,  1S88. 
The  author  collates  briefly  the  Tacts  of  tattooing,  in  support  of  a 
theory  of  prehistoric  intercourse.  Of  the  two  methods,  by  gashing 
and  by  pricking  a  pattern  in,  the  first  is  found  almost  exclusively 
in  Australia  and  Alrica,  where  it  is  proijably  of  tribal  significant*, 
or  sometimes  the  badge  of  a  secret  society.  In  New  Zealand  and 
the  Pacific  islands  its  general  purpose  is  decorative,  and  on  men  a 
decoration  for  bravery,  but  also  tribal  and  referring  in  its  pattern 
to  special  events.  A  woman  tattooed  on  the  chin  is  almost  every- 
where a  married  woman.  Tattooing  at  the  entrance  upon  manhood 
and  the  instruments  used  in  tattooinf^,  frequently  pieces  of  human 
bone,  are  only  incidentally  touched  upon.  A  map  of  the  world 
shaded  to  show  the  distribution  of  the  methods  of  tattooing,  and  of 
the  chin-marks  of  women,  and  the  regions  where  the  art  has  for- 
merly been  practiced,  accompanies  the  article.  I 


G.  BELmiN.     Revue  de  I'Hypno- 


JfoUs  hiitoriquM  tUT  let  Aiai 
tieme,  May,  ISSS. 
After  something  of  the  leeendary  history  of  the  founder  of  this 
Moslem  sect  and  his  miracles,  a  brief  account  of  their  hadhra  or 
religious  seance  is  given.  In  the  hadhra  the  ilevotee  dances  himself 
into  nervous  exaltation,  to  chanting  and  drum-heating.  In  thia 
neuropathic  state  he  also  performs  miracles,  hot  each  has  his  own ; 
the  one  who  works  himself  into  catalepsy  does  not  let  a  viper  bile 
his  arm,  and  the  snake-bitten  does  not  eat  cactus  leaves.  Chi 
entering  the  order  each  chooses  what  he  will  do  and  is  placed  in 
charge  of  an  adept. 

On  the  Eeolalion  of  a  CharaeterUtie  Pattern  on  t?u  Sha/tt  of  ArvnM 
from   tht   Solomon   Islands.     Hbnrv   Balpoob.     Journal  of  the 
Anthropological  Institute,  May,  18SS. 
The  author  traces  the  decoration  of  the  shafts  back  to  the  trim-    I 
ming  of  the  joints  ot  the  reeds  from  which  they_  were  made.    The   I 
hard  surface  tended  to  peel  off  in  slivers.    This  was  stopped  by    ' 
transverse  cuts,  aad  suggested  the  pattern  which  is  composed  of 
lines  running  lenethwise  of  the  shaft,  and  placed  just  aheul  of  the 
Joint.    On  some  the  pattern  is  tolerably  elaborate,  and  applied  even 
where  its  use  was  forgotten  or  neglected.    The  eicplanation  is  eap- 
ported  by  eight  specimens  figured  in  an  accompanying  plate. 

Floaera  and  Klower  Lore.  Rev.  Hilokbic  FniKNn.  pp.  7M,  2d  edition, 
illustrated.     London,  1884. 
This  volume  is  a  thesaurus  of  extra-botanical  information  ftbiMit 
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flowers,  their  connection  with  fairies  and  witches,  proverbs  based 
upon  them,  their  medicinal  virtues  according  to  the  old-time 
herbalists,  their  use  in  heraldry,  their  names,  etc.  It  is  written, 
perhaps  unavoidably,  in  a  somewnat  rambling  style.  The  materials 
were  m  part  gathered  by  the  author  directly  from  the  mouths  of 
English  peasants ;  but  there  is  also  liberal  citation  of  prose  and  verse 
from  other  sources.  The  book  contains  besides  bibliographical  notes, 
a  catalogue  of  more  than  160  authors  w^ho  have  dealt  witn  these  sub- 
jects more  or  less  directly. 

The  Correspondem-BlaU  of  the  Gesellschaft  f iir  Anthropologic,  etc., 
announces  the  formation  in  February  of  this  year,  of  a  Kussian 
Anthropological  Society,  with  its  seat  at  the  Imperial  University  of 
St,  Petersburg.  Its  president  is  Dr.  A.  A.  Jostrantzeff,  Professor  of 
Geology  in  the  University  ;  its  vice-president  and  secretary  are  Dr. 
A.  J.  Taranetzki  and  Dr.  S.  N.  Danillo,  both  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Military  Medicine. 

The  same  journal  notices  the  first  doctorate  conferred  by  a  German 
university  on  a  candidate  who  offered  modern  anthropologv  as  his 
principal  subject.  It  was  granted  9umma  cum  laude  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Munich  to  G.  Buschau,  M.  D.  The  title  of  his  dissertation 
was:  "Priihistorische  Gewebe  und  Gespinnste ;  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Kulturgeschichte." 

A  prime  object  of  the  American  Folk-lore  Society,  organized  early 
in  this  year,  is  the  support  of  a  journal  that  shall  put  in  available 
and  permanent  form  the  fast  disappearing  remnants  of  native  and 
transplanted  American  folk-lore,  and  afford  opportunity  for  special 
studies  on  these  and  connected  topics.  The  first  number  of  the  new 
journal,  Ajpril-June,  contains  articles  on  the  Diffusion  of  Popular 
Tales,  by  T.  F.  Crane  ;  Myths  of  Voodoo  Worship  and  Child  Sacri- 
fice in  Hayti,  W.  \V.  Newell ;  Counting-out  Rhymes,  H.  Carrington 
Bolton ;  I^nAp^  Conversations,  D.  G.  Brinton ;  Onondaga  Tales. 
W.  M.  Beauchamp ;  On  certain  Songs  and  Dances  of  the  Kwakiutl 
of  Brit.  Col.  (with  music),  F.  Boaz ;  Songs  of  the  Hecucka  Society 
(with  musicj,  and  Stories  from  several  Indian  Tribes,  by  J.  Owen 
Dorsey  ;  ana  in  addition  bibliographical  and  miscellaneous  notes. 

VI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hygiene  of  Reflex  Action.     Henry  Ling  Taylor,  M.  D.    Journal  of 
Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  March,  1888. 

The  balance  between  man's  body  and  its  environment  is  kept  up 
chiefly  by  reflex  action,  little  of  which  in  health  comes  into  consci- 
ousness. Vigorous  life  of  the  body  requires  vigorous  reflexes,  respon- 
sive to  a  wide  range  of  external  stimuli.  They  can  remain  so  only 
while  they  receive  such  stimuli ;  centres  deprived  of  their  stimuli 
from  disuse  or  any  other  cause  decline  in  power,  and  the  reactions 
over  which  they  i)reside  are  as  it  were  forgotten.  One  reflex  cannot 
be  at  its  best  while  others  are  ill  developed ;  they  are  mutuallj 
affected.  Even  a  reflex  frog  reacts  less  powerfully  with  one  leg  if 
the  nerve  of  the  other  is  severed.  Many  of  our  reflexes  and  the 
adjustments  of  the  centres  which  control  them  are  only  partly 
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innate,  and  are  gained  by  trial  and  frequent  repetition,  and  if  lo« 
or  weakened  or  ileranged,  are  to  be  restored  in  the  same  wajr.  The 
pro|)er  artion  of  reflexes  is  interfered  with  if  pain  comes  to  accom- 

Bny  the  use  of  anjaet  of  musclea.  A  man's  leg  is  injured,  it  hurt* 
CQ  to  walk  as  he  used,  conaciousness  interferes  and  he  walkA  from 
bis  volitional  instead  of  his  reflex  centres,  till  perhaps  Dew  adiust- 
menle  of  reflexes  are  formed.  He  has  acquired  a  trick  of  walking 
which  may  long  outlast  the  injuir  that  caused  it.  To  walk  as  be 
used,  he  must  re-educate  his  reflesea.  Some  cripples  have  never 
had  their  reflexes  brought  into  the  beet  working  condition.  These 
propositions,  which  have  a  very  wide  application.  Dr.  Taylor  lllns- 
trates  from  his  own  ortho^dic  practice,  where  their  application  is 
most  direct.  He  gives  thirteen  cases  where  education  or  re-educa- 
tion of  the  deranged  reflexes  was  attended  with  the  greatest  sacness, 
and  several  in  which  the  cure  must  have  seemed  little  less  than 
miraculous.  The  process  of  education  aims  to  pve  tbe  unus«d 
centres  the  stimuli  thev  need,  and  through  them  to  bring  aboat  the 
reinvigoration  of  the  whole.  The  means  used  are  chiefly  movements, 
passive  and  active  (the  first  executed  by  steam  i)Ower),  and  appropri- 
....    .  ,, .1. ;_, —  ,,. , ^  the  central  jde* 
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observations  on  the  subject,  to  rehabilitate  a  diagnostic  help  now 
unfartunately  too  little  used.  Odora  are  the  evidences  of  subtle 
changes,  and  as  such  are  of  hit;h  value  to  the  physician  whose  eenie 
of  smell  is  keen  and  educated  enough  to  make  use  of  them.  Experi- 
ments noted  in  the  last  number  but  one  of  this  journal  show  tbe 
extreme  fineness  of  this  sense — not  to  mention  the  marvellous  db- 
criminations  of  sav^es  and  certain  deaf  mutes.  The  author  treats 
of  the  odors  of  the  skin  and  its  appendages,  of  the  breath,  of  \~ 
sputa,  of  the  vomits  and  eructions,  of  the  ficcesand  intestinal gsi._, 
of  the  urine,  of  the  femalegenital  organs  (the  odors  of  themaleot^ans 
are  less  important  and  treated  in  other  sections),  and  of  pantlence 
and  gangrene.  The  description  of  these  odors  is,  of  course^  obscured, 
asany  treatment  of  the  subject  must  be,  by  the  lack  of  definite  deacrip- 
tiveterms.  Though  the  book  was  written  for  physicians,  it  contains 
matter  of  interest  to  the  psychologist ;  the  part  that  odors  play  in 
the  sex-functions  of  plants  and  animals  gives  them,  at  the  very 
least;  an  evolutionary  interest.  The  book  deals  with  clinical  facts, 
and  IS  as  good  in  its  way  as  the  theories  of  J;iger  are  bad  in  tbeiiB. 


In  this  little  book  the  editor  of  the  Smva  Seienfifytu  has  aimed  to 
present  the  general  principles  of  psychology  unobscured  by  detail 
and  in  systematic  form.  The  style  is  lucid.  Workinp  from  a  phys- 
iological standpoint,  be  develops  mind  from  irritability,  one  of  the 
fundsmental  properties  of  living  matter,  through  refles  action  and 
instinct  up  to  consciousness,  memory  and  volition.  The  conclusion 
is  an  extension  to  men  of  the  Cartesian  mechanical  theory  of  animtli. 
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Th^  Will  Power;  its  Range  in  Action.    J.  Milner  Fotherqill,  M.  D. 
James  Pott  &  Co.,  New  York.    184  pp. 

"This  is  not  a  metaphysical  inquiry,"  says  the  author,  **but  a 
practical  book,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  useful  by  man^, 
especially  those  entering  the  battle  of  life.'*  The  will  is  treated  in 
relation  to  inherited  character,  to  self-culture,  to  the  mastery  of  men, 
and  to  disease.  Illustrations  are  largely  drawn  from  English  history 
and  literature,  frequently  from  George  Eliot.  The  book  ought  not 
to  be  without  interest  to  those  for  whom  it  was  written,  and  perhaps 
not  Without  effect  in  encouraging  determination  ;  but  it  has  about  as 
little  to  recommend  it  to  the  psychologist  (for  whom  indeed  it  was 
not  intended)  as  for  the  metaphysician.  A  book  might  be  written  on 
nearly  the  same  lines,  equally  neglectful  of  speculation  and  even 
more  practical,  bringing  in  the  contributions  of  physiology  and  more 
accurate  analysis,  wnich  would  pass  muster  psychologically,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  be  far  more  impressive  by  reason  of  the  freshness 
and  directness  of  its  suggestions. 

Cerebrology  and  the  possible  something  in  Phrenology.    S.  V.  Clevenger, 
M.D.    Am.  Naturalist,  July,  1888. 

Of  all  the  bastard  sciences,  there  is  none  that  finds  more  ready 
scorn  and  that  it  takes  so  much  courage  to  look  at  seriously  as  phre- 
nology. Dr.  Clevenger  has,  somewhat  against  his  inclinations,  taken 
such  a  look,  and  sees  some  points  of  coincidence  between  modern 
cerebral  localization  and  the  skull  localization  of  the  phrenologists. 
On  the  basis  of  the  generally  conceded  motor  and  sensory  areas,  and 
a  speculative  location  of  the  regulative  and  associative  functions  in 
the  remaining  "  blank-spaces,'*  he  finds  some  plausibility  in  locating 
firmness,  self-esteem,  and  continuity  (cerebral  control  of  the  body) 
over  the  motor  centres  for  the  arms  and  le^ ;  cautiousness,  con- 
scientiousness, approbativeness  (of  an  inhibitory  nature),  over  the 
rearward  blank-spaces ;  benevolence,  hope,  ideality,  coustructive- 
ness  (inhibitory-co<">rdinating),  forward  of  the  motor  and  rearward 
of  the  intellectual  area  ;  amativeness  (animal  trait),  over  the  occipital 
ridge  and  mastoid  process,  depending  on  the  development  of  the 
neck  muscles  ;  and  so  on  with  three  or  four  other  groups  of  faculties. 
Whatever  fails  of  justification  in  some  such  manner  is  returned 
again  to  limbo. 

Comparative  Physiology  and  Psychology.     S.  V.   Clevenger,   M.  D. 
pp.  247.    Chicago,  1885  ;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

This  moderate-sized  volume  attempts  to  embody  with  some  sys- 
tem, as  introductory  to  a  larger  work  contemplated,  tlie  various 
ideas  advanced  by  the  author  in  papers  published  in  different  peri- 
odicals. The  scope  is  broad  ;  such  questions  are  discussed  as  the 
primitive  evolution  of  life  and  mind,  the  physiology  of  protoplasm, 
the  evolution  of  organs,  the  significance  of  embryonic  development, 
alternation  of  generations,  heredity,  adaptation,  and  allied  subjects. 
Many  facts  are  massed  together  without  further  attempt  to  show 
their  bearings.  There  is  a  lack  of  classification  of  the  ideas  that  leads 
to  confusion,  and  many  of  the  sentences  are  so  loaded  with  abstruse 
terms  (increasing  the  obscurity  due  in  part  to  the  condensed  form  of 
presentation)  that  a  satisfactory  synopsis  for  a  brief  review  is  impos- 
sible.  Two  or  three  chapters,  nowever,  like  that  on  the  morphology 
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of  the  broin  and  that  on  the  expreesioii  of  the  emotions,  are  toler-   { 
ably  clear. 

The  nutlior  is  indebted  in  lai^e  measure  to  B&in,  Speni.«r,  and 
Darwin,  but  is  ultra-radical  in  hia  physical  conceptions  of  life,  and 
he  does  not  conceal  hie  nntaKonism  towards  the  old-Bchool  ps};cholo- 
gists.  The  great  problems  that  engage  the  attention  of  inveetigatots 
are  answered  with  naive  certitude,  and  the  author's  speculatiooe  aa 
to  the  mode  of  evolution  of  organs  are  as  fanciful  as  those  of 
Lamarck  and  involve  principles  even  more  mechanical.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  excellent  similes  and  many  highly  su^igeEtive 
thoughts  which  make  the  work  worth  reading  to  one  familiar  with 
the  problems  discussed.  As  serving  to  give  the  novice  a  notion  of 
physiological  j«ychology,  we  think  it  misleading ;  and  it  will  rather 
alienate  than  instruct  members  of  the  metaphysical  school.  The 
mechanical  theories  that  attempt  to  explain  nerve  physiotogj'  are 
too  artificial,  and  generally  assume  properties  for  the  atoms  that 
involve  the  very  points  contended  for  by  the  metaphysicians.  In 
referring  physiological  processes  in  nerves  to  physics  and  cbemistry, 
we  on  the  one  hand  do  not  detract  from  the  inieriomess  of  mind, 
nor  do  we  on  the  other  hand  explain  the  modut  operandi  of  these 
forces.  The  molaphysician  errs  in  denying  the  intimate  relation! 
between  physics,  chemistry  and  psycliology :  the  radical  errs  ir  ' 
thinking  the  mysteries  of  li'fe  are  reduced  to  simple  mechanics. 

J.  «. 


NOTES. 

In  the  April  number  of  Mindj  Prof.  Royce  suggests  that  sane 
persons  may  be  subject  to  illusions  of  memory,  similar  to  the  false 
memories  that  occur  in  cases  of  insanity  like  those  studied  bv 
Kraepelin  and  others ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  liability  to  sucn 
illusions  may  account  for  some  of  the  stories  of  haunted  houses, 
telepathy,  and  the  like,  reported  by  honest  witnesses.  A  great  deal 
of  research  and  observation  is  required  to  determine  how  common 
such  illusions  of  memory  are  among  normal  persons.  Several 
philosophers,  however,  have  noticed  that  illusions  of  memory  occur 
m  dreams  ;  and,  judging  from  the  writer's  own  experience,  such 
phenomena  are  not  uncommon.  Several  dreams  illustrative  of 
paramnesia  have  come  to  my  notice.  One  of  my  own  dreams  may 
serve  as  a  sample.  It  was  'substantially  as  follows :  I  visited  the 
editor  of  a  well  known  periodical,  and  inquired  about  the  manu- 
script of  an  article  that  I  had  sent  him  some  time  before,  and  of 
which  I  had  received  no  tidings.  The  editor  made  an  evasive 
answer  that  indicated  to  me  that  he  had  never  read  the  manuscript, 
but  that  he  was  unwilling  to  confess  it.  I  remembered  the  fact  of 
having  sent  the  article  clearly  enough  ;  and  the  answer  that  my 
dream  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  editor  would  indicate  that  I  had  no 
doubt  of  it.  The  facts  of  my  waking  life  were  these  :  I  had  often 
contributed  to  the  periodical  in  question,  but  no  manuscript  had 
ever  been  rejected.  A  short  time  before  my  dream,  however,  I  had 
sent  an  article  to  a  newspaper,  and  had  received  no  word  from  it 
whatever.  Here  was  clearly  a  case  of  false  memory,  unless  we 
suppose  it  a  true  memory  of  a  former  dream  state  which  had  been 
forgotten  in  the  waking  state,  just  as  the  events  of  an  hypnotic 
trance  are  remembered  in  succeeding  trances,  while  forgotten  m  the 
waking  state.  W.  H.  B. 

Another  evidence  of  the  set,  among  thoughtful  men  of  quite  diverse 
philosophical  tendencies,  toward  a  thorough  and  scientific  considera- 
tion of  some  of  the  more  obscure  questions  of  psychology,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  recent  organization  of  the  Geselischaft  fur  Experi- 
mental-Psychologic in  Berlin,  and  in  the  program  adopted  by  them, 
published  in  the  May  number  of  the  Sphinx.  They  propose  to  study 
m  general  the  phenomena  of  man's  psychic  life  that  occur  under 
unusual  circumstances,  natural  or  experimental,  and  which  in  a 
way  are  a  borderland  between  the  normal  and  pathological.  First 
among  these  is  hypnotism,  in  the  wide  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  next, 
telepathy  and  related  states,  and  in  a  secondary  way,  as  probably  in 
a  manner  connected  with  these,  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism. 
They  rely  chiefly  upon  the  experimental  method,  and  have  based  on 
its  use  a  distinction  of  their  branch  of  psychology  from  the  introspec- 
tive and  physiological.  Other  methods  are,  however,  not  to  be 
excluded.  Spontaneous  cases  will  be  treated  statistically,  and  his- 
tory and  ethnology  will  be  made  tributary.    The  society  as  a  society 
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will  confine  Itself  to  facts,  leaving  their  philosophical  interpretation    , 
to  individual  preference.    All  can,  therefore,  co-operate  who  recog- 
niKe  the  significance  of  the  field  of  study.     CVtmnianicationa  to  the 
society  should  be  addressed  to  Max  Dessoir,  Berlin,  W.,  Kothener- 

atTRBse  37. 

In  the  Journal  of  Mental  Seitnee  for  July,  John  Baker,  M.  B.,  gives 
statistics  from  the  records  of  tlie  Broadmoor  Oiminal  Lonatic  .Ksj- 
lum  bearing  on  the  relations  of  epilepsy  and  crime.  From  Febru- 
ary, IBM,  to  February,  1887,  1266  male  and  394  female  patients  were 
admitted ;  of  the  males,  105,  and  of  the  females,  23,  were  epilep- 
tic, or  in  percentacea  S.2  and  5.8.  Of  the  male  epileptics,  67  had 
committed  homicidal  oITenses ;  of  the  female,  18 ;  and  four  other 
males  had  been  ^ilty  of  personal  violence  to  themselves  or 
others.  Only  34  epileptic  males  and  5  epileptic  females  had  com- 
mitted other  crimes.  Of  the  whole  number  of  homicidal  inaane 
admitted  (768).  11  per  cent  were  epileptic,  while  of  the  892  non-homi- 
cidal admiirisions  only  4.S  per  cent  were  epileptic.  It  thus  apiiean 
that  criminal  epileptics  are  prone  to  crimes  of  violence,  especuulv  to 
homicides.  Pnrther  tables  on  the  basis  of  \3S  cases  show  tnat 
among  the  male  epileptics  the  majority  were  single,  while  amoi^ 
the  females  a  majority-  were  married.  Of  the  same  12S,  the  age  Oi 
greatest  criminal  activitv,  including  homicides,  was  for  the  mules 
h'om  25  to  30  years,  for  the  females  between  2(1  and  25  and  between 
36  and  40.  It  would  also  appear  from  records  as  to  the  letiology  of 
the  disease,  that  epilepsies  irom  traumatic  causes  are  more  apt  (o 
show  a  homicidal  cnaracler  than  those  of  congenital  and  idiopathic 
origin.  Thirty-one  of  lO.'i  male  cases  show  a  history  of  intem- 
perance. 

In  the  JourtMl  of  Mental  Scitnee  for  Jnly,  1888,  Dr.S.  A.  E.  Strahan 
reports  four  cases  of  recovery  after  long  periods  of  insanity.  All 
were  women,  and  in  all  the  recovery  seems  to  have  begun  in  the 
general  nervous  reconstruction  of  the  climacteric. 

In  the  Amaifan  Journal  of  Fntanity  for  July,  Dr.  J.  A.  Campbell, 
of  the  Counties  Asylum,  Carlisle,  England,  gives  three  cases  of 
recovery  after  long  periods  of  asylum  life.  The  first  was  a  woman 
whose  menstruation  was  accompanied  by  violent  maniacal  attacks. 
These  declined  in  violence,  and  she  was'discharged  after  seventeen 
years  of  asytam  life.  But  one  attack,  and  that  very  slight  ind<>cd, 
occurred  after  menstruation  ceased.  The  second,  a  man,  t>^an  to 
improve  after  a  severe  illness  of  another  nature,  and  waadiacnarged 
after  nineteen  years.  The  third  was  a  woman  of  fifty-one,  whose 
derai^ement  followed  the  menopause ;  she  recovered  lifter  fonrlwn 
years.  The  doctor  queries,  since  it  is  rare  to  find  brain  leeioDS  to 
account  for  delusions  and  the  like,  if  brain  scare,  like  surface  spara, 
may  not  grow  out  and  more  or  less  completely  disappear  in  long 
periods  of  time. 

A  paper  on  "The  Treatment  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  by 
Systematized  Active  Exercise,"  by  Dr.  C.  K.  Mills,  is  reporteil  in 
abstract  in  the  FolytUnif  for  February,  1888.  Active  exercise  and 
proper  hygiene,  besides  combating  that  low  nutrition  which  is  the 
soil  of  much  nervous  disease,  have  been  fonnd  useful  in  the  treat- 
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ment  of  such  diseases  as  kIuh'v,  iiistuiity.  asihiua.  iiuu\»r  oUoitin, 
habit  chorea,  hysteria,  genenil  norviMisness.  ncurasthcuiu,  h«M\\>UH 
palpitations,  lithaemia,  tvrehral  syphilis,  (iiittvtcs,  cui\ tilling, 
ataxias,  paralyses,  musvnilar  atr\»^>hy.  aphonia,  anil  wiitoi'H  ilinramv 
In  some  of  these  the  exen.*ise  assists  in  the  cMahlihhniont  of  pi-o|H)i' 
nervous  habits  and  of  nip{Hm  between  the  will  and  the  nium'lrH,  in 
others  it  brinjrs  calm,  in  yet  others  it  heli»s  excretion,  ThiH  pupor  im 
said  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  lH»ok  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Seymore  J.  Sharkev  reports,  in  the  April  ninnbrr  ol  fhuun,  a 
"case  of  atrophy  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  lohf.sof  !ln«  hruin  mnmi 
quent  on  long-cuntinucd  paralysis  of  the  lind>H  fmni  sjiiiitil  dim'ttntv" 
The  patient  was  bed-rid<lcn  for  two  years  and  a  half  wtlli  pitrulyninof 
both  legs  and  the  ri^ht  hand,  and  for  a  year  hrfon*  lii*r  dmlli,  ullh 
partial  J  >araly  sis  of  the  left  hand  and  arm.  ScnHulinn  wnn  nlt^lilly 
and  inireciuently  aiTected,  and  intellection  imi  at  all.  i'lmf  imnttin 
examination  showed  atrophy  in  both  frontal  and  Imtli  iiiiiiihd  lolii-ri, 
particularly  in  theu]))M>r  (>ndsof  tlit*  ascend in^.'  parietal  rnhvnliiliiiim 
on  the  ri^ht  and  tin*  .supt'rior  parietal  lohule.  The  lilt  eiint-npfindi-d, 
with  noticeable  atrophy  of  the  ndddle  third  of  thi*  paiiilid  ("iivolii 
tion,  an<i  in  a  less  de);ree  of  the  frontal  convoliihoiii'..  Thi-  liinpiio 
sphenoidal  and  occiplUil  lobes  on  both  niden  wtie  ronliah.lin^/jy  will 
nourished.  The  euse  illustrates  a^'ain  the  lorMlmn  of  lh<-  n-nlMi-  of 
voluntary  motion.  A  cut  of  tlie  patient's  hiain  a('i'oifi|»iiiiii-ii  On: 
account  of  the  ejise. 

Dr.  Sharkey  als^>  rejK/rts,  in  tin;  Mami*  plari-,  a  ijhm'  'aImii'  a  luin'if 
on  the  left  auditory  nerve  r:iijHed  noi^^e  ;iiii|  (|i;itn<-:^^  m  Hh-  h  fi  *  .ir, 
and  dizziness  Himifar  to  that  f>rodii<'cd  in  annonii*.  on  Kiftioion/  On: 
auditory  nerve  or  d«'Htroyin;.:  'he  ii'ini«ir<  uhn  r:in;i|'^  ph' noiit*  oa 
which  have  by  som*-  hw-n  ;ittrilnil.#-d  to  injur  Hi*  ailiieljn/  (In  .•«  i  ljo*« 
ing;  as  in  the  iix\^rr'niit'ti\n,  tin- di/./jniv.**  wiim  I  lo  d< '  h  .in  y^<»li 
time.     A  cut  of  the  jiatientV.  hiain  iw  '/r.*  n  li<  n  u\,", 

Fletcher     H<a'h-    th«*    m<'di'';il     j-ni/*  ; j/it<  reh  f.»     of    »h»     I/;i#«  ijtf« 
Asylum.  Kw^..  d:-':'j -.-<•!-.  axid  y'r,*-^  *  AfA  f.  'Am   Jour    of  luMin     ./olv, 

ISS^j  of  **  -orii«:  of  •*.«•  rjr.r /,;j,f/|,,f,  ,  ;i.,;.|,..  ,  /   itiiKt  t  .\i*  ■/  /    r.    If    .■yoh.jiJ', 

conj-anzuiriity  *A  ;/;4r«?.i>.  ^S.v.u  >■  fn-.i ;.!/,;..  «  /".»..•/',..»/.  :.t.'l  'I' itl 
mut>m.  7}j'- J.r-*  .-  /<-.-;,',[,;•  ;'.;i  *«,f  » /.  *,  j.i  /  « #  i."  ',i  .«.-.-  '^f  ;:;.  ';./>#? 
Marriau'*rT   of    :.r*'   tt,-,^  t.^     i.r'r.-.''* -.    »!.•/*     ,.-     i,';»    .i.'..!,..'  m.    •// 
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populace,  the  juniper  bush  began  to  work  miracles,  and  the  nhoU 
thing  bad  finally  to  be  supprcaaed  by  the  authorities.  The  contii' 
tioa  of  the  gir)  when  she  eamo  soon  attflr  uniler  Prof.  Tambnrini's 
observfttion  was  rather  hysterical ;  there  was  slight  left  hemi-anoie- 
thesia,  she  had  paina  an<i  deafness  in  the  left  ear,  and  Bome 
hypersemia  of  the  fundua  of  the  eyes ;  her  muscular  force  was  small. 
She  was  excitable,  capricious,  and  egoistic :  had  been  brought  up  in 
enforced  pimctiliouenesa  in  religions  matters.  Her  visions  were 
true  ballucinatioDs,  but  her  mind,  once  freed  from  them,  oras  not 
apparently  unbRlanccd. 

Prof.  Nasse  {ZeiUehriftf.  PtyeA.  XLIV,  H.  4,  N.  5,  noted  in  Neunl. 
Gtrtlralbt.  No.  9.  May  1,  1888)  contends  for  the  eiistence  of  secondary 
paranoia,  >.«.,  developing  out  of  melancholia  or  mania,  and  further. 
that  the  development  may  be  sudden.  Three  cases  are  given,  all 
women,  two  melancholiacand  one  maniacal,  innbich  such  a  chants 
took  place  suddenly. 

The  connection  of  paranoia  with  ballucinatione  of  hearing  boa 
frequently  been  remarked.  Dr.  Theo.  TV.  Fisher,  in  an  article 
on  the  subject  in  the  Am,  Journal  of  latanilg.  July,  1SS8,  gives  a 
table  of  243  cases  of  insanity  in  the  Boston  Lunatic  Eospital,  from 
which  it  appears  that  63  per  cent  (and  probably  more,  if  the  history 
of  the  early  stages  were  more  perfect)  have  l)een  hallucinated  at 
some  period  of  theirdisease.  Eight-ninths  o(  these  hod  had  balla- 
cinations  of  hearlita:.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  acute  mania  and 
general  paralysis  had  been  hallucinated,  and  91  per  cent  of  the 
melancholiacs  (excludinK  thoee  of  the  simple  form,  which,  like 
those  of  folie  circulaire,  showed  nothing  of  the  kind).  The  47  cases 
of  paranoia  all  showed  hallucinations,  and  all  but  two,  hallucinationB 
of  hearing,  seeming  to  demonstrate  more  than  an  accidental  con- 
nection. 

Dr.  William  Noyes  has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature 
of  insanity,  accessible  in  English,  in  his  translation  of  J.  B^glaa'B 
historical  study  of  paranoia,  now  reproduced  in  pamphlet  form  from 
the  March,  April,  May,  and  June  numbersof  the  Journal  of  Sertout 
and  Mental  DueoM.  The  work  ia  a.  concise  i^aumC'Of  a  large  omoant 
of  literature  in  Frencli,  German,  Italian,  and  English. 

In  his  snniveraary  address  before  the  Anthropological  Institute 
(Journal  of  tht  Anthrop.  In»l.^  May,  1888),  Francis  Galton  gave  some 
account  of  the  anthropometric  laboratory  then  soon  to  be  opened  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  plan  ia  to  lie  that  of  the  one  at  the 
International  Health  Exhibition  in  1684.  The  object  is  not  only  to 
give  those  desiring  accurate  measurement  an  opportunity  for  it,  and 
Xa  keep  a  record  of  such  measurements,  but  also  to  give  informatiou 
on  antbropometrical  methods  and  a  place  for  such  research.  The 
laboiiatory  must  lie  able  to  measure  ouickly  and  conveniently  a  large 
number  of  people.  It  is  confined  tnereforc  to  measurements  that 
can  he  made  on  persons  in  ordinary  clothing,  but  valuable  data  can 
even  thus  be  gattiered.  The  remainder  of  tlie  pn{>er  is  an  esj^su*- 
tion  of  the  system  of  identification  measurements  of  M.  B«rlillon, 
mentioned  in  Vol.  I,  page  205,  of  this  journal. 
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Dr.  Ottolenghi,  from  tests  made  on  eighty  persons,  concludes  that 
criminals  are  deficient  in  the  sense  of  smell. 

A  case  of  stigmatism  is  reported  in  the  June  number  of  the  Sphinx. 
The  stigmatist  is  a  certain  Sister  Napelle,  of  the  Order  de  le  mis^ri- 
corde,  in  the  French  convent  at  Chas,  in  Auvergne. 

Carl  Kiesewetter,  in  the  Julv  number  of  Sphinx,  gives  a  brief 
account  of  the  incantations  used  by  the  ancient  Akkadians  to  expel 
disease  (or  the  cosmic  demons  that  caused  it),  or  to  transfer  it  to 
inanimate  objects  i  la  Paracelsus.  He  gives  German  versions  of 
two  or  three  of  the  formulas. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Anthropological  Institute  and  reported 
in  Nature,  May  3, 1888,  Francis  Galton  makes  some  calculations  of  the 
head-growth  of  students  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  from  tables 
of  ** head-products"  presented  by  Dr.  Venn.  The  "head-product** 
is  the  proauct  of  the  length,  breadth  and  height  of  the  head  above 
a  fixed  plane,  and  while  it  of  course  far  exceeds  the  actual  brain 
volume.  It  may  be  taken  on  the  average  as  proportional  to  it.  The 
measurements  were  made  upon  men  from  19  to  25  years  old  and 
upward,  in  number  as  follows :  high  honor  men  258,  other  honor 
men  476,  "poll'*  men  361.  The  average  head-product  in  inches  for 
high  honor  men  at  19  is  241.9,  for  other  honor  men  237.1,  for  the 
"  poll "  men  229.1 ;  that  is  to  say,  high  honor  men  have  heads  nearly 
5  per  cent  larger  than  the  "poll"  men.  Omitting  the  figures  for 
the  intermediate  years,  at  25  or  over  they  are  respectively  248.9, 
239.1  and  243.5,  showing  growth  in  all  and  especially  in  the  *"  poll " 
men,  whose  average  "head-product"  has  increased  6  per  cent 
against  3  per  cent  for  the  high  honor  men.  From  these  figures  it  is 
to  be  concluded  that  the  brains  of  university  men  continue  to  grow 
after  the  age  at  which  growth  ceases  among  men  at  large,  which  is 
19  or  earlier  ;  that  high  honor  men  have  larger  and  earlier  developed 
brains  than  others,  and  consequently  that  university  distinction  may 
be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  these  advantages. 

In  an  article  on  the  "Life  Statistics  of  an  Indian  Province" 
{Nature,  July  12,  1888),  S.  A.  Hill  shows  that  violent  deaths,  suicides 
and  wounds  are  at  a  minimum  in  the  colder  months,  increase  in  fre- 
quency during  thedrjrand  hot  season,  and  remain  high  through  the 
rainy  season.  The  "  irritability  of  temper  consequent  on  long  con- 
tinued heat  and  moisture*'  is  suggested  as  a  possible  reason.  When 
the  birth  rates  are  arranged  by  months  they  are  found  to  be  at  a 
maximum  in  September  and  October  (56.71  per  mille  in  September) 
and  at  a  minimum  in  May  and  June  (35.43  per  mille  in  June).  This 
points  to  December  as  the  month  of  most  frequent  conception  and 
September  as  that  of  the  least.  In  September,  the  end  of  the  long 
hot  period,  the  vitality  of  the  people  is  at  ebb  and  the  food  supply  low. 
In  December,  on  the  contrary,  climatic  conditions  are  favoraole  and 
food  abundant,  November  being  the  month  of  harvest.  Thus  there 
appears  to  be  a  human  "pairing  time"  controlled  by  physical  con- 
ditions. The  fact  that  the  Hon,  or  spring  festival  of  the  Hindus, 
which  has  been  considered  as  a  relic  of  such  a  "  pairing  time  **  does 
not  agree  with  the  one  found  from  the  figures,  is  to  be  explained, 
the  author  conjectures,  by  the  importation  of  the  festival  from  a 
colder  habitat. 
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In  the  A'evrol.  CenlraUilalt  for  March  1.  1888,  Prof.  Fr.  FucU, 
recounte  a  simple  otjeurvstion  on  hiniself,  tending  to  show  thai  ihtt" 
haltucintitary  unogett  seen  by  many  pereons  in  the  moment  of' 
dropping  off  to  sleep  are  iufliieuced  in  their  localiMtion  by  the  jioei- 
tion  of  tne  head,  llie  professor  noticed  in  going  to  sleep  in  a  Dighl 
train,  that  theae  images  appeared  to  move  am>ut,  keeping  timetu  the 
motions  of  hie  head  produced  by  the  ehaking  of  the  car. 

The  association  of  colors  and  sounds  is  not  of  very  -j_. 

occurrence.  Lauret  and  Duchaueaoy  report  a  case  {Buu.  d.  t.  Ktm. 
Ptyohologu  phyi.  Ill,  p.  11  ;  noted  in  CentraOit.  f.  Fhydol.  No.  . 
June  9, 1888)  of  a  family  in  which  the  father,  son  and  daughter  liami 
very  distinct  color  sensatioDs  on  hearini;  and  seeing  letters,  or  evear 
thinking  of  them.  The  vowel  colors  are  bright,  the  conMnsotfl 
ahadee  of  gray.  Number-words  have  colons  likewise,  but  unrelalsd 
lo  the  letters  with  which  they  are  spelled.  The  colors  for  pvlicalar 
I  letters  arc  not  the  same  for  the  father  and  daughter  ;  the  son  waa 
not  examined  in  this  particular. 

Cases  in  which  colors  are  called  out  bv  other  senses  than  bearing 
are  intrequeut,  but  not  unknown.    Colored    smelling   has  l>eea  ■ 
observed,  and  Dr.  Ch.  Ptr^  mentioned  at  a  meeting  of  the  Soci'Ht-  dftJ 
Biologie  of  Paris  in  December  of  last  year  (reportwi  in  the  JftvroL't 
OtntraUit.  No.  10,  1888)  a  case  of  roiored  tasting.     A  woman,  after  » 
plentiful  use  of  vinegar,  saw  everytliing  red  for  a  few  minutes,  anil 
after  that  for  more  Than  an  hour  everything  bright  green.     Somft>^ 
thing  similar  hapjientt  amon^  melanchollacs  andf  the  neuropaUiifl' 
without  any  exciting  sensation.    Dr.  Fare's  explanation  of  »idi^ 
double  sensations  is  something  as  follows.     On  Btimulation  of  SOJU 
sense,  there  is  called  forth,  in  addition  to  the  special  sensatioo,  amain 
of  physiological  attendants  (changes  of  muscle  tension,  of  circnlki^fl 
tiou,  and  of  otvanic  functions  generally).    If  now  exactly  the  samvfl 
mass  of  secondary  effects  are  called  up  by  the  stimulation  of  twftS 
senses,  9.  g_.  sight  and  hearing,  the  two  sensations  are  confused  bT 
the  percipient,  he  perceives  them  together,  has  color  seuaationa  witti 
spoken  letters,  etc.    If  we  reflect  that  theae  physiologipal  attendanlit 
are,  on  the  subjective  side,  probably  feelings  or  indistinct  emottum^fl 
we  may  take  the  liberty  of  stating  Dr.  FWs  explanation  thna;| 
Stimulation  of  one  of  these  sensea  calls  up  an  emotional  t 
common  to  both,  which  in  Ua  turn  calls  up  the  other  sensation. 

W.  Griffiths,  in  studying  the  rhythmic  waves  in  the  myiwrnphV 
tracings  of  voluntarily  contracted  muscles  {Journal  ofPhs/tiol.  IX,  1,  V 
p.  39,  noted  in  CtJitrOil.  f.  Phygiot.  No.  9. 1888),  found  them  to  differ  forS 
different  muscles,  for  different  individuals,  and  for  the  same  Individ* 'ft 
usl  at  different  times.    The  number  was  increased  to  acertain  pointl 
by  loading  the  muscle  or  exercieingit,  but  beyond  that  point  it  atfain  T 
decreaseti.    The  general  rate  for  muscles  without  a  load,  and  of  ' 
muscles  at  "  dead  strain,"  was  tlie  same,  for  the  biceps  about  14  per 
sec.,  for  the  muscle  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  about  10.    FatuQe 
decreased  the  number  but  increased  the  extent  of  the  waves.    They 
represent,  in  the  author's  opinion,  the  impulses  of  innervation ;  he 
discards  thu  rate  derived  from  the  tone  of  contracting  muscle,  lU.ft  I 
per  see. 
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/.  Ohrmheak.  No.  4,  1888,  not«d  in  Centralbt,  /.  d.  mediein,  Wissen- 
$ehaften,  July  28,  1888)  removed  that  portion  of  both  cochleae  in 
Yoang  guinea  pigs.  Their  hearing  after  the  operation,  as  indicated 
Dy  renex  movements  of  the  ears,  was  not  destroyed  for  noises,  nor 
for  tones  produced  by  a  violin,  harmonica,  Galton  pipe,  B-bass,  etc. 
These  results  are  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  conclusions  of 
Baginskv ;  but  the  latter  seems  to  have  assumed  that  his  animals 
did  not  hear  when  they  did  not  respond — a  very  doubtful  assump- 
tion. In  the  fact,  however,  that  Baginsky  removed  the  lower  and 
middle  divisions  of  the  cochlea  and  found  no  deafness  for  deep 
tones,  and  that  Stepanow  himself  removed  with  like  result  the  upner 
division  and  part  of  the  middle  one,  the  latter  finds  support  for  that 
theory  of  the  perception  of  tones  which  does  not  distribute  particular 
tones  to  particular  parts  of  the  cochlea. 

F.  Tuckerman  reports  {Journal  of  Anat.  and  Phys.  II,  2,  p.  135, 
reviewed  in  Centram.  f.  Physiol,  No.  5.  June  9,  1888)  the  finding,  in 
the  course  of  a  careful  study  of  the  taste  apparatus  of  the  rodent 
{Fiber  eibethictts),  of  a  eanglion  a  little  less  than  one  third  of  a  mm. 
in  diameter,  in  the  body  of  the  circum vallate  papillae.  It  is  set  in  a 
connective  tissue  capsule,  and  ^ves  off  unmedullated  fibres  in  all 
directions.  He  found  also  bodies  like  the  taste-buds  imbedded  in 
the  epithelium  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis. 

The  studies  of  A.  Lustig  {AtU  della  R.  Accadamia  delle  Scienze  di 
Torino,  XXIII,  noted  in  Centralbt.  f.  Physiol.  No.  6,  July  23,  1888) 
on  the  olfactory  region  of  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  in  different  stjigcs 
of  development,  seem  to  show  the  fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerve  to  be 
connecteii  with  both  the  epithelial  and  "olfactory"  cells,  thus  sup- 
porting Exner's  assertion  that  all  the  cells  of  this  region  are  alike 
olfactory. 

Beaunis  has  found  {Rew^  Philos.  No.  5,  1888,  noted  in  Centralbt./. 
Physiol.  No.  7,  July  7,  1888),  in  trying  to  reproduce,  after  greater  or 
less  intervals  of  time,  distances  and  directions  by  muscle  sense,  that 
the  memory  of  the  movements  disappears  suddenly,  but  that  after 
conscious  recollection  has  gone  there  is  a  temporary  stage  in  which 
the  distances,  etc.,  may  nevertheless  be  reproduced  by  unconscious 
memory. 

Charpentier  {Comptes  RenduSy  Vol.  302,  p.  1155)  found  that  objects 
at  rest,  when  looked  at  in  a  dark  field,  seem  to  move  from  two  to 
thirty  degrees  a  second.  He  can  determine  their  direction  of  motion 
by  hard  thinking,  especially  after  intellectual  or  physical  exertion. 
If  a  sudden  noise  occurs  they  move  towards  it.  Aubert  {PflOger*s 
Arehit)  obtained  the  same  results;  he  concludes  that  for  the  per- 
ception or  direct  sensation  of  motion,  as  well  as  for  orientation  in 
space,  the  presence  of  objects  at  rest,  and,  in  general,  of  well 
known  objects  in  the  field  of  sight,  is  of  fundamental  importance. 

Isaachsen  has  repeated  Holmgren's  experiments  for  proving  the 
Young-Helmholtz  theory  of  the  color-sense,  by  throwing  small 
images  on  separate  rods  and  cones,  and,  like  Mering,  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  obtain  Holmgren's  resnlto. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Ophthalmologic^]  Sodetj, 
Dr.  Wiiliam  0.  Moore,  of  New  York,  reported  three  cases  of  hyster- 
ical blindneaa  is  raalee.  Twu  were  monocular ;  one  ot  them,  a  boy  of 
fift«<en,  having  loet  the  sight  of  bis  right  eye  "  after  a  disajtpomt' 
meat  at  school."  The  application  of  prisms  gave  double  mu^es, 
showing  that  the  allied  blindDess  was  tm^narj'.    They  were  told 


that  they  would  soon  be  well,  and  recovered  accordingly  under  dee- 
trical  treatment.  The  other  case  conceived,  from  tne  effect  of 
atropine  used  in  testing  his  eyes  for  glosses,  that  he  waa  goinf  htind, 
put  on  dark  glasses,  afterward  handles,  would  not  open  his  eyes, 
and  for  ten  months  before  he  waaesamined  byDr.Moorebadst^ea 
in  the  dork  with  bis  eyes  covered.  He  was  esamined  under  ether, 
and  on  recovering  consciousnese,  evidently  could  see.  He  was 
assured  of  recovery,  and  "  in  two  days  be  was  walking  around  with- 
out glasses,"  and  has  bad  no  trouble  since. 


:e  of  a  type-setter  who  was  successfully  treated  by  that  means 


perhaps  with  lead-poiaoning.  The  suggestion  was  made  by  aegrees, 
e.  y.  "  to-morrow  you  will  be  able  to  move  your  left  great  toe,"  etc^^ 
and  the  disease,  which  in  the  right  arm  was  of  Ave  years'  standingj 
was  in  this  manner  completely  removed. 

One  of  tbe  most  prominent  advocates  outside  of  France  of  the 
therapeutic  use  of  hypnotism  is  Prof.  August  Forel.  In  several 
articles  on  the  subject  (OorreapondeniM.  f.  Sehietiier  A*rtte,  1887 ; 
Mrinehen  mad.  WoekeMehr.  1888,  Nos.  5  and  13 ;  noted  in  Ctntbl.  f. 
Phyiiol.  No.  5,  1388),  he  makes  clear  his  conviction  that  hypnotism 
is  a  genuine  remedial  agent,  adapted,  however,  rather  to  functional 
nervous  disorders  of  mentally  sound  patients  {pains,  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, insomnia,  etc.)  than  to  psychoses.  It  succeeds  bestj  of  course, 
with  those  most  open  to  suggestion,  and  whose  disease  is  of  recent 
oriji;in.  Prof.  Forel  has  been  successful  in  treating  alcohol  and  mor 
phuie  habit  in  this  way,  securing  in  some  cases  what  scema  to  be 
complete  cure.    He  belongs  W  the  Nancy  school,  and  hypnotises  b 
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